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His  “Glorious  Fourth.” 


Self  Satisfied  Pater: — “  Hi,  this  is  strategy,  I  should  have  been  born  a  Julius  Caesar  or  a  General  Grant.  Buying  the 
youngsters  these  wheels  not  only  gives  them  no  end  of  pleasure  but  saves  me  no  end  of  doctors  bills.  Investment  this 
year  in  Rambler  bicycles  and  G.  &  J.  tires  pays  bigger  interest  than  that  of  last  year  in  cannon  crackers  and  pistols,  and 
they’ll  last  over  to  next  “Fourth”  too;  more  than  smoke  in  these  things,  I  tell  you.” 

I: 


WOOD  IS  GOOD 


Qj  V /0  VO 

,/3r 

Su/y  -  /\/o/ 
/<f?G 

Neat,  Strong,  Durable,  Connecting 
Parts  Aluminum,  Nickel  Alloy 
Bearings  and  Fittings  same 
as  a  Hundred  Dollar 
Wheel. 

Strictly  High  Grade 


Price,  $50.00 

Joints  will  never  loosen. 


JUN2  3 


Build  Vour  Own  ttlbeel 

Hiiwoofl  Fiji.  818.00 

BEARINGS  AND  FITTINGS 
SUPPLIED,  K.  D. 

The  easiest  running  frame  in  the 
market. 

flQENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


HLLWOOD 


/V" 

■x  \\t  /  l,'  .' 


A  Boon  to  Bicycle  Riders... 

HANDLEBAR  ADJUSTABLE 

Second  growth  Hickory  any  style 

Sample,  $2.50 

Reversible  Hickory  Handlebar 

Sample,  $ 2. 00 

The  bars  are  specially  treated,  and  will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Ready  to  deliver  in  any  quantities.  No 
numbness  of  the  wrists. 


O 

O 
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We  can  also  furnish  Tadies  and  Gents 
wheels,  everything  up  to  date. 

(LADIES’) 

tthe  (favorite,  $50.00 

(GENTS) 

tlhe  Ifdeal,  $50.00 

Good  discounts  to  the  trade  .  .  . 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
Send  for  Catalogue -  — ^ 


* 
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Allwood  Cycle  Co. 

(R-  57)  34  PARK  ROW 

New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 


JfflSjclN 


(CLEVELAND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 

In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 

In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  Large  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation.  Watch  the  name  plate. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Local  Agents  wanted. 

830  Arch  Street.  JL  R.  Liozier  &  Go. 
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SEE  THAT  ROLLER 


ff 


Don’t  Sanfl-paper  your  tiros 


BY  THE  USE  OF  THE  FOOT 


OR  SCRAPING  BRAKE 


THE  mflNSFlELD  ROLLER  BRAKE, 

Weight,  9  oz.  Patent  Pending.  Price,  $2.00- 

This  brake  is  made  of  steel,  handsomely' nick  I  ed-plated.  The  Roller  is  of 
hard  wood  with  vulcanized  fibre  bearings  and  friction  washers,  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  adjust  themselves  for  gradual  or  effective  work. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  the  frame  quickly.  It  will  insure  you  absolute  control  on  a  hill. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a  lady’s  mount.  It  will  not  vibrate  and  scar  the  enamel. 

It  conforms  with  the  position  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pedals. 

Should  the  chain  break,  or  the  rider  lose  the  pedals  the  wheel  can  be  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

For  Sale  by  all  the  Leading  Cycle  Houses  and  Dealers  in  Bicycle  Supplies. 

"AN"FSrE0  JOHN  Y.  PARKE  &  CO.,  "•“K5L.  PA 

- Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  $2.10 - 


$50.00  $50.00  $50.00 

OVERLdNDS  and  BRdNDTWINES 

^  ^ 

Other  manufacturers  and  dealers  list  their  wheels  at  $75-°0  anc^  $100.00,  and  quote  big  discounts.  They 
sell  them  for  what  they  can  get.  We  make  the  right  price  at  the  start  and  then  stick  to  it.  At  $50.00  we 
give  a  splendid  machine  and  fully  guaranteed,  and  still  allow  a  fair  commission  to  agents.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  if  you  mean  business. 

p.  m.  DRfAPfJlRH  CYCLE  CO. 

1227  JWaPket  Street  -  -  -  PHlbADEbPHlR 
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gjAVE  BACK-ACHE.- 

when  inflating  your  tire  by  using  the 


“Duplex  Telescoping  Pump” 


....MANUFACTURED  BY.... 


WEST  &  HOLGATE, 

^  Bloomsburg,  Pa. — 


TEMPLE  BICYCLES 

X  X  X 

WHAT  EVERY 

BODY  WANTS 

xxx 


RALPH  TEMPLE  CYCLE  CO.. 

204  Thirty-filth  St.,  CHICAGO. 

There  is  only  one  Zenith  Bicycle  and  it  is  the  top  notch. 

The  next  best  is  the  ^75*  perfect  in  construction  and  material. 

Zenith  Cycle  Co., 

^  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Get  our  Latest  Designs. 
AGENTS  WANTED : 


Kennedy,  Willing  &  Co., 

534-526  ARCH  STREET. 


Agents; — Eastern  Penna.,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
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Latest  Bicycle  Novelty... 

A  New  and  Useful  Friend 

?  m  Great  Columbian  Bicycle  Watch 
\  $3.75 - $3.75 

For  excellency  of  wear,  accuracy  of  time,  it  is  the  most  handsomely  manufactured 
Bicycle  Watch,  made  in  three  sizes,  viz  :  Gents,  Boys  and  Ladies  sizes,  plain  or  beautifully 
engraved  designs.  \\  e  guarantee  every  single  watch  and  engrave  your  name  on  case  free 
of  charge  -inclusive  of  a  chamois  leather  case.  Orders  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  are  received 
under  highest  appreciation  from  the  owners.  Do  not  fail  to  order  a  watch  (only  3.75) 
shipped  at  once  by  express.  The  cases  manufactured  are  the  nearest  production  to  a  solid 
iSK.  gold  watch.  It  puzzles  experts  and  has  revolutionized  the  watch  industry  of  the 
19th  Century. 

Th<?  Non-Det<?ctable  Gold  Watch” 

with  excellent  movement,  stem  winders  and  stem  set,  for  pocket  wear  or  attachable  to  your 
bicycle.  Now  in  use  on  every  bicycle  in  Kurope. 


Address:  Columbian  Bicycle  Mhtch  Co., 

...Offices  and  Salesroom... 

101  Beekman  St.,  cor.  Pearl. 

In  ordering  please  mention  “AflERICAN  CYCLING”  YORK  ClTYf. 


Your  Name  on  your  Wheel 

IN  GOLD  FOR  10  CENTS 


We  will  mail  post-paid  to  any  address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters  *4  incli  high  for  ioc.,  or  the  inch  initials  only  for 
5c. — Full  name  with  large  ^  inch  initials  15c.,  or  the  large 
initials  only  ioc.,  also  full  directions  for  putting  them  on.  Send 
the  amount  in  stamps  with  order. 


Gygle  Trabe  Publishing  Ge., 

cycle  dealers  writ.  |  1232  flarket  Street,  Phila. 

us  for  8pecial  Price. 
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Can  you  make  a  century 

aaeseaaapeeBacjaB^eeBaaes-aaaaaEgBaHeeBagegegesEeaaaaaap^aseaaaeEi 

WITHOUT  FATIGUE? 

ji  Fleer’s  Guru-Kola  Gum 

and  you  will  certainly  do  it! 


HEARN 


thus 

describes 


Tire  Native  Kola  cirewers. 


“  Muscles  of  dense  fibres,  solid  as  mahogany,  Apollos 
in  bronze  and  gold;  pictures  of  anatomical  grace  and 
symetry  perfect  from  crown  to  heel.” 


Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

107-109  CHESTNUT  ST., 
Philadelphia. 


™s.GURU-KOLfl 


^ g&it 

TRADE 

You  can  make  money  and  :c^win(t 31^: 
confer  a  favor  on  your  IiiA-..  ^  ^ 

members  by  SELLING  MAKE5 *AiU5CLE5 *HARD*A5*I 


MARK. 

I  0T  ^ 


/d 


X„„., 

107-109  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 


African  burden  bearers  march  miles 
under  heavy  loads  beneath  tropical  skies, 
yet  they  never  wince  despite  the  terrific 
strain.  THEY  CHEW  KOEA  NUTS 
and  suffer  neither  Hunger,  Thirst  nor 
Fatigue. 

Each  tablet  of  FLEER’S  GURU- 
KOLA  contains  five  (5)  grains  KOLA 
NUT— It  prevents  THIRST,  allays  HUN¬ 
GER,  KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT. 

SEND  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 
25C. 

and  we  will  mail  you  six  packages  for 
trial . 


(Uill  make  your 
mu$de$  bard  a$  iron 


Beyond  question  the  finest 
and  most  useful  CHEW¬ 
ING  GUM  SOLD. 

—Write— 


[.  Enclose  25c.  for  Samples. I 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  TH^— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

133a  MARKET  STREET, 

r.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subsorlpten,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Kditor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyollng,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  July  3,  1896. 


CYCLE  STEALING. 

The  question  of  how  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  stealing  of  bicycles  is  at  present 
very  much  to  the  fore  in  England. 
Across  the  water  there  is  just  as  much 
if  not  more  more  trouble  over  this  matter 
than  there  is  in  this  country,  and  it 
»vould  seem  that  our  English  cousins 
have  less  safeguards  for  their  machines 
against  theft  than  we  have.  English 
makers  as  a  rule  stamp  the  numbers 
on  their  wheels,  underneath  the  bottom 
bracket,  while  the  majority  of  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  country  stamp  them  upon 
some  part  of  the  machine  that  is  more 
easily  gotten  at,  for  instance;  the  seat 
pillar  lugs.  A  bicycle  thief  does  not 
ordinarily  go  to  much  trouble  in  the 
matter  of  destroying  marks  which  would 
lead  to  the  identification  of  the  stolen 
wheel.  He  erases  or  fills  in  the  number 
and  paints  it  over,  and  possibly  paints 
over  the  complete  machine.  When  the 
number  is  stamped  upon  any  fairly  con¬ 
spicuous  place  any  tampering  with  it  is 
more  easily  noticeable  than  when  it  is 
placed,  as  in  the  case  of  most  English 
bicycles,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  To 


get  at  the  number  of  an  English-made 
wheel  involves  considerable  inspection, 
which  is  more  or  less  noticeable,  where¬ 
as,  were  the  number  placed  upon  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  easily  seen  a  glance 
that  would  not  imply  more  than  ordinary 
observation  could  determine  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  suspicion  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  machine  which  might  appear 
to  be  in  other  hands  than  that  of  the 
rigtful  owner.  The  National  Cycle 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  country  can  do 
considerable  towards  devising  ways  and 
means  for  the  general  trade  to  make  the 
path  of  the  cycle  thief  anything  but  one 
strewn  by  roses,  and  if  it  makes  the  flat¬ 
ter  of  the  discovery  and  punishment  of 
stealers  of  bicycles  part  of  its  work,  or 
if  it  can  suggest  or  devise  better  means 
than  exist  at  present  for  the  mitigating 
of  a  danger  to  which  all  cyclists  are  ex¬ 
posed,  it  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
cycle-riding  public. 

*  *  * 

A  OBJECT  LESSON. 

The  immense  parade  of  cyclists  in 
Brooklyn  on  last  Saturday  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  the  return  cycle 
path  from  Coney  Island  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  cycling  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  constitutes  perhaps  the  biggest 
milestone  that  has  been  placed  upon  the 
road  of  highway  reform.  It  is  estimated 
that  upwards  of  seven  thousand  bicycle 
riders  were  in  line.  Some  of  the  reports 
placed  the  number  as  high  as  fifteen 
thousand,  but  seven  thousand  is  nearer 
the  mark.  Such  a  turn-out  no  doubt 
surprised  the  local  authorities  of  the 
metropolis,  and  no  doubt  will  surprise 
thinking  people  all  over  this  great  coun¬ 
try  for  the  natural  inference  is  that  these 
seven  thousand  riders  of  the  bicycle 
possess  a  latent  force  for  good,  which  if 
exercised  in  the  cause  of  road  improve¬ 
ment  cannot  be  exactly  estimated.  Seven 
thousand  cyclists  in  line  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  means 
that  in  the  Empire  State  alone  there 
must  be  the  best  end  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  intelligent  men  and  women  who  ride 
bicycles,  and  are  interested  in  public 
matters  which  conserve  their  own  and 
the  imblic’s  interest.  In  eveix  large  city 
and  town,  and  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  there  is  a  commensurate  cycling 
spirit,  and  remembering  this  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  as  well  as  the  avowed  pol¬ 
itician  cannot  help  thinking  what  a 
mighty  influence  can  be  wielded  by  this 
great  section  of  the  body-politic  were  its 
action  directed  in  favor  of  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  object.  The  object  of  all  cyclers 
should  be  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of 
obtaining  for  this  country  good  roads 
and  highways  such  as  are  the  boast  and 
pride  of  the  older  European  countries. 
We  have  reared  in  America  great  build¬ 
ings  which  are  the  rivals,  of  those  which 
in  Continental  Europe  are  the  results  of 
centuries  of  effort  and  of  progress.  We 
have  done  this  within  a  comparatively 
limited  period,  and  with  resources  de¬ 
veloped  practically  but  during  one  short 
century  why  not  tackle  and  make  short 
work  of  the  matter  of  securing  good  pub- 
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lie  highways  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land?  As  an  economic  de¬ 
sirability,  and  as  a  sure  means  of  still 
further  stimulating  and  developing  the 
great  civilization  and  earning  capacity 
of  this  Western  Hemisphere,  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  more  attention  at 
the  hands  of  our  citizens  at  large  than 
the  movement  in  favor  of  good,  roads, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  bicycle  that 
it  has  been  and  is  a  prime  iaetor»in  this 
great  work  of  road  reform. 

*  *  * 

A  CHAiNtiE  OF  HEART. 

That  abuses  which  are  purely  and  sim¬ 
ply  abuses  and  have  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  beyond  what  may  be  termed 
the  fictitious  value  of  a  fad  will  regulate 
themselves  would  seem  to  be  proven  by 
the  falling  into  disuse  of  the  leaning- 
over  position  assumed  some  time  ago 
by  a  great  many  riders  of  the  bicycle. 
Of  late  to  a  most  noticeable  extent  the 
majority  of  people  who  use  the  bicycle 
are  sitting  up  srraiglit  and  perforce  pre¬ 
senting  upon  their  machines  a  more  civ¬ 
ilized  appearance  than  than  offered  by 
a  curved  back,  stooped  snoulders  and 
head  bent  over  the  front  wffeel.  Whetn- 
er  tliis  change  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  enormous  accession  of  late  to  the 
army  of  bicycle  riders,  or  whether  the 
eyes  of  the  would-be  scorchers  and  em¬ 
bryo  Johnsons  and  Zimmermans  have 
been  opened  to  tffe  full  ridiculousness 
of  their  appearance  careering  along  like 
guys  rather  than  sensible  citizens  is  of 
course  hard  to  determine.  Perhaps  both 
agencies  may  be  thanked  for  the  very 
noticeable  change  in  the  form  of  rid¬ 
ing  which  now  rules  among  most  riders 
of  the  bicycle.  The  majority  of  the  new 
riders  doubtless  refuse  to  follow  a  fash¬ 
ion  alike  hurtful  and  unpicturesque,  and 
the  older  riders  who  were  led  into  the 
practice  of  riding  in  admittedly  bad  form 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
are  content  to  leave  to  the  race  track 
a  practice  uncalled  for  outside  the  arena 
of  competition  in  races.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  many  people  have  been 
deterred  from  taking  up  the  pastime  of 
cycling  from  erroneously  being  led  to 
believe  from  seeing  others  riding  that 
a  bent-over  position,  necessitating  a  con¬ 
tracted  chest  and  humped  back,  was 
essential  to  the  use  of  the  bicycle.  This 
idea  has  fortunately  to  a  great  extent 
been  exploded,  and  the  erect  rider  in 
full  command  of  his  bicycle,  swinging 
along  with  graceful  ease  is  now  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  sights  upon  our  Park 
drives  and  public  highways.  The  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  great  public  is  legis¬ 
lating  upon  this  matter  in  connection 
with  a  pastime  in  which  it  has  beeome 
permanently  interested,  after  a  fashion 
that  was  inevitable  from  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  became  convinced  that 
bicycle  riding  was  a  good  thing  and  that 
the  bicycle  was  an  excellent  agent  for 
health  and  pleasure  to  push  it  along. 

AAA 

Five  thousand  people  gathered  on  the 
Tioga  track,  Philadelphia,  last  Saturday, 
to  witness  the  annual  race  meet  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bicycle  Club,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  the  great  event  of  the 
year  in  cycling  circles  in  the  Quaker 
city. 
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ABOUT  VALVES. 

Where  Their  Weakness  Lies — The 
Latest  Valve  Out  Works  on 
a  New  Principle. 

The  question  of  valves  for  pneumatic 
tires  is  an  interesting  one  for  riders  of 
bicycles.  The  Cycle  Trade  Journal  of 
this  month  contains  the  following  upon 
this  subject: 

“The  pneumatic  tire,  as  it  is  used  to¬ 
day  ufktn  the  bicycle,  is,  by  comparison 
with  the  first  crude  tires  of  that  kind,  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  appears  possible  to 
make  it.  Of  course  there  is  not  any¬ 
thing  that  is  perfect,  and  improvement 
is  always  in  order  and  possible,  but  re¬ 
membering  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a 
known  substance  through  which  air  will 
not  find  its  way,  the  excellence  of  many 
of  the  pneumatic  tires  of  to-day  is  a 
matter  of  pride  to  their  makers  and  of 
congratulation  to  the  public. 

“There  is,  however,  one  part  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  pneumatic  tire  which, 
while  it  has  received  the  closest  of  at¬ 
tention  at  the  hands  of  inventors  and 
manufacturers,  has  not,  in  point  of  prac¬ 
tical  reliability  when  in  service,  kept 
pace  with  the  general  perfecting  of  tne 
pneumatic  tire  as  it  stands  to-day.  That 
part  is  the  valve.  There  are  valves  of 
more  or  less  reliability,  but  they  are 
lamentably  few;  in  fact,  they  can  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  fingers  could  be  removed  and 
the  thumb  alone  allowed  to  remain,  and 
the  familiar  and  proverbial  saying  em¬ 
ployed  above  would  be  a  fact. 

“Up  to  the  present  the  valves  for 
pneumatic  tires  which  have  obtained 
most  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  trade 
have  all  been  constructed  upon  much  tlie 
same  principle.  This  principle  involves 
the  application  of  a  spring  or  plunger,  or 
both,  and  in  this  feature  lies  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  all  the  valves  in  use  up  to  the 
present. 

“The  main  reasons  going  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

“The  valves,  or  nearly  all  of  them 
most  in  use,  in  addition  to  depending 
upon  the  spring  and  plunder  principle, 
are  loaded  or  manipulated  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  necessitating  removal  of  tube  or 
tire  for  the  inspection  or  handling  of 
valve. 

“The  plunger,  with  its  small  gum 
gasket,  rests  upon  a  brass  seat  held  in 
place  by  a  spiral  spring  below. 

“A  cap,  screwing  up  into  bottom  of 
valve,  holds  in  position  the  spiral  spring 
and  plunger,  and  causes  tension  of 
spring  to  take  place. 

“By  reason  of  constant  vibration  con¬ 
sequent  upon  riding  and  by  repeated 
pumpings,  the  screw  cap  on  bottom  of 
valve  often  becomes  loose  and  falls  into 
the  tube. 

“The  valve  being  put  in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  plunger,  in  order  to  be 
efficacious,  being  fitted  so  neatly  to  the 
bottom,  lays  the  contrivance  open  to  a 
fatal  and  unavoidable  disability,  that  is 
answerable  for  the  leakage  which  soon¬ 
er  or  later  must  occur.  The  nicety  of 


fitting  referred  to  above  causes  minute 
particles  of  foreign  matter,  which  find 
their  way  into  the  valve,  to  be  arrested 
and  held  on  the  gum  gasket  or  disc. 
These  obtain  entrance  generally  with  the 
stroke  of  the  pump,  and  this  trouble  can¬ 
not  be  absolutely  guarded  against.  These 
foreign  particles,  be  they  minute  grains 
of  sand  or  other  matter,  collect  on  the 
disc  or  gasket  and  there  remain  and 
prevent  the  gasket  from  coming  in 
proper  and  perfect  contact  with  the  seat 
of  the  valve,  thus  allowing  the  air  to 
escape  around  this  collection  of  foreign 
substances,  which,  as  before  stated,  re¬ 
main  on  the  gasket  because  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  close  fitting  of  the  plunger,  which 
prevents  them  from  passing  that  point. 

“To  recur  to  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  valves  in  anything  like 
considerable  use  at  present  is  entirely 
from  the  bottom,  and  necessitates  the 
removal  of  the  valve  from  the  tube  nip¬ 
ple.  This  is  a  difficult  operation  after 
the  valve  has  been  in  use  for  any  length 
of  time  owing  to,  so  to  speak,  the  fusion 
of  the  rubber  with  or  to  the  brass  body 
of  the  valve,  which  often  causes  the 
tearing  away  of  the  complete  nipple  and 
valve  from  the  tube.  Even  at  the  best, 
when  the  valve  is  taken  from  the  tube, 
the  cycling  public,  as  a  whole,  not  be¬ 
ing  mechanical,  the  work  of  repairing  or 
replacing  these  discs  or  gaskets  very 
often,  if  not  always,  requires  the  work 
of  a  regular  bicycle  repairer,  and  many 
of  these  repairers  are  not  themselves 
conversant  enough  with  valve  mechan¬ 
ism  to  properly  repair  and  adjust  that 
which  depends  upon  extreme  complica¬ 
tion  or  nicety  of  adjustment  to  produce 
the  results  desired  by  users  of  pneu¬ 
matic  tires. 

“Some  time  since  there  was  submitted 
to  the  writer  a  valve  which  has  just 
made  its  appearance  and  which  is  being 
placed  upon  the  market  by  the  Tri¬ 
umph  Valve  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  valve,  the  ’97  triumph,  valve,  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Little,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  it  embodies  the  prinpicle  of 
depending  upon  rubber  to  perform  the 
work  that  has  hitherto  been  intrusted 
with  unsatisfactory  results  to  springs 
and  plungers  of  brass  or  other  metal. 
Mr.  Little,  in  conversation  with  an  ex¬ 
pert  mechanic  some  little  time  since, 
said  that  he  had  been  guided  in  his  ex¬ 
periments,  covering  several  years  of 
time,  by  the  idea  that  the  principle  and 
substance  to  be  employed  in  attaining  the 
desired  end  should  be  as  nearly  natural 
as  possible,  hence  he  discarded  springs 
and  plungers  and  worked  upon  the  pro¬ 
gramme  that  rubber  under  pressure  of 
air  is  very  sensible  and  naturally  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  irregularities  of  surface, 
observing  the  precaution  to  retain  the 
rubber  when  performing  its  work  in  as 
nearly  a  normal  condition  as  possible,  as 
fas  as  undue  strain  or  extra  tension  is 
concerned. 

“All  other  valves,  Mr.  Little  claims, 
owing  to  the  centering  at  one  point  of 
the  agency  to  produce  the  result  desired, 
viz.:  preventing  the  escape  of  the  con¬ 
fined  air  back  through  the  valve,  have 
not,  by  reason  of  the  disabilities  in¬ 


stanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  power  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
incubus  noted,  in  the  way  of  sand  par¬ 
ticles  or  other  foreign  substances,  which 
collect  on  disc  or  gasket  and  constitute 
a  most  effective  agency  against  the 
proper  acting  of  the  whole  principle  of 
construction  in  these  valves. 

In  his  invention,  the  Triumph  valve, 
there  is  opportunity  offered  for  any  min¬ 
ute  particles  of  matter  which  may  find 
their  way  into  the  valve  to  pass  into 
the  tube,  and  not  remain  to  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  valve.  The  re¬ 
turn  pressure-force  of  the  air  is  there¬ 
fore  fully  used,  it  obtains  no  chances  for 
escape,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not 
at  the  vital  part  of  the  mechanism  any 
extraneous  substance  to  interfere,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  valves,  wTith  its  work¬ 
ing.  This  feature  renders  extremely  ef¬ 
fective  the  operation  of  the  simple  de¬ 
vice  which  makes  this  new  valve  in 
its  working  practically  air-tight.” 


“It's  ail  Ill  Wind,”  etc. 


Our  friend  Jones,  upon  the  only  half 
holiday  which  he  has  had  for  upwards 
of  six  months,  determines  to  do  the 
right  thing  by  the  baby  and  takes  him 
out  riding.  On  arriving  in  the  park  he 
is  confronted  with  the  horrible  situation 
of  having  forgotten  the  bell  of  his  bi¬ 
cycle  and  also  the  baby’s  bottle.  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  state  of  affairs  Jones’  young  hope¬ 
ful  at  once  proceeds  to  mend  matters 
after  the  fashion  which  to  him  appears 
most  proper. 

A  patent  was  granted  last  week  for  a 
device  intended  to  displace  the  chain.  It 
consists  of  a  longitudinal  shaft  having 
on  each  end  a  gear  wheel  that  fits  into 
a  similar  one  on  the  rear  wheel  hub  and 
the  crank  shaft.  The  side  shaft  gears 
have  bearings  independent  of  the  shaft. 

The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
he  delivered  regularly  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 
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STEEL,  ROADS. 


A  Probability  of  the  Future  That 
May  Soon  be  Realized. 

The  extraordinary  amount  of  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter  of  good  roads 
aroused  by  the  universal  use  of  the 
bicycle  is  bearing  fruit  in  more  ways 
than  one.  For  some  time  past  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  in  order  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  looking 
to  the  employment  of  steel  in  road¬ 
making,  the  proposition  being  to  lay  on 
the  public  highways  strips  of  steel  for 
heavy  traction  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  preserving  the  general  road  sur¬ 
face.  General  Roy  Stone,  who  is  the 
Government  expert  upon  the  matter  of 
road  construtcion  and  improvement,  is 
quoted  by  the  public  press  as  having 
said  last  week: 

“I  believe  that  the  ultimate  solution 
of  our  good  roads  problem  for  all  great 
thoroughfares  lies  in  the  steel  highway. 
Undoubtedly  the  wearing  surfaces  of 
all  highways  conec-ting  our  great  cities 
and  traversed  by  wagons  and  light  ve¬ 
hicles  are  to  be  flat  steel  rails.  There 
is  no  greater  propriety  or  economy  in 
running  a  wagon  than  there  would  be 
in  running  a  railroad  train  over  a 
rough  surface  of  earth  or  stone.  Horse¬ 
less  vehicles  will  undoubtedly  develop 
metal  roads.  The  cost,  to  begin  with, 
will  be  higher  than  that  of  stone  or 
concrete  roads,  but  with  the  present 
low  price  of  steel  the  saving  in  wear 
would  soon  compensate  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost.  At  the  same  time  the 
saving  in  the  expense  of  hauling  would 
be  from  50  to  80  per  cent. 

“It  should  consist  of  a  double  line  of 
track,  with  a  carriage  road  at  either  side. 
Wagons  with  heavy  loads  could  followr 
one  another  upon  it  in  a  straight  line 
either  way,  while  lighter  and  faster 
vehicles  could  pass  them  by  turning  out 
occasionally  into  the  side  roads.  Flat 
rails  laid  upon  stringers  should  be  the 
style  of  track  used.  They  should  be  laid 
level  with  the  roadway,  so  that  wheels 
might  pass  on  to  or  off  them  without 
difficulty.  The  general  form  of  the  rail 
should  be  a  shallow  trough  with  flat  bot¬ 
tom,  and  outer  edges  raised  only  enough 
to  give  a  gentle  guidance  to  the  wheels. 
The  width  should  be  suited  to  the  gauges 
of  all  vehicles.  I  find  that  in  New  York 
and  vicinity — where  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  variety  of  road  vehicles — 
the  gauges  of  wagons  and  carriages 
range  from  four  feet  ten  inches  to  six 
feet.  A  rail  ten  inches  w'ide  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  accommodate 
all  of  these  gauges  comfortably. 

“These  steel  highways  will  connect  all 
of  our  large  cities.  They  wTill  be  crowd¬ 
ed  with  vehicles  such  as  are  now  seen 
only  in  exhibitions  or  in  trial  trips.  In 
the  recent  trials  of  horseless  vehicles 
those  driven  by  electricity  have  been  at 
a  disadvantage  for  the  want  of  facilities 
for  recharging  their  storage  batteries. 
My  idea  is  that  the  electrical  horseless 
carriage  "will  be  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  than  the  other  varieties 
when  the  storage  battery  is  lightened 


and  improved  to  the  extent  that  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  be.  The  trolley  could  not  well 
be  used  upon  the  steel  highway.  Its 
difficulty  would  be  that  one  vehicle  could 
not  be  passed  by  another  except  upon 
sidings.  A  flat  or  slightly  concave  steel 
rail  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  be¬ 
low  the  general  surface  of  the  highway 
would  be  the  perfect  track  for  bicyclists. 
They  could  easily  follow  a  rail  of  this 
kind  ten  inches  wide.  If  not,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  turning  off.  Many 
of  the  riders  in  the  city  prefer  to  ride 
over  the  slot  of  the  cable  cars.  There 
would  be  no  necessity  for  switches  if 
each  carriage  had  its  independent  motor. 
The  heavy  wagons  would  have  wide 
tires,  and  could  safely  turn  out  into  the 
stone  road  for  passing  slower  vehicles, 
especially  on  down  grades,” 

The  State  Road  Commissioner  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Henry  I.  Budd,  proposes  to 
lay  steel  rails  about  the  thickness  of 
ordinary  boiler  plate,  rolled  in  the  shape 
of  a  gutter,  five  inches  wide,  with  a 
square,  perpendicular  rim  one-half  inch 
high.  It  is  arranged  to  form  a  conduit  , 
for  water  and  makes  it  easy  for  wheels 
to  enter  or  leave  the  track.  Mr.  Budd 
says  that  one  horse  will  draw  on  a  steel 
track  20  times  as  much  as  on  a  dirt 
road  and  five  times  as  much  as  on 
macadam.  A  double  track  steel  highway 
of  his  design,  he  says,  would  cost  $1000 
less  per  mile  than  one  of  macadam  of 
the  same  size,  while  a  rural  one-track 
road  would  cost  $5000  less,  or  $2000  pei 
mile.  Mr.  John  O'Donnell,  ex-member  of 
the  New  York  Railroad  Commission,  pro¬ 
poses  the  use  of  gutter  shaped  rails, 
spiked  to  timbers  running  the  same 
length  as  the  rails,  the  heads  of  the 
spikes  being  below  the  ground  surface. 
He  also  prescribes  cheaper  steel  high¬ 
ways,  which  may  be  used  for  branch 
lines  connecting  the  main  highway  with 
the  residences  or  barns  of  farmers  along 
the  way.  Steel  highways,  he  says,  would 
be  well  adapted  to  light  steam  engines  or 
horseless  motors.  For  $10  a  trip,  he  es¬ 
timates,  a  steam  motor  could  be  run  for 
100  miles,  carrying  from  50  to  100  tons 
burden. 

The  rulings  of  General  Stone  come 
with  unusual  force  and  command  atten¬ 
tion.  He  is  one  of  the  best  posted  au¬ 
thorities  upon  the  matter  in  this  country 
and  his  opinions  are  of  more  than  ordin¬ 
ary  value  to  the  general  public,  as  well 
as  to  the  municipal  and  State  officials 
throughout  the  United  States,  where  good 
public  highways  are  so  badly  needed. 
His  opinion,  as  above  recited,  may  mean 
a  great  deal  and  certainly  they  are  much 
more  than  vain  imaginings.  They  may 
be  prophetic. 


Spoiled  His  Fun. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  all  who  are  suffer¬ 
ing  in  any  way  from  depression  of  bus¬ 
iness  to  blame  the  bicycle  for  what  they 
claim  as  bad  times.  To  the  lamentations 
of  liverymen,  boatmen,  pianomakers, 
etc.,  etc.,  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch^  now 
adds  a  disgusted  disciple  of  Izaak  M  alton 
in  the  following  words: 

“Never  caught  a  thing!"  declared  the 


old  man.  “Never  even  got  a  decent  bite. 
Got  up  before  daylight  and  rode  and 
walked  forty  miles,  spent  $3  in  fares 
and  $5  for  sandwiches  and  rum,  and 
never  teched  ’em. 

“Fishin’  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be, 
anyhow,”  he  continued,  mournfully.  “We 
used  to  go  ’round  New  YTork  ’most  any¬ 
wheres  and  bring  in  a  good  mess.  Now 
you  can’t  bring  anything  but  a  jag.” 

“How  do  you  account  for  it?”  I  in¬ 
quired,  sympathetically. 

“The' bicycle,”  said  he. 

“Wha-at?  What  in  the  world  has  the 
bicycle  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“I  don’t  know — everybody  says  it’s  the 
bicycle,  you  see.  The  bike  has  just  ever¬ 
lastingly  knocked  the  spots  out  of  fish¬ 
in’,  ’n  everything  else — so  they  say.  Few 
years  ago  it  was  the  Sherman  law.  Then 
it  was  the  McKinley  law.  Next  year  it 
will  probably  be  silver.  Just  now  it  is 
the  bicycle.  ’S  plum’  discouragin’,  but 
I  s’pose  we’ve  got  to  sand  it.” 


Awfully  Important. 

“I’m  sorry  dinner  is  late,  John,”  she 
said  apologetically.  “The  fact  is,  I  went 
to  the  club  this  afternoon,  and  there  was 
such  an  important  subject  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  that  I  could  not  leave  until  late.” 

“I  suppose  you  were  settling  the  Pres¬ 
idency  of  the  United  States,”  he  sug¬ 
gested  sarcastically. 

“Oh,  dear,  no,”  she  answered  solemn¬ 
ly.  “It  was  a  matter  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  that.” 

“The  financial  question,  perhaps?”  he 
sneered,  for  it  alwmys  put  him  in  ill 
humor  to  have  dinner  late. 

“No,’’  she  replied  calmly.  “Nothing 
of  that  sort  could  have  detained  me;  but 
when  the  discussion  turned  on  bicycle 
saddles  I  really  could  not  tear  myself 
away.”— Chicago  Evening  Post. 


At  Herne  Hill  track,  London,  on  last 
Saturday,  Palmer,  the  English  crack, 
rode  a  hundred  miles  in  3  hours  47  min¬ 
utes  and  47  3-5  seconds,  breaking  the 
record. 


Tire  or  Valve  which  ? 


id 


A  Hint  to  Cyclists. 

When  Mary  rides  a  bicycle 
She  wears  a  natty  suit, 

With  leggings  trim  and  saucy  cap, 
And,  oh,  she  is  a  “beaut!” 

She  doesn’t  wobble  on  her  wheel, 

But  sits  up  straight  and  fair, 

And,  seeing  her,  the  men  all  stop 
To  watch  her  everywhere. 

When  Harry  rides  a  bicycle 
He  straps  his  trousers  tight 

Around  his  ankles  in  a  bunch, 

And,  oh,  they  are  a  sight! 

He  humps  his  back  like  an  old  cat, 
In  most  ungraceful  crooks. 

And  everyone  who  sees  him  says, 
“How  bad  that  fellow  looks.” 

The  moral  of  this  verse 
Is  plain  enough,  I  guess. 

It  is  that  bicyclists  should  be 
Most  careful  how  they  dress. 

A  wheel  makes  one  conspicuous 
And  one  brought  in  the  sight 

Of  thousands  of  his  fellowmen 
Should  try  to  dress  just  right. 

— Somerville  Journal. 


7000. 


At  Least  Calculation  That  Number 
of  Cyclists  Were  in  tlie  Brooklyn 
Poi  u«le  Li.st  Saturday — New  York: 
is  Doing1  Well  by  Her  Cyclists, 
New  Roads,  Cycle  Paths  and  Shel¬ 
ters  Being  Put  in  by  “Gotham.” 

From  New  York  city  to  the  sea  on 
last  Saturday  afternoon  passed  some 
7000  wheelmen  formed  in  a  regular 
parade  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  return  cycle  path  from  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  to  Coney  Island.  The 
course  lay  over  the  noted  cycle  path 
that  stretches  like  a  band  of  gray  rub¬ 
ber  from  the  vortex  of  “Greater  New 
York”  to  where  the  waves  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  wash  up  upon  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Long  Island.  It  was  a  noteworthy 
sight — the  long  line  of  wheelmen  as  for 
several  hours  it  swept  past  the  review¬ 
ing  stand  whereon  were  stationed  Mayor 
Wurster  and  many  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  “City  of  Churches,”  as  well  as 
Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  other 
noted  public  men,  including  Chief  Con¬ 
sul  I.  B.  Porter,  of  the  New  York  Di¬ 
vision  L.  A.  W. 

Every  public  house  on  the  boulevard 
was  decked  out  in  flags  and  bunting, 
and  many  private  residences  were  pret¬ 
tily  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  path,  near  the  south¬ 
ern  gate,  in  Prospect  Park,  was  a  large 
banner,  proclaiming  that  the  Park  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  Good  Roads  Associa¬ 
tion  extended  the  glad  hand  to  all 
riders  of  the  silent  steed. 

No  city  in  the  country  is  doing  more 
for  its  citizens  who  ride  bicycles  than 
is  “greater  New  York.”  Many  streets, 
drives,  etc.,  are  being  altered  by  the 
action  of  the  Park  Commissioners  and 
the  authorities  generally.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Commission, 
has  been  especially  active. 

Mr.  Woodruff  announced  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  his  predecessor  had  provided  all 
the  artistic  improvements  required  for 
the  parks,  and  he  would  devote  his  at¬ 
tention  and  energies  to  good  roads. 

He  has  kept  his  promise.  Although 
less  than  six  months  in  office,  he  has 
completed  or  inaugurated  road  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  destined  to  provide 
Brooklyn  with  a  system  of  unequaled 


roads  for  bicycling  and  driving. 

In  less  than  two  months  he  has  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Ocean  Parkway,  or 
Boulevard,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a 
bicycle  road  five  and  a  half  miles  long 
and  twenty  feet  in  width,  to  be  used  as  a 
return  cycle  path,  supplementing  the 
eighteen-foot  cycle  path  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  parkway.  The  old  path  has 
been  virtually  reconstructed  and  provid¬ 
ed  with  stone  crossings  at  the  intersect¬ 
ing  streets,  instead  of  the  old  wooden 
crossings,  which  had  become  so  badly 
warped  as  to  be  dangerous  to  riders. 

He  has  put  down  an  eight-foot  con¬ 
crete  walk  all  the  way  from  Prospect 
Park  to  Coney  Island  on  the  west  side, 
thus  providing  an  unsurpassed  walk  for 
pedestrians,  and  on  the  east  side  six  feet 
of  flagging  has  also  been  put  down  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  walk. 

The  west  drive  of  the  Ocean  Parkway 
is  being  macadamized  from  Prospect 
Park  to  Coney  Island  for  the  use  of 
business  wagons.  This  work  is  well  un¬ 
der  way,  and  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  July.  The  east  drive  will  he  kept 
soft  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer 
that  kind  of  road  for  their  horses. 

The  main  road  is  being  improved  as 
rapidly  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commissioner  will  allow,  and  as  a 
result  many  of  the  sources  of  complaint 
existing  when  he  began  the  work  of 
improvement  have  been  obliterated. 

There  have  been  placed  along  the 
Ocean  Parkway,  at  convenient  distances, 
drinking  fountains,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cyclists,  pedestrians,  and  also  for 
horses,  and  benches  have  also  been  put 
along  the  roadways,  which  afford  grate¬ 
ful  resting  places  for  the  people  using 
the  path  or  walking  to  Coney  Island. 

A  little  over  $100,000  has  been  spent 
in  making  these  improvements,  and  all 
the  work  has  been  done  in  less  than  two 
months.  It  was  made  possible  by  the 
Commissioner,  in  arranging  in  advance 
for  the  rapid  delivery  of  the  stone  need¬ 
ed  for  the  work,  and  by  his  constant  at¬ 
tention  to  and  direction  of  the  work 
while  it  was  progressing. 

At  the  Coney  Island  end  of  the  cycle 
path  a  new  shelter  has  been  constructed, 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  At  the 
Ocean  Parkway  entrance  to  Prospect 
Park  the  Commissioner  has  had  two 
rendezvous  constructed,  where  the  bicy¬ 
clists  may  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  when  coming  from  or  going  to  the 
island. 

A  contract  has  just  been  let  for  the 
construction  of  a  shelter,  which  is  to 
cost  about  $5000,  which  will  be  situated 
close  to  the  west  rendezvous.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  has  had  two  roads  construct¬ 
ed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  main  drive,  at 
the  Ocean  Parkway  entrance,  so  that  the 
bicyclists  may  enter  or  leave  the  Park 
without  danger  of  collision  with  vehicles. 

Along  the  Port  Hamilton,  Franklin 
and  Flatbush  avenue  sides  of  the  park 
he  has  prepared  the  walk  so  that  it 
makes  a  most  desirable  cycle  path,  thus 
relieving  the  drives  of  the  park. 

At  the  Plaza  entrance  to  the  park  he 
has  had  Flatbush  avenue  asphalted,  so 


that  the  bicyclists  may  cross  the  car 
tracks  safely,  and  this  pathway  has  been 
carried  through  one  of  the  walks  in  Res¬ 
ervoir  Point  Park,  so  as  to  enable  the 
bicyclists  to  reach  the  Eastern  Parkway 
cycle  path  without  danger. 

At  Bedford  avenue,  where  there  is  a 
great  crush  of  vehicles,  turning  sharply 
into  Eastern  Parkway,  he  has  arranged 
the  curbing  so  as  to  enable  the  bicyclists 
to  get  upon  the  avenue  lower  down  at  a 
safer  point. 

Another  great  improvement  now  being 
carried  out.  which  will  be  of  benefit  to 
riders  and  drivers,  as  well  as  to  bicy¬ 
clists,  is  the  Glenmore  avenue  improve¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  completed  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
beginning  the  work.  The  improvement 
extends  from  the  present  termination  of 
the  Eastern  Parkway  to  the  county  line, 
where  it  connects  with  the  macadam 
roads  of  Queens  County  and  with  a  road 
leading  to  the  magnificent  Forest  Park, 
recently  acquired  by  the  County  of  Kings 
for  the  use  of  Brooklyn  people,  through 
which  a  drive  is  now  being  constructed. 

The  bicycle  has  been  a  chief  factor  in 
helping  along  all  of  these  improvements, 
and  other  cities  will  do  .  well  to  pattern 
after  the  far-sightedness  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  New  York  do  all  she  can  for  cyclists. 


Wood  in  Wheels. 

The  wcoden  handle  bar  has  come  to 
stay.  Every  day  one  sees  more  and 
more  wooden  handle  bars  in  use  by 
cyclists,  and  it  is  probable  that  before 
very  long  the  steel  bar  will  be  relegated 
to  the  rear  altogether.  Wood  seems  to 
be  coming  more  and  more  into  favor  in 
the  general  construction  of  bicycles, 
whole  machines  being  now  constructed  of 
this  material.  When  the  wood  rim  was 
first  introduced  manufacturers  and  riders 
generally  had  no  use  for  it.  In  Eng¬ 
land  particularly  it  was  condemned  as  an 
idea  that  wras  dangerors  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  but  what  was  the  result? 
Wood  rims  to-day  are  the  kind  that  is 
demanded  by  nine  out  of  ten  riders. 


THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

“I  can’t  be  riding  all  the  time,  poor 
Fido  must  have  a  walk,  he  don’t  get 
many  walks  nowadays,  poor  fellow.” 


1 1 


Some  Men  +  + 

•  f  are  Doubters 

ALL  THEIR  LIVES.  They  refuse  to  investigate, to 
try  new  ways  and  things.  There  are  some  who  will 
not  believe  that  Our 

Adjustable  Bent-wood  Handle  Bar 

Saves  the  rider’s  arms  and  hands  from  Fatiguing 
Vibration. 

We  don’t  ask  doubters  to  take  our  word.  We  will 
allow  them  to  do  all  the  judging.  If  they  try  our 
Handle  Bar  and  find  it  other  than  we  say,  back  goes 
their  money.  We  don’t  want  it. 

For  fuller  information  write 

SCHAUM  &  UHLINGER, 

GLEN  WOOD  AVE.  &  and  ST.,  -  Philadelphia. 
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WHO  RUNS  SUNDAY? 


A  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Clergyman 

Says  That  the  Bicycle  Runs  the 

Sahhatli. 

Pastor  Herman  Vanderwart,  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  says  that  the  bicycling  folk  are 
endeavoring  to  run  the  Sabbath  to  suit 
themselves.  In  a  sermon  last  Sunday 
Mr.  Vanderwart  said  that  during  six 
days  of  the  week  we  go  down  into  the 
valley  of  toil,  where  drudgery  and  care 
blacken  the  life;  on  the  seventh  we  have 
a  chance  to  go  up  into  the  mountain  to 
purify  ourselves  in  the  fresh  air  and 
blessed  sunlight.  There  is  not  a  man 
but  lives  upon  the  edge  of  a  cyclone, 
and  there  is  need  of  one  day  of  rest  to 
renew  wasted  energy — “there  is  only  one 
day  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  get  a  chance 
at  you  and  prod  you,  and  God  knows 
how  much  you  need  it.” 

He  blessed  God  for  the  invention  of 
the  bicycle,  the  two-wheeled  evangelist 
of  health  and  happiness  for  thousands 
who  feel  the  effects  of  our  climate  and 
the  hustling  life  that  tells  so  fearfully 
upon  man  and  woman.  The  wheel  is 
nothing  short  of  Divine  Providence,  he 
said,  leading  to  that  outdoor  exercise 
necessary  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
confinement  in  stores  and  offices.  It  is  do¬ 
ing  for  man’s  health  and  happiness  what 
steam  has  done  for  industry. 

But  with  all  its  benefits  the  wheel 
is  seeking  to  run  the  Sabbath  out  of 
the  week.  Buggy-riding  cannot  hold 
a  shadow  to  the  wheel  for  those  who 
go  on  a  Sunday  lark.  Even  those  who 
formerly  read  when  they  stayed  away 
from  church  uow  go  out  on  a  wheel  and 
ride  through  the  country.  So  many  peo¬ 
ple  use  the  wheel  to  go  off  on  Sunday 
sprees  and  picnics  that  they  have  very 
nearly  shaken  out  every  regard  for  re¬ 
ligion;  and  yet  these  people  were  doing 
more  harm  to  themselves  than  to  the 
church. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  both  sides  of 
a  story  and  especially  the  church  side 
seems  to  be  well  set  forth  by  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  divine. 


Pro  and  Coil. 

Much  is  said  of  the  bicycle  as  a  dis¬ 
turbing  element  in  business.  One  state¬ 
ment  is  that  2000  tailors  are  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  New  York  because  the  vast 
army  of  wheelmen  have  ceased  to  wear 
fine  clothes  on  Sunday.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  profits  of  the  rubber  men  last 
year  were  over  $3,000,000.  There  are 
always  two  sides  to  a  business  revolu¬ 
tion. 


“Queen  Vic’s”  Views. 

Queen  Victoria  is  favorably  inclined 
towards  cycling,  but  she  abominates 
what  is  termed  in  England  the  rational 
costume,  or  as  we  know  it  here,  the 
“bloomer  rig,”  for  women.  This  feel¬ 
ing  upon  the  part  of  “Good  Queen  A  ic’ 
is  excusable,  for  in  so  far  as  woman  s 
bicycling  dress  approaches  the  masculine 
it  is  detestable.  Among  so-called 


“smart”  women  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  most  attractive  costume  includes  the 
well-cut  skirt  of  modest  length,  the 
trimly  belted  Norfolk  jacket,  and  the 
laced  boots  that  so  charmingly  clothe  a 
slender  foot  and  ankle. 

American  women  have  found  out  al¬ 
ready  that  as  far  as  looks  are  con¬ 
cerned  bloomers  “don’t  go.” 


’97  CYCLE  SHOW. 


It  Goes  to  New  York;  City  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace. 

New  York  city  is  to  have  the  1897 
National  Cycle  show,  but  it  will  not  be 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  The 
question  of  where  was  the  best  place 
to  hold  the  ’97  Cycle  Show  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Cycle  Board  of  Trade 
for  some  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  President 
R.  L.  Coleman,  with  full  power  to  act, 
and,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  whole 
situation,  Mr.  Coleman  decided  that  it 
would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  cycling 
that  the  Eastern  show  should  be  held 
in  New  York  city,  as  heretofore,  and 
yesterday  a  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  Grand  Central  Palace  Company 
whereby  that  building  has  been  secured 
for  the  National  Exhibition  of  1897. 

The  Grand  Central  Palace  (situated 
at  Forty-third  street  and  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue)  offers  unrivalled  facilities  for  just 
such  an1  exhibition,  and  over  100,000 
square  feet  (more  than  double  the  space 
ever  occupied  before  for  any  cycle  show) 
will  be  available  for  allotment  among 
exhibitors. 

The  Grand  Central  Palace  Company 
will  construct  a  new  entrance,  giving 
easy  access  to  the  building,  and,  with 
the  numerous  exits  located  all  around 
the  building,  there  is  no  doubt  that  large 
crowds  can  be  handled  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

From  the  notification  of  intention  to 
exhibit  already  received  by  the  National 
Cycle  Board  of  Trade  it  is  apparent  that 
every  available  inch  of  the  Grand  Cen¬ 


tral  Palace  will  be  applied  for  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

Men  anil  Women,  Mules  nncl  Babies, 
Stare  at  Cyclers  on  New  York 
Canal  Tow-Patlis. 

The  proposal  to  turn  the  tow-paths 
along  the  canals  of  New  Y^ork  State  to 
account  as  cycle  paths  and  have  the 
State  look  after  them  seems  to  meet 
with  general  favor  in  the  “Empire 
State.”  The  Buffalo  Courier  comment¬ 
ing  upon  this  matter  says: 

The  cyclists  of  Buffalo  have  begun  to 
take  advantage  of  the  right  given  them 
to  the  use  of  the  tow-path.  Sunday  the 
path  along  the  bank  of  the  Hamburg 
Canal  was  lined  with  wheelmen  and 
wheelwomen.  The  going  was  good,  and 
far  cooler  than  any  of  the  city  streets 
or  boulevards.  The  river  on  one  side 
and  the  canal  on  the  other  made  a  rath¬ 
er  cool  ride  even  on  the  warmest  day. 
The  meeting  of  canal  boats  and  teams 
of  mules  was  hardly  more  inconvenient 
than  meeting  a  farmer  on  a  country 
road,  as  the  drivers  appear  to  be  a 
good-natured  lot,  who  are  in  no  hurry, 
and  willing  to  share  the  path. 

The  mysterious  inhabitants  of  the 
boats  gaze  long  and  hard  at  the  cyclists 
and  seem  to  enjoy  the  break  in  the 
monotomy  of  level  path.  The  dogs  bark 
good  naturedly  and  the  boat  awakes. 
The  captain  straightens  up  and  smoothes 
out  his  whiskers  as  he  sees  a  prettily 
dressed  fair  one  wheeling  toward  him, 
and  the  many  children  stare  with  envi¬ 
ous  eyes  and  make  signs.  The  mules 
point  their  ears  as  they  see  the  strange 
sight  approaching,  and  the  driver  hauls 
them  a  little  nearer  the  canal  bank  to 
give  room.  The  young  mules  snort  and 
sometimes  threaten  to  shy,  but  the  “ge 
lang  you”  of  the  driver  makes  them  drop 
their  ears  and  forget  their  skittishness 
as  they  lean  up  against  the  collars  and 
plod  wearily  on. 

As  the  former  monarchs  of  the  path 
seem  to  show  a  friendly  disposition, 
tow-path  touring  will  doubtless  be¬ 
come  popular. 
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Love's  Transformation. 

No  more  unto  the  myths  of  old 
Sweet  Love  delighted  clings, 

For  Love  rides  on  a  bicycle, 

And  Love  has  lost  his  wings. 

No  more  the  romance  of  the  past 
A  pleasing  thrill  imparts, 

For  Love  upon  a  bicycle 
Now  chases  human  hearts! 

Alas!  the  happy,  happy  days! 

But — cool  my  burning  brow; 

For  Love  wheels  down  the  dusty  ways, 
And  Love’s  a  scorcher  now! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 


A  Press  View. 

Aroused  to  more  than  an  ordinary  de¬ 
gree  over  the  matter  of  road  improve¬ 
ment  by  the  great  bicycle  parade,  held 
last  Saturday  iu  Brooklyn,  the  New 
York  Herald  says  editorially: 

“The  magnificent  parade  of  wheelmen 
on  the  Ocean  Parkway  yesterday  in 
dedication  of  the  return  path  from 
Coney  Island  forms  another  milestone 
in  the  amazing  progress  of  the  wheel. 

Seven  thousand  wheelmen  were  in 
line,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
one  of  them  was  interested,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  the  question  of 
good  roads.  The  parade  was  therefore 
not  only  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
over  the  opening  of  the  level  and  beau¬ 
tiful  return  path,  but  it  was  an  earnest 
of  what  is  yet  to  come  through  the 
medium  of  the  wheel  in  the  matter  of 
better  roads.  It  was  a  prophecy. 

“It  is  not  unreasonable  to  predict — if 
the  popularity  of  this  health  giving  in¬ 
vention  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years — that  the  great 
political  parties  of  the  future  will  be 
forced  to  formulate  a  bicycle  plank  in 
their  national  platforms,  and  that  that 
plank  will  deal  more  or  less  with  the 
question  of  good  roads. 

“When  7000  wheelmen  congregate  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  a  single  bicycle 
path  the  wheelmen  of  the  country  at 
large  may  easily  amalgamate  on  the 
question  of  good  roads  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“Perhaps  we  may  yet  have  a  bicycle 
path  from  New  York  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Who  knows?” 

The  foregoing  is  extremely  suggestive 
of  the  temper  of  both  press  and  public 
in  relation  to  the  good  roads  move¬ 
ment. 


13,068  Cycles  Stolen  in  ’05. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L.  A.  W. 
Agents  wanted. 


Alex  Laing,  the  young  St.  Louie  ama¬ 
teur  who  recently  won  first  time  in  the 
Forest  Park  road  race,  incidentally  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  course  record,  again  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  June  23,  at  St.  Louis. 
In  a  20-mile  road  race  Laing  secured 
first  time  prize  in  the  face  of  strong  com¬ 
petition.  His  mount  was  a  Rambler,  fit¬ 
ted  with  G.  &  J.  Tires. 


Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Rach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connectea  witri 
the  history  or  the  significance  of  the  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  De 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  of  the  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  ana  pastea 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  maices 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 


The  Superiority  of  Barrel 
Hubs. 

There  are  still  some  manu¬ 
facturers  who  adhere  to  the 
now  old-fashioned  solid  hub. 
Barrel  hubs  are  quite  in  line 
and  harmony  with  large  tub.ng. 
Their  primary  advantage  lies 
in  the  increase  of  strength 
with  no  additional  -weight,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  providing 
a  lighter  hub  with  no  sacrifice 
of  strength,  which  may  be  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  The  force  applied  to  a 
hub  indicates  a  certain  lever¬ 
age,  and  it  is  a  simple  princi¬ 
ple  in  mechanics  that  the  farth¬ 
er  the  fulcrum  is  placed  from 
the  point  of  resistance,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  strain  with 
the  same  power  exerted  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever.  The 
centre  of  the  hub  represents 
the  point  of  resistance,  its 
circumference  the  fulcrum, 
while  the  sprocket  represents 
the  lever  itself.  Therefore,  by 
increasing  the  dianieter  of  the 
hub  the  fulcrum  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  power  exerted 
and  farther  from  the  point  of 
resistance,  thus  reducing  the 
strain  upon  the  hub.  and  pro¬ 
portional  eiy  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  part  for  equal 
strength. 

An  interesting  point  in  con¬ 
nection  with  forge!  hubs  used 
on  Columbia  bicycles  is  that 
the  plain  forgings  for  new  hubs 
weigh  37  7-8  ounces  for  the 
rear,  and  12%  for  the  front, 
while  the  finished  hubs  are  re¬ 
duced  to  but  6%  and  2  ounces 
respectively,  equaling  a  trifle 
over  83%  per  cent,  reduction  m 
either  case,  gi'ing  as  light  a 
hub  as  any  made,  and  yet  of 
gieat  strength.  The  spoke 
holes  on  the  sprocket  site  of 
the  rear  hub  are  made  with  a 
buttonhole  arrangement,  prov¬ 
ing  a  great  convenience  in  plac¬ 
ing  or  removing  spokes.  The 
flanges  on  this  hub  are  2% 
inches  apart,  which  makes 
it  plainly  evident  that  the 
J'ope  Manufacturing  Com- 
panv  deem  the  strength 
of  *  the  rear  wheel  of 
such  vital  importance  that  they 
will  not  sacrifice  it  by  narrow¬ 
ing  the  hub  to  meet  a  like 
shortening  in  the  crank  shaft 
in  providing  for  a  reduction  in 
the  tread. 


Everyone  who  seeks  bicycl¬ 
ing  pleasure  regardless  of 
cost  will  choose  a  Columbia 
— standard  of  the  world. 
Those  who  wish  for  any 
reason  to  economize  will 
select  Hartfords  at  their 
new  prices,  865,  850,  845. 


Strength  of  Columbin 
Nickel  Steel. 

There  are  a  great  many  curi¬ 
ous  machines  now  in  use  in 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com- 
prny’s  famous  testing  depart¬ 
ment,  and  among  them  is  one 
designed  for  determining  the 
strength  of  tubing  under  vibra- 
torv  strain.  This  machine  at 
first  glance  appears  similar  to 
an  ordinary  turning  lathe.  A 
piece  of  tubing  is  introduced 
between  the  supports,  whicu 
are  thirty-three  inches  apart, 
and  is  caused  to  revolve  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  revolu¬ 
tions  a  minute.  A  weight  is 
suspended  from  the  middle  of 
the  tubing  which  deflects  it 
atKiut  half  an  inch,  and  as  the 
tube  revolves  the  strain  due  to 
this  distortion  is  felt  succes¬ 
sively  on  all  sides.  A  piece  of 
ordinary  commercial  tubing  is 
able  to  stand  about  50.01)0  rev¬ 
olutions  before  breaking,  but 
a  piece  of  nickel  steel  tubing, 
such  as  is  now  used  in.  the 
parts  of  the  greatest  strain  in 
Columbia  bicycles,  has  with¬ 
stood  the  efforts  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  to  break  it  for  two 


weeks,  making  in  that  time 
over  two  million  revolutions,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  piece  of 
tubing  in  question  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  machine  still 
unbroken. 

This  steel  is  the  same  as  is 
used  by  the  Government  in  the 
manufacture  of  its  armor 
plates,  and  the  Columbia  Tube 
Mill  is  the  only  plant  capable 
of  making  it  into  tubing  in  the 
L'nited  States. 

No  wonder  Columbia  frames 
are  strong  and  rigid. 


Improvement  in  Weight. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works, 
which  makes  all  the  tires  for 


Columbia  bicycles,  are  con¬ 
stantly  carrying  on  a  series  of 
elaborate  and  costly  experi¬ 
ments  to  improve  their  goods 
and  to  produce  tires  built  on 
correct  principles,  from  both  a 
scientific  and  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  tires  that  will  be  resili¬ 
ent  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  greatest  durability. 

Experience  has  shown  that 
tires  without  a  sufficient  cov¬ 
ering  of  rubber  on  the  tread 
and  over  the  outside  of  the 
tire  are  unsatisfactory,  and  as 
the  sole  aim  of  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  is  to  produce  an 
article  that  will  give  the  best 
service,  they  are  building  their 
tires  with  a  substantial  layer 


of  rubber  on  the  outside.  This, 
of  course  makes  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  over  last 
year,  but  this  increase  is  much 
more  than  compensated  by  the 
added  durability  while'  the 
speed  of  the  tires  is  even 
greater. 

If  it’s  a  Hartford  tire  it’s 
all  right. 


The  prices  at  which  bi¬ 
cycles  seem  to  be  selling 
again  emphasize  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  classes 
of  bicycles — Oolumbias  and 
others.  Columbias  sell  for 
$100  to  all  alike;  other  bi¬ 
cycles  sell  for  less,  but  they 
are  not  Columbias.  . 


—Bt— Ht— m— m— H*— .mm— .m— -m— * 


The  Bicycle  of  experience. 

A  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  certainty. 
The  “  bicycle  of  doubt  ”  price  saves  you 
little  and  costs  you  much. 

Honest  Catalogue,  Free  at  Columbia 
Agencies — by  mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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VERY  THRILLING. 


A  \ViI»l  Cycling  Tale  From  tlie 
“Wild  and  Woolly  AVest.” 

The  days  of  “foot  lop:  and  the  trail” 
are  not  yet  passed  in  Oregon,  and  the 
pioneers  who  broke  the  trails  and  put 
the  foot  logs  across  the  “branches”  will 
be  interested  in  learning  how  they 
answer  for  bicycle  travel. 

A  Portland  lady  has  been  visiting 
friends  at  Roseburg,  and  a  few  days 
since  she  started  from  there  to  visit  rela¬ 
tives  living  about  thirty  miles  out  in  the 
mountains.  She  is  an  energetic  and  ac¬ 
complished  bicyclist,  and  got  along  very 
well  on  her  journey  for  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  when  the  road  gave  out.  She 
found  a  trail,  which  she  followed  for 
about  a  mile,  when  she  came  to  a  foot 
log  over  a  narrow  but  deep  stream.  She 
was  afraid  to  try  to  walk  across  the  log 
with  her  wheel,  but  having  confidence 
in  her  skill  as  a  rider,  determined  to  ride 
across.  When  about  half  way  over  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong,  and  she  and  the  wheel 
plunged  into  the  stream  and  went  to  the 
bottom.  She  rose  to  the  surface,  and  be¬ 
ing  a  good  swimmer  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  shore.  She  then  determined  to 
have  her  wheel,  which  had  remained 
at  the  bottom.  Securing  a  long  pole  with 
a  limb  near  the  end  which  formed  a 
hook  she  started  in  to  fish  for  her  bi¬ 
cycle,  and  after  some  trouble  yanked  it 
out.  The  trail  beyond  the  creek  was 
level  and  in  good  condition,  and  as  night 
was  approaching  she  concluded  to  mount 
and  make  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  her 
destination. 

She  had  just  got  under  good  headway 
and  was  schorching  along  when  she  saw 
a  bear  on  the  road  ahead.  The  bear 
seemed  the  worse  scared  of  the  two,  and 
stood  staring  in  amazement  at  the 
strange  wheeled  figure  approaching,  the 
wet  and  dripping  bloomers  sticking  close¬ 
ly  to  the  limbs  of  the  rider,  giving  her 
a  weird  appearance.  As  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  the  Portland  woman  was  a  skill¬ 
ed  rider,  and  having  been  accustomed  to 
having  everybody  clear  the  way  for  her 
she  was  not  going  to  back  down  for  a 
bear,  so  she  charged  down  on  him  at 
full  speed,  ringing  her  bell  like  mad. 
The  bear,  seeing  certain  death  or  six 
months  in  the  hospital  inevitable,  wheel¬ 
ed  out  of  the  path,  and  the  lady  whirled 
by  in  a  blaze  of  golden  glory.  She  did 
not  stop  to  look  back,  but  “put  her  best 
foot  forward,”  and  fortunately  soon  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  house  of  her  friends.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  come  back  alone. — 
Morning  Oregonian. 


A  Great  Ride. 

On  June  24,  at  5.30  P.  M.,  John  IT. 
Witts,  mounted  on  a  Syracuse  wheel,  fit¬ 
ted  out  with  Morgan  &  Wright  tires,  fin¬ 
ished  his  trans-continental  record  break¬ 
ing  trip,  at  the  World  Building,  New 
York  city,  having  broken  the  former 
record  of  48  days,  by  7  days.  He  start¬ 
ed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  14th  day 
of  May,  riding  the  entire  distance  with¬ 
out  a  tsingle  repair  to  his  wheel,  and  with 
but  one  puncture,  in  41  days,  1  hour 


and  45  minutes.  The  record  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  one,  demonstrating  the  great 
strength,  rigidity  and  easy  running  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  famous  Crimson  Rim.'  He 
continued  on  to  Fall  River,  Mass., 
where  he  is  employed  as  salesman  in  the 
store  of  Callagan,  Daley  &  Co.,  our  local 
representatives  of  that  town. 


Good  Roads  These. 

“The  story  of  a  small  town  in  this 
State  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia,” 
says  the  Long  Branch  Record,  “forms 
a  fitting  object  lesson  c.n  good  roads.  In 
consequence  of  the  bad  roads  the  wagon 
makers  thereabouts  built  four-horse 
wagons  to  carry  fifty-five  bushel  baskets 
as  a  maximum  load,  Avhich  was  regarded 
as  a  heavy  one.  Real  estate  has  gone 
begging  for  years;  there  was  no  market 
for  it.  It  had  been  impossible  to  settle 
up  estates,  because  no  buyers  could  be 
found  for  the  land.  A  few  years  ago  the 
people  of  the  community  woke  up.  The 
town  issued  $40,000  worth  of  bonds  and 
applied  the  proceeds  to  building  good 
roads.  As  a  result  the  wagon  makers  in 
the  vicinity  are  making  two-horse 
wagons  to  carry,  not  fifty-five  bushel 
baskets,  but  loads  made  up  of  ninety  to 
125  bushel  baskets,  and  still  the  loads 
are  not  regarded  as  heavy.  Two  horses 
are  able  to  do  more  work  than  four 
horses  formerly  could  do,  and  with  great¬ 
er  ease.  On  the  old  roads  two  men  and 
four  horses  with  a  wagon  weighing  1900 
pounds  could  take  two  and  a  half  tons  of 
produce  to  market  and  bring  back  an 
equal  weight  of  fertilizer,  making  one 
trip  a  day.  Now,  on  the  good  roads  one 
man  with  two  horses  and  a  wagon 
weighing  2300  pounds  takes  four  tons  to 
market,  bringing  back  an  equal  weight, 
making  four  trips  a  day.” 


Wliere  Wheels  Go  Free. 

Bicycles  are  now  transported  free  of 
charge  when  the  owner  is  a  passenger 
on  the  following  railroads:  Pennsylvania, 
west  of  Pittsburg;  Yandalia  lines,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Cincinnati  &  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  Louisville,  New 
Albany  &  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chicago  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  New  York,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis. 


Cycles  on  the  Elevated. 

The  proposition  to  have  the  elevated 
railroads  of  New  York  carry  bicycles  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  so  doing.  A  specially  con¬ 
structed  car  would  be  necessary,  and 
all  platforms  would  have  to  be  length¬ 
ened.  In  many  instances  the  stairways 
leading  from  the  street  to  the  station 
would  also  have  to  be  altered.  Talking 
of  this  matter  the  New  York  Sun  says 
editorially: 

“We  think,  however,  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  Manhattan  people  were  to 
put  a  car  on  certain  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  trains  and  transport  machines  for 
a  moderate  charge  between  the  Battery 
or  South  Ferry  and  the  uptown  termin¬ 
als.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  Brooklyn 


the  elevated  roads  carry  bicycles  at  a 
charge  of  ten  cents.  In  Brooklyn  the 
conditions  are  different.  There  the  ele¬ 
vated  roads  are  glad  to  carry  anything 
and  have  no  traffic  to  disarrange.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  Brooklyn  time  is  no  object. 

“But  whatever  is  done,  our  friends  of 
the  wheel  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
what  they  get.  The  predilection  to  beg, 
to  importune,  to  force  a  concession,  is 
not  at  all  creditable.” 

This  is  a  very  fair  way  of  looking  at 
the  matter,  and  the  elevated  railroad 
companies,  if  they  can  obtain  custom, 
may  be  expected  to  do  whatever  they 
find  pays  best. 


A  NEW  HOUSE. 


Another  Large  Establishment  En¬ 
ters  the  Cycling;  Retail  Trade. 

Where  will  the  bicycle  business  stop? 
Everybody  is  either  buying  wheels  or 
selling  them.  In  Philadelphia  the  latest 
house  to  go  into  the  bicycle  business  is 
the  great  firm  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  doing  an 
extensive  business  in  cycling  clothing 
and  accessories.  This  house  has  obtain¬ 
ed  a  large  consignment  of  wheels  at' 
much  below  list  prices.  The  wheels 
are  both  perfect  in  materials  and  work¬ 
manship.  The  firm  guarantee  from 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier  means  all  it 
says.  The  lower-priced  wheel  is  called 
the  “Saxon,”  and  the  higher-priced  the 
“Merion.”  Both  the  men’s  and  women’s 
in  each  grade  are  light,  easy  running  and 
graceful. 

Buyers  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  the  tires  and  saddles  they  de¬ 
sire.  The  wheels  come  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  high  standing — manufacturers  who 
could  not  afford  to  turn  out  inferior 
work.  Those  desiring  a  light,  easy-run¬ 
ning,  graceful  and  strong  mount  should 
see  the  “Saxon”  and  “Merion.”  All  the 
things  that  come  under  the  head  of 
“sundries”  are  also  on  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier’s  counters  at  the  lowest  of 
low  prices— lamps,  belts,  cyclometers, 
wrenches  and  all  the  many  articles  a 
bicycler  needs  are  included.  The  new 
department  has  been  opened  at  the  Fil¬ 
bert  street  end  of  the  main  isle.  Ex¬ 
amination  is  invited.  Anyone  buying 
either  one  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier’s 
wheels  is  assured  of  the  perfect  enjoy¬ 
ment  riding  a  perfect  wheel  invariably 
affords. 

The  firm  also  advertise  the  fact  that 
they  will  repair  bicycles  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner,  in  the  shortest  possible  time — 
whether  the  bicycles  needing  repairs  are 
of  their  own  makes  or  others. 


A  Choice. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher— “What 
is  meant  by  the  seeds  of  dissension?” 

Mary  Jane  Griggs— “Please,  ma’am, 
they  puts  ’em  in  a  fruit  jar  an’  seals  ’em 
up,  an’  you  guesses  on  ’em,  ma’am, 
an’  if  you  guesses  right  you  gets  a 
bedroom  set  or  a  tandem  bisickle.”— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  Marine  Sketch. 

Only  a  little  mermaid. 

Who  perched  on  a  cold,  damp  rock. 
And  wept  as  if  her  system 
Had  incurred  a  dreadful  shock. 

“Alas!  Ah,  woe!”  she  blubbered, 

“I’m  the  victim  of  a  cheat; 

I  cannot  ride  a  bicycle. 

For  I  haven’t  any  feet.” 

— Chicago  Record 


THEY  WERE  MARRIED. 


Novel  Wedding  in  'Which  Cyclers 

and  Apples  Played  Prominent 

Parts. 

A  cycling  wedding  was  solemnized  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  in  Trenton.  N. 
.T.,  between  Harry  E.  Stahl  and  Miss 
Nettie  C.  Morris.  The  contracting  par¬ 
ties  were  dressed  in  full  cycling  cos¬ 
tume  and  they  rested  their  hands  dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  on  a  new  tandem, 
which  was  painted  white  and  decorated 
with  white  ribbons. 

Above  the  happy  couple  a  big  apple 
tree  spread  its  branches  loaded  down 
with  the  green  spheres  which  bring 
trouble  to  the  impatient  schoolboy,  and 
one  of  them  shaken  loose  by  late  rain 
and  a  passing  breeze  fell  upon  the  head 
of  the  bride  by  way  of  a  blessing  just 
as  the  ring  was  about  to  be  slipped  upon 
her  finger  by  the  man  of  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Hope  V.  White,  sister  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  attended  the  bride, 
and  James  Morris,  brother  of  the  bride, 
who  acted  as  best  man,  also  wore  cy¬ 
cling  costumes,  as  did  a  number  of  the 
company  present. 

After  the  ceremony  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  mounted  their  tandem  and 
started  on  a  trip  to  New  York  and  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  every  mile  of  which  they 
i  will  do  on  their  wheel.  They  were 
escorted  a  short  distance  by  a  party  of 
friends,  who  also  rode  wheels. 


New  Cycle  Path. 

A  proposition  is  on  foot  to  build  a 
cycle  ijath  through  the  meadows  from  the 
main  shore  road  to  Sea  Isle  City  in  New 
Jersey.  To  do  this  work  a  company 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $2000 
and  stock  is  being  taken.  The  track 
will  be  two  and  a  half  mies  long  and  of 
wood.  It  will  have  a  railing,  and  will 
oe  five  and  one-half  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
.nches  above  the  ground.  C.  K.  Landis 
and  Marcus  Fry,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  are 
uterested  in  the  track,  the  building  of 
which  will  enable  bicyclists  to  make  their 
seashore  runs  without  being  harassed  by 
the  meadows. 


A  Fading  Fad. 

Last  fall  the  bloomer  girl  and  indeed 
the  knickerbocker  girl  reigned  supreme 
upon  the  Boulevard  and  the  park 
drives  of  New  York.  Prognostications 
were  made  that  the  metropolis  would 
iet  the  fashion  and  that  the  women 
jyclists  of  America  would  soon  be  all 
riding  bicycles  dressed  in  the  next  thing 
,o  tights.  This  prophecy  has  proven  fal¬ 
lacious,  bloomer  costumes  have  almost 
disappeared  from  New  Yorks  cj cling 
Rotten  Row. 


Last  year  when  the  season  closed 
there  were  plenty  of  hloomer  girls,  but 
during  the  winter  their  costumes  under¬ 
went  a  decided  change,  and  when  they 
started  out  in  the  spring  again  the 
bloomers  were  discarded.  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  in  every  one  of  the 
very  few  cases  in  which  a  woman  bicy¬ 
cle  rider  still  clings  to  bloomers  it  is 
because  the  wheel  she  owns  has  a  dia¬ 
mond  frame,  and  she  can  neither  ride  it 
In  skirts  nor  afford  to  buy  a  new  ma¬ 
rine  with  a  low  frame.  Frequenters  of 
the  Boulevard  have  noticed  the  steady 
decline  of  the  bloomer  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  It  is  a  not  infrequent  oc¬ 
curence  to  hear  one  old  rider  comment 
to  another  that  such  and  such  a  wo¬ 
man  has  quit  bloomers  and  gone  back 
to  skirts. 


Soft  Drinks  in  Solid  Form. 

The  thirsty  cycler  will  find  in  the 
Handy  Tablet  Company’s  tablets  a  most 
convenient,  economical  and  quick  way  of 
making  off-hand  in  any  place  a  spark¬ 
ling  and  refreshing  drink.  A  whole  tab¬ 
let,  consisting  of  four  joined  quarters, 
will  make  a  pint  drink  of  sarsaparil¬ 
la,  ginger  ale,  mead,  root  beer,  orange, 
lemon  or  vanilla,  at  the  cost  of  about 
a  cent  a  glass.  The  tablets  are  put  tip 
in  boxes  convenient  to  carry  in  the 
pocket  or  tool  bag. 


Flying-  and  Cyeling. 

Talk  seems  to  be  veering  these  days 
towards  the  practical  use  of  flying  ma¬ 
chines.  Last  week  the  Washington  Post 
printed  the  following: 

“Sooner  or  later  the  inventive  genius 
of  Professor  Langley  or  of  Maxim  will 
solve  the  flying  machine  problem  and 
give  us  aerial  navigation,”  said  Dr.  Henry 
D.  Zellars,  of  Boston,  at  the  Hotel  Page. 
“But  the  chances  are  that  even  if  they 
succeed  in  their  efforts  only  a  portion  of 
mankind  will  care  to  make  excursions 
through  the  upper  atmosphere.  I  have 
no  idea  that  the  flying  habit  would  be¬ 
come  universal. 

“Look  at  the  bicycle  for  instance;  that 
it  is  the  greatest  fad  of  modern  times 
everybody  will  admit,  and  yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  will  never  mount  a  wheel.  The 
time  will  never  come  when  all  the  pop¬ 
ulation  will  take  to  cycling.  So  it  is 
that  even  if  a  first-rate  flying  device  is 
perfected  there  will  be  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  fail  to-  use  it.  But  I  think 
that  we  shall  see  people  sailing  through 
the  air  in  the  next  decade,  for  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  practicability  of  the 
idea  and  in  the  men  who  are  striving  for 
its  development.” 


Sport  for  Women. 

A  bicycle  gymkhana  was  the  unique 
entertainment  recently  provided  by  a  la¬ 
dies’  bicycle  club  in  England.  It  was 
under  very  smart  auspices  and  the  wheel- 
women,  who  all  wore  shirt  waists,  skirts, 
and  white  sailor  hats,  made  an  imposing 
array  as  they  wheeled  up  in  line  at  the 
opening  of  the  exercises.  Over  each 
nameplate  was  a  white  placard  with  the 
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number  of  the  participant  in  black,  thus 
rendering  identification  easy  by  reference 
to  the  distributed  programmes.  The 
events  were  ingenious  and  interesting. 
One  was  a  needle  race  in  which  the  com¬ 
petitors,  after  riding  a  hundred  yards, 
had  to  dismount,  and  after  threading  a 
needle  at  a  table  return  to  the  winning 
post  round  a  marked  course  with  the 
needles  in  their  hands.  Another  trial  of 
skill  required  the  wheelwomen,  after  rid¬ 
ing  fifty  yards,  to  dismount  and  post  a 
bill  on  a  prepared  boarding,  the  judges 
taking  into  account  the  degree  of  care 
and  neatness  shown  in  the  work,  then 
remount  and  ride  to  the  winning  post. 
A  pretty  sight  was  the  bending  race, 
when  perfectly  keeping  their  places  and 
showing  a  complete  mastery  of  their 
machines,  the  competitors  went  in  easy, 
graceful  fashion  between  the  staves  and 
pegs  which  marked  out  their  course.  An 
egg  and  spoon  race,  a  tortoise  race,  a 
musical  race,  and  others  made  up  the 
list  of  events,  for  some  of  which  forty 
wheelwomen  were  entered. 


America  exported  to  Great  Britain 
$428,635  worth  of  cycles  and  sundries 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year.  ijjl  fi  1 

A  cycling  touring  party,  chaperoned  by 
Mrs.  J.  Sloan  Fassett,  left  New  York 
for  Europe  on  the  Fuerst  Bismarck  last 
week.  The  party  will  visit  Holland  first. 

“Would  some  pneumatically  minded 
lover  of  church  work  give  a  minister’s 
wife  a  cushion  tired  wheel?”  runs  an 
advertisement  in  the  personal  columns 
of  a  daily  newspaper. 


A  LITTLE  DISAPPOINTING.— 1. 


The  Lady  Rovers  C.  C.,  spending  their 
holidays  at  a  deadly  dull  country  village, 
are  overjoyed  at  the  approach  of  a  real 
live  man  cyclist — 


A  LITTLE  DISAPPOINTING.— 2. 


— But  it  turned  out  to  be  only  one  of 
the  oldest  of  New  Women  after  all!! 
—Cycling. 


THE  B.  S.  A.  MAN’S  STORY. 


A  Tale  of  the  Reeeut  Raid  Iuto  the 
Transvaal. 

(By  Sybil  Bernstein  in  Qycling.) 

.Just  about  the  time  that  the  news  of 
Jameson’s  defeat  was  confirmed  in  town 
a  little  band  of  three  or  four  men  made 
their  way  up  to  the  Yeoville  Port.  They 
were  utterly  knocked  up,  travel  stained 
and  possibly  weakened  by  hunger, 
and  they  wore  the  regulation  dress  of 
the  B.  S.  A.  men,  which  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  enlist  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  How  they  got  there  we  could 
not  tell  and  we  did  not  ask.  We  would 
have  thought  it  unpardonable  imper¬ 
tinence  to  do,  so.  The  men — big,  strap¬ 
ping,  fine-formed  fellows  they  were- — 
required  all  our  kindness  and  tactful 
hospitality,  and  it  had  to  be  given  under 
circumstances  that  produced  a  certain 
restraint  of  manner  on  both  sides. 
Whatever  the  diplomatic  or  political — 
or  even  the  human — aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  young  members  of  the  Defense 
party  were  horribly  ashamed  of  the 
failure  of  Johannesburg  to  go  out  and 
meet  the  noble  little  band  of  men  come 
to  our  aid.  We  felt  we  owed  these  meu 
an  apology;  and  as  they — very  natur¬ 
ally  perhaps — were  subdued  and  not 
over  cheerful,  very  little  conversation 
was  indulged  in.  There  was  one  of  the 
men,  however— a  merry  looking  son  of 
Erin — who  evidently  took  the  exile  from 
his  native  land  in  a  kindly  spirit;  and, 
as  nothing  could  be  worse  than  that, 
took  all  other  ills  in  a  kindly  spirit,  too. 
We  discovered  that  best  Scotch  was 
about  his  mark,  and,  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  special  blend  of 
“Canadian  Club,”  he  became  decidedly 
talkative.  I  !  j  i|J| 

“Did  you  have  any  cycling  dispatch- 
riders  running?”  he  queried. 

“Of  course,”  we  told  him.  “Quite  a 
large  band  of  them.” 

It  was  a  pity  Chadley  was  absent  at 
the  time,  had  gone  off  to  town  about 
some  inquiries  touching  supplies ;  he 
would  have  enjoyed  a  chat  with  this 
hearty  Rhodesian. 

“Because,”  he  went  on,  “we  saw  one 
fellow  up  there — before  Doornkop,  it 
was,  when  a  few  of  us  outpost  riders 
were  encamped — ride  over  a  matter  of 
a  few  thousand  yards  or  so,  in  as  plucky 
a  manner  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  Be- 
dad!  it  was  grand  to  see  him.  I’d  like 
to  grip  that  chap’s  hand  now!” 

This  was  the  reverse  of  unpleasant 
hearing  for  us.  We  begged  for  more 
particulars.  The  Chartered  man  was 
only  too  willing  to  give  them. 

“He  was  all  alone,”  he  said,  quaffing 
another  draught  of  the  Special  Scotch; 
“and  there  were  Boers  all  around  him, 
in  the  kopjes.  Not  many,  but  just 
enough  to  make  it  decidedly  unpleasant 
for  a  small  party  of  men,  without  any 
cover.  That  fellow  had  none,  and  the 
Dutchmen  had  the  very  best.  We 
couldn’t  get  at  them  for  the  same  reason. 
There  were  only  a  few  of  us— half-a- 
dozen  in  all — so  we  laid  low  and  said 
nothing.” 


“And  they  fired  on  him?”  Greatrex 
asked,  surprised. 

“You  bet!  They  did  their  best  to 
bring  him  down.  No  doubt  they  thought 
he  was  riding  dispatches  to  us;  and 
very  likely  that  is  what  he  was  out  for. 
But  he  never  got  anywhere  near  us.” 

“And  d’ye  mean  to  say  he  escaped 
unscathed?”  asked  Roberts,  the  scep¬ 
tical. 

“He  did — as  far  as  I  can  tell.  1 
should  like  to  see  him  now,  though,  just 
to  make  sure,  like,  I  don’t  like  to 
think  of  that  splendid  boy  lying  dead 
among  the  rocks  and  kranzes,  with 
his  machine  beside  him.  Say,  man, 
those  machines  of  yours  are  a  grand 
invention!  Wish  they’d  introduce  them 
into  the  ranks;  a  grand  substitute  for 
the  Rhodesia  Horse!  *  *  *  That  fel¬ 
low  ride  well?  Well,  I  should  think  he 
did.  What  d'ye  say,  boys?’  he  turned  to 
his  three  silent  companions,  who  smiled 
and  brightened  up  at  the  recolection, 
and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
did  it  as  well  as  most. 

“He  just  went  straight  on,”  our  genial 
Irishman  continued,  “without  glancing 
to  right  or  left,  or  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  bullets  that  flew  around 
him.  I  supose  he  thought  it’d  be 
time  enough  to  uotice  when  one 
struck  him;  but  I  never  saw  a  lad  stick 
a  thing  like  that!  I  believe  it  was  only 
his  speed  that  kept  him  safe,  besides.  A 
Dutchman  must  have  a  good,  steady 
aim,  or  his  shot’s  worth  nothing;  and 
there  wasn’t  a  chance  of  aiming  at  that 
flying  bit  of  nickel-plating  and  india- 
rubber.  A  horseman’d  have  had  his 
beast  shot  under  him  half  a  dozen 
times.” 

There  was  a  round  of  laughter  and 
applause  at  this  typical  Irishman.  In 
the  midst  of  it  our  B.  S.  A.  man’s  face 
saddened,  and  turning  to  us  again,  he 
said  softly: 

■  “Boys,  I’ll  tell  you  another  yarn — 
about  the  doctor;  and,  bedad!  if  you 

don’t  love  his  shadow  now,  you  will 

when  you  have  heard  it.” 

We  crowded  round,  our  hearts  beat¬ 
ing  high  with  anticipation.  The  thought 
of  hearing  anything  authentic  about  the 
heroic  man,  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days  had  placed  on  a  pedestal  so  high 
that  we  could  only  gaze  and  admire  and 
say  nothing,  was  joy  unspeakable. 

“It  was  right  at  the  end,”  the  nar¬ 
rator  went  on;  “we  were  just  about  as 

hard  pressed  as  we  could  be,  and  like 
to  die  of  thirst  and  fatigue  as  well; 
we  didn’t  know  how  long  yet  it  might 
go  on,  or  how  soon  death  or  defeat  would 
come  to  our  aid;  we  were  past  hoping, 
then,  for  either  victory  or  help. 

“At  last  four  of  five  of  us,  driven 
nearly  mad  by  the  frantic  thirst  we  suf¬ 
fered — it  wasn’t  merely  a  thirst  in  the 
throat,  boys,  but  a  dry  burning  all  over 
the  body — made  a  desperate  dash  and 
went  off  to  a  house  about  200  yards  away 
for  some  water.  We  simply  tore  into 
the  kitchen,  and  there  stood  the  old 
half-caste  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
only  living  being  about  the  place.  We 
shouted  for  water;  she  was  too  flabber¬ 


gasted  to  do  anything  but  point  to  a 
big  bucketful  that  stood  at  the  table  and 
poke  at  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her 
big,  white  kitchen  apron. 

“We  drank  that  water,  boys,  like  so 
many  beasts,  plunging  our  heads  into 
the  bucket  in  our  desperate  eagerness. 
I  tffli  you,  for  once  water  was  sweeter 
than  the  finest  Scotch!  Then  we  heard 
a  yell  outside,  and  next  minute  into  the 
kitchen  sprang  Jameson  with  three  or 
four  men  at  his  heels  and  his  eyes  danc¬ 
ing  with  excitement. 

“Without  a  word  he  seized  hold  of  that 
poor  old  woman’s  apron  and  simply 
wrenched  it  off  by  sheer  force;  then 
he  grasped  a  broomstick  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  queerest  flag  of  truce  you 
ever  saw  or  heard  of  was  flying  from 
the  roof  of  that  little  tumble-down 
whitewashed  building.  Then  the  Doc¬ 
tor  came  in  again  and  without  so  much 
as  a  glance  at  us,  knelt  down  at  the 
bucket  and - drank!” 

There  was  a  complete  and  almost  rev¬ 
erent  silence  in  the  little  circle  as  he 
finished.  It  was  broken  by  the  click  of 
glass,  and  the  low-voiced,  simple  and 
earnest  “Here’s  to  Dr.  Jim!”  that  ran 
round  the  ring  before  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation  was  resumed. 

We  had  hardly  set  our  glasses  down 
when  a  cycle  swung  round  the  curve  of 
the  road  and  came  towards  us.  Next 
minute  Chadley  had  dismounted,  and 
the  good-natured  Chartered  man  had 
sprung  up  and  was  pointing  at  him,  a 
broad  grin  of  delighted  admiration  on 
his  face. 

“That’s  him!”  he  said  almost  softly, 
but  very  forcibly.  “The  very  chap! 
Another  toast,  boys!” 

Chadley  came  up,  meanwhile,  and 
joined  in  drinking  his  own  health  in 
the  most  innocent  manner  in  the  world. 
Only  when  the  B.  S.  A.  man  said,  with 
his  glass  raised,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Chad,  “Here’s  to  the  plucky  dispatch- 
rider  who  isn’t  afraid  of  Boer  bullets,” 
the  poor  fellow — he’s  very  modest,  is 
Chad — flushed  hotly,  and  gulped  down 
his  liquor  in  extreme  haste. 

But  the  B.  S.  A.  man  was  not  going  to 
let  him  off  so  lightly.  He  must  shake 
hands,  and  the  grip  he  gave  Chad  must 
have  been  enough  to  show  him  that  this 
little  display  for  his  benefit  was  not 
given  in  a  spirit  of  badinage  merely. 

Somebody  shouted  “speech!”  and 
somebody  else  pointed  to  Chad;  and 
the  poor  tormented  fellow  had  to  get  up 
and  speak. 

“Of  course  I  rode  between  the  Boers,” 
he  said.  “Do  you  expect  I’d  stand  still 
and  be  shot!” 

That  was  conclusive,  so  we  drank  his 
health  again,  and  gave  three  vigorous 
cheers  for  Dr.  Jim  and  then  dispersed. 


Last  Saturday  the  Kings  County 
Wheelmen,  of  Brooklyn,  held  their  an¬ 
nual  race  meet  on  Manhattan  Beach 
track  before  10,000  spectators.  Eddie 
Bald  showed  that  he  can  still  claim  to 
be  king  of  the  track.  Nat  Butler  also 
demonstrated  that  he  is  one  of  the  ’96 
wonders. 


Several  years  ago  the  “Beautiful  White  City,”  on  old  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan’s  shores,  the  grandest  achievement  of  modern  times,  proved  to 
the  world  a  magn  t,  a  fitting  Mecca  whence  seekers  of  knowledge 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  Ramblers  are  used,  mad*-  their 
pilgrimages  and  drank  from  its  fountains  of  international  informa¬ 
tion  and  enlightment.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  the 

WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPO- IP  ON. 

Some  were  unkind  enough  to  call  it  the  “CHICAGO  SHOW” — and 
in  fact  it  did  look  that  wav  in  the  Bicycle  iD  vision.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  instructive  Rambler  exhibit  was  the  center  of  attrac  ion, 
and  yet  people  were  not  surprised.  They  well  knew  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Rambler  construction,  material  and  workmanship,  and 
what  confronted  them  was  an  exhibit  of  “stock”  Ramblers  no 
special-finish  wheels  which  could  not  be  purchased  at  regular  price 
or  at  any  price.  That  was  an  innovation  and  it  “took.” 


The  judges  of  awards  were  oily  too  g!ad  to  show  their  appre¬ 
ciation  and  expre  sed  their  in  'ividuM  and  collective  judgements 
by  a»  arding  to  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co. 

—5  AWARDS— 

two  more  than  were  given  to  any  other  bicycle  exhibitor  at  the 
Wor  d’s  Fair  And  so  there  passed  into  history  a  substant  a»  rec¬ 
ognition  of  he  position  attained  (and  since  retaiueOby  Ramb  er 
bicyc  es  in  the  world  of  wheels.  Th  re  were  ent  r  d  for  ompetition 
in  the  Bicyc  e  Division  150  art'c  es  Number  of  contestants  56. 
Fumber  of  awards  dot-ly  46.  Of  these  we  rec  ived  5  almo  t  one- 
ninth. 

This  reminiscent  mood  was  superinduced  by  the  receipt  of  our 
awards,  which  have  “been  coming”  all  these  years 

Our  handsome  booklet  “17  YFJAR  OLD  BICYCLES”  tells  all 
about  Ramblers. 


GOR/flUbby  &r  JEFFERy  flFG.  CO. 


Chicago.  Boston.  Washington. 


New  York.  Brooklyn.  Detroit.  Coventry.  Eng. 
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The  Bicycle  Atomizer  «» “B.  A.”  Compound 

CLEANS  WHEELS  ANb  PREVENT J  RUST 

Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bicycles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
wheel  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust  lubricating  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

“  B.  A.”  COMPOUND  used  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  of  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 

THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 

Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 

- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 


MANUFACTURED  BY . 

THE  BICYCLE  flTOJVIIZER  CO.  f  2706  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LEARNING  FROM  THE  NAKED 
SAVAGE. 


The  Hreeeli  Clouted  Denizen  of 

Equatorial  Africa  Teaches  Civi¬ 
lized  Man  the  Value  of  a  Botanical 

Prize. 

As  long  ago  as  A.  D.  1248,  Ibn  El- 
Beithar,  a  famous  Arabic  botanist, 
wrote  of  the  virtues  of  a  famous  tree 
which  combined  in  its  fruit  food,  drink 
and  medicine,  which  was  known  as 
“Guru”  or  “Kola.” 

They  were  made  a  most  lucrative,  lo¬ 
cal  monopoly  by  the  Portuguese  traders 
(1445-1486).  From  this  time  on  the 
records  of  travelers  in  Africa  abound 
in  somewhat  extravagant  encomiums  of 
their  properties,  of  which  the  following 
will  give  an  approximate  idea: 

“In  countries  where  the  kola  tree  was 
not  indigenous,  the  fruit  therefore  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  its  use  was  restricted  to 
the  chiefs  and  higher  inhabitants.  No 
business  could  be  transacted  without  a 
few  of  the  nuts  being  previously  eaten; 
no  marriage  gift  would  be  deemed  ac¬ 
ceptable  unless  it  comprised  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  kola  seeds.  Should 
a  personage  of  rank  visit  any  chief, 
whether  the  visit  was  on  ceremony  or 
otherwise,  the  presentation  of  a  few 
seeds,  or  even  the  half  of  one,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  highest  compliment,  convey¬ 
ing  an  assurance  of  friendly  welcome 
and  protection.” 

The  transmission  of  a  few  kola  nuts 
between  chiefs  of  distinct  powers  mark¬ 
ed  the  most  grateful  indication  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  was  similarly  reciprocated. 

The  fetich  man  or  necromancer  in 
pretending  to  call  the  dead  to  life  com¬ 
pleted  the  potency  of  his  spells  by  the 
addition  of  the  food  the  dead  loved 
best  when  in  the  human  body. 

They  formed  an  important  ingredient 
in  "offerings  to  deities  to  avert  disease, 
misfortune  and  insure  bountiful  harvest. 
On  the  eve  of  war  the  kola  nut  acted 
the  part  of  a  mediator  or  herald.  .  lied 
nuts  were  a  declaration  of  war;  white 
an  emblem  of  peace. 

On  the  departure  of  guests  the  host 
was  bound  to  bestow  a  farewell  gift 
of  kola  nuts.  To  one  obliged  to  travel 
great  distances  no  present  could  be 
more  deeply  valued.  Their  use  not  only 
supported  the  strength,  allayed  the  ap¬ 
petite,  assuaged  the  thirst  and  promoted 
digestion,  but  rendered  them  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  fatigues  of  their 
homeward  journey  than  any  other  pro¬ 
duct  that  could  be  obtained. 

They  were  not  especially  used  for 
weak  or  bad  water,  but  usually  carried 
while  pursuing  their  ordinary  work, 
small  fragments  being  masticated  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  the  pulp  after  extraction  of 
the  juice  thrown  away.  This  addition 
to  their  daily  habit  brought  under  their 
cognizance  the  remarkable  faculty  they 
possessed  in  causing  insomnia  or  want 
of  sleep,  and  this  property  they  rendered 
available  iu  protracting  their  festivities 
and  orgies. 

The  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  the  later 
English  voyagers  and  explorers  fell  into 
the  native  predilection  for  the  fruit  until 
it  became  “An  article  of  imperative 
necessity.” 

Lopez  (1594)  shows  that  on  the  Gam¬ 
bia  kola  nuts  were  an  important  com¬ 


mercial  article.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  did 
much  business  with  Senegambia  and 
Sierra  Leone.  The  annals  of  the  Jesuits, 
1604-1605,  mention  the  importation  of 
kola  nuts  by  the  Portuguese,  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  of  exchange. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  kola 
nuts  were  introduced  into  London. 
Apothecary  James  Garrett  brought  them 
to  the  attention  of  Clusius  when  this 
celebrated  botanist  paid  a  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don  (1571  1591). 

Jobson  (1620)  relates:  “That  after 
mastication,  they  rendered  river  water 
so  sweet  as  to  make  it  resember  white 
wine  mixed  with  sugar,  and  that  its 
sweetening  powers  extended  equally  to 
tobacco.”  (Modern  experience,  however, 
has  not  indorsed  such  extravagant  as¬ 
sertions)  . 

In  the  regions  where  they  were  not 
indigenous,  they  were  purchased  after 
a  toilsome  journey  of  great  distance. 
They  were  considered  of  such  inestimable 
value  that  ten  were  thought  to  be  a  gift 
worthy  of  a  kiug,  and  that  for  the  mod¬ 
erate  number  of  fifty  a  man  might  pur¬ 
chase  a  wife.  The  elder  and  wealthier 
people,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  this 
luxury  from  loss  of  teeth,  jiroceeding 
from  the  decrepitude  of  advanced  age, 
carried  with  them  a  small  ptstle  and 
mortar,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  reduced 
the  nuts  into  a  powder,  occasionally 
placing  small  portions  on  their  tongue 
thus  trying  to  secure  the  benefits  which 
would  have  accrued  if  the  nuts  had  been 
eaten  entirely. 

Afzelius  (1794)  includes  among  the 
medical  plants  of  the  colony  the  “famous 
fruit”  of  the  kola,  which,  he  observes, 
was  so  highly  prized  by  the  natives  that 
they  attributed  to  it,  similar  remedial 
virtues  as  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  He 
states  that  the  tonic  qualities  of  these 
nuts  had  become  well-known;  that  the 
traveling  merchants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone  had  exported  them  to  every 
portion  of  the  continent,  even  into  such 
remote  countries  as  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 

Lucas  (1797)  enumerates  them  with 
gold  dust  and  slaves,  as  among  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  commerce.  They  were  esteemed 
a  pleasant  bitter,  and  became  so  grateful 
to  those  familiar  with  their  employment 
as  to  be  considered  of  essential  import¬ 
ance  to  the  comforts  of  life. 

Above  all  things  on  earth  the  guru 
or  kola  took  and  still  takes  its  position  of 
unique  value,  it  is  even  venerated  by 
the  Soudanese  natives  whose  endurance, 
power  and  physique  are  the  continued 
wonderment  of  the  civilized  man  who  is 
brought  into  contact  with  these  guru 
cliewers.  They  use  the  nut  to  allay  hun¬ 
ger,  to  quench  thirst,  to  prevent  fatigue, 
to  renew  wasted  tissue,  to  steady  their 
nervts,  to  produce  the  magnificient  mus¬ 
cular  development  for  which  they  are 


famous.  Yet  civilized  man  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  has  only  recently  shown 
his  fullest  appreciation  of  guru  or  kola 
nuts  and  their  value. 

The  German  army  has  adopted  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  guru  or  kola  nuts  as  a  ration. 
Alpine  guides  whose  strength  and  steady 
limb  tower  so  prominently  above  the 
amateur  mountain  climber  now  chew  the 
dried  nut;  and  in  Brazil  tons  upon  tons 
of  the  “wizard  nut”  are  given  to  the 
working  negroes  by  the  planters.  The 
lesson  has  been  learned — the  guru  or  kola 
chewing  Soudanese  with  his  heavy  bur¬ 
den,  insufficient  food  or  water,  long 
marches  under  the  burning  tropical  sun 
has  taught  his  white  and  civilized  broth¬ 
er  the  value  of  his  ever-present  “quid.” 

In  consequence,  guru  or  kola,  or  as 
some  spell  it  “gola”  has  been  included 
in  the  pharmacopea  of  every  land. 

Messrs.  Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  are  making  upwards  of 
109,000,000  tablets  of  chewing  gum  an¬ 
nually  are  the  first  to  recognize  guru  or 
kola’s  value  to  the  bicyclists,  and  have 
incorporated  it  in  a  chewing  gum,  which 
is  known  as  Fleer’s  guru-kolo  gum. 

Some  of  the  season’s  best  records  in 
time  and  in  endurance  will  be  made  by 
chewers  of  Fleer’s  guru-kola  as  the 
strengthening,  muscle-building,  nerve 
steadying  effects  of  the  kola  as  well  as 
its  sustaining  and  thirst  destroying  qual¬ 
ities  are  combined  with  the  pleasing  in¬ 
dulgence  of  chewing  a  clean,  refresh¬ 
ing  chewing  gum  while  awheel. 

Messrs.  Frank  PI.  Fleer  &  Co.’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  well  as  the  quality  and  char¬ 
acter  of  their  latest  product  induce  us  to 
urge  every  bicycle  rider  to  try  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Fleer’s  guru-kola.  Send  the 
manufacturers  25  cents  for  a  sample  box. 


Tlie  Bicycle  Atomizer. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  show¬ 
ers  occur  so  suddenly  that  cyclers  are 
often  caught  and  drenched  and  their 
wheels  drenched  likewise  it  is  well  to 
be  provided  with  a  “bicycle  atomizer.” 
This  little  instrument  will  save  you  the 
trouble  of  wiping  off  the  machine  while 
in  your  wet  clothes,  as  all  that  it  Is  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  is  to  attach  it  to  your  pump 
and  in  a  few  seconds  you  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  machine  with  a  tine  coating  of  liquid 
which  prevents  rusting  and  keeps  the 
nickel  bright.  This  is  espicially  good 
for  the  seashore  where  the  moist  salt 
air  very  soon  rusts  the  nickel  parts  un¬ 
less  cleaned  daily.  The  dew  which  ac¬ 
cumulates  while  riding  at  night  is  also 
a  very  troublesome  thing  to  contend 
with.  We  would  advise  our  readers  to 
provide  themselves  with  this  handy  lit¬ 
tle  article  for  the  prevention  of  rust. 
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What  He  Lacked. 

He  was  versed  in  mathematics 
And  in  eschatology ; 

He  was  fluent  with  pneumatics 
And  with  physiology. 

There  was  “method  in  his  madness” 

As  he  tried  his  new  balloon. 

For  a  journey  to  Mars’  mountains 
And  the  valley  of  the  moon. 

He  could  write  on  any  topic 
That  the  world  had  long  forgot; 

With  his  X-rays  telescopic 
He  could  read  one’s  very  thought. 

He’d  philosophize  and  reason 
Every  new  theology, 

And  both  in  and  out  of  season 
Rant  upon  histology. 

He  had  shunned  the  gifts  of  college 
With  their  honors  and  their  ease. 

For  he  thought  his  wondrous  knowledge 
Was  not  measured  by  degrees. 

But  his  wife,  who  wore  the  bloomers. 
Knew  his  boast  was  overdrawn, 

For  she  failed,  alas  to  teach  him 
How  to  sew  his  buttons  on. 

— Boston  Courier. 


Lucky  and  Unlucky. 

Here  is  the  verdict  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  the  matter  of  who  is  hurt  and 
who  benefited  by  what  is  termed  the 
“bicycle  craze.” 

’’The  tailors  and  hatters  allege  that 
so  many  young  men  nowadays  spend 
half  their  time  in  cheap  bike  suits  and 
caps  that  their  other  outfits  last  them 
twice  as  long.  The  cheap  bicycle  shoe 
also  tells  against  the  better  grade  of 
footwear.  It  is  the  shoemaker's  com¬ 
plaint,  in  fact,  that  fewer  shoes  are 
worn  out  now  than  formerly,  because 
the  bicyclist  never  goes  afoot  when  he 
can  ride. 

“The  livery  stables  and  horse  dealers 
tell  much  the  same  story.  Their  wares 
are  in  diminished  demand.  The  book¬ 
seller  says  that  people  who  ride  don't 
read,  as  formerly,  to  kill  time.  The 
drug  stores  suffer  equally,  because  riders 
are  seldom  sick  and  physicians  are  out 
of  luck.  There  are  gainers,  but  they 
have  little  to  say.  Besides  the  bicycle 
manufacturer,  the  butchers  and  market 
men  are  making  more  money,  and  the 
old-fashioned  wayside  inns  obtain  in¬ 
creased  custom.  Improved  digestion 
causes  a  livelier  demand  for  all  sorts  of 
edibles,  to  the  advantage  of  all  farmers 
and  middlemen. 


Tlie  Plumbers. 

The  plumbers  of  this  city  are  still 
disturbed  over  the  question  whether  it 
is  right  or  advisable  that  members  of 
the  trade  should  ride  to  their  work  on 
bicycles.  Well,  suppose  that  they  are 
able  to  do  more  in  the  day  by  making 
use  of  the  wheel,  and  consequently 
cause  some  saving  to  the  community  at 
large,  these  individuals  ought  to  look  on 
the  improvement  of  their  own  health  as 
a  compensation. — New  Yoik  Sun. 


The  Poor  Novelist. 

Novel  writing  it  would  seem  will  soon 
be  a  job  that  even  a  gravedigger  may 
be  expected  to  turn  up  his  nose  at,  and 
all  owing  to  the  bicycle. 

Arthur  Waugh,  the  London  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Critic,  writes  that  bicycling, 
as  he  hears,  “upon  all  sides,”  is  “slowly 


ruining  the  book  trade.  The  staple  pro¬ 
duct  of  that  trade  of  course  has  long 
been  the  popular  novel,  and  the  suppor¬ 
ters  of  the  popular  novel  are  principally 
young  wives  and  younger  daughters. 
But  nowadays  all  daughters  and  most 
wives  are  in  the  open  air  from  break¬ 
fast  to  dinner.  They  have  no  time  for 
reading,  and  in  the  evening  they  are 
too  drowsy  even  to  go  to  a  theatre. 
Consequently,  the  libraries  find  that 
families  who  used  to  exchange  volumes 
three  times  a  week  do  so  no  more  than 
once  a  month;  they  therefore  limit  the 
number  of  their  orders,  and  find  that 
they  get  on  very  well  with  one-fourth 
of  the  stock  which  was  necessary  a  few 
years  ago.  Meanwhile  publishers  groan, 
and  the  popular  novelist  is  in  despair. 

It  pays  better  to  make  cyclometers, 
wood  rims  or  rubber  tires  these  days 
than  to  make  books. 


New  York  Leads. 

A  result  of  the  recent  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  Streets  and  Highway  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  New  York  City  Consulate, 
L.  A.  W.,  and  representatives  of  the 
Street  Sprinkling  Association,  is  the  re¬ 
port  made  last  week  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Consulate’s  Board  of  Consuls  to 
the  effect  that  hereafter  a  strip  of  four 
feet  wide  will  be  left  dry  in  the  centre 
of  all  asphalted  streets  used  by  wheel¬ 
men,  except  between  the  hours  of  10 
A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.  This  proviso  is  nec¬ 
essary  because  of  the  terms  of  the  sprink¬ 
ling  association’s  contract  with  the  city. 
The  new  arrangement  is  a  distinct  gain 
for  cyclists,  and  in  order  that  it  shall 
become  jiermanenU  it  is  desired  that  all 
violations  should  be  reported  to  the  con¬ 
sulate. 


Sleighs  in  Summer. 

Fashionable  wheelwomen  in  Paris  at¬ 
tach  a  collar  of  silver  bells  to  the  handle 
bars  of  their  machines,  with  most  musi¬ 
cal  results.  The  constant  jingle  of  these 
silvery  chimes  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  sharp,  punctuating  stroke  of 
the  ordinary  bell,  and  the  Parisienne’s 
fancy  is  likely  to  be  copied  by  her  Amer¬ 
ican  sisters. 

Why  Suffer? 

With  great  determination  to  fulfil  1  my  ob¬ 
ligation. 

Which  I  pledged  to  'ire  up  to  when  I  en¬ 
tered  my  vocation. 

Aid  with  full  belief  in  mind  that  I  grace 
the  occupation, 

I  beg  a  moment’s  thought  while  I  make 
the  dissertation. 

It’s  addressed  to  any  person,  born  of  any 
town  or  nation, 

That's  defined  upon  the  map  as  a  place  of 
habitation. 

And  when  you  read  this  through  you  will 
form  determination 

T1  at  you’ll  never  suffer  more  with  dyspep¬ 
tic  aggravation. 

But  you’ll  quickly  gat  a  cure,  which  upon 
its  application, 

It  will  meet  with  your  aproval  and  your 
highest  commend. itien. 

And  you’ll  find  my  little  story  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  by  inflation, 

I  ox  WHITE  S  YUCATAN’S  the  gum  that 
has  got  the  reputation. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


White  Shirts 


********************** 
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¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 
“Great 
Wonder” 

"White  Skirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


********************** 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


BICYCLINQ. 

One  of  the  subscribers  to  Leisure  Hours  wrote  us 
the  other  day  that  after  reading  an  article  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  issue  of  the  magazine,  referring  to  the  merits  of  a 
particular  salve,  which  is  very  efficacious  in  reliev¬ 
ing  that  most  annoying  pain,  and  which  no  one 
knows  how  intense  the  agony  is  without  they  have  a 
toe-corn,  he  made  straightway  to  a  neighboring  drug 
store,  and  inquired  for  a  box  of  “  A-C  rn  Salve.”  He 
ttlls  us  in  the  first  place  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  it  from  this  retail  druggist,  he  desiring  to 
palm  off  on  him  a  salve  of  his  own  production  which 
he,  the  druggist,  said  was  ‘‘just  as  good  as  the 
‘A-Corn’ ”  But  no,  the  subscriber  to  Leisure  Hours 
had  read  to  good  purpose  the  suggestion  made  at 
that  time  in  our  columns,  “do  not  be  put  off  with 
anything  that  is ‘just  as  good’,  but  insist  upon  the 
•A-Corn',  and  have  no  other.”  So  finally  the  drug¬ 
gist  hunted  arouud.  and  said:  "Oh  I  find  that  I 
have  a  box  of  ‘A-Corn,’  I  was  not  aware  that  tnere 
was  any  on  hand.”  Now  the  subscriber  tells  us  that 
within  an  hour  after  the  application  of  this  •  A-Co  n 
Salve,”  he  had  very,  very  great  relief,  and  by  the 
next  day  he  was  not  really  aware  that  he  had  a  corn, 
so  for  as  the  pain  is  concerned  ! 

This  gentlemen  is  a  bicycle  rider,  and  a  member  of 
one  of  the  popular  clubs  of  bicycle  riders,  and  as  you 
all  know,  the  motion  of  the  loot  on  the  pedal  so  ■  on- 
stantly,  naturally  causes  the  foot  to  slip  in  the  shoe, 
especially  on  the  sole.  He  says  that  a  large  number 
of  his  fellow  riders  in  his  club  immediately  purchased 
packages  of  “A-Corn  Salve,”  and.  without  exception, 
every  one  speak  s  in  the  highest  terms  thereof. 

•  A-Corn  Salve”  can  be  purchased  of  all  the  reliable 
and  principal  druggists.  When  they  do  not  happen 
to  nave  it  on  hand,  insist  upon  their  ordering  the 
same.  They  know  well  enough  where  to  procure  it. 
You  merely  insist,  that  is  all. 

Give  it  a  trial  ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  S A LV £ 

NO  PAIN!  NO  POISON! 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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CYCLING  AND  RUM. 


An  English  and  an  American 
Authority  on  a  Temperance  Topic. 

Miss  Frances  Willard,  an  enthusiastic 
temperance  advocate  and  bicyclist,  does 
not  agree  with  those  captious  critics  who 
declare  that  the  easiest  vehicle  to  take  to 
destruction  by  way  of  the  rum  shop  is 
the  wheel.  Miss  Willard's  opinion  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  this.  She  says: 

“The  bicycle  is  spoiling  the  business  of 
the  drinking  shops  and  low  variety  thea¬ 
ters.  It  is  heaven's  way  of  helping  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  a  good  time  without  using 
stimulants.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to 
abolish  drink  by  indirection.'’ 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  enthusiastically 
shouts  the  praises  of  the  bicycle  as  an 
agency  in  the  practical  work  of  temper¬ 
ance.  Instead  of  wasting  their  idle  hours 
in  saloons  or  lounging  about  the  board¬ 
ing-houses  we  are  assured  that  the 
wheelmen  have  taken  to  the  country 
roads,  and  that  they  “eschew  intoxicants 
of  all  kinds.” 

Commenting  upon  what  the  St.  Louis 
paper  says  the  Washington  l  ost  re¬ 
marks: 

This  may  be  somewhat  optimistic.  We 
can  imagine  a  tired  wheelman  far  out 
on  the  road  looking  with  toleration,  at 
least,  at  a  sign  on  a  country  store  bear¬ 
ing  the  legend,  “Lager  beer  on  ice.''  We 
can  even  imagine  that  weary  traveler 
riding  up  to  that  store,  dismounting,  in¬ 
vesting  a  dime  in  a  bottle  of  that  bever¬ 
age,  and  irrigating  his  esophagus  there¬ 
with.  Rut  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a 
general  and  natural  way,  bicycling  is 
promotive  of  temperance.  It  takes  the 
wheelman  away  from  the  saloons,  in 
the  first  place,  and  that  is  a  long  step  to¬ 
ward  temperance.  And  the  fact  that 
hard  drinking  disqualifies  one  for  riding 
the  wheel  is  another  factor  in  the  al¬ 
leged  reform.  All  wholesome  amuse¬ 
ments  are  helps  toward  temperate  living. 


Turning  Towpaths  Into  Cycle  Patlis. 

The  abandoned  towpath  is  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  bicycle  path  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  new  generation,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  history  of  modern  trans- 
portation.  The  ancient  canal-boat  is  be¬ 
ing  relegated  to  the  rear;  the  canal 
route  is  too  slow  for  civilization,  as  it 
exists  at  this  present  day,  when  rail¬ 
roads  are  brought  to  our  very  doors  and 
swift-moving  trains  perform  whatever 
duties  were  imposed  on  the  cumbersome, 
easy-going  vessels  of  inland  navigation. 

So  we  have  the  silent  things  of  steel 
taking  possession  of  paths  that  were 
once  lorded  over  by  the  canal-boat  mule 
and  his  barefooted  driver.  The  mules 
have  been  sold  for  work  on  the  farm, 
while  the  boys,  many  of  them,  doubtless, 
are  reading  the  life  of  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field  and  resolving  to  become  President. 
The  canal-boat  rots  in  her  dock  and  the 
bicycle  occupies  the  towpath. 

The  Erie  Canal  is,  perhaps,  the  great¬ 
est  artificial  water  course  in  America; 
here,  at  least,  inland  navigation  has  not 


been  wholly  abandoned,  for  its  terminal 
points  are  important  enough  to  render  it 
necessary,  and  the  nature  of  interior 
New.  York  of  a  kind  that  demanded  its 
construction.  Yet.  even  here,  the  boat 
mule  takes  second  place  to  the  bicycle, 
and  the  towpath  is  given  over  to  the 
new  method,  of  transportation,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  it  has  come  to 
stay.  The  towpath  is  shared  by  the  bi¬ 
cycle  and  the  mule. 

Between  Philadelphia  and  Reading  we 
have  a  towpath  that  is  practically  aban¬ 
doned  because  navigation  has  almost 
ceased.  Why  should  not  the  converted 
towpath  plan  be  followed  here,  and  the 
course  be  taken  advantage  of  by  myriads 
of  cyclers  who  would  ride  between  the 
two  points?  The  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  will  likely  dispose  of  the  path 
for  a  reasonable  figure,  and  if  the  pointn 
in  the  three  counties  between  the  two 
cities  would  make  provision  for  this 
amount,  they  would  very  soon  be  re¬ 
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imbursed  by  the  consequent  increased 
travel. 

As  in  the  course  of  human  events  an¬ 
cient  methods  have  ever  given  way  to 
new  in  every  department  of  activity,  so 
we  are  justified  in  anticipating  a  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  present  canal  towpath; 
ite  conversion  from  a  course  for  boat 
mules  to  one  for  the  steeds  of  steel. 
When  will  the  cyclers  of  Reading  and 
Philadelphia  take  up  the  subject? 


collar,  as  the  case  may  require.  This 
either  elevates  or  depresses  the  front  or 
rear  of  the  saddle,  and  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  may  remedy  the 
trouble.  If  the  leather  sags  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  it  should  be  tightened  and  stretched. 
If  after  experimenting  relief  is  not  ob¬ 
tained  it  is  best  to  try  a  saddle  of  a 
different  make  or  size.  Padded  or  soft 
saddles  are  not  to  be  commended;  they 
are  very  warm  and  uncomfortable  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  rider  will  find  himself 
slipping  forward  or  sidewise,  making  it 
difficult  to  ride  in  the  proper  position. 
Most  wheels  are  equipped  with  the  “T” 
saddle  post,  which  permits  the  seat  to  be 
placed  in  front  or  in  back  of  the  post. 
Most  riders  find  that  by  placing  the  sad¬ 
dle  well  forward  they  obtain  more  pow¬ 
er,  being  placed  directly  over  their  work ; 
it  also  allows  them  to  assume  a  more 
graceful  position. 

A  Dead  Give  Away, 

The  bicycle  girl  was  almost  in  tears. 

“I  thought  my  disguise  was  perfect,” 
she  said.  “I  had  this  suit  made  just 
exactly  like  my  brother’s  and  the  hat  is 
like  his,  too — and — and — everything  else 
is  like  his,  so  I  don’t  see  how  you  could 
tell  my  sex  so  easily.” 

The  young  man  laughed. 

“Loosen  your  belt,”  he  said.  “A  man 
does  not  pride  himself  on  his  small 
waist.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Little  Charlie  McAdams,  the  5-year-old 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  wonder,  who  holds 
the  four-year-old  championship  of  the 
world,  has  again  made  a  lightening 
change.  His  record  and  reputation  were 
made  on  a  special  miniature  Rambler, 
weighing  12  pounds,  and  which  cost  the 
father  of  the  boy  $175  cash.  A  short 
time  ago  a  Western  manufacturer  at 
the  request  of  his  Texas  agents,  built, 
specially  for  the  boy,  a  9-pound  wheel, 
presenting  it  to  him,  together  with  a 
trunk,  suit  and  so  forth.  The  gift  was 
accepted  and  made  use  of  until  after 
long  and  fair  tests,  it  was  discovered  he 
could  not  make  as  good  time  on  the  new 
wheel  by  several  seconds  as,  he  was  able 
to  make  on  his  3-pounds  heavier  Ramb¬ 
ler.  The  gift  wheel  has,  consequently 
been  returned  with  thanks,  and  the  boy 
will  hereafter  ride  his  Rambler.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  be  seen  on  the  na¬ 
tional  circuit.  He  is  now  riding  in  the 
southern  circuit. 


Study  Your  Sadtlle. 


I.  B. 


Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by 
riders  to  avoid  using  an  improperly  ad¬ 
justed  or  poorly  constructed  saddle,  which 
might  easily  result  in  serious  injuries. 
Saddles  that  please  one  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  suitable  for  another.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  waddle  begins  to  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  a  rider  should  dismount  and  try 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  annoyance. 
It  may  be  found  that  the  saddle  is  set  at 
a  wrong  angle;  the  fault  may  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  loosening  the  bolt  which  at¬ 
taches  the  saddle  to  the  seat  post  and 
slipping  the  spring  or  piece  of  metal 
which  extends  from  the  rear  to  the  nose 
either  forward  or  backward  through  the 


STATE  OF  OHIO,  CITY  OF  TOLEDO 
LUCAS  COUNTY,  88. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY  makes  oath  that 
he  Is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F. 
J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  doing  business  in  the 
City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  HALL’S  CATARRH  CURE 
FRANK  J.  CHENEY, 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December.  A.  D 
1886. 

(Seal.)  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Publio. 


Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials,  free. 


F.  J.  OH  BN  BY  &  CO.,  Toledo, 
8old  by  Druggists,  76a 
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IF  STYLE  COUNTS- 

when  you  are  making  your  selection  of 
a  wheel,  why  then  we  stand  first  chance 
of  winning  favor  in  your  eyes  with  the 


«  *  SYRACUSE  * 

Bicycle,  but  then  style  is  only  one  of 
the  points  in  its  favor,  a  staunchness 
that  is  surprising,  in  fact  almost  doubted 
until  a  spin  on  one  proves  the  claim 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 


Apply  for  agency  for  central  Southern 
States  to  ..... 

Supplee  Hardware  Co., 

Market  and  Fifth  Streets, 
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Then  and  Now. 


Saddest  of  All. 

’Tis  sad  upon  a  summer  eve  to  watch  the 
Western  sky, 

To  see  its  golden  glory  fade,  to  see  the  day¬ 
light  die; 

The  gold  is  tarnished  lurid  red,  the  red  to 
sombre  gray, 

And  like  the  sky  one’s  thoughts  grow  sad 
to  see  the  death  of  day. 

’Tis  sad  to  nurse  day  after  day  an  unre¬ 
quited  love, 

—And  wear  a  smile  to  keep  from  men  what 
one  is  thinking  of; 

To  feel  a  passion  stronger  grown  while 
hope  is  on  the  wane- 

Ah,  this  is  sadness  from  the  dregs  of  sor¬ 
row’s  cup  of  pain. 

’Tis  sad  to  see  a  fair  young  girl;  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  day, 

Whose  slightest  glance,  whose  faintest 
smile,  would  make  the  saddest  gay, 

The  azure  depths  of  whose  soft  eyes  a  vir¬ 
gin  soul  reveal, 

Become  a  humpback  nightmare,  clad  in 
bloomers,  on  a  wheel. 

But  sadder  still  than  all  of  these,  more  in¬ 
finitely  sad, 

More  piteous  than  ever  was  the  waning 
bloomer  fad, 

More  truly  sad  than  daylight’s  death  or 
love’s  despairing  fire, 

To  see  a  man  with  gas  pipe  legs  in  bicycle 
attire. 

—Chicago  News. 


National  Cycle  Show  ’97. 

If  present  indications  count  for  any¬ 
thing,  the  national  cycle  expositions  for 
1897,  to  be  held  under  the  management 
of  the  National  Cycle  Board  of  Trade, 
will  far  surpass  any  cycle  show  ever  held 
in  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Presi¬ 
dent  R,  L.  Coleman  only  mailed  the  pre¬ 
liminary  announcement  of  arrangements 
on  Saturday  last  over  seventy  applica¬ 
tions  for  space  (aggregating  more  than 
300  spaces)  were  received  in  the  first 
mail  yesterday  morning,  and  it  now7  looks 
as  if  the  immense  floor  spaces  available 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  of  Industry, 
at  Forty-third  street  and  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  and  the  Coliseum, 
at.  Sixty-third  street,  Chicago,  will  be 
taxed  to  their  utmost  to  accommodate 
intending  exhibitors. 

Among  the  applications  for  space  re¬ 
ceived  are  the  following  representative 
manufacturers:  Liberty  Cycle  Company, 
John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Company,  E.  C. 
Sterns  &  Co.,  Western  Wheel  Works, 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  McKee  &  Har¬ 
rington,  Tinkham  Cycle  Company,  Gil¬ 
bert  &  Chester  Company,  John  P.  Lov¬ 
ell  Arms  Company,  H.  C.  Shepard  & 
Sons,  Acme  Manufacturing  Company, 
Buffalo  Cycle  Company,  New  Departure 
Bell  Company,  Butler  &  Ward,  Olympic 
Cycle  Mfg.  Company,  Bridgeport  Gun 
Implement  Company,  Tie  Company, 
Hedgman  Rubber  Company,  Relay  Mfg. 
Company,  Syracuse  Cycle  Company, 
Rochester  Cycle  Company  and  others. 


Bicycles  in  France. 

In  France  bicycles  are  taxed  $1.93  a 
year,  and  the  number  of  machines  in 
use  in  the  republic  can  be  accurately 
gauged  through  the  tax  returns.  In 
1892  the  number  of  bicycles  in  France 
was  130,477,  while  at  present  there  are 
160,000.  The  average  is  four  machines 
to  nearly  every  1000  persons.  If  the 
feeble,  the  aged,  young  children  and  the 
majority  of  the  women  be  excluded  from 
the  calculation  the  average  will  be  one 


bicycle  to  every  fifty  persons  able  to 
ride.  In  concluding  his  report  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin  says; 

“The  bicycles  offered  for  sale  on  the 
French  market  are  manufactured  in 
every  land;  France  can  hardly  hold  her 
own  in  manufacturing  these  machines. 
England  supplies  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  foreign  wheels;  a  few  are  imported 
from  Belgium,  and  many  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  high-grade  American  bicycles  should 
not  have  a  larger  sale  in  France  if  the 
right  means  were  used  to  introduce 
them.” 


Different  Now. 

First  Bicyclist— “Did  you  hear  that  fel¬ 
low  on  the  crossing  kick  when  I  ran 
him  down?” 

Second  Bicyclist— “Yes.  Silly  of  him, 
wrasn’t  it?  I  remember  I  used  to  do-  the 
same  thing  myself  before  I  got  a  •wheel. 
— Roxbury  Gazette. 


A  Brave  Act. 

Last  week  at  Akron  A.  K.  Make¬ 
peace,  a  brakeman,  seized  John  Mason, 
a  bicyclist,  as  he  rode  under  the  rail- 
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road  crossing  gates  in  front  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  train  and  throwing  him  back 
saved  Mason’s  life.  Makepeace,  how¬ 
ever,  fell,  and  the  train  passed  over  him. 
He  died  in  two  hours.  He  was  28  years 
old  and  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children. 


Pointers. 

The  building  of  the  original  cycle  path 
from  Prospect  Park  to  Coney  Island 
may  well  he  described  as  epoch-making 
in  the  history  of  wheeling. 

It  is  unlawful  in  New  Orleans  for  any 
one  to  ride  a  bicycle  the  handles  of 
which  are  lower  than  the  saddle. 

Pittsburg  has  an  ordinance  requiring 
all  bicycle  riders  over  the  age  of  14  to 
buy  50-cent  licenses.  Last  year  4285  li¬ 
censes  were  issued.  Those  licenses  will 
expire  on  July  1,  and  it  has  been  pre¬ 
dicted  that  a  total  of  10,000  will  be  is¬ 
sued  this  year. 


The  “spinning  wheel’  of  olden  times 
Was  necessary  quite; 

But  the  spinning  wheel  we  see  to-day 
Is  quite  another  sight. 

It  “spins”  in  country  and  in  town, 
Wliiils  humans  heings  up  and  down, 
And  revels  in  as  much  renown 
As  the  electric  light! 

— Exchange. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


Passing-  in  Cycling  Way  Upon  Hu¬ 
mankind  in  General. 

“It’s  not  the  clothes  that  makes  the 
man,”  an  adage  that  is  more  appropriate 
than  ever  since  the  bloomer  pestilence 
has  become  epidemic. — New  York  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser. 

Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater, 

Had  a  wife  and  couldn’t  keep  her. 

He  hid  her  bloomers,  bike  and  bell, 

And  then  he  kept  her  very  well. 

— New  York  Press. 

“I  thought  her  father  was  so  enraged 
over  the  elopement  that  he  would  never 
forgive  them,  and  now  he  has  given  them 
a  brand-new  bicycle  apiece.” 

“Of  different  makes,  mind  you.  They 
will  be  fighting  like  cats  and  dogs  be¬ 
fore  a  week.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

She  (on  the  avenue) — “There  goes  a 
bicycle  all  in  a  heap!” 

He — “Well,,  I  guess  you’ll  find  there’s 
a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it.”— Yon¬ 
kers  Statesman. 

The  wise  bicycle  virgin  not  only  keeps 
her  bicycle  lamp  well  filled  and  trimmed, 
but  she  carries  a  bell  and  refrains  from 
scorching.— New  York  Journal. 

Briggs — “What!  A  new  bicycle  suit! 
And  so  different  from  the  one  you  had 
on  the  other  day.”  Griggs— “You  bet  it 
is!  I  ran  over  a  woman  who  lives  in  the 
next  block,  and  I  don’t  want  her  to 
recognize  me.”- — Truth. 


I  he  net  result  of  cycling's  popularity 
to  date,  according  to  an  advocate  of  the 
wheel,  is:  Promotion  of  health,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  intemperance,  and  diffusion  of 
money  into  new  channels. 

A  Maine  Coroner’s  jury  recently  ren¬ 
dered  the  following  verdict:  “Deceased 
came  to  his  death  by  excessive  riding  of 
a  bicycle,  producing  apoplexy  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury.” 


J-\achenberger 


“The  Unpaeed  King”  on  a 

..HENLEY.. 

won  the  25  mile  Race  from  Hamilton  at  Denver 
June  19th,  and  also  made  the  5  and  10  mile  records. 


Henley  Bicycle  Works, 


Phila.  Agents 


Cashmore,  Greenhalgh  Co  , 

to  1 5  Arch  St. 


RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


DON’T  GO  IT  BLIND !  — 

Especially  when  you  don’t  have  to.  If  you  want  to  know  where  to  se  1  vour  goods  or  want  a 
a  list  of  all  the  Repairers,  Agents,  Dealers,  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  in  United  States,  with 
their  commercial  ratings,  also  the  most  complete  list  of  bicycle  clubs  in  existence, 
you  can  get  all  this  in  . 


•  •  •  • 


A  $5.00  BOOK 


for  such  is  Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory,  published  at  that  price.  Or  if  you  want 
to  know  where  to  buy  any  make  of  bicycle,  any  and  all  parts  of  a  bicycle,  any  or  all  sundries 
or  specialties  that  are  made  for  the  trade,  you  can  get  it  in  the  Retail  Dealers’  Edition  of 
this  directory . 


FOR  50  CENTS 

Either  book  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  ot  price,  or  sent  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  with  charges 
added . . 


Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 


1232  Market  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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JSJo  string  to  it! 

$10,000. 


In  Advertising  Gifts  without  a  P<?nn\}s  Purchase. 

f  ^  OUt"  WAV  things  quickly,  originally  and  effectively.  Acquaintances 

viLIl  W  cxy  make  business,  so  it  is  partly  our  business  to  make  acquaintances. 
We  want  a  million  of  them,  and  we’re  in  a  hurry.  We  are  going  to  see  what 
$10,000  in  gifts  will  do  toward  it  TICKETS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

No  purchase  whatever  required. 


Some  of  the  Gifts 

i  Cataract  Tandem  Passenger  Carrier,  $225.00 
1  Cataract  Parcel  Carrier,  175  00 

1  Cataract  Bicycle,  protected  against  theft  for 

$75.00  and  guaranteed  for  2  years,  125.00 
1  White  City  Bicycle,  100.00 

1  Jun  or  W.  S.  C.  H.  Bicycle,  65.00 


....In  all  Nearly  Three  Hundred.... 

THE  GREATEST  ADVERTISING  PROPOSITION  ever  undertaken  by  any  individual 
firm.  Call  or  write  and  get  your  tickets  and  full  list  of  gifts. 

Non-residents  can  get  tickets  by  mail.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  our  bicycle 
catalogue. 


fldKERS  OF 


The  Cataract,  The  White  CitL  W.  S-  C.  Cycles, 
a"d  The  Cataract  Carriers. 


FACTORIES: 

116-120  N.  Lincoln  St. 
101-105  N.  Lincoln  St. 
616-622  Austin  Ave. 


Chicago,  0.  S.  A. 


MENTION  CYCLING. 


FINEST  SALESROOM  IN  AMERICA 
riasonic  Temple, 

North  Room,  flain  Floor. 


^MtiyCAN 
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A  LONG  FELT  WANT. 

Every  Wheelman  Should  Have  One. 


tray  bi-cycle  luogage  carrier. 

The  Carrier  is  made  of  patented  fibre,  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  waterproof,  and  guaranteed  non-breakable. 

In  convenience  it  excells  all  other  bicycle  carriers 
of  a  like  kind  in  the  market.  The  shirt  and  trousers 
can  be  folded  neatly  and  packed  as  in  a  drawer  or 
trunk.  In  other  patented  bicycle  carriers  the  clothing 
has  to  be  rolled  up  to  go  in  the  case,  and  the  article  is 
wrinkled  when  taken  out. 

If  desiring  a  carrier  made,  send  us  the  name  of  the 
wheel,  the  pattern  of  year— ’94,  ’95  or  ’96;  also  model 
number  and  the  measurement  of  frame— 21.  23  or  25 
inch.  This  carrier  is  made  of  black  or  red  fibre. 
Sample  of  fibre  mailed  if  desired.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  address 

M.  GARLIC,  Patentee. 

413  Dillwyn  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price  $2.50,  money  accompanying  each  order. 

State  Eights  for  Sale. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Cement! 

Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 


Hitoheoek  Specialty  Co,  Phlla. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


2  Minutes  foi* 


Refreslunenls 


MEAD  LEMON 
ORANGE  VANILLA 
GINGER  SARSAPARILLA 
ROOT  BEER 

THE 

HANDY  TABLET 

requires  neither  sugar  nor 
spocn  to  make  healthful 
and  refreshing  drinks  the 
moment  it  touches  water. 

Sample  by  mail  10  cents 


The  HANDY  TABLET  CO., 

1111  F*on*  -  -  *fc>lla4elphia,  P«. 


ABOVE  READS  4652/oMILES. 


10.000  MILES 
WEIGHT  \%  0Z. 
ONE  INCH  LONG. 


Attaches  on  Right  Side. 

Reads  Plainly  from  Saddle. 

Repeats  or  may  Easily  be  Set. 

Made  for  20,  22,  24,  26,  2754, 

28,  30  to  46  inch  Wheels. 

Guaranteed  accurate,  will  be  repaired  or  replaced  free 
of  charge,  in  case  of  accident. 

U.  S.  Cyclometer . $1.5° 

U.  5.  Odometer . $2.25 

U.  S.  Detachable  Lamp  Bracket . 25c. 


U.  S.  CYCLOMETER, 
Price  $1.50. 


U.  S.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Agents:— 

BICE  LEWIS  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


HANDLE  COVERS  FOR  CORK  HANDLES. 

/2f  BOON  to  all  Dealers.  What  Dealer  or  Jobber  has 
l~1  not  wished  for  something  of  this  sort  ?  You  will 
admit  there  is  nothing  that  causes  a  new  wheel  to 
look  like  an  old  shop  worn  affair  so  quick  as  dirty  hand¬ 
les.  The  first  thing  a  customer  does  when  examining  a 
new  wheel  is  to  grasp  the  handle.  If  the  handle  is  dusty 
and  his  hand  moist  with  perspire tion,  you  immediately 
have  a  soiled  handle.  This  difficulty  can  be  readily  over¬ 
come  by  simply  placing  on  your  wheel  while  it  sets  in 
stock  a  pair  of  RED  CROSS  HANDLE  COVERS.  They 
are  very  neat  and  st  rviceable,  being  made  of  fine  rubber 
cloth,  crimped  and  fastened  with  silk  cords,  and  add 
wonderfully  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheel.  The  THE 
RED  CROSS  HANDLE  COVERS  do  away  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  wrapping  the  Cork  Handles  in  paper  or  un¬ 
sightly  cloths,  which  always  detract  instead  of  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheel.  When  the 
wheel  is  sold  remove  the  Handle  Covers  and  place  them  on  the  next  wheel  you  set  in  stock.  We  have 
made  a  price  on  these  Handle  Covers  within  the  reach  of  all,  so  they  may  be  universally  used.  Order 
them  through  your  jobber  or  we  will  send  them  direct.  Secure  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  RED 
CROSS  SUNDRIES.  We  know  we  have  many  things  that  will  interest  you.  Liberal  discounts  to  the 
trade.  PRICE,  per  pair  by  mail,  25  cents. 

Manufactured  by  U.  BETTS  dt  CO.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Six  iTonths  Ahead  of  Time 

1897  BICYCLES. 

...WOOD  FRAME  BICYCLES  THE  COMING  WHEELS., 

The  FLEETWOOD  Hickory  Frame  bicycle,  Steel  Forks,  Strictly  high  grade,  is  a  marvel  of 
Symmelry,  Beauty  and  Strength.  Price,  $75.00.  Fully  guaranteed  equal  to  the  highest  grade  all 
sieel  tube  wheel  ever  bu  It.  Easie  t  to  r  de,  everybody  delighted  with  them,  no  jarring  motion.  Also 
the  HUESBY  Rock  Elm  Tubular  Wood  Frame,  Fork  Allw' >od  On  rough  roads  rides  )i«e  an  easy 
chair.  Strength,  Durability  and  Elasticity,  Speed,  Life  and  Finish  challenge  comparison.  Price  $50.00 
and  $65  00.  Good  reliable  Agents  and  Dealers  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  New  York.  Penna. 
New  Jersey,  Del.  and  Eastern  .states.  Send  for  Catalrgue  and  pricts.  Also  frames  complete  to 
manufacturers.  Special  price  in  lots  of  100  :o  1000  wholesa.e. 

JAMES  ALLSOPP,  Manufacturers  Sole  Agent. 

The  Original  Wood  Frame  Cycle  Han. 

Main  Office:— RUSTIC  CYCLE  HOUSE,  620  W.  hehigh  five.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

T'HE  MAN  OF  THE  DAY 

*  -Us  tbe  Specialist-  - 

We  do  not  handle  bicycles  but  we 
make  a  specialty  of . 

BICYCLE  SUNDRIES 

of  all  kinds.  We  are  Manufacturers  and 
Jobbers  of  Bicycle  Sundries  and  can  quote 
you  exceptionally  favorable  prices  . 

Geo.  W.  Nock,  146  n.  4th  st„  Phiia.,  Pa, 
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]mbian  •••••  ]^ocli 

Wissahlckon  Drive,  Fairmouut  Park. 

Nine  Miles  from  Public  Buildings. 

Phila.,  Pa. 


Restaurant  a  la  Carte. 


^Cuisine  and  Service 

.  .  .  Parisienne. 


Private  Dinners  and  Suppers  at  any  hour  .  .  . 
Spacious  Banquet  Hall  for  Socities  and  Parties. 


IdkQWRTERS  F©I  CYCLEES 


CHAS.  WEINGARTNER,  Propr. 


Pointers. 

The  New  York  papers  state  that  the 
meet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bicycle  Club 
last  Saturday  at  Philadelphia  was  the 
banner  one  for  the  Quaker  City,  some 
six  or  seven  thousand  people  being  pres¬ 
ent  and  nine  preliminary  heats  being  re¬ 
quired  for  one  event. 

Nat  Butler  and  Tom  Butler,  the  New 
England  cracks,  each  defated  Eddie 
Bald  at  Manhattan  Beach  track  last 
Saturday.  At  the  same  meet  C.  S.  Hen- 
shaw  won  the  championship  of  “Greater 
New  York.” 

Caterpillars  which  drop  from  the  trees 
upon  asphalt  paved  streets  are  as  dan¬ 
gerous  for  the  bicycle  rider  as  banana 


peels  thrown  on  the  sidewalk  are  for 
pedestrians. 

Some  girls  think  that  wearing  a  loud 
costume  removes  the  necessity  of  using 
bells  on  their  bicycles.— Pittsburg  Press. 

Bicyclists  have  been  making  pligrim- 
ages  to  Washington  Irving’s  old  home, 
“Sunnyside,”  at  Irvington,  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  in  such  numbers  recently  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  surround  the 
house  with  a  wire  fence. 

Last  week  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  a  mask¬ 
ed  man,  on  foot,  held  up  one  Frank 
Bosworth,  a  young  blacksmith,  who  was 
riding  a  bicycle,  and  at  the  muzzle  of 
a  pistol  compelled  him  to  surrender  his 
silent  steed.  Later  this  same  masked 


man  rode  up  to  two  wheelmen  resting 
by  the  roadside,  and  proposed  to  “swap” 
wheels,  the  blacksmith’s  outfit,  evidently, 
not  being  stylish  enough  to  suit  his  taste. 
The  proposition  was  accompanied  by  a 
pistol  shot,  and  the  nearest  wheel  was 
seized. 

The  Rochester  Union  says:  “A  bi¬ 
cycle  is  a  great  bond  of  companionship 
between  husband  and  wife.”  Very  like¬ 
ly;  but  two  bicycles  of  different  make 
would  produce  divorce  proceedings  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

An  asbestos  grip  is  the  latest.  It  is 
to  takes  the  place  of  wood  and  cork 
where  used  on  handles.  It  is  a  trifle 
heavier  than  cork,  but  possesses  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  absorbing  the  perspiration 
from  the  hands. 


As  we  said  before^  » 

"  VERILY  IT  IS 
fl  GOOD  THING" 


If  your  tires  are  good  Plugine  keeps  them  so. 

(  This  remark  applies  to  any  tire,  single  or  double  tubes  ) 


Plugine  repairs  punctures  instantaneously. 

Plugine  is  made  on  honor,  and  sold  for  legitimate  profits. 

Plugine  is  inserted  through  the  valve,  directions  on  every  can. 

You  get  the  punctures  “Plugine”  does  the  rest. 


Plugine  is  the  quickest  repair  outfit  on  earth. 

Plugine  is  always  ready,  you  don’t  have  to  stop  by  the  roadside. 

You  can’t  leave  it  at  home,  it  is  always  with  you. 

Plugine  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


.  .  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  he  must  have  it .  .  . 


The  Plubihe  Com. 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

— ClBvelaaCI,  OfUo 


[Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 


HOW  DOES  THIS... 

BEDUOTION  HIT  YOU? 

Cleveland  wheels,  brand  new;  18  and  22 lbs . $75 

Brand  new  Spaldings . $60 

Brand  new  Gold  Crank  Falcons,  ’96  Models  ; 

Warranted . $75 

Model  40  Columbias,  run  less  than  500  miles. ...$65 

Other  Bargains.  Come  and  See. 


¥ 


alley »[  tie  Delaware 

HIGH  FALLS 
HOTEL 


Boorse  High  Grade  Cycle  Co., 

605  ARCH  STREET. 


.Just  Issued-^- 

NEW  GOOD  KOADS  MAP 
AROUND  PHILADELPHIA 

“  Every  Variety  Bicycle  fflaps” 

J.  L.  SMITH, 

27  South  Sixth  Street. 


LE  ROY  CYCLE  WORKS, 

—MANUFACTURERS  OF — 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BICYCLES, 

Built  to  order  from  $60.00  to  $90.00. 

Le  Roy  Special,  23  lbs.  $80.00— Endless  Crank. 
Re  Roy  Flyer,  20  lbs.  $90.00 — Endless  Crank. 
Stauffer’s  Special  24  lbs  $60.00. 

All  Wheels  Guaranteed.  Repairing  at  Low  Prices. 
1  212  N.  10TH  STREET. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


Coon  Fisfiino.  Goon  miming. 

Best  Cycling  Roads 
in  the  State 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  yonr  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  12312  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa- 


You’re  Another 


BICYCLE  flflCDE  PLATES. 


and  a  protection  against  thief.  Any  one  can 
easily  and  securely  fasten  them  on. 

BY  MAIL  ONLY  35  cts. 

Marked  wittr  any  name. 
agejvits  wanted. 

Brooks  Odometer  Go.,  85  Dover  Street, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


She’s  All  Right. 

“Are  you  .a  Daughter  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion?”  he  asked. 

“I  think  I  am,”  she  answered  feeling¬ 
ly;  “I  ride  a  wheel.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


of  those  people  who  want  good  nickel 
plating  done.  We  do  it.  Try  us. 


Hires  Rootbeer. 


ESHLiEJVIRH  &  IiIGHTFlEH, 

STANDARD  PLATING  WORKS.  12th  and  Hamilton  Sts.,  Phila. 


Bottled  Ready  to  Drink. 

This  sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  refreshing 
drink,  while  being  far  more  agreeable  in  boquet 
and  flavor  than  the  finest  wine  or  champagne,  is 
at  the  same  time  unlike  them,  being  free  from 
alcohol. 


^SPAf?HUNG  / 
UKU'  'U'il 
.OMITS  SIDeiN 
.A  COOL  PLACE- 1 


,S/S£BAl! 


IP 

BOTTLt&EXCWaiVp'A 

Hires  CoPhiM1 


The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MOOMY’S 
X  RdY  PLtlQQER. 

THE  LATEST  THING  OUT. 


Put  cement  on  end  of 
plugger,  hold  thumb 
on  puncture  and  pump 
Tire  up  hard.  Press 
Plugger  through  punc¬ 
ture  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 


FIG.  2. 

Take  the  Plug  and 
put  on  plenty  of  Ce¬ 
ment,  also  put  some 
Cement  in  Plugger  and 
insert  same  as  shown 
in  Figure  2. 


FIG.  3. 

Now  take  the  other 
end  of  Plunger  and 
push  Plug  in  quick 
before  Cement  dries, 
the  lame  as  shown  in 
Figure  3. 


FIG.  4. 

Withdraw  Plugger 
and  the  Plug  is  there. 
Take  hold  of  Plug  and 
draw  up  tight  against 
inside  of  Tire.  When 
dry  cut  off  end  of  Plug. 
All  done  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 


The  X  Ray  Plugger,  like  the  X  Ray  itself,  penetrates  the  Tire  without  injuring  it. 


The  X  Ray  Plugger  is  put  up  with  Plug  and  Tube  of  Cement  in  a  neat  package. 

WHY  IS  THE  X  RAY  THE  BEST? 


Because  while  it  is  the  simplest  and  quickest,  it  is  the  most  compact  and  practical.  Has  only 
,  parts  in  operating  you  only  push  the  fabric  apart  and  do  not  break  the  fabric,  leaving  the 
J in  its  original  elasticity,  allowing  it  to  come  up  light  against  1  he  Plug  and  leaving  no  chance 
at _ a —  o n  rl  rot  the  fabric.  PriCC.  $1,00. 


J.  Q.  MOOMY,  Manufacturer,  132  Eas^th  street^  pa 
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FOf?  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted — To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.'  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  once  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  oyoling. 


FOR  RENT —Large  Store  N.  E.  Cor.  Sixth 
Street  and  Girard  Ave.  Good  location  lor  Bi¬ 
cycle  business,  also  Hall  for  training  school. 

G.  W.  Kucker,  1018  Betz  Bld’gor527  Girard  Ave. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( MIDY 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  fox*  10e., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  for  5c. 
Full  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amouixt  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


OJoodbary’s  Dry  Lubricator  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 


A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant  Use  as  a  brush  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  flllflSFffiliD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Mord  Special  ior  ’96 

wp.  TWFORD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 

Read  and  Act. 

The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — — 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

^“Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


5AY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


THE 

Nbtidhpl  lUfiTTE  Shelter. 

A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  8o  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

National  Ore  &  Reduction  Go., 

5625  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaces  for  Nickel,  Copper,  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


Rational  J)eealeomania  Qo. 

230  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 


Bicycle 
Foil  Chains 

“One”  FREE  to  Agents. 

Made  of  a  regular  bicycle  chain, 
fully  nickled,  light,  durable,  neat 
and  attractive.  Never  in  the  way 
when  riding  your  wheel.  Send 
stamp  for  outfit  and  particulars. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

G.  GflASE  &  GO. 

417  Third  Ave., 


NEW  YORK. 


QUICK  in  its 
ACTION 

to  relieve  strained,  sore  or 
stiffened  muscles,  and  to 
heal  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
burns,  or  slight  wounds. 

TRY  ANTI-STIFF 

All  athletes  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  its 
strengthening  and  stimu¬ 
lating  effects.  Quickly 
relieves  Rheumatism 
By  mail,  23c.-39c.  Box. 
Trainer’s  Size,  $1.12. 
Druggists  and  Sporting 
Goods  Dealers  sell  it. 

E.  FOITGERA  &  CO., 
30  N.  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HIGH  GRADE  WHEELS  ONLY 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DO  YOU  WHNT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustmoirthy  Service  at  locu  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Furope,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 

Commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  frade  and  Industrial  Press, 

Rooms  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, =610  13th  Street,  . WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

.  ..ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


It  you  wayt  fat  •  •  • 

Returns  from  your 

_  Advertising. 


Use  Attractive  Illustrations. 

Good  Illustrations, 

Good  Grammar, 
and  Good  Goods. 

Bring  solid  returns  to  the  enterprising  trader. 


Send  for  Sample  Sheets  oliCuts. 


Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 


1232  MHRKET  STREET 
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Qomtectfcut  general 
%iU  Ifnstmmce 
(£o  tup  any* 


of. 


.Hartford 


m  your  hooks  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  i inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 


♦  ♦♦ 


$45 


The  “Pennsylvania”  and  i}&  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$50 

$85  &  $100 


PENN  ^ICyCbE  CO^PANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


.1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

OENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMELAND,  108  Eulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


•  THE  •  • 


PERFECT  WHEEL 


—BUILT  BY— 


Foehl  &  Aman, 


320  I'loPth  Bi* oad  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

With  the  new  strengthener  and  steering  device, 
holding  the  wheel  steady,  so  that  the  rider  can 
ride  with  ease,  with  hands  off  the  handle  bar 
Call  and  examine  the  wheel. 

Wheels  built  to  order  from  $75  to  $100. 


Mill  CYCLE  NAME  PLATES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street,  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


-VALLTHE  DEALERS  SAY^ 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 


It.  E.  WflliTOJl,  flgt.,  Soiarthmofe,  Pa. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle-- 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfield’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
secret  of  an  easy  running  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

35  North  7th  Street,  -  Philada. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
he  delivered  regularly  to  yonr  ad¬ 
dress  every  week;  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa, 


sprs  ELECTRIC  SOLE 


Bicvece  $fioe$ 


The  use  of  the  rat  trap  pedal  has  brought  with 
it  the  need  of  a  shoe  with  a  sole  light,  firm  and 
tough,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  comfortable  and 
good  looking  shoe  when  off  the  wheel.  You  do 
not  want  a  corrugated  or  grooved  sole,  nor  a 
clumsy  cleated  sole,  but  a  clean,  elastic,  usual 
weight  sole,  on  which  the  rat  trap  has  no 
perceptible  wear,  with  which  you  can  pedal  on 
the  toe,  on  the  ball,  or  on  the  shank  equally 
well,  in  any  position  you  wish  to  rest  yourself 
on  a  long  run.  Such  a  shoe  is  SMITH’S 
"ELECTRIC  SOLE”  for  men  and  women,  by 
all  odds  the  best  shoe  for  the  purpose  ever  made. 
Ask  your  neighbor— who  has  bought  a  pair — be 
guided  by  his  experience,  and  call  on  us.  If  we 
can’t  fit  you,  will  make  to  measure.  No  extra 
charge, 

Best  Kangaroo  Calf— high  cut,  $3.00 
“  “  low  cut,  .  .  .  2.50 

Other  lines,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2  00. 

Three  special  shoes  for  Ladies’  no  heels, 

electric  soles . $1.50 

No  heel,  rubber  soles,  -  1.50 

Black  canvas  electric  soles,  -  -  -  1.00 

M.  A.  SMITH  l  SON, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

BICYCLE,  TENNIS,  OUTING 
and  BATHING  SHOES, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Bicycles  &  Sundries 


Philadelphia  Agents  for  ^  Fenton,”  “Henley,”  “Packer,”  “Wilhelm”  &  “Ardmore.” 

Q ash  more  ^  0reenhalgh  Qo.,  ,0,5  arch  street,^ 

Branch  Store:- 1320  QIRARb  AYE. 


GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED 
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...THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 

WITH  DOUBLE  DENS 


Single  Lens,  price  $3.00. 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 

A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all ‘parts  riveted,  :  weight' 8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  J^Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 


CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Double  Lens,  price  $5  00. 


SHHRPLESS  &  iflZTTTTS.  Makers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

■—  PHILADELPHIA^^ 


It  Will  Not  Leak 


’97  TRIUMPH  VfILVE 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 


The  Simplest  Valve. 

The  most  Perfect  Valve. 

No  Springs,  no  Plunger. 
Fitted  to  all  makes  of  Tires. 


Sample  pair  with  pump  connection  $1.00,  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 


TRIUMPH  VALVE  CO., 


MENTION  .AMERICAN  CYCLING 


1232  JIarket  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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BICYCLES 


Recognizing  the  universal  demand — we  have 
just  placed  on  sale  two  strictly  high  class 
Bicycles  at  popular  prices : 

j  The  “MERION” 
»  at  $70.00 


The  “SAXON” 
at  $47-50 


Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$85.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$100.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


A  choice  of  different  makes  of  saddles,  tires, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  buyers. 

We  also  place  on  sale  a  full  line  of  Bicycle 
Sundries  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Repairing  Bicycles,  whether  of  our  own  makes 
or  of  others,  will  be  promptly  done  at  low  prices. 


Filbert  Street  Front — 


— Main  Aisle . 


First  Cyclist —“Are  you  going  on  the  Century  Run  to-morrow  Bob?  I  am,  my  G.  &  J.  tires  will  see  me 
through  all  right.’  ’ 

Second  Cyclist, -“Not  on  this  thing,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind’to  order  a  Rambler  with  G.  &  J.  tires  to-night. 
If  I  had  it  right  here  I’d  go jpiick>nough.  ” 
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WOOD  IS  GOOD 


Neat,  Strong,  Durable,  Connecting 
Parts  Aluminum,  Nickel  Alloy- 
Bearings  and  Fittings  same 
as  a  Hundred  Dollar 
Wheel. 

Strictly  High  Grade 


Price,  $50.00 

Joints  will  never  loosen. 


Build  Vour  Own  UJbcel^ — 

miwDi  Frame,  $16.00 

BEARINGS  AND  FITTINGS 
SUPPLIED,  K.  D. 

The  easiest  running  frame  in  the 
market. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


HLLWOOD 


GX> 


\\ 


/  / 


\\yuy 


::^p 


A  Boon  to  Bicycle  Riders... 

HANDLEBAR  ADJUSTABLE 

Second  growth  Hickory  any  style 

Sample,  $2.50 

Reversible  Hickory  Handlebar 

Sample,  $2.00 

The  bars  are  specially  treated,  and  will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Ready  to  deliver  in  any  quantities.  No 
numbness  of  the  wrists. 


O 

O 

D 


We  can  also  furnish  Indies  and  Gents 
wheels,  everything  up  to  date. 

(LADIES’) 

XThe  ^favorite,  $50.00 

(GENTS)i 

tlhe  Udeal,  $50.00 

Good  discounts  to  the  trade  .  .  . 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
Send  for  Catalogue- 


* 


All  wood  Cycle  Co. 

(R.  57)  34  PARR  ROW 

New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 


papas 


^I^EVELAND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 

In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 

In  1895  we  u  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  Large  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation.  Watch  the  name  plate. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Local  Agents  wanted. 

830  Arch  Street.  JL  R.  Ltozier  &  Co. 


it 


SEE  TUAT  ROLLER 


Don’t  Sand-paper  your  tires 


BY  THE  USE  OF  THE  FOOT 
OR  SCRAP  IN O  BRAKE . 


THE  JIIflHSFlELD  ROLLER  BRAKE, 

Weight,  9  oz.  Patent  Pending.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  brake  is  made  of  steel,  handsomely  nickled-plated.  The  Roller  is  of 
hard  wood  with  vulcanized  fibre  bearings  and  friction  washers,  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  adjust  themselves  for  gradual  or  effective  work. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  the  frame  quickly.  It  will  insure  you  absolute  control  on  a  hill. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a  lady’s  mount.  It  will  not  vibrate  and  scar  the  enamel. 

It  conforms  with  the  position  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pedals. 

Should  the  chain  break,  or  the  rider  lose  the  pedals  the  wheel  can  be  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

For  Sale  by  all  the  Leading  Cycle  Houses  and  Dealers  in  Bicycle  Supplies. 

”S"U.™TED  JOHN  Y.  PARKE  4  CO.,  81C^  PA 

- Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  $2.10 - 


$50.00  $50.00  $50.00 

OVERLdNDS  /mo  5^NDTWINE5 

Other  manufacturers  and  dealers  list  their  wheels  at  $75.00  and  $100.00,  and  quote  big  discounts.  They 
sell  them  for  what  they  can  get.  We  make  the  right  price  at  the  start  and  then  stick  to  it.  At  $50.00  we 
give  a  splendid  machine  and  fully  guaranteed,  and  still  allow  a  fair  commission  to  agents.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  if  you  mean  business. 

p.  m.  IDRWPmn  CYCLE  CO. 

1227  JVJarket  Street  -  PfilhADELtPHlA 
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g^AVE  BACK-ACHE-. 


when  inflating  your  tire  by  using  the 


“Duplex  Telescoping  Pump” 


....MANUFACTURED  BY.... 


WEST  &  HOLGATE, 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


TEMPLE  BICYCLES 


AGENTS  WANTED : 

RHLPH  TEMPLE  CYCLE  CO., 

204  Thirty-fitth  St.,  CHICAGO. 


I.  HERZBERG  &  BROS., 

738  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Agents  for  Pennsylvania. 


There  is  only  one 


Zenith  Bicycle 


and  it  is  the  top  notch. 


The  next  best  is  the  $75*  perfect  in  construction  and  material. 

Zenith  Cycle  Co., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Kennedy,  Willing  &  Co., 

524-526  ARCH  STREET. 


Agents; — Eastern  Penna.,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 


JRByuN 
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Latest  Bicycle  Novelty... 

A  New  and  Useful  Friend 

~  Great  Columbian  Bicycle  Watch 
$3.75 - $3.75 

.  ^95  excellency  of  wear,  accuracy  of  time,  it  is  the  most  handsomely  manufactured 

Bicycle  Watch,  made  in  three  sizes,  viz  :  Gents,  Boys  and  Ladies  sizes,  plain  or  beautifully 
engraved  designs.  We  guarantee  every  single  watch  and  engrave  your  name  on  case  free 
of  charge— inclusive  of  a  chamois  leather  case.  Orders  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  are  received 
under  highest  appreciation  from  the  owners.  Do  not  fail  to  order  a  watch  (only  3.75) 

^IPPe<^  once  by  express.  The  cases  manufactured  are  the  nearest  production  to  a  solid 
18K.  gold  watch.  It  puzzles  experts  and  has  revolutionized  the  watch  industry  of  the 
19th  Century.  J 

“Th<?  Non»Det?ctdble  Gold  FJic\)cl<?  Watch” 

with  excellent  movement,  stem  winders  and  stem  set,  for  pocket  wear  or  attachable  to  your 
bicycle.  Now  in  use  on  every  bicycle  in  Europe. 


Address:  Columbian  Bicycle  Mhtch  Co., 

...Offices  and  Salesroom... 

101  Beekman  5t.,  cor.  Pearl. 

In  ordering  please  mention  “AHERICAN  CYCLING”  YORK  CITY. 


Your  Name  on  uoui  Wheel 


IN  GOLD  FOR  10  CENTS 


We  will  mail  post-paid  to  any  address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters  ^  inch  high  for  ioc.,  or  the  inch  initials  only  for 
5c. — Full  name  with  large  Y  inch  initials  15c.,  or  the  large 
initials  only  ioc.,  also  full  directions  for  putting  them  on.  Send 
the  amount  in  stamps  with  order. 


Gygle  Trade  Publishing  Ce., 

1232  flarket  Street,  Phila. 


CYCLE  DEALERS  write 
us  for  8pecial  Price. 


^MEJ^ICAN 


m 


Can  you  make  a  century 

gEBa/BEOEipg/aEE/g/aaJgoaEegg.HeEe/ag/aag/^/aHog/a/aEfg/goaEoaBaaH/HPgfaEBiSfiaacj/a 

•  / 

WITHOUT  FATIGUE? 

j&Fleer’s  Guru-Kola  Gum 

and  you  will  certainly  do  it! 


BEARS 


thus 

describes 


TRe  native  Kola  GRewers. 


“  Muscles  of  dense  fibres,  solid  a9  mahogany,  Apollos 
in  bronze  and  gold;  pictures  of  anatomical  grace  and 
symetry  perfect  from  crown  to  heel.” 


Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

107-109  CHESTNUT  ST., 
Philadelphia. 


smGURU-KOLfl 


mill  make  your 
muscles  bard  as  iron 


.  JS&ff  i 

TRADE 

You  can  make  money  and  (^*\ 


confer  a  favor  on  your 
members  by  SELLING 


M  AKE5  AIU5  CLE5  H  ARD  A5 IROK. 


UILDST 

Beyond  question  the  finest 
vv-v;  and  most  useful  CHEW- 
ING  GUM  S0LD- 

^  —Write— 

^  FRANK  H.  FLEER  l  CO., 

-  ^  107-109  Chestnut  St., 

gUi^'/a 


Philadelphia. 


Enclose  25c.  for  Samples.! 


African  burden  bearers  march  miles 
under  heavy  loads  beneath  tropical  skies, 
yet  they  never  wince  despite  the  terrific 
strain.  THEY  CHEW  KOEA  NUTS 
and  suffer  neither  Hunger,  Thirst  nor 
Fatigue. 

Each  tablet  of  FLEER’S  GURU- 
KOLA  contains  five  (5)  grains  KOLA 
NUT— It  prevents  THIRST,  allays  HUN¬ 
GER,  KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT. 

SEND  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 
25C- 

and  we  will  mail  you  six  packages  for 
trial. 


^MERJCAN 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1*3*  MARKET  STREET, 

r.  o.  box,  781.  Philadblphia,  Pa. 


N«w  York  and  Chlcafo* 


Subsorlptan,  On*  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyollng,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  July  10,  18961 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WORTH. 

A  German  manufacturing  concern, 
which  is  going  into  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  bicycles  at  Cologne,  has  asked  for 
bids  in  America  for  the  necessary  labor- 
saving  machinery  for  their  factory.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  best  grades 
of  American  bicycles  are  far  superior  to 
foreign  makes  in  one  respect  at  least — 
they  are  much  lighter  and  fully  as 
strong. 

*  *  * 

That  the  coming  Presidential  campaign 
will  be  a  windy  one  seems  to  be  portend¬ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  cam¬ 
paign  cycling  clubs  have  been  formed. 

*  *  * 

CHANGES  ALL  ROUND. 

Last  week,  under  the  heading  of 
“Changes  in  Social  Habits,”  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  commented  as  fol¬ 
lows  upon  the  statements  made  very 
freely  of  late  that  the  bicycle  was  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  the  iconoclast. 

The  changes  in  social  habits  wrought 
by  the  bicycle  are  beginning  to  attract 
more  or  less  attention.  The  London 


Spectator  discusses  the  subject  in  a  pon¬ 
derous  way  from  an  exceedingly  narrow 
point  of  view.  It  finds  that  the  bicycle 
is  likely  to  tempt  people  to  substitute 
lunches  for  formal  dinners,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  substitute  frivolous  talk  for 
the  instructive  conversation  of  the  din¬ 
ner  table.  The  remark,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  applies  to  perhaps  one-tenth  of  those 
who  ride  the  wheel  or  ever  will  ride,  for, 
though  “society”  has  taken  up  the  bi¬ 
cycle  and  is  patronizing  it  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  “society”  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  humanity. 

Bicycles  are  ridden  chiefly  by  people 
who  dine  quietly  at  home,  seldom  at¬ 
tending  formal  dinner  parties,  and  so 
far  as  it  has  any  influence  upon  them 
it  will  tend  to  increase  their  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  their  fellows,  render  them  less 
exclusive  and  presumably  broaden  their 
views.  In  so  far  as  it  improves  their 
health  and  gives  them  enjoyment  its  in¬ 
fluence  will  surely  be  beneficial.  But  the 
bicycle  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  so¬ 
cial  changes.  It  has  already  begun  to 
do  so.  It  has  shortened  the  theatrical 
season  because  the  man  or  woman  with 
a  wheel  is  not  content  to  sit  in  a  stuffy 
playhouse  when  invited  to  the  road  by 
the  fine  weather  of  early  spring.  It  will 
doubtless  curtail  the  attendance  at  other 
indoor  forms  of  amusement  and  shorten 
the  number  of  nights  heretofore  given 
over  to  reading  and  study.  It  interferes 
with  many  social  functions  which  will 
have  to  be  modified  or  changed  to  the 
non-bicycling  season  if  they  are  to  be 
maintained.  What  the  general  effect 
will  be  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  Fifty 
years  ago  theatres  were  attended  only 
by  a  limited  class  of  playgoers  who  sat 
out  five-hour  performances.  The  clientele 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  demands  of  the  public 
the  performance  must  be  kept  within 
three  hours.  Yet,  while  this  change  has 
been  going  on,  the  habits  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  have  been  changed  in  a  contrary 
direction.  Fifty  years  ago  the  greater 
part  of  the  community  retired  early,  now 
the  greater  part  sit  up  late  at  night.  The 
town  used  to  be  abed  long  before  the 
theatres  closed,  now  the  theatres  are 
closed  long  before  the  town  is  abed.  It 
it  impossiole  to  foretell  with  accuracy 
the  changes  to  be  wrought  in  social  cus¬ 
toms  by  any  new  force  that  is  brought 
into  play.  Unquestionably  the  bicycle 
will  bring  about  changes,  some  good  and 
some  bad,  but  the  good  will  doubtless 
predominate,  or  the  bicycle  will  have  to 
go. 

*  *  * 

Tennis  on  bicycles  is  coming  into  fash¬ 
ion  and  especially  at  summer  resorts  it 
is  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  favor. 

*  *  * 

SATAN’S  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  devil  lost  a  golden  opportunity 
last  week  to  get  even  with  some  of  his 
most  worthy  foes  who  have  a  partiality 
'for  bicycle  riding.  If  he  had  undertaken 
the  job  of  scattering  tacks  upon  the 
highway  between  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  he  might  have  sadly  disconcerted 
the  Christian  Endeavor  delegates  who 


made  the  run  from  “Gotham”  to  the 
National  Capital  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  of  the  organization.  This  ex¬ 
cursion  awheel  was  termed  “a  bicycle 
run  for  Christ,”  and  was  participated 
in  by  quite  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

*  s N  * 

While  the  wearing  of  a  sweater  when 
riding  a  bicycle  is  neither  very  becom¬ 
ing  nor  really  safe,  still  if  a  wheelman  on 
an  extended  trip  will  carry  a  sweater 
strapped  to  his  handle  bar  he  will  find 
that  it  will  come  in  very  handy  when  he 
sits  down  in  some  cool  spot  to  take  a 
rest.  The  danger  of  illness  is  great  and 
it  could  often  ne  avoided  by  following 
this  simple  suggestion. 

*  *  * 

DRESSED  IN  STOcKINGS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
writing  from  Chicago  and  contrasting 
the  fashions  in  cycling  dress  between 
that  city  and  New  York,  makes  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  statement  that  “Out  here 
not  one  girl  bicyclist  in  200  wears  leg¬ 
gings.  They  all  go  out  in  their  stock¬ 
ings  alone.” 

Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  rival¬ 
ry  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
we  would  be  disposed  to  say  that  this 
correspondent  was  endeavoring  to  create 
a  boom  for  the  “Windy  City”  and  start 
a  rush  to  that  point,  especially  of  able 
bodied  men,  cycling  and  non-cycling,  be¬ 
side  which  the  late  grand  rally  over  the 
border  into  Oklahoma  would  fade  into 
insignificance. 

*  *  * 

CONFLICTING  WORK. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  ado  raised 
by  the  Women’s  Rescue  League  over 
the  use  of  the  bicycle  by  women  it  is  a 
curious  commentary  upon  their  action 
that  when  the  cycling  run  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  delegates  from  New  York 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  took  place 
this  week,  was  first  broached,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies  intended  taking  part  in  the 
excursion.  They  did  not,  however,  the 
distance  being  deemed  too  great,  and 
they  went  to  Washington  by  train,  tak¬ 
ing  their  bicycles  with  them.  While  we 
have  the  Women’s  Rescue  League  de¬ 
crying  the  use  of  the  bicycle  for  women 
it  would  appear  that  we  also  have  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Union,  which  can 
outnumber  the  former  a  hundred  to  one, 
openly  advocating  its  use.  The  field  of 
work  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  rescue  and  betterment 
of  both  men  and  women,  while  that  of 
the  Women’s  Rescue  League  is  confined 
to  work  for  women.  It  would  seem  that 
just  as  the  work  of  the  former  associa¬ 
tion  is  broad  and  far-reaching,  so  are 
their  views  and  ideas,  therefore  the  nar¬ 
rower  views  characteristic  of  the  latter 
organization  in  its  narrower  field  could 
be  well  subjected  to  revision  by  their 
holders. 

*  *  * 

I  am  placed  between  two  issues, 

And  I  don’t  know  which  I  like. 

If  T  go  down  to  the  seashore 
I  shall  have  to  pawn  my  bike. 

— Chicago  Record. 
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Mr.  McPliat  Awheel. 


(BY  O.  W.  CRANNELL,  IN  NEW  YORK  MATT, 
AND  EXPRESS.) 

If  ever  there  was  a  \  rae  Irish  aristo¬ 
crat,  one  of  the  “rale  ould  stock,”  it  is 
Felix  McPhat.  McPhat  is  descended 
from  the  most  illustrious  Irish  kings,  so 
he  says,  but  what  is  of  more  consequence 
in  these  end-of-the-century  days,  he  rides 
a  wheel. 

“McPhat,”  said  I,  recently,  as  we 
wheeled  from  the  Boulevard  into  West 
Ninety-second  street,  “we  will  ride  down 
to  the  river  and  listen  to  the  mournful 
wail  of  the  ding-bat.” 

“Faith,  we  will  not!”  said  McPhat, 
stopping  short,  while  his  old-gold  whisk- 
kers,  which  would  cause  the  martial  soul 
of  Booth-Tucker  to  swell  with  envy, 
bristled  ferociously. 

“And  why  not?”  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

“Is  it  you  that  is  askin’  that  same  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “when  well  y’  know  that 
on  that  spot  our  mutual  friend  Van 
Tassell,  that  Chesterheld  of  th’  wheel, 
and  Bradley,  who  could  ride  anything 
from  a  unicycle  to  a  centipede,  rode 
rashly  to  their  deaths.  I  know  the  pa¬ 
per  called  it  a  double  suicide,  but  I  have 
me  own  opinion  as  to  that,  for  weren’t 
they  both  seen  last  in  the  comp’ny  of  a 
Venezuelan,  bad  luck  t’  him,  wiio  shoved 
it  into  th’  paper  as  a  suicide,  and  wid 
never  a  one  to  dispute  it.  If  he  didn’t 
trow  th’  both  of  them  into  th’  wather, 
me  name  ain’t  McPhat!” 

“You’re  a  second  Sherlock  Holmes,” 
said  I,  “you  should  be  in  the  profession, 
instead  of  spending  your  time  riding  a 
wheel  and  growing  a  beard.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  I  started  to  take  you  on  a  for¬ 
ty-mile  run,  let  us  be  on  our  way.  We 
will  first  cross  over  to  Weehawken  by 
the  Forty-second  street  ferry.  The  boats 
run  every  fifteen  minutes.” 

Arrived  at  the  ferry  we  rode  aboard 
the  “Chapin,”  and  were  soon  set  ashore 
again  beneath  the  Weehawken  bluffs. 
You  can  ride  up  the  slight  ascent  to 
Union  Hill  if  you  wish.  We,  however, 
walked. 

Once  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  bluffs 
it  is  but  a  short  spin  to  the  Hudson 
County  Boulevard  by  a  direct  road. 
There  are  always  wheelmen  and  wheel- 
women  a  plenty  on  the  boulevard,  which 
is  a  wide  macadamized  thoroughfare, 
with  now  and  then  an  easy  ascent,  and 
again  a  bit  of  a  declivity. 

We  rode  slowly  along  past  TYler 
Park,  through  West  Hoboken,  on  past 
Schuetzen  Park  and  Union  to  Jersey 
Heights. 

We  turned  down  to  the  right  at  New¬ 
ark  avenue,  crossed  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  Hackensack  River,  and  then 
followed  the  broad  and  perfectly  level 
macadam  road  that  leads  over  the  Mea¬ 
dows  to  Harrison. 

At  Harrison  we  crossed  the  Passaic 
River  Bridge,  and  rode  up  Bridge  street 
to  the  pretty  little  park  in  Newark, 
where  we  turned  to  the  left  and  rode 
down  to  Market  street.  Again  we 
turned,  this  time  to  the  right,  and’  rode 
up  Market  street  to  Springfield  avenue, 


and  thence  to  Irvington,  at  the  head  of 
the  popular  Irvington-Millburn  cycle 
course. 

From  this  point  to  Springfield — in 
fact,  throughout  this  whole  locality — 
the  roads  are  perfect,  and  road  houses 
where  refreshment  can  be  had  are  num¬ 
erous. 

McPhat  and  I  tarried  for  a  time  at 
Irvington,  and  then  we  took  the  right 
fork,  which  leads  on  to  South  Orange. 
It  is  a  pleasant  road,  winding  now 
through  woody  patches,  and  now 
through  open  meadow  lands.  Pretty 
villas  are  often  passed,  shining  out  on 
either  hand.  To  be  precise,  this 
thoroughfare  is  called  West  Clinton  ave¬ 
nue,  and  it  runs  into  Irvington  avenue. 

We  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon 
having  discovered  such  good  roads  in  a 
beautiful  country,  when  suddenly  I  felt 
the  rough  jolting  that  comes  from  a 
punctured  tire  and  a  wheel  running  upon 
the  rim.  I  quickly  dismounted,  and  sure 
enough,  piercing  my  rear  tire  in  two 
places  was  a  wire  nail. 

“McPhat,”  said  I,  “you’re  a  hoodoo. 
Bradley  is  dead  and  Van  Tassell  is  dead; 
won’t  you  lie  down  on  that  nice  green 
patch  and  die,  too?” 

“No,”  said  he,  “we  will  both  sit  down 
in  th’  grass  and  mend  th’  tire.  Show  me 
th’  wheel.”  And  suiting  the  action  to 
the  words  he  began  to  unstrap  his  tool 
bag,  from  which  he  took  his  repair  kit, 
while  I  carefully  pulled  out  the  hostile 
nail  from  the  tire. 

“Whin  it  comes  to  an  emergency  I’m 
a  bir-r-d,”  said  McPhat.  “In  twinty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour  at  the  outside, 
I’ll  have  y’  ridin’  away  so  free  an’  aisy 
ye’ll  be  bound  t’  say,  ‘McPhat,  you’re 
a  man  among  miny  min.’  ” 

Then  he  lit  his  lamp  and  heated  his 
thin  iron  rod  in  the  flame  preparatory  to 
burning  out  the  holes  made  in.  the  tire. 
This  done  he  found  two  rubber  plugs  of 
the  proper  size,  which,  having  been  thor¬ 
oughly  cemented,  he  carefully  forced  into 
the  holes.  He  then  blew  up  the  tire 
round  and  hard,  and  after  a  moment 
trimmed  the  plugs  down  close  to  the  tire 
with  his  knife. 

By  the  time  he  had  gathered  up  his 
tools  and  traps  and  packed  them  snugly 
away  again  in  the  bag,  the  wheel  was 
ready  to  ride. 

“How  does  it  feel,”  said  he,  seeing  me 
tapping  the  mended  tire  with  my 
knuckles. 

“Hard  as  a  stone,”  said  _I,  “and 
evidently  as  good  as  new,  thanks  to  you.” 

“Then  mount,”  said  he,  and  away  we 
rode,  having  suffered  but  little  loss  of 
time  from  the  mishap. 

We  rode  along  into  South  Orange,  by 
Irvington  avenue,  and  when  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  village  turned  away  to  the 
right  into  South  Orange  avenue  in  order 
to  return  to  Newark  by  another  route. 
The  road  is  excellent  here,  and  the  slope 
into  Newark  is  gradual. 

South  Orange  avenue  makes  a  right 
angle  with  Springfield  avenue,  just  above 
Market  street,  in  Newark.  We  turned 
into  Market  street,  and  kept  on  straight 
to  River  street,  where  we  bent  slightly 


to  the  left,  wheeling  along  to  the  plank 
road  which  extends  from  the  outskirts 
of  Newark  to  Oommunipaw  avenue,  Jer¬ 
sey  City. 

For  some  time  the  sky  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  dark  with  dismal  clouds,  which  gath¬ 
ered  slowly  in  the  west.  The  day  had 
been  excessively  hot,  but  now  a  cooling 
breeze,  sweeping  on  from  behind,  caught 
up  with  us,  and  urged  us  on.  Sudden, 
forceful  gusts  gathered  up  the  dust  in 
little  clouds  and  whirled  them  on  ahead 
of  us.  The  distant  rumbling  of  thunder 
in  the  far  Jersey  hills  then  heralded  the 
approach  of  the  storm.  We  at  once  in¬ 
creased  our  speed. 

A  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  blinding 
in  its  intensity,  was  followed  by  a  deaf¬ 
ening  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  storm  was 
almost  upon  us. 

And  now  the  only  sheltering  house  ap¬ 
peared  before  us,  but  far  down  the  road. 

“That  is  our  goal,”  said  Mr.  McPhat, 
“ride!” 

We  rode!  Fortunately  for  us  this  realm 
is  not  that  of  the  cycle  cop. 

Great  liquid  crystal  drops  began  to 
flatten  themselves  here  and  there  like 
pennies  in  the  dusty  road  ahead,  and 
then  it  poured.  We  were  bending  well 
over  the  handle  bars,  and  in  a  minute 
reached  shelter. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  storm  had 
passed.  A  welcome  mellow  light  ap¬ 
peared  tinging  the  tops  of  the  Jersey 
mountains,  and  soon  the  sinking  sun  dis¬ 
persed  the  few  remaining  clouds  and 
cast  its  radiance  over  the  dripping  foli¬ 
age. 

We  rode  homeward  in  the  cool  of  the 
early  evening,  made  doubly  agreeable 
by  the  refreshing  rain.  Having  reached 
the  Hudson  County  Boulevard,  which 
we  had  left  at  a  point  above  a  few  hours 
before,  we  turned  to  the  left  and  rode 
slowly  along,  passing  out  of  Jersey 
Heights  to  West  Hoboken,  covering 
tbe  same  ground  passed  over  earlier  in 
the  day.  When  we  had  reached  the 
crest  of  Union  Hill  we  saw  before  us  the 
blue  Hudson  and  the  ferryboat  churn¬ 
ing  toward  us  through  the  water.  We 
sped  down  the  hill  and  reached  the  pier 
as  the  boat  drew  in. 

“McPhat,”  said  I,  as  a  few  minutes 
later  we  stood  our  wheels  against  the 
ferry  rail  and  shook  the  dust  out  of  our 
clothes;  “McPhat,  Bradley  is  dead  and 
Van  Tassell  is  dead,  but,  thanks  to  you, 
I  have  had  most  agreeaole  company  on 
this  ride.  Mind  you,  keep  away  from 
that  crafty  Venezuelan,  and  perhaps 
some  day  I’ll  take  you  along  again.” 

Hard  on  tlie  Girl. 

“We  lost  our  hired  girl  to-day.  My 
wife  fired  her  for  riding  a  bicycle.” 

“Why,  your  wife  rides  a  wheel  herself, 
doesn’t  9he?” 

“Yes.  That  is  the  reason  she  doesn’t 
want  the  girl  to  ride  one.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


One  bicycle  has  been  supplied  to  every 
police  station  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris 
for  the  use  of  the  force. 


A  WARNING. 
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When  Riding  in  Unfamiliar  Terri¬ 
tory  it  is  Wise  to  Be  Careful. 

With  half  the  world  awheel  and  with 
thousands  of  new  and  inexperienced  rid¬ 
ers  careering  over  every  highway  and 
byway  throughout  the  land  the  neces- 
city  for  care  and  caution  in  the  use  of 
the  wheel,  especially  in  a  new  territory 
and  among  unfamiliar  surroundings  is 
very  apparent.  This  fact  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  and  in  a  very  sad  manner  by 
the  accident  which  happened  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Clark,  of  Brooklyn,  last  week,  when 
on  a  tour  awheel. 

Accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Charles  A.  Woodbridge,  Mr.  Clark  start¬ 
ed  out  last  week  on  a  bicycle  tour  through 
New  Jersey.  Hackettstown  was  one  of 
the  points  they  intended  visiting  on  their 
trip.  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  especially  fond 
of  bicycling  and  has  become  a  fast  rider, 
set  the  pace  for  his  friend  and  for  most 
of  the  time  kept  well  in  advance  of  him. 

About  one  mile  from  Hackettstown  the 
road  over  which  they  were  traveling  is 
very  hilly.  At  one  place  the  road  makes 
a  short  curve  similar  to  that  in  Gorge 
road  on  the  Palisades,  where  several 
fatal  accidents  have  occurred  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  road  for  some  distance  is  built 
upon  the  edge  of  a  high  cliff.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  it  rims  at  a  sharp  grade. 

Mr.  Clark  was  so  far  ahead  of  his 
friend  as  they  approached  this  place 
that  the  latter  could  not  see  him.  He 
rode  on,  however,  but  more  carefully 
and  more  slowly  as  he  saw  the  condition 
of  the  road  ahead.  Having  rode  around 
a  curve  in  the  road  he  looked  for  his 
friend,  but  could  not  see  him. 

He  dismounted  from  his  bicycle  and 
looking  over  the  cliff  was  startled  to  see 
Dr.  Clark  lying  upon  the  rocks  below. 
He  hastened  to  him  and  found  that  he 
was  unconscious.  The  blood  was  flowing 
from  a  deep  gash  in  his  forehead. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  summoned  a  physician 
and  the  injured  man  was  removed  to  a 
neighboring  house,  where  he  was  cared 
for.  Later  a  special  car  was  chartered 
and  he  was  brought  to  his  brother’s  home 
in  Brooklyn,  where  he  lay  unconscious 
for  over  a  week. 


A  New  Ailment. 

It  would  appear  that  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  and 
quick  to  welcome  some  new  form  of  dis¬ 
ease  to  which  poor  humanity  is  heir. 
Motormen  on  trolley  cars  are  now  de¬ 
clared  by  medical  men  to  be  a  doomed 
section  of  the  public,  all  looked  to  go  in¬ 
sane  within  a  limited  term  of  years. 
Following  this  discovery  comes  the  equal¬ 
ly  alarming  one  to  which  cyclers  are 
liable.  This  time  it  is  “asphaltitis,”  a 
dread  disease  peculiar  to  the  unfortunate 
who  does  his  “biking”  over  the  asphalt 
paved  boulevards  and  thoroughfaies.  Bj 
these  signs  may  you  know  it:  ‘An  ir¬ 
ritating  and  often  painful  sensation  in 
the  nasal  and  respiratory  organs.”  It 
hasn’t  been  this  disease  that  fastens  its 
grip  on  not  only  bicyclists,  but  also  on 
those  who  walk  or  drive  in  the  country 


on  a  hot  summer  day,  and  is  the  cause 
of  an  “irritating  and  often  painful  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  nasal  and  respiratory  organs.” 
It  hasn’t  been  christened  as  yet,  although 
“dustyroaditis”  would  seem  to  hit  the 
mark  as  well  as  anything. 


MRS.  GRUNDY  DEAD. 


The  Opposition  to  Women  Riding' 
tlie  Bicycle  is  “On  its  Uast  Leg-*.” 

If  there  be  ankles  and  bicycles  and 
frights  and  graces,  why  cannot  modesty 
be  sensible?  asks  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald.  It  has  been  suspected  from  time 
to  time  that — to  put  a  long  skirt  on  it — 
persons  other  than  men  have  ankles. 
Now — with  a  short  skirt  this  time — if  the 
bicycle  habit  has  demonstrated  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  women  have  ankles,  why,  in¬ 
stead  of  long,  loose  skirts,  with  which  a 
rude  wind  takes  liberties,  do  not  the 
wheelwomen  adopt  a  short  skirt,  which 
is  superior  to  the  wind  and  which,  with 
the  other  trappings  now  in  vogue,  makes 
up  a  wheeling  dress  that  is  at  once  mod¬ 
est  and  comfortable  and  in  every  way 
suited  to  athletic  exercise? 

Mrs.  Grundy?  Tut!  She  was  drown¬ 
ed  at  all  the  swell  seashore  resorts  years 
ago.  Her  name  is  no  longer  one  to 
conjure  by.  They  protest  too  much  who 
speak  of  her  often  nowadays,  especially 
those  who  wear  long  skirts,  knowing 
full  well  that  modesty  is  not  a  matter 
of  yards  any  more  than  decorum  is  a 
matter  of  religion. 

The  day  is  coming  when  your  boule¬ 
vard  and  your  country  road  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  comfortable,  short-skirted  squad¬ 
rons  of  women,  and  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
mark. 

The  loud  bloomer  will  not  do.  It  is 
of  the  circus  circussy.  It  cries  to 
heaven.  It  makes  a  harsh  and  clanking 
noise.  It  scares  horses  and  fills  happy 
homes  with  the  spirit  of  vain  conten¬ 
tion. 

Dress  reform  that  really  reforms  is 
the  thing,  and  that  means,  it  appears,  a 
costume  that  is  modest  and  serviceable, 
becoming  and  bicycle  built,  wind  defy¬ 
ing  and  gossip  quieting.  Such  is  the 
sensible  short  skirt.  In  addition  to  the 
skirt  there  are  all  sorts  of  things — leg¬ 
gings  of  cloth  and  leather  notably. 

The  long-skirted  wheelwoman  tacking 
cityward  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  re¬ 
form.  She  is  a  clumsy  merchantman 
doing  a  yacht’s  work.  The  extra  weight 
serves  no  good  purpose.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  handicap,  and  not  every 
woman  awheel  is  anxious  to  carry  weight 
for  age. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  men  who 
ride  have  adopted  sensible  garb,  no 
matter  what  their  leg  conformation. 


Chicago  to  New  York. 

Last  Sunday  Arthur  E.  Smith,  the 
Chicago  letter  carrier  who  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  a  record  between  the 
“Windy  City”  and  New  York,  arrived 
in  the  latter  city,  having  achieved  his 
purpose.  He  carried  a  letter  from  Post¬ 


master  Hesing  to  Postmaster  Dayton. 

The  best  previous  record  was  by 
Searles,  which  was  5  days,  22  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes.  Smith  beat  that 
record  by  four  hours  and  fifty-four  min¬ 
utes. 


Pullman  Road  Race. 

The  annual  Pullman  road  race  was 
run  off  at  Chicago  on  July  4,  and  won 
by  Edward  Heil,  a  seven-minute  man. 
Alfred  Schmidt,  with  an  allowance  of 
eight  minutes,  finished  second,  and  E. 
A.  Wilson,  a  six  and  one-half  minute 
man,  third. 

The  start  of  the  race  was  made  in 
front  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  in  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago,  and  the  finish  was 
at  Pullman,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles. 
Four  hundred  aud  ninety-three  men  start¬ 
ed  in  the  race. 


The  Bicycle  Nose. 

The  practice  of  riding  bicycles  along 
country  roads  is  adapted  to  raise  the 
human  nose  to  a  position  of  increased 
influence  and  honor.  The  bicyclist  in  the 
country  cannot  talk  very  much;  he  is 
too  busy.  Neither  can  he  see  very  much. 
The  chief  use  he  has  for  his  eyes  is  to 
watch  the  road  immediately  in  front  of 
him.  His  ears  he  relies  on  to  keep  from 
being  run  over  from  behind.  The  only 
organ  of  sense  he  has  that  is  at  leisure 
and  free  from  responsibility  ffor  his 
safety  is  his  nose.  That  is  to  have  fun 
with.  All  the  smells  that  come  his  way 
he  can  assimilate  without  hazard  or  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  as  the  country  smells  are 
very  varied  and  for  the  most  part  pleas¬ 
ant,  the  enjoyment  his  nose  affords  him 
is  an  important  part  of  his  fun.  When 
you  see  a  bicyclist  who  has  been  riding 
in  the  country  ask  him  what  smells  he 
met.  He  will  not  have  seen  very  much- 
no  bicyclist  does— but  if  you  will  remind 
him  of  the  smells  he  will  remember 
them.  He  took  them  all  in,  for  his  nose 
was  at  leisure,  even  when  his  legs  and 
hands  and  eyes  were  busiest.— Life. 


White  wings  Up-to-date. 
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V Tinctured . 

The  preacher  spoke  of  litle  things, 
Their  influence  and  power, 

And  how  the  little  pitted  speck 
Made  all  the  apple  sour. 

He  told  how  great  big  sturdy  oaks 
From  little  acorns  grew, 

And  how  the  tiny  little  stone 
The  burly  giant  slew. 
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But  the  cyclist  sat  there  unimpressed 
By  all  the  speaker’s  fire, 

Until  he  went  outside  and  found 
A  pin  had  pieroed  his  tire. 

— From  the  Wilkesbarre  News-Dealer. 


THE  DEVIL’S  ROAD. 


Mepliistopheles  in.  a  New  Role— He 
Is  a  Bicycle  Rider  and  tlie  Women 
of  the  United  States  Are  Going 
Headlong  to  Destruction,  so  Says 
Miss  Smith. 

Who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong?  Here 
we  have  the  Woman’s  Rescue  League 
throughout  the  country  scoring  most  vio¬ 
lently  the  recreation  of  cycling  in  its 
relationship,  and  even  going  so  far  as 
to  threaten  the  memorialization  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  some  action  to  prevent  th# 
women  of  the  United  States  from  ruin¬ 
ing  themselves  or  being  ruined  physically 
and  morally  by  the  use  of  the  bicycle. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  reliable 
medical  expert  testimony  as  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  health  and  morals  to  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  the  bicycle. 

Now,  who  is  right? 

Last  week  Miss  Charlotte  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman's  Rescue  League, 
issued  a  circular  of  indiscriminate  con¬ 
demnation  which,  while  it  cannot  affect 
in  any  degree  the  popularity  of  the  wheel, 
must  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  league. 

The  circular  starts  out  with  what  is 
but  a  bare  assertion  that  there  is  an 
alarming  increase  of  immorality  among 
young  women  in  the  United  States.  It 
then  goes  on  to  state  that  if  a  halt  is 
not  soon  called  75  per  cent,  of  the  cy¬ 
clists  will  be  an  army  of  invalids  within 
ten  years — a  proposition  which  is  at  var¬ 
iance  with  the  medical  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  winds  up  its  recital  by 
terming  the  bicycle  “the  devil’s  advance 
agent.”  The  New  York  Mail  and  Ex¬ 
press  says  that  this  document,  sent  out 
broadcast  by  the  Woman’s  Rescue 
League,  “carries  with  it  its  own  con¬ 
demnation  in  the  evident  ignorance  which 
inspired  it;  it  contains  also  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  American  womanhood  that 
should  not  pass  unchallenged.  Immoral¬ 
ity  may  seek  the  wheel,  but  the  bicy¬ 
cle  is  no  more  responsible  for  immoral¬ 
ity  than  is  any  other  medium  of  social 
intercourse.  It  represents  rather  health 
restored,  new-found  joy  in  life  and  a 
companionship  difficult  to  secure  by  other 
means.  It  is  an  unmixed  blessing  save 
where  its  use  gives  way  to  abuse.  The 
Woman’s  Rescue  League  is  in  need  of  a 
bicycle  to  give  it  a  more  wholesome  view 
of  things  and  a  greater  familiarity  with 
the  women  of  the  United  States. 

“The  Woman’s  Rescue  League  is  an 
admirable  association.  The  work  in 
which  it  is  engaged  must  appeal  strongly 
to  every  citizen  who  has  at  heart  the  wel¬ 


fare  of  his  country,  and  who  appreciates 
the  necessity  of  organized  effort  outside 
of  our  churches  in  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  immorality.  The  league,  with 
its  headquarters  in  YVashington,  has  al¬ 
ready  on  its  credit  list  an  aggregation 
of  good  deeds  which  are  reflected  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  Its  methods 
are  not  always  free  from  objection,  but 
its  aims  are  always  worthy.” 

The  circular  sent  out  by  Miss  Smith  is 
a  lengthy  one,  but  its  substance  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  bicycling  by  young  women 
has  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of  reckless 
girls  who  finally  drift  into  the  standing 
army  of  outcast  women  of  the  United 
States  more  than  any  other  medium: 

Whereas,  “bicycle  runs  for  Christ”  by 
the  so-called  Christians  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  termed  “bicycle  runs  for  Satan,” 
for  the  bicycle  is  the  devil’s  advance 
agent,  morally  and  physically,  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  instances;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Woman’s  Rescue 
League  denounce  bicycle  riding  by 
young  women  because  of  producing  im¬ 
moral  associations,  both  in  language 
and  dress,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
make  woman  not  only  unwomanly,  but 
immodest  as  well. 

When  discussing  the  action  of  her  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  representative  of  the 
press  Mrs.  Smith  said,  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  wheeling  should  be  more 
demoralizing  than  any  other  kind  of 
out-door  sport,  that  the  great  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  is  being  universally  taken 
up  by  women  of  the  half  world,  and  that 
even  the  young  girls  are  trying  to  give 
themselves  a  sporty  air  both  in  their 
costumes  and  mannerisms. 

“I  denounce  it  from  a  physical  as  well 
as  moral  standpoint,”  said  Miss  Smith. 
“In  the  first  place,  American  girls  are  not 
strong  enough  to  take  the  long  rides  and 
the  violent  exercise  which  it  necessarily 
entails.  They  are  not  like  the  English 
girls,  who  are  accustomed  to  plenty  of 
outdoor  exercise,  and  consequently  it 
leads  to  all  sorts  of  physical  weakness¬ 
es.” 

Miss  Smith  has  a  strong  and  irrepres¬ 
sible  sense  of  humor,  and  in  the  course 
of  her  conversation  repeated  a  remark 
which  she  made  to  a  policeman  last 
night.  “This  time  next  year,  Mr.  Police¬ 
man,  you  will  have  to  arrest  every  wo¬ 
man  you  see  on  a  wheel,  and  do  you 
think  that  there  is  a  building  large 
enough  to  hold  them?”  To  which  the 
sturdy  guardian  of  the  peace  replied  that 
he  for  one  would  be  mighty  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  as  the  women  were  far  more 
reckless  than  the  men. 

Miss  Smith  is  a  Southern  woman,  and 
glories  in  the  fact  that  she  is  a  native 
of  New  Orleans.  She  came  North  some 
years  ago,  when  she  commenced  the 
study  of  the  woman’s  industrial  ques¬ 
tion,  and  became  an  advocate  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  women,  mentally  and  mor¬ 
ally.  Though  she  is  a  Catholic  by  faith, 
she  does  not  recognize  any  creed  or  sect 
in  her  earnest  work  to  better  the  lives 
of  poor,  homeless  and  struggling  working 
women.  She  has  spent  many  thousands 


of  dollars  for  this  purpose,  and  devotes 
her  entire  life  to  the  cause.  Archbishop 
Corrigan  appreciates  her  efforts  in  this 
direction,  though  he  naturally  wants  her 
to  come  under  the  wing  of  the  Church 
in  her  undertakings.  Miss  Smith  has 
successfully  secured  the  passage  of  a 
number  of  bills  through  Congress,  and 
four  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
It  was  in  Boston  that  she  instituted  a 
moral  crusade,  which  city,  she  asserts, 
is  more  immoral  in  proportion  to  its  size 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  visit  of  Editor  Stead,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  this  country  and  the  publication 
of  his  book  under  the  title  of  “Should 
Christ  Come  to  Chicago,”  many  people 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  Bos¬ 
ton’s  only  claim  for  distinction  in  the 
title  of  being  a  “hub”  of  anything  lay 
in  the  field  of  letters,  but  now  it  would 
seem  from  the  deliverance  of  Miss 
Smith  that  the  big  city  of  the  “Bay 
State’’  has  a  triple  claim  on  notoriety, 
for  by  her  account  it  is  the  most  wicked 
and  from  her  premises  it  is  fair  to  draw 
the  deduction  that  as  far  as  cycling  is 
concerned  Chicago,  New  York  or  any 
of  our  other  big  cities  are  not  in  it  with 
her.  The  sober  sense  of  the  community 
at  large  will  prevent  it  attaching  more 
importance  to  the  statements  made  by 
Miss  Smith  than  their  worth  deserves. 


Cyclers  Everywhere. 

The  care  of  the  bicycle  is  getting  to 
be  a  serious  problem  with  the  hotel  man 
as  well  as  with  the  railroad,  and  most 
of  the  enterprising  bonifaces  have  al¬ 
ready  built  bicycle  “stables”  setting 
apart  a  conveniently  reached  portion  of 
their  premises  for  the  silent  steed.  Es¬ 
pecially  in  the  mountains  the  wheels 
are  getting  plentiful  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  amount  of  carriage  riding  will 
be  greatly  decreased  and  the  amount 
of  bicycling  by  guests  correspondingly 
increased  this  summer.  In  every  big 
city  bicycle  racks  are  commencing  to 
make  their  appearance  before  many 
drug  stores,  restaurants,  etc.  In  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  last  week  the  city  authorities 
issued  several  permits  for  the  erection 
of  bicycle  stands  in  front  of  stores. 

A  deluge  of  applications  resulted,  and 
when  the  stack  was  read  off  the  Mayor 
looked  solemn,  the  other  members  took 
air  observations,  and  Director  Abbott 
observed:  “This  permit  business  is  get¬ 
ting  serious.  I  saw  30  bicycles  Satur¬ 
day  stacked  out  in  front  of  a  store. 
There’s  4?, 000  of  ’em  in  the  city  and 
if  they  are  all  stuck  in  front  of  stores 
there  won’t  be  room  for  much  else.  Bet¬ 
ter  hang  ’em  in  trees.”  The  applica¬ 
tions  were  referred  to  the  law  director, 
who  was  instructed  to  get  out  an  ordi¬ 
nance  on  the  subject. 


The  Harrisburg  Wheel  Club  hold  their 
annual  race  meet  on  Saturday,  July  25, 
at  the  Sixth  street  grounds,  Harrisburg! 

Henry  Chadwick,  the  inventor  of  the 
game  of  base  ball,  has  taken  to  riding 
the  bicycle.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  now  72 
years  old. 


TWO  NEW  LAMPS. 
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Some  Men  +  +  + 

f  *  f  are  Doubters 

ALL  THEIR  LIVES.  They  refuse  to  investigate, to 
try  new  ways  and  things.  There  are  some  who  will 
not  believe  that  Our 

Adjustable  Bent-wood  Handle  Bar 

Saves  the  rider’s  arms  and  hands  from  Fatiguing 
Vibration. 

We  don’t  ask  doubters  to  take  our  word.  We  will 
allow  them  to  do  all  the  judging.  If  they  try  our 
Handle  Bar  and  find  it  other  than  we  say,  back  goes 
their  money.  We  don’t  want  it. 

For  fuller  information  write 

SCHAUM  &  UHLINGER, 

GLENWOOD  AVE.  &  and  ST.,  -  Philadelphia. 


One  Is  a  Gas-Supplied  Lantern,  anti 

tlie  Other  Is  an  Electric  Device. 

The  minds  of  inventors  have  been  busy 
for  some  time  past  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  kind  of  a  lamp  for  bicycles 
which  would  meet  with  universal  appro¬ 
bation  and  command  universal  use.  Two 
new  inventions  in  the  line  of  lamps  are 
announced.  One  comes  from  Chicago 
and  is  a  gas  burner,  and  the  other  is 
the  product  of  the  brain  of  A.  C. 
Fletcher,  who  became  well-known  some 
time  ago  as  the  inventor  of  the  electric 
necktie-pin. 

GAS-BURNING  LAMP. 

The  first  of  these  lamps  referred  to  is 
called  the  “Midnight  Sun’’  lamp.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Clarke,  and 
it  is  so  simple  that  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  upon  examining  it  is  “how 
is  it  that  no  one  thought  of  this  before?’’ 
The  lamp  when  charged  weighs  9  ounces, 
and  is  pretty  and  symmetrical  in  con¬ 
struction;  finished  in  nickel  and  brass 
with  ruby  sidelights.  A  cylinder  divided 
into  two  compartments,  a  pressure  regu¬ 
lating  valve,  supply  pipe  and  burner  are 
the  principal  features.  The  gas  is  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  action  of  water  upon  car- 
boid  of  calcium.  The  calcium  is  placed 
in  the  lower  chamber  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  water  in  the  upper,  from  whence 
it  gradually  drips  upon  the  calcium.  The 
gas  thus  generated  has  a  wonderful  pres¬ 
sure.  and  gives  a  light  quite  as  brilliant 
as  that  from  electricity.  The  pressure 
valve  makes  it  absolutely  safe  from  ex¬ 
plosion.  Every  bicyclist  who  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  trouble  and  annoyance 
of  filling  oil  into  his  lamp  and  getting 
down  to  retrim  a  wick  or  put  a  new  one 
in  will  be  charmed  with  the  prospect  of 
going  out  for  a  night’s  spin  with  the 
certainty  in  his  mind  that  such  troubles 
are  things  of  the  past,  and  that  all  he 
has  to  do  when  lighting  up  is  to  strike  a 
match  and  turn  the  supply  valve  and  he 
has  a  light  almost  equal  to  an  electric 
searchlight,  at  a  cost  of  about  1  %  cents 
per  night.  But  over  and  above  all  these 
advantages  of  the  “Midnight  Sun”  is 
that  of  the  endurance  of  the  flame,  which 
will  stay  lighted  even  with  the  door  open, 
almost  in  a  hurricane,  and  with  the  door 
shut  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it  by  an  ordinary  jar  or  blast. 

The  valves  regulate  the  flame  from 
one  to  42  candle  power.  A  whole  week’s 
supply  of  the  calcium,  using  it  10  hours 
in  the  24,  can  be  carried  conveniently 
in  one’s  pocket. 

ELECTRIC  LAMP. 

The  new  electric  lamp,  which  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  does  not  differ 
in  general  appearance  from  the  ordinary 
oil  bicycle  lamp,  except  that  it  is  a  trifle 
narrower,  and  the  reflector  projects  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  body  of  the  lamp.  The 
light  comes  from  a  small  incandescent 
bulb  set  in  about  the  centre  of  the  lamp, 
and  surrounded  by  a  circular  reflector 
much  like  the  glass  shades  in  common 
use  around  incandescent  office  lights.  A 
pair  of  special  coils  connect  the  lamp 
with  the  batteries,  which  are  carried  in 


the  body  of  the  light.  The  wires  are 
detachable  at  the  top,  and  the  lamp  and 
reflector  can  also  be  removed  from  the 
batteries.  The  battery  fluid  is  made  by 
dissolvong  two  pounds  of  voltaic  in  three 
quarts  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  bi¬ 
sulphate  of  mercury  should  be  added  to 
keep  the  zincs  amalgamated.  With  this 
fluid  the  batteries  in  the  light  are  filled 
three  quarters  full,  and  after  the  zincs 
are  inserted  the  lamp  is  ready  for  use, 
and  will  burn,  as  stated,  for  four  hour’s 
without  refilling. 


ALONG  THE  HUDSON. 


A  Pleasant  Excursion  From  New 
York  City  to  Peekskill. 

A  great  many  wheelmen  who  find 
themselves  in  New  York  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  of  an  enjoyable  moderate  length 
run,  that  can  be  conveniently  taken  from 
the  metropolis.  The  ride  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  from  Tarry  town  to  Peekskill  is  an 
extremely  pleasant  and  interesting  one, 
and  the  Mail  and  Express  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  covering  it: 

The  route  really  starts  from  the  Fo- 
cantico  bridge,  which  crosses  the  stream 
that  drains  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  bridge 
is  but  one  mile  from  Tarrytown.  The 
latter  place  can  be  reached  awheel  over 
a  route  given  in  the  Mail  and  Express 
of  yesterday,  or  by  train.  The  distance 
either  way  is  about  twenty-three  and 
one-half  miles.  From  the  bridge  the 
route  lies  up  a  small  hill,  from  the  top 
of  which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  can  be  obtained.  Here  the  road  is 
very  good,  and  descends  through  an  ave¬ 
nue,  bordered  on  either  side  by  estates 
of  well-known  New  Yorkers.  At  the 
gate  of  one  stands  an  old  milestone, 
which  tells  the  passerby  that  the 
metropolis  is  thirty  miles  away.  Continue 
over  this  fine  macadam  road  until  the 
granite  arch  of  the  aqueduct  is  reached, 
when  the  road  becomes  somewhat  sandy. 
The  side  paths  can  be  used,  however. 
Ride  straight  ahead,  and  finally  up  a  hill, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  a  quaint  road 
house.  Two  or  three  miles  beyond  the 
road  house  there  is  a  fork  in  the  road. 


The  road  to  the  right  should  be  taken. 
If  the  cycler  is  at  all  patriotic  he  will 
dismount  and  examine  the  Ladieu  plot 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  Sparta  burying 
ground. 

The  plot  is  inclosed  by  a  low  brick 
wall,  embedded  in  the  face  of  which  are 
the  headstones  which  were  fired  on  by  a 
British  sloop,  supposing  the  structure  a 
fortification,  when,  in  1780,  that  vessel 
lay  anchored  off  the  point,  awaiting  the 
return  of  Andre  from  his  interview  with 
Arnold.  It  is  best  to  use  the  side  path 
at  this  point,  as  the  road  is  not  very 
good.  A  short  ride  will  bring  the  tourist 
into  Sing  Sing,  which  is  six  miles  from 
Tarrytown  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half 
miles  from  New  York.  From  the  square 
in  Sing  Sing  take  the  road  to  the  left, 
going  down  the  hill  and  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  creek,  and  the  rider  will 
soon  find  himself  on  a  good  stretch  of 
road  again.  About  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  Sing  Sing  is  a  fork  in  the 
road.  Take  the  left  fork,  a  very  poor 
road.  Soon  the  old  colonial  Yan  Cort- 
landt  manor  house  is  passed,  and  the 
rider,  after  a  four  miles’  spin,  will  find 
himself  in  Croton  Landing.  Continue 
straight  ahead,  passing  Hessian  Hill, 
after  which,  the  road  begins  to  improve 
somewhat,  as  it  winds  inward  through 
farms,  meadows  and  the  village  of 
Oscawana.  Ride  on  through  Cruger’s 
along  the  base  of  the  Spitzenburg  Moun¬ 
tains  to  Montrose,  and  then  take  the 
road  northward,  which  will  bring  the 
rider  direct  to  Peekskill,  eight  miles  from 
Croton  Landing  and  about  forty  miles 
from  New  York.  The  distance  from  Tar¬ 
rytown  is  about  nineteen  and  a  half 
miles. 


A  Fair  Deduction. 

Cholly — “Why  is  it  that  in  the  abode 
of  the  evil  one  there  be  but  few  wheel¬ 
men  ?” 

Willie — “Don’t  know,  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I  don’t  see  how  you  know  either.” 

Cholly — “Well,  old  man,  you  see  that 
the  road  to  hell  is  said  to  be  paved  with 
good  intentions,  and  that  bicycle  cranks 
won’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  but 
asphalt.” 
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Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Bach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  of  the  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  makes 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 
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A  WONDERFUL  SIGHT. 


This  Messenger  Boy  Did  Not  Own 
n  Bicycle,  Bnt  Yet  he 
Traveled  Fast. 

The  providing  of  telegraph  messenger 
boys  with  bicycles  has  been  a  move  of  a 
popular  nature.  The  companies  by  the 
use  of  bicycles  have  improved  their  ser¬ 
vice,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  what 
never  happened  before  happens  now 
sometimes,  and  that  is  that  the  messen¬ 
ger  boys  not  lucky  enough  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  bicycles  do  sometimes  really 
and  truly  run.  In  last  Sunday’s  Boston 
Courier  the  following  story  illusrative 
of  that  fact  is  told  by  C.  W.  Willis: 
MODERN  RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

“Great  Scott!” 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 

“I’m  too  overcome  to  speak.” 

“Well,  try  to  speak!  Explain!  Tell 
us  something.  Are  you  dying?  Are  you 
subject  to  fits?” 

“Look!” 

“Look  at  what?  This  suspense  is  ter¬ 
rible.” 

“Strange,  strange,”  gasped  the  other. 
“It  is  the  sight  of  a  life-time.  Look! 
How  lightly  he  skips  along.  It  didn’t 
use  to  be  so.  Only  yesterday  I  was  in 
my  office,  and  never  in  my  three-score 
years  did  I  witness  such  a  sight.  It 
must  be  a  fairy  dream.  Tell  me!  Was 
it  yesterday?  Was  it  yesterday,  or  have 
I  been  sleeping  the  sleep  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle?” 

And  the  old  man  fell  back,  with  his 
pale  lips  but  half  parted,  with  the  breeze 
blowing  through  his  white  locks. 

About  his  mouth  played  a  sad,  happy 
smile,  and  his  eyes  were  turned  upward. 

During  the  above  scene  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  quite  a  large  crowd  had  gathered 
about  the  old  man  who  seemed  to  be  so 
much  overcome. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  able  to 
speak. 

“Stop  that  messenger  boy,”  said  the 
old  man,  rising  upon  his  elbow,  and  with 
a  look  of  fierce  determination  in  his  face. 

“Stop  that  boy!” 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street,  where,  true  as 
day,  a  sight  not  often  seen  met  their 
gaze. 

It  was  a  messenger  boy. 

And  he  was  running. 

Running? 

Yes,  running. 

The  boy  was  instantly  collared  and 
dragged  before  the  old  gentleman. 

“Boy,’’  said  he  in  a  solemn  voice, 
“boy  do  you  hear  me?’ 

“Yessir.” 

“Boy,  were  you  not  running  just 
now?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Do  you  like  to  run,  boy?” 

“Yep.” 

“Did  you  ever  run  before?’ 

“Yep.” 

“Do  you  ever  intend  to  run  again?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Where  are  you  going,  boy?” 

“Goin  ter  de  ball  game.” 

“You  are  done  carrying  messages  and 


going  on  errands  for  to-day,  then?” 

“Yep,  goin’  ter  hev  er  feed  now. 
Beans  ’n  eggs  fried  sunny  side  up.” 

“That’s  right,  my  boy,  have  a  good 
time;  but  don’t  be  running  about  the 
streets  frightening  people.  But  before 
you  go,  tell  us  why  a  messenger  boy  is 
never  seen  to  run.” 

“Run,  mister!  Run!  Take  fur  instance 
the  stairs  we  have  to  climb  in  er  day. 
’Taint  no  chump  of  er  job  to  climb  stairs 
all  day.  W’y,  mister,  sometimes  I  faint 
at  the  top  of  er  long  flight  er  stairs.  I 
did  yesterday.  The’  message  I  had  in 
my  hat  was  important  ’n  I  struggled  t’ 
’m  feet,  ’n  run  inter  th’  room  where  the 
bloke  wras.  Th’  jay  give  me  er  note  ter 
take  ter  th’  Sout’  End,  ter  er  Miss  — ’ 
can’t  think  er  her  name — an’  sed — go 
quick.” 

“Then  I  got  ’m  feet  onter  th’  banister 
’n  slid  ter  th’  bottom  ’n  run  ter  th’ 
Sout’  End;  ’n  er  young  lady  come  ter 
th’  door  n  grabbed  th’  note  ’n  red  it, 
’n  told  me  ter  come  in  ’n  set  down  ’n 
wait  till  she  answered  it;  ’n  she  got  out 
her  little  rosewood  writin’  dest  ’n  step¬ 
ped  on  her  pug  dog  a  doin’  it,  ’n  had 
to  coax  up  th’  pug  dog,  ’n  sed  ‘must  hur¬ 
ry  up  ’n  anser  John’s  dear  sweet  little 
note.  Poor  little  doggie,  how  I  miss  my 
John.’ 

“Then  she  scribbled  off  a  few  words 
’n  put  it  inter  an  envelope  that  smelt  er 
fir  bolsum,  ’n  pushed  me  outer  th’  front 
door,  ’n  told  me  ter  hurry  up  ’n  carry  th’ 
note  an’  bring  back  er  nancer. 

“Run,  mister?  An’  when  der  yer  sup¬ 
pose  er  feller’s  goin’  ter  git  time  ter 
run?” 


Pertinent  Points. 

A  seven-seated  machine  has  been 
built  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Stearns,  to  be 
used  for  pacemaking  purposes. 

Brakes  for  bicycles  seem  to  be  at 
a  discount  just  now.  In  the  case  of  bi¬ 
cycles  for  men  this  may  not  matter 
very  much,  but  no  woman  should  ride 
a  bicycle  that  is  not  fitted  with  a  good 
brake. 

At  Boston,  on  July  4,  at  the  Charles 
River  Park,  Nat  and  Tom  Butler 
lowered  the  world’s  record  for  the  mile 
tandem  competition  to  1  minute  59  1-5 
seconds,  and  the  world’s  paced  tandem 
record  to  1  minute  45  2-5  seconds.  Torn 
also  broke  the  track  record  in  the  mile 
handicap. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  not  such  a  tremen¬ 
dously  big  city  and  yet  there  are  regis¬ 
tered  in  it  at  the  office  of  the  city  clerk 
no  less  than  21,401  bicycles.  Such  being 
the  condition  of  things  in  Rochester, 
what  the  returns  would  be  in,  say  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  or  Boston 
can  be  imagined. 

The  Racing  Board  of  the  L.  A.W.  is 
i  eported  to  have  started  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  leading  amateur  riders,  regard¬ 
ing  the  circuit  races,  and  the  charges 
that  they  are  receiving  remuneration 
from  the  trade. 


The  easiest  way  In  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  12312  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa, 
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FOLLOWING  A  CRANK 
SHAFT  BRACKET. 


Tlie  Many  Operations  and 
Requirements  tliat  tills 
One  Part  of  a  Columbia 
Bicycle  is  Subjected  to 
Before  it  is  Considered 
Fit  to  Be  Used  in  a 
Columbia  Machine. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any¬ 
thing  more  interesting  than  to 
pick  out  any  single  particular 
part  of  the  Columbia  bicycle 
and  watch  it  grow.  From  a 
piece  of  raw,  cumbersome  me¬ 
tal  it  goes  first  into  the  heavy 
machinery,  where  it  takes  a 
rough  outline  of  what  it  is  to 
be,  then  passing  on  from  one 
operation  to  another,  each 
manipulation  requiring  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  machine,  and 
growing  more  delicate  as  it 
gradually  approaches  comple¬ 
tion,  is  finally  finished,  pro¬ 
nounced  perfect  and  ready  for 
use. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Columbia 
bicycle,  the  crank  shaft  brack¬ 
et  and  its  evolution.  The  very 
first  operation  takes  place  in 
the  noisiest  part  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  works,  the  forge  shops, 
and  is  shaped  out  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  steel  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  Pope  Company, 
which  comes  in  great  solid 
bars.  A  bar  is  first  held  in  the 
fire  until  it  reaches  a  white 
heat,  and  then  with  delicate 
manipulation  is  placed  on  the 
forge,  the  ponderous  drop 
comes  swiftly  down  shaping 
the  metal  and  shows  you  the 
crank  shaft  bracket  in  its  em¬ 
bryo  state,  weighing  nearly 
five  pounds,  and  a  good  puzzle 
for  the  inexperienced  eye  to 
determine  its  ultimate  form. 

Next  these  oddly  shaped 
pieces  of  metal  are  taken  to 
the  inspection  room,  where 
long  experienced  men  critical¬ 
ly  examine  each  one  for  the 
slightest  imperfection.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  500  and  more 
inspections  that  all  parts  of 
the  Columbias  are  subjected 
to  before  they  may  be  used. 

Passing  from  the  inspection 
department  the  bracket  is 
taken  to  the  filing  room,  where 
all  the  rough  edges  are  cut 
off  and  smoothed  down,  and 
then  it  goes  into  a  powerful 
gang  drill  out  of  which  it 
comes  nothing  more  than  a 
shell.  Here  also  the  four  tu- 
oular  openings  for  the  rear 
lower  forks  and  lower  and  cen¬ 
tre  brace  tubes  are  drilled. 
This  is  an  operation  that  is 
extremely  important  for  the 
reason  that  it  requires  the 
exacting  accuracy  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 
angles  of  the  tubes,  otherwise 
these  angles  would  be  imper¬ 
fect  and.  the  frarfie  out  of  line. 

Still  fur tu ■?••,  the  gradually 
growing  bracket  next  goes  into 
the  frame  assembling  depart¬ 
ment,  and  is  first  reamed  out 
to  the  exact  size  and  specifi¬ 
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cations.  Following  this  the 
binding  bolt  holes  are  drilled 
and  between  them  the  steel  is 
milled  away  to  within  a  100th 
of  an  inch,  so  that  when  the 
inside  case  is  adjusted  it  can 
be  held  in  place  against  this 
thin,  flexible  surface  by  the 
tightening  of  the  binding  bolt. 
The  sleeve  pinhole  is  then 
drilled,  and  in  this  the  key 
fits  into  +he  sleeve  inside  and 
holds  it  solidly  so  that  the 
cranks  may  be  unwound.  Then 
the  ball  case  threads  are  made; 


the  right  hand  thread  on  the 
left  side  and  the  left  hand 
thread  on  the  right  side, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
cases  to  become  loose,  and 
there  is  no  chance  for  the 
cranks  to  loosen,  the  tendency 
being  to  make  them  grow  con¬ 
tinually  tighter. 

Finally,  the  bracket  which  is 
row  nothing  more  than  a 
shell  of  steel,  and  weighs  But 
nine  ounces,  is  taken  once 
more  to  the  inspection  room, 
where  it  is  again  gone  careful¬ 


ly  over,  measured  and  gauged, 
and  then  if  passing  this  last 
examination  is  found  perfect, 
it  goes  into  the  assembling 
room  to  be  put  in  a  frame. 

Remember  that  the  crank 
shaft  bracket  is  but  one  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  thirteen 
parts  that  go  to  make  up  the 
Columbia  bicycle,  and  that 
each  and  every  one  of  these 
parts  goes  through  its  same 
rigid  inspection  and  must  meet 
the  same  standard  require¬ 
ments,  and  you  will  have  less 
cause  to  marvel  at  Columbias’ 
surpassing  perfection. 


Of  two  riders  equal  in  strength  and  skill,  the  one  mounted  on  a 
Columbia  bicycle  will  win.  The  whole  history  of  racing  proves  it. 
Columbias  aie  Standard  of  the  World — in  a  class  by  themselves. 

The  superiority  of  Columbias  has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated 
that  we  do  not  see  the  need  of  employing  a  professional  rider  this  year  to 
represent  the  Columbia.  When  we  do  we  will  carefully  select  a  worthy 
rider  and  he  will  again  sweep  all  before  him  as  Rowe  and  Windle  and  Bald 
did.  We  cannot  consent  to  employ  or  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  support 
of  so-called  “amateurs.” 

But  we  desire  to  recognize  the  good  work  of  hundreds  of  real  amateurs 
who  are  winning  races  everywhere  on  Columbias,  and  so  we  are  preparing 
a  handsome 

Bronze  Medal 

to  be  presented  to  every  rider  who  wins  a  race  under  L,.  A.  W.  sanction 
during  1896  on  a  Columbia  bicycle, — a  medal  for  the  first  race  and  a 
suitably  engraved  bar  for  each  subsequent  race  won. 

The  medals  and  bars  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  Any  Columbia 
rider  is  entitled  to  one  or  the  other  for  every  race  won  this  year  under 
T.  A.  W.  sanction.  Evidence  of  winning  is  all  that  is  required. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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RIDING  TANDEM. 


Which  is  Better  for  Lady  Riders, 
tlie  Front  or  Rear  Seat? 


The  front  seat  on  the  tandem  bicycle 
is  usually  reserved  for  the  lady,  but 
some  women  prefer  the  rear  seat.  All 
women  whether  they  be  of  a  retiring 
nature  or  not  evidently  do  not  prefer 
the  rear  seat  and  May  Black,  or  as 
she  signs  herself  in  Irish,  May  Dhu, 
writes  as  follows  upon  this  matter  to 
the  Irish  Cyclist: 

Much  controversy  has  been  going  on 
as  to  the  proper  position  of  a  lady  on  a 
tandem,  and  perhaps,  not  having  tried 
both  ways,  I  have  no  right  to  pass  an 
opinion;  but,  for  my  part,  I  find  the 
back  seat  so  comfortable  that  I  mean 
to  stick  to  it,  and  have  no  desire  to  try 
the  other — not  being  one  of  those  people 
who  must  be  first  in  everything. 

The  advantages  of  the  tandem,  and 
especially  the  rear  portion,  are  manifold 
and  will  appeal,  I  feel  sure,  to  the 
hearts  of  my  fellow-wheelwomen.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  steering  to 
be  done  by  the  lady;  and  that  responsi¬ 
bility  and  strain  removed  she  begins  to 
enjoy  herself.  She  need  not  keep  her 
weather  eye  open  on  the  lookout  for 
stones,  dogs,  cows  and  other  trifles, 
that  oftentimes  prove  stumbling  blocks 
to  our  unwary  wheels.  The  man  on  the 
front  does  all  that  for  her.  He  likewise 
does— or  ought  to  do — the  lion’s  share  of 
the  work,  so  that,  should  she  feel  tired 
when  riding  uphill,  she  may  cease  from 
pedaling,  and  let  her  weary  muscles  be 
at  rest  without  having  to  dismount  and 
do  an  ignominious  walk.  What  though 
her  companion  may  thereby  have  to  put 
on  an  increase  of  steam;  what  is  he 
there  for  I  should  like  to  know?  My 
cycling  motto,  as  I  think  I  mentioned 


before,  is  “Take  it  easy,”  and  my  ac¬ 
companist  on  the  tandem  (or  would  ac¬ 
complice  be  a  better  word?)  being,  like 
the  heathen,  a  man  and  a  brother,  I 
accordingly  do  so  with  a  conscience 
which,  though  its  normal  condition  is  of 
exceeding  tenderness,  troubleth  me 
not  at  all  in  this  respect.  Then  think 
of  the  dsitance  a  girl  may  cover  on  the 
double  machine  compared  to  her  own 
puny  efforts  on  the  single.  My  second 
tandem  spin  was  to  Fenwick  and  back, 
a  feat  which  I  accomplished  easily  and 
with  little  or  no  fatigue,  and  which, 
I  verily  believe,  would  have  taken  me 
the  best  part  of  a  week  had  I  attempt¬ 


ed  it  “on  my  own,”  for,  alas!  hill¬ 
climbing  is  not  my  forte. 

For  long  rides  or  for  touring  the  bicy¬ 
cle  built  for  two  is  the  mount  par  ex¬ 
cellence,  though  it  has  been  said  by 
some  carping  critic  that  the  lady  gets 
no  benefit  of  the  scenery  when  seated 
behind,  and  that  her  range  of  vision  is 
limited  to  an  expanse  of  tweed  more  or 
less  broad,  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  wearer.  But  that’s  all  nonsense 
unless  she  be  very  petite,  and  in  that 
case  I  really  don’t  know  what  she  ought 
to  do  beyond  grinning  and  bearing  it. 
Of  course  there’s  always  the  editor  to 
write  to;  he  knows  everything.  Again, 


some  people  imagine  that  it  is  extremely 
slighting  to  the  lady  to  make  her  take 
a  back  seat,  and  that  it  must  be  very 
galling  to  her  proud,  independent,  19th- 
century  spirit  to  have  to  do  so.  One  gal¬ 
lant  gentleman  expressed  it  a  shame 
that  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  place 
of  honor;  while  “Hi,  man,  you’ve  got 
the  lady  in  the  wrong  place!”  was  the 
information  given  us  by  the  driver  of 
a  smart  trap;  but  the  lady  smiled 
serenely,  and,  like  the  man  convinced 
against  his  will,  kept  her  own  opinion 
still.  That  enemy  of  the  skirted  cyclist, 
which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
generally  where  and  when  it  isn’t  want¬ 
ed — in  plain  language,  the  wind— cannot 
impede  her  progress  with  its  customary 
malicious  playfulness  when  her  mount 
is  the  share  of  a  tandem.  Here,  again, 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  by  acting  as  her 
shield  and  protector,  proves  that  he  has 
not  lived  in  vain.  His  partner,  be  it 
understood,  must  have  implicit  faith  in 
him  and  in  his  ability  to  steer  her  o'er 
this  thorny  earth,  otherwise  the  partner¬ 
ship,  like  those  in  other  walks  of  life, 
may  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  riders 
with  it.  Should  the  lady  be  at  all  an 
expert  cyclist,  she  can  ride  “hands  off,” 
arrange  her  dress,  her  hat,  her  hair,  or 
survey  the  scenery,  at  her  own  sweet 
will.  She  might  even — dare  I  suggest 
it?— she  might  even  carry  a  sunshade 
to  protect  her  complexion  from  the  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  “king  of  scorchers.”  But 
there,  my  imagination  and  enthusiasm 
are  running  away  with  me,  and  I  must 
put  on  the  brake,  or  goodness  only 
knows  where  they  may  land  me. 

MAY  DHU. 

The  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  will  on  and  after  June  27  carry  bi¬ 
cycles  on  the  smoking  cars  at  a  charge 
of  10  cents  each. 


J.  n.  PETERS, 


•«*  Bicycles 


MANUFACTURED 
and  REPAIRED 


WHEEliS  BUlliT  TO  ORDER  $7S.OO. 


1839  Ridge  Avenue. 


Residence,  954  N.  Sixth  St. 


Do  loo  Want  a  Bicycle? 

If  so  buy  of  the  Manufacturers 
and  SAVE  MONEY ; 

A  $100  Wheel  for  $65 
“PJfiliADEItPHIA” 

High  Grade  Bicycle  Guaranteed. 

Special  attention  given  to  Repairing  of  all  kind 
of  Bicycles  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  the 


PHILADELPHIA  BICYCLE  WORKS, 

S.  W.  Cor.  15th  and  Washington  Ave. 

Entrance  on  Lukens  Street. 


j.  LAYCOCK  CYCLE  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES, 

S.  E.  Cor,  Sixth  St.  &,  Lehigh  Ave. 

REPAIRING  DONE.  Bicycles  Built  to  Order  $65.00 


Bicycle  Road  BooRs 

And  maps  of  Penna.  and  around  Phila. 
Latest,  best  and  cheapest  published.  All 
cyclingroads  shown  in  colors.  Justwhat 
you  need  for  Bicycling,  Driving  or  Excur¬ 
sions. 

E.  P.  NOLL  &  CO., 

ZBtKF3  PUBLISHERS, 

9  N.  6th  Street. 


James  Edwards  &  Go., 

Bicycle  Manufacturers, 

•  —  TEND*— 

General  Repairers, 

738  S.  Broad  St. 

Branch:  4916  Lancaster  Ave. 

First  class  wheels  built  from  $50  up  to  $65 

UNREOEEMEb  ” 

"Bieyeles 

ONE-THIRD  ORIGINAL  VALUE 

Columbias,  Victors,  Ramblers,  Spald- 
ing,  Relay  Pacer,  Stormers  and  all 
prominent  makes  of  ladies’  gents  and 
children’s. 

Manhattan  Loan  and  Storage  Co., 
814  MINE  STREET. 

Liberal  Loans  Made  on  all  Kinds  of  Bicvcles 
at  Low  Rates.  J 


REAL  SIMMER  GIRLS. 


Fair  Bicycle  Riders  of  Chicago  AYh.o. 

According  to  a  New  York  Man.  Go 

Ont  Riding  in  Their  Stockings 

Alone. 

If  there  is  an  increase  of  travel  from 
the  East  to  Chicago  during  the  next 
few  months  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  may  very  properly  receive  the 
credit  of  having  started  it  with  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  bicycle  girls  of  the  Windy 
City  “all  go  out  in  their  stockings 
alone.”  Following  are  his  own  words 
descriptive  of  the  difference  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  cycling  girls: 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
the  New  York  bicycle  girl  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bicycle  girl.  Michigan  avenue  is 
the  favorite  promenade  of  the  Chicago 
bicyclists,  and  there  are  as  many  of 
them  there  every  afternoon  as  there  are 
on  the  Boulevard  in  New  York.  In  New 
York  the  girls  who  wear  bloomers  all 
wear  leggings  with  them.  Out  here  not 
one  girl  bicyclist  in  200  wears  leggings. 
They  all  go  out  in  their  stockings  alone. 
In  the  two  blocks’  walk  form  the  Ice¬ 
land  to  the  Auditorium,  yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon,  The  Sun  reporter  counted  22 
young  women  who  were  dressed  in 
bloomers,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them 
had  anything  over  their  calves  except 
stockings.  One  of  them  wore  tight 
trousers  that  came  only  to  her  knees, 
and  below  them  she  had  on  a  pretty 
pair  of  silk  opera  stockings,  with  clocks 
and  other  things  on  the  sides.  It  is  not 
only  the  bicycle  girls  that  are  different 
from  the  New  York  girls.  Coming 
along  State  street  last  night  a  hand¬ 
some  young  woman  and  her  escort  stop¬ 
ped  in  front  of  a  store,  and  the  young 
woman  left  the  escort  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk  while  she  stepped 
over  to  the  store  window,  put  her  foot 
upon  the  sill,  calmly  raised  her  dress, 
and  pulled  up  her  stocking,  which  had 
slipped  down  a  bit.  Then  she  used  the 
window  as  a  looking  glass,  and  by  its 
aid  adjusted  her  hat,  after  which  she 
returned  to  her  escort,  and  they  resum¬ 
ed  their  promenade  just  as  if  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  had  happened.  In 
fact,  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had 
happened  for  Chicago.  Michigan  avenue, 
the  promenade  of  the  bicyclists,  is  lined 
every  noon  by  the  statesmen  from  the 
sage  brush  and  scrub  oak  districts, 
who  stand  in  open-mouthed  wonder  and 
exclaim  “Gee  whizz!”  as  the  young  wo¬ 
men  go  by. 

The  Barnes  Cycle  Company  intend  to 
be  “right  in  it”  with  the  Chicago  and 
New  York  National  Cycle  Exhibitions. 
The  president,  Mr.  R.  L.  Coleman,  is 
now  sending  out  the  application  blanks 
and  the  prospects  are  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  manufacturers  will  apply  for  space. 
In  New  York  the  show  will  be  held  at 
Crystal  Palace,  corner  Forty-third  street 
and  Lexington  avenue.  This  is  a  build¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  accommodate  any  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants  and  no  doubt  will  be 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  cycle 
show  ever  held. 


IRebuction  in  prices 


To  fleet  the  Needs  of  the  Times 


TEJI1PLE  BICYCLES 


/Ms 


Can  also  oe  Bought  og 
Time  Payments. 


Phila.  Agents: 

I.  HERZBERG  &  BROS. 

;38  ARCH  ST,,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Write  for  Terms  arid  List. 


Factory  and  Office: 

Rflitpfl  Temple  Gycle  Go. 

204  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


it  Will  Hot  leak 


n 


It  Will 


Not  Leak 


The  ’97 


Triumph 

...Valve... 


No  Springs. 

No  Plunger. 

Simplest. 

Most  Perfect. 

Made  to  At  all  Tires. 

Price  with  pump  connection  $i.oo. 


TRiuhph  valve  C°- 

1232  flarket  St., 

PH1LADA. 


The  Pioneer  Wood  Frame  Cycle  Man.... 


JAMES  ALLSOPP. 


Manufacturers’  Agents  for  Middle  and  Eastern  States  for 
“THE  FLEETWOOD”  Hickory  Frame  Bicycle  and  “THE  HUSEBY”  Rock  Elm  Tubular  Wood  Frame. 
Strongest  and  Easiest  to  Ride.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Call  or  Send  for  Catalog, 

RUSTIC  CYCLE  HOUSE,  620  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 
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A  Bicyclist’s  Adieu. 

It  isn’t  because  you  .said  I  was  ourt. 

When  you  shot  from  your  “bike”  like  a 
dart, 

And  curled  up  in  all  too  promiscuous  dirt, 
That  for  ever  and  ever  we  part. 

It  is  simply  and  solely— Why  secrets  dis¬ 
close? 

But,  another  time,  do  not  have  holes  in 
your  hose! 

— Punch. 


“The  Fourth”  an  Object  Lesson. 

Fourth  of  July,  1896,  was  a  revelation 
inasfar  as  its  connection  with  cycling 
or  rather  cycling’s  connection  with  it, 
was  concerned.  Race  meets,  runs  and 
carnivals  by  the  thousand  all  over  the 
country  demonstrated  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  the  bicycle  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  great 
wave  of  popularity  which  the  bicycle  is 
at  present  enjoying  will  go  on  increasing 
and  by  the  time  that  next  4th  comes 
around  even  a  more  extraordinary  spec¬ 
tacle  will  be  presented  of  the  almost 
universal  use  of  the  wheel  than  that 
which  was  so  apparent  last  Saturday. 
As  a  case  in  point,  and  to  go  right  to  a 
representative  locality,  where  not  the 
greatest  inducements  or  conveniences 
exist  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  all-pre¬ 
vailing  pastime,  take  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  New  York  Herald,  carried 
away  with  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
offered  by  the  vast  army  of  wheelmen 
seeking  an  outlet  from  Gotham  on  the 
great  national  holiday,  said  the  next 
day: 

“Uncle  Sam,  during  his  120  years  never 
had  so  much  fun  in  his  life  as  he  had 
yesterday.  Why?  Why,  all  on  account 
of  the  bicycle. 

The  dear  old  boy  used  to  get  up  at 
4  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  set  off  fire¬ 
crackers  and  bombs  and  that  sort  of 
thing  and  fancy  he  was  having  the 
greatest  time  on  earth. 

Is  that  what  he  does  nowadays?  Nit! 

The  money  which  he  used  to  burn  up 
in  Chinese  deviltry  he  now  carefully 
hoards  until  he  has  the  price  of  a  bi¬ 
cycle.  Then  what  does  he  do  ? 

Well,  if  you  rose  at  4  o’clock  yesterday 
morning  and  went  down  to  the  ferries 
you  would  have  seen.  Then  you  would 
have  realized  that  all  the  old  traditions 
had  passed  away  and  that  nowadays,  at 
least,  all  the  world  was  awheel. 

Why,  there  was  even  “cycling  for  Chris¬ 
tianity’’  at  the  Cortlandt  street  ferry. 
That  meant  that  the  innumerable  army 
of  Christian  Ehdeavorers  had  taken  to 
the  wheel  to  demonstrate  their  devotion. 
They  started  out  early  in  the  morning 
for  a  long  tour  to  Philadelphia,  to  Bal¬ 
timore,  to  Washington,  and  all  their 
route  was  inspired  by  the  thought  that  iD 
some  way  the  cross  was  best  to  be  served 
by  the  wheel. 

This  is  something  new  in  the  theologies 
of  bicycling.  “Bicycling  for  Christ”  is 
certainly  a  new  phrase,  yet  that  it  what 
they  called  it. 

Not  strictly  apropos,  yet  of  almost 
equal  interest  was  the  departure  of  Col¬ 
onel  Waring  and  his  wife  for  a  bicycle 
tour  through  Europe.  The  colonel  started 
at  the  break  of  day  by  a  North  German 
Lloyd  steamer,  from  Hoboken.  He  was 


accompanied  by  Mrs.  Waring,  also  on  a 
wheel.  A  few  wheeling  enthusiasts  pick¬ 
ed  their  way  through  the  muddy  streets 
of  Hoboken  and  saw  the  voyagers  off. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Waring  are  to  land 
at  Genoa,  and  thence  to  make  their  way 
by  wheel  through  Italy,  Austria  and 
Switzerland,  back  to  the  port  of  embarka¬ 
tion  for  America.  Theirs  will  be  one  of 
the  most  notable  trips  awheel  of  the 
year. 

But  for  the  ordinary  wheelman  it  was 
a  most  notable  day.  It  dawned  fine  at 
daybreak,  and  for  seven  hours  defied  all 
the  threats  of  the  god  of  storm.  Rain 
was  promised  for  the  afternoon,  but  in 
Greater  New  York,  at  least,  the  prom¬ 
ise  was  not  fulfilled. 

A  thousand  “runs”  had  been  projected 
by  as  many  clubs  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  As  early  as  daybreak  the  fer¬ 
ries  for  Long  Island  and  Brooklyn  be¬ 
gan  to  be  thronged.  Everybody  was 
awheel.  In  all  the  records  of  the 
transportation  lines  of  New  York  there 
was  nothing  to  compare  with  the  record 
of  yesterday.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the 
doubting  Thomases  who  have  resisted 
against  fate  the  irresistible  onslaught  of 
the  wheel. 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  it  was  the  same  story,  and  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  transpiring  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  he  would  be  a  hardy 
prophet  indeed  who  would  venture  to 
prognosticate  anything  but  a  more  in¬ 
creased  popularity  and  enlarged  sphere 
of  usefulness  for  the  bicycle  by  the  time 
that  “the  Fourth”  of  1897  comes  around. 


Bicyclers  on  Towpaths. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  State  di¬ 
vision  of  the  L.  A.  W.  are  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  special  pathways  for  bi¬ 
cycle  riders,  but  the  action  of  George  TV. 
Aldridge,  State  Superintendent  of  Publia 
Works,  in  suggesting  the  use  of  the  tow- 
paths  for  cycling  tourists  has  received 
their  indorsement.  The  division  officers 
have  adopted  the  following  resolutions  in 
relation  to  the  question: 

“Whereas,  The  Hon.  George  TV.  Al¬ 
dridge,  superintendent  of  public  works 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  by  his 
recent  official  ordinance  directed  that  the 
towing  paths  of  the  State  canals  may  be 
used  by  touring  cyclists,  and  has  issued 
proper  instructions  to  subordinate  of¬ 
ficers  and  employes  to  the  end  that  such 
use  of  the  towing  paths  may  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  facilitated  without  in  any 
manner  imposing  an  increased  expense 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  canals  and 
without  interference  with  the  progress  of 
canal  navigation;  and 

“Whereas,  We  recognize  in  this  act  of 
Superintendent  Aldridge  the  bestowal  of 
a  distinct  privilege  which  could  not  have 
been  enjoyed  by  cyclists  except  for  this 
official  order,  which  substantially  recog¬ 
nizes  the  inferior,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  unfit  condition  of  the  public  roads 
along  the  lines  from  State  canals;  there¬ 
fore.  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  State  division  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  we  extend  our 


hearty  thanks  to  Superintendent  Aldridge 
for  the  great  benefits  to  cyclists  which 
the  said  order  will  ensure,  and  we  call 
upon  all  cyclists  who  shall  hereafter 
make  use  of  the  canal  towing  paths  to 
accept  such  use  in  a  spirit  consistent 
with  the  superior  rights  of  the  boatmen, 
and  to  enjoy  the  same  in  such  manner 
as  to  justify  the  superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  in  the  friendly  act  which  he 
has  thus  performed  in  their  behalf.” 


CYCLING  TENNIS. 


Chasing-  tlie  Fnenmatie  Sphere  on 
Pneumatic  Tires  is  Good  Sport. 

Polo  on  bicycles  had  a  short-lived  term 
of  popularity,  and  now  tennis  playing 
on  bicycles  is  coming  into  fashion  and 
bids  fair  to  have  a  longer  run  of  favor 
than  had  the  polo  fad.  The  idea  of  play¬ 
ing  tennis  upon  bicycles  originated  in 
England  and  the  fad  has  now  found  its 
way  to  this  country,  and  both  men  and 
women  riders  are  taking  it  up.  At  many 
of  the  summer  resorts  the  recreation  has 
been  enthusiastically  taken  up.  The  or¬ 
dinary  court  is  too  small  for  proper  work¬ 
ing  on  a  bicycle,  so  larger  courts  have 
been  built  and  the  game  promises  to 
go  merrily  on  for  the  balance  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  women  folk  having  given  it 
their  special  patronage.  A  court  about 
three  times  the  size  of  the  ordinary  one 
is  used.  Turf  courts  are  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  best  of  them  are  as¬ 
phalted.  That  is  expensive,  however, 
unless  there  is  a  club  to  meet  the  cost, 
and  in  private  grounds  just  the  plain 
foundation  for  the  good  American  dirt 
court  serves  perfectly.  Naturally  the 
net  is  extended  and  broadened,  but  as 
well  it  is  stretched  at  least  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  the  right  position 
it  should  reach  as  high  as  the  shoulders 
of  the  player  when  sitting  in  the  saddle. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  there  is  a  var¬ 
iation  on  the  usual  rules  of  tennis  by 
which  drives  can  be  made  under  as  well 
as  over  the  net  and  balls  can  be  by  a 
dextrous  wrist  movement  served  that 
way  if  one  is  able  to  do  it. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


’gJiic)!-  kfar  &en\iell£>  &rir\jir$ 
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Some  makes  of  wheels — even  “$ioo  ones’’ — make 


Kes  3  Vp'Tjoqtj'ij  rtvnlituit  ^100 

oj  YKf  Frrd  T.  MiFrili  Cycle  Co. 


0 

■ 


“  Little  Joe  says  he  is  out  to  win 
that  G.  &  J.  offer  No.  4 

$300.00 


For  the  greatest  mileage  on  a  Ram¬ 
bler.” 


Most  People  Look  Like  Monkeys. 


BICYCLES 


being  so  gracefully  bung,  nicely  adjusted  and  running  so 
apparently  without  effort,  cause 


Even  a  Honkey  to  Look  Like  a 

Man. 


Beautiful  Rambler  catalog,  “best  thing  on  wheels,”  free  at  any  Rambler  agency 
or  by  mail. 


“GOLD” 

a  new  and  interesting  pamphlet  which  may  be  worth  $1000.00  to  you.  Free  at  any 
Rambler  agency. 


OTMULLY  S  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

(  85  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO. 

OiiMun  \  174  COLUMBUS  AVE.  BOSTON. 

nlUlllU  1  ms  uthST.N.W.WASHINGTON.D.C. 

-  .  <  930  to  945  8th  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  „ 

ACADEMIES  I  342-344  flatbushave.  BROOKLYN' 

U  [  20!  WOODWARD  AVE.DETROIT.MICii. 

^FOREIGN  BRANCH - COVENTRY,  ENG.  ^ 

HANDSOME  RAMBLE*  CATAL06UI  FREE  OM  APPLICATION 
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LABOR  ON  ROADS. 


Why  Not  Utilize  the  Resources  Of¬ 
fered  by  Our  Prisons  to  Build  and 

Maintain  Good  roads. 

The  onward  march  of  the  bicycle  and 
the  universal  use  into  which  it  has  come 
has  done  more  than  anything  else,  per¬ 
haps,  to  help  forward  the  movement  for 
good  roads.  The  eonstruction  of  good 
roads  and  the  keeping  of  them  in  proper 
condition  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
day,  and  it  promises  to  be  so  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  immediate 
future. 

A  Georgia  civil  engineer,  contributing 
one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Federal  in¬ 
quiry  office,  suggests  that  the  road  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  convict  labor  problem  can 
be  settled  through  the  employment  of 
convicts  on  the  roads.  He  maintains 
that  the  only  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  weighty  problem  of  the  proper  dis¬ 
position  of  prisoners  lies  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  stated  by  experts  that  State 
prison  convicts  can  be  best  employed  in 
quarry  camps  and  gravel  pits,  where 
they  can  be  guarded  and  secluded  as 
easily  as  in  prisons,  and  that  county 
prisoners  attend  to  grading  and  other 
preparatory  work. 

In  1893  New  York  made  a  law  au¬ 
thorizing  the  superintendent  of  State 
prisons  to  employ  300  of  the  convicts  of 
the  Clinton  State  prison  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  roads  within  a  radius  of 
30  miles  from  said  prison,  the  prison 
warden  to  designate  the  sections  of 
roadway  upon  which  the  men  shall 
work,  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor 
to  fix  the  grade  and  direct  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  shall  be  done. 

In  South  Carolina  what  is  known  as 
the  county  “chain-gang”  system  is  in 
operation  in  the  improvement  of  the 
roads.  The  Charleston  “News”  of  a 
late  date  reports  that  there  are  about 
30  counties  with  chain  gangs,  and  that 
a  force  of  about  000  convicts  is  at  work 
on  the  highways.  A  number  of  the 
counties  have  invested  in  road-build¬ 
ing  machinery,  which,  the  “News” 
says,  they  would  not  have  bought  in 
a  decade  had  it  not  been  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supplying  the  chain  gangs  with 
appliances  that  would  make  their  work 
effective.  In  some  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  counties  the  commissioners  have 
entered  upon  systematic  road  construc¬ 
tion,  and  are  gradually  macadamizing 
the  main  highways.  The  system  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  population  of  the  State  pen¬ 
itentiary,  for  the  reason  that  all  con¬ 
victs  sentenced  for  more  than  two 
years  are  assigned  to  road  work  in  the 
gangs.  The  general  experience  of  the 
system  has  been  that  it  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  Tennessee  has  also  a  road 
law  by  which  all  persons  confined  in 
county  jails  or  workhouses  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  road  commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  working  on  the  highways. 

Road-making  by  convict  labor  has 
not  been  attempted  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  in 
some  counties  where  the  convicts  are 
utilized  in  breaking  stone.  Road  ma- 


The  Bicycle  Atomizer «"» “B.  A."  Compound 

CLEANS  WHEELS  ANb  PREVENT/  RVST 

Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bicycles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
wheel  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust  lubricating  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

“  B.  A.”  COMPOUND  used  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  of  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 

THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 

Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 

- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 


MANUFACTURED  BY . 

THE  BICYCLE  flTOJVIIZER  GO.  (  2706  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ferial  can  be  prepared  at  any  county 
jail  and  sold  to  neighboring  townships, 
and  in  course  of  time  large  sections  of 
roadways  could  be  macadamized,  the 
objective  point  of  road  reform.  The 
question  of  road  reform  rests  princi¬ 
pally  with  our  farmers,  and  recent  ex¬ 
perience  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
counties — even  such  counties  like  Wash¬ 
ington — shows  they  are  unwilling  to  tax 


Look  Here.! 

c^ry  IN  STOCK 
EVERYTHING  , 

YOU  NEED 

to  guild  or  Repair  a 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.HainesCo. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


themselves  for  road  purposes.  The  prison 
population  of  the  State  runs  into  the 
thousands — probably  6000— and  why  not 
use  them  in  improving  roads?  This  will 
give  the  convicts  employment  in  a  new 
field  and  remove  the  detestable  thing  of 
bringing  convict  labor  in  competition 
with  honest  labor.  Its  entire  practicabili¬ 
ty  has  been  demonstrated  in  other 
States. 

Entry  blanks  for  the  National  E.  A. 
W.  meet,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  August 
13-15,  are  now  out.  Entries  close  Au¬ 
gust  6. 

Messrs.  Sweet  &  Johannot,  of  611 
Main  street,  Buffalo,  have  been  appoint¬ 
ed  distributors  of  “Plugine”  for  that  city, 
and  the  Thatcher  Hardware  Company,  of 
Detroit,  have  been  appointed  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 


Says  He  was  “Done.” 

Editor  “American  Cycling:” — I  write 
this  to  let  all  wheelmen  know  how  very 
small  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  can  act  towards  the  brotherhood 
when  they  have  a  chance. 

A  week  ago  I,  together  with  two 
friends,  started  on  a  trip  down  into  the 
wilds  of  New  Jersey.  We  were  over¬ 
taken  at  Pitman  Grove  by  a  heavy 
rain,  and  were  compelled  to  take  a 
train  for  Philadelphia.  AVe  bought  our 
tickets  for  Philadelphia,  and  then  check¬ 
ed  our  wheels,  for  which  we  were 
charged  15  cents  each.  This  we  thought 
was  all  O.  Iv.,  and  didn’t  kick,  but  when 
we  arrived  in  Camden  we  were  informed 
that  wheels  were  only  checked  to  Cam¬ 
den— and  this  on  Philadelphia  tickets— 
and  we  were  actually  compelled  to  pay 
three  cents  each  to  get  our  wheels  on 
to  the  ferryboat.  Yours,  O.  E.  S. 

L.  A.  W.,  61,567. 


Railroads  and  Bicycles. 

Massachusetts  wheelmen  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  have  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  ordaining  that  bicycles  shall  be 
carried  free  on  the  railroads,  just  as  has 
been  done  in  New  York  State.  The  rail¬ 
road  companies  in  the  “Bay  State”  are 
working  hard  against  the  proposed  law, 
and  both  sides  have  been  before  the  rail¬ 
road  commissioners  and  the  cycling 
representatives  have  been  directed  to 
file  with  the  commission  a  list  of  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  specific  charges  desired. 


M.  ». 

STATU  OP  OHIO,  CITY  OP  TOLUDO 
LTJCAS  COUNTY,  as.  M1JU’ 

PRANK  J.  OHBNBY  makes  oath  that 
he  Is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  P 
J.  OHHNBY  &  CO.,  doing  business  In  the 
City  of  Toledo,  Connty  and  State  aforesaid 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  enred  by 
the  use  of  HALL’S  CATARRH  CURE 
„  PRANK  J.  CHENEY,' 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  In  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A  D 
1886. 

(Seal.)  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Publlo. 

Hall’a  Catarrh  Cure  la  taken  Internally 
and  acts  direotly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials,  free. 
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IN  A  FIX. 


He  Tried,  to  Fix  His  'Wheel  and  Ilis 
Wheel  Fixed  Him. 

Tlie  woes  and  tribulations  of  the  aver¬ 
age  wheelman  who  undertakes  the  job 
of  repairing  his  bicycle  are  speakingly 
set  forth  by  the  Albany  Telegram  in  the 
following  sketch: 

“Say,”  said  one  bicyclist  to  another, 
as  they  halted  near  the  park  on  Madison 
avenue  yesterday  afternon,  “What  wheel 
are  you  riding?” 

“Oh,  a  Jumper,”  responded  the  other 
man,  “and  it  is  a  hummer,  too.  I  tell 
you,  I  like  my  wheel  about  the  best  of 
any  wheel  I  ever  saw.  It  is  too  slick 
to  take  out  on  the  roads  and  get  dusty; 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.”  The  wheelman 
who  had  made  the  first  remark  carefully 
stood  his  wheel  up  against  a  tree  and  be¬ 
gan  an  examination  of  the  other’s  treas¬ 
ure. 

“Your  front  wheel  is  too  loose,”  said 
he.  “That  chain  ought  not  to  be  so  slack 
as  that.  Got  your  pump  with  you?  You 
ought  to  pump  those  tires  up;  instead  of 
having  your  saddle  on  the  back  of  that 
T  post  you  ought  to  have  it  forward. 
You  ride  in  a  horrible  position.  Tell  you 
what  I  would  do  if  I  were  you..  I  would 
take  that  chain  of  yours  off  and  soak  it 
in  oil.  It  is  getting  dirty.” 

“Say,  come  to  think  of  it,  that  chain 
does  look  a  little  dirty;  guess  I'll  do  it," 
responded  the  other. 

So  last  night  the  man  with  the  wheel 
with  which  he  had  heretofore  been  per¬ 
fectly  contended  stood  it  up  against  the 
side  of  the  house  in  the  yard  and  began 
operations.  He  got  the  chain  off  safely 
enough  and  then  discovered  that  the 
wheel  was  running  a  little  on  one  side. 
“Guess  I’ll  true  it  up,”  said  he.  So  he 
went  at  the  rear  bolts  and  hammered 
and  pounded  away  till  he  got  the  rear 
wheel  out.  Meanwhile  he  had  loosened 
the  pedal  and  stepped  in  the  middle  of 
the  rear  wheel  and  broke  out  two  spokes, 
lie  began  to  get  a  little  bit  rattled;  but 
he  persevered  and  taking  a  ten-gallon 
oil  can  he  let  his  chain  down  into  it  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  one  end  and  then  began  swii'l- 
ing  it  around  in  the  can.  All  at  once  the 
chain  got  away  from  him  and  dropped 
into  the  can.  What  could  the  poor  boy 
do!  He  took  a  wire,  bent  it,  stuck  it 
down  in  the  can  and  tided  to  haul  the 
chain  out.  But  the  chain  got  coiled  and 
kinked  and  twisted  into  forty-six  knots 
and  he  could  not  get  it  out.  The  result 
was  that  he  finally  ran  down  into  the 
cellar,  grabbed  an  axe  and  split  the  can 
from  top  to  bottom.  Then  he  got  his 
chain.  After  carefully  rubbing  it  dry, 
according  to  instructions,  he  attempted 
to  put  it  back  on  the  wheel,  but  luck  was 
against  him,  and  he  got  it  inside  out. 
He  was  positive  that  when  he  took  off 
the  chain  the  bur  was  on  the  inside,  but 
for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn’t  get  the 
bolt  through  from  the  outside.  He  tried 
and  tried  again,  and  in  doing  so  ran  his 
tire  squarely  over  the  point  of  his  knife, 
which  he  had  used  as  a  screw-driver,  and 
punctured  the  tire.  That  proved  the 


climax.  “Gee  whiz,”  said  he — those  are 
not  exactly  his  words,  but  they  are  re¬ 
duced  to  proper  English  for  the  benefit 
of  the  average  reader — “this  cursed  thing 
will  drive  me  crazy.”  So  this  morning 
pedestrians  were  surprised  to  see  an  ath¬ 
letic  young  man  with  the  frame  of  his 
machine  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  the 
chain  tied  in  a  knot,  around  the  handle 
bar  and  with  his  rear  wheel,  with  punc¬ 
tured  tire  and  minus  three  spokes,  in  his 
hand,  trudging  toward  the  bicycle  agency 
where  he  had  but  three  short  weeks  be¬ 
fore  purchased  his  1S96  model. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  inquired  an  ac- 
'"quaintance  as  he  trudged  along. 

“Oh,  nothing,  only  I  am  like  the  man 
in  the  fable  who  first  carried  his  ass  and 
then  rode  his  ass  and  finally  made  an 
ass  of  himself  in  trying  to  please  every¬ 
body.  All  there  is  to  it  is:  I  took  a 
friend’s  advice.”  And  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  face  which  made  all  the  little 
dogs  along  the  street  howl  in  anguish  he 
trudged  on  his  way. 


The  Racing'  Man. 

The  lot  of  the  racing  man  who  affects 
to  be  a  circuit  chaser  is  by  no  means  a 
happy  or  an  easy  one.  The  big  money 
which  was  in  racing  last  year  and  the 
year  or  two  previous  does  not  seem  to 
materialize  very  fast  this  year.  This 
season  some  1173  professionals  have 
entered  the  54  racing  contests  on  the 
circuit  and  $5825  was  divided  among 
them.  The  average  winnings  on  the 
basis  of  these  figures  would  be  a  trifle 
less  than  $5  per  man,  but  the  money 
went  to  about  50  of  the  best  riders. 
For  instance,  Gardiner  heads  the  list, 
having  won  $665.  Other  men  who  have 
won  more  than  $100  are:  Ziegler,  $445; 
McFarland,  $435;  Coulter,  $335;  Terrill, 
$275;  Cooper,  $240;  Parker,  $225; 
Stevens,  $260;  Sanger,  $240,  and  Grieb- 
ler,  $250.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  was  won  by  five  men. 
The  circuit  necessitated  traveling  4847 
miles  to  14  meets  and  18  days  of  racing. 
About  28  men  have  closely  followed  the 
circuit.  “Circuit  chasing,”  says  a  man 
who  makes  a  business  of  it,  “is  not  a 
joke.  It  is  not  play,  but  hard  work. 
Under  the  strain  of  constant  racing  con¬ 
dition  counts  for  little,  and  men  go  all 
to  pieces  and  are  forced  to  rest.  The 
good  circuit  chaser  is  the  man  who  can 
go  along  month  after  month  without 
rest  or  falling.  But  the  good  circuit 
chaser  does  not  exist.  Racing  and 
traveling,  with  its  consequent  broken 
rest  and  change  of  food  and  water, 
means  poor  health  if  you  get  enough  of 
it.  The  life  of  the  average  racing  man 
is  four  years  and  young  men  who  con¬ 
template  a  career  on  the  circuit  will  do 
well  to  hesitate.” 


American  AVlieels  Abroad. 

American  bicycles,  according  to  a 
London  letter,  are  gradually  displacing 
the  English  machines,  even  on  their 
own  ground.  An  English  publication, 
alluding  to  this,  complains  of  the 
“trash”  the  English  manufacturers  are 


turning  out,  and  says:  “The  Americans 
have  opened  a  vigorous  campaign  and 
one  new  arrival  advertises  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  a  thousand  machines,  offers  to 
supply  anything  required  within  14  days, 
no  more  waiting  for  machines  to  be  built 
and  the  British  manufacturer  again  let 
a  chance  slip.  In  price  and  finish  the 
American  machines  are  quite  on  a  par 
with  our  best  and  in  weight  they  cut 
us  dreadfully.”  At  this  rate  the  English 
bicycle  manufacturers  wil  be  clamoring 
for  a  McKinley  protective  tariff,  to  shut 
out  American  bicycles. 


Tire  Repairing. 

In  repairing  a  single  tube  tire  it  is 
well  to  exercise  a  little  care  in  estima¬ 
ting  the  sizes  of  the  plug  patch.  The 
tire  is  often  condemned  when  the  plug 
does  not  hold,  while  in  reality  the 
fault  lies  in  the  inefficient  material  used. 
A  plug  with  a  blunt  edge  patch  should 
in  all  cases  be  of  as  ample  area  as  the 
aperture  in  the  tire  will  permit  of  in¬ 
serting.  A  common  mistake  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  thick  plug  with  no  patch 
base,  which  common  sense  should  tell 
the  user  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  A 
single  tube  tire  can  be  repaired  both 
easily  and  permanently,  provided  proper 
care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 


The  Williamsport,  I’a.,  Wheel  Club 
will  hold  its  annual  race  meet  at  Ath¬ 
letic  Park,  Williamsport,  on  Saturday, 
August  1,  1896. 
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—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 
“Great 
Wonder” 

'White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  am  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 
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ON  A  HOT  DAY. 


The  Summer  Sun  Can  Be  Enjoyed  if 

Common  Sense  Rules  tlie  Day. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  bicycle 
riding  on  a  hot  day  is  a  laborious  and 
hurtful  way  of  putting  in  the  time  or 
seeking  after  recreation.  Of  course  if 
“scorching’’  and  an  unlimited  amount  of 
hill  climbing  is  indulged  in  the  severe 
strain  incident  to  such  exertion  upon  an 
excessively  hot  day  is  very  liable  to  be 
injurious,  but  if  a  sensible  and  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  the  bicycle  is  resorted  to 
upon  even  a  broiling  hot  day  in  July  as 
much  comfort  can  be  derived  from  an 
excursion  awheel  as  can  be  found  sit¬ 
ting  still  within  doors.  The  Rochester 
Union  prints  the  following  sketch  illus¬ 
trative  of  this  fact: 

The  day  was  warm,  very  warm,  aud 
the  veranda  had  long  since  been  de¬ 
serted  except  by  two  women  who  had 
moved  their  chairs  back  and  back,  as  the 
sun’s  hot  rays  advanced,  until  at  last 
they  sought  the  doorway,  which  was  the 
only  shady  spot,  and  even  this  would 
soon  be  hot  and  glaring. 

“Well,  this  is  my  last  move,”  said  the 
larger  woman;  “when  the  sun  strikes  my 
knees  I  shall  seek  my  spring  board 
couch  and  don  my  mother  hubbard,  and 
I’d  advise  you  to  take  down  your  mantel 
piece,  pull  down  the  blind  and  get  what 
little  comfort  you  can  in  the  seclusion  of 
your  two  by  four.” 

“And  you,  Kate,  to  say  that  after 
cracking  up  this  horrid  old  piazza  where 
1  was  to  ‘sit  on  hot  afternoons  in  a 
big  armchair  and  drink  in  the  delicious 
atmosphere  which  was  to  be  had  for  the 
breathing,’  and  SO'  forth.  If  I’d  have 
dreamed  that  the  sun  shone  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  spot  every  afternoon  no  amount 
of  entreaty  would  have  induced  me  into 
this  retreat.  No  seclusion  for  me,  thank 
you.  June  comes  only  once  a  year  and 
every  day  is  precious.” 

"But  what  nonsense!  You  knew  that 
this  house  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street  and  that  the  sun  would  not  re¬ 
verse  its  route  to  accommodate  your 
needs.  1  didn’t  say  the  veranda  would 
be  shady  at  4  o’clock,  did  I?  You  had 
better  come  up,”  continued  Kate,  “for 
if  you  stay  much  longer  you’ll  be 
cooked.” 

“Gome  up  and  be  frizzled?  No,  my 
dear,”  protested  the  larger  one.  “I  am 
going  out  on  my  wheel.” 

“Your  wheel!  Now,  that  is  simply 
jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  If  you  venture  out  in  this  broiling 
sun  you’ll  be  brought  home  sunstruck.” 

“No  danger  on  that  score.  I  do  not 
intend  to  scorch  and,  what’s  more,  Miss 
Kate,  you  are  coming  on  your  wheel. 
Oh,  you  need  not  protest;  we’ll  go  out 
to  the  woods.  I  know  just  the  spot,” 
and,  taking  her  companion  by  the  arm, 
she  persuaded  Kate  to  prepare. 

Half  an  hour  later  these  women,  look¬ 
ing  years  younger,  came  out  with  their 
wheels.  The  larger  one  was  gotten  up  in 
summer  attire,  and  looked  so  sweet  and 
cool.  What  did  she  wear?  She  called  it 
her  “wash  ensemble,”  and  this  is  why  it 


was  given  that  name. 

“My  cloth  skirt  was  so  sticky  in  hot 
weather,”  said  she,  as  they  were  making 
ready  for  the  start,  “and  it  used  to  get 
so  dusty  that  I  thought  if  I  could  have  a 
suit  that  could  be  put  into  the  tub  it 
would  be  much  cooler  and  more  com¬ 
fortable.  I  got  five  yards  of  grass  linen 
and  the  dressmaker  made  this  skirt, 
which  is  neither  long  nor  short,  you  see, 
but  just  right  to  escape  the  pedals  in 
mounting.  Leather  on  the  bottom?  Oh, 
no;  leather  is  all  right  for  cloth,  but  it 
does  not  wash,  and  this  skirt  is  faced 
with  the  linen.  It  is  just  three  yards 
and  one-quarter  wide;  my  cloth  skirt  is 
three  and  a  half  yards  around  the  bot¬ 
tom;  but  even  that  little  difference  is 
burdensome,  it  catches  in  the  rear  wheel. 
Now,  here  is  a  wrinkle  of  my  own.  My 
skirt  hooks  on  to  my  shirt  waist  in  the 
back,  then  the  band  of  my  skirt,  which 
is  a  trilie  narrower  than  my  leather  belt, 


Morgan  sWrightTires 

ARE  GOOD  TIRES 


OUR  QUICK- REPAIR  TIRE  IS  A 
GRAND  SUCCESS  -  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  IT 
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t# 


has  four  comomn  hooks  sewed  on  the  out¬ 
side,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  hooks  are  a 
wee  bit  above  the  upper  edge.  I  slip  the 
leather  belt  under  them,  so,  and  it  never 
parts  company  with  my  skirt.  Here  is 
one  on  either  side  and  two  in  the  back 
and  as  I  wear  a  black  belt  the  black 
hooks  are  not  noticeable. 

“Boots  I  wore  last  year,  you  know, 
and  they  were  so  hot  and  such  a  nui¬ 
sance,  the  strings  were  always  break¬ 
ing,  and  they  needed  any  amount  of 
cleaning,  besides  I  never  knew  what 
comfortable  riding  was  until  I  wore  low 
shoes.  I  tried  leggings,  at  first;  they’re 
all  right  for  cool  days,  but  the  buttons 
are  such  a  bother  and  the  foster  lacings 
are  worse,  as  they  tear  your  skirts  right, 
out.  So  at  last  in  despair  I  bought  these 
and  they  are  treasures,”  and  she  glanced 
down  in  an  affectionate  way  at  her  quiet 
golf  hose  and  neat  bicycle  shoes. 

“They  are  footless  and  light  weight. 
I  wear  a  lisle  thread  house  under  them, 
and  they  all  go  into  the  tub;  you  know 
that’s  my  hobby.” 

“Well,  I  envy  you,”  said  the  maid  in 
cloth.  “You  look  as  cool  as  a  cucum¬ 
ber.  And  you  certainly  do  look  washa¬ 
ble  from  your  linen  hat  down.” 


Only  a  Handkerchief. 

Adorning  a  tale  by  printing  a  moral 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Henry,”  said  the  little  wife,  as  she 
took  the  hand  of  her  big  husband,  “I’m 
glad  that  you  enjoy  your  wheel  so 
much,  and  that  you  feel  the  better  for 
riding  it.  But  you  are  home  so  little 
now.  You  are  off  for  a  spin  in  the 
morning  and  I  never  see  you  after  din¬ 
ner  until  late  at  night.  I  don’t  know  but 
General  Kleigles,  the  Chief  of  Police 
at  St.  Petersburg,  has  done  the  right 
thing.” 

‘What's  that?” 

“He  requires  every  cyclist  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  capital  to  carry  a  large  number 
exposed  at  the  back  of  his  machine,  so 
that  when  a  scorcher  breaks  loose  he 
will  be  known  by  reference  to  the  list, 
and  if  there  be  any  suspicious  character 
riding  about  he  or  she  can  be  identified 
in  the  same  way.” 

“I’d  never  stand  it.  I’d  raise  an  army 
and  fight  first.  The  next  move  would 
be  to  have  every  married  man  carry  the 
license  for  his  matrimonial  venture  on 
his  back,  and  to  make  a  sandwich  of 
him  by  requiring  him  to  have  his  name 
and  place  of  business  or  residence  spread 
out  in  bold  type  over  his  chest.  What 
a  glorious  country  of  freedom  this 
would  be  then!” 

“But  it  might  be  just  as  well,  Henry, 
from  my  point  of  view.  I  see  Judkins 
riding  by  here  almost  every  night  with 
some  lady  that  is  not  Mrs.  Judkins.  She 
tells  me,  just  as  you  do,  that  business 
keeps  men  a  good  deal  later  than  it 
did  when  times  were  better.  And  then 
Judkins  talks  in  his  sleep,  don’t  you 
know  ?” 

“Do  I  ever — do  I  ever  neglect  you  or 
the  children,  or  forget  that  you  are  the 
sweetest  little  wife  in  the  world?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of,  dear.  But  we 
haven’t  the  Russian  system.  Now, 
what  is  this?”  and  the  little  wife  held 
up  a  dainty  handkerchief  of  lace  with 
a  delicate  odor  and  tell-tale  initials  in 
the  corner. 

“Oh,  yes.  T'o  be  sure.  Of  course. 
Meant  to  tell  you.  Happened  to  run 
across  Hattie  on  the  Boulevard  the 
other  evening  and  rode  a  little  way  to¬ 
gether.  The  handkerchief  was  in  her 
way,  and  she  gave  it  to  me  to  carry. 
Forgot  to  return  it.  You  know,  she’s 
an  old  flame  of  mine.  But  it  just  hap¬ 
pened.  Perhaps  you’d  better  advocate 
the  Russian  system,  after  all.” 

“No,  sir;  I’ll  buy  a  wheel  and  learn  to 
ride.” 


The  very  large  demand  this  year  for 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  shows  how 
badly  a  reliable  book  of  this  kind  was 
needed  by  the  trade  at  large.  The  1896 
edition  is  now  almost  exhausted  and  the 
publishers  announce  that  after  the  few 
copies  which  are  still  in  their  hands 
are  disposed  of  there  will  be  no  further 
opportunity  to:  secure  the  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  book  until  1897. 
The  work  is  published  by  the  Cycle 
Trade  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Wheels  well  wheeled 


Reports  from  the  National  Circuit  Chronicle  the 
winnings  of  OTTO  ZIEGLER  on  a  BARNES 
WHEEL  fitted  with  MORGAN  &  WRIGHT 
TIRES.  Since  ZIEGLER  joined  the  Circuit 
he  has  started  in  ten  events,  winning  five  firsts, 
four  seconds  and  ran  unplaced  in  the  other. 

Something  to  Recall 


Barnes  Bicycles  are  fast  wheels  and  well  deserve 
the  title  of 

WHITE  FLYERS 


Bald  is  winning  from  the  fast  aggregation 
in  the  East,  while  Ziegler  is  covering  himself 
and  the  white  wheel  with  glory  in  the  West. 
Where  Barnes  Bicycles  are  ridden  they  win. 

Wise  buyers  buy  Ulbite  flyers. 


The  Barnes  Cycle  Company, 


SYRACUSE,  fl.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
DARRAH  CYCLE  CO.,  933  Arch  Street, 

Agents  for  Philadelphia. 


1252322 
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Disappointment. 

•I’m  off  for  a  century  rui;,”  she  said, 

As  out  on  her  whirling  wheel  she  sped, 
And  the  man  who  had  erstwhile  seemed 
quite  dead 

Looked  up  with  a  glo  v  of  life  instead, 

And  a  smile  o’er  his  brightened  features 
spieod,  „  ,  ,. 

And  he  danced  with  a  light  fantastic 
tread.,  , ,  , 

And  linked  all  day  with  a  golden  thread 
Were  the  horns  that  down  to  the  twilight 
led;  ,  .  , 

But  just  as  it  entered  his  jocund  head 
That  in  restful  peace  he  could  go  to  bed 
He  heard  the  click  of  a  speeded  “ped 
And  a  scorching  bike  in  the  laneway  lied, 
And  alas!  alas!  to  Ms  mortal  dread 
He  learned  that  his  hopes  to  decay  weie 

That  a  century  didn’t,  as  he  had  plead, 
Mean  years,  but  only  miles  instead. 

—Boston  Courier. 


A  TOUGH  TIME. 

Bicycle  Race  Ends  in  a  Riot,  and 
a  Woman  Was  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Trouble, 

The  old  saying  that  given  there  be 
trouble  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  woman 
is  mixed  up  in  the  matter  somewhere 
appears  to  be  exemplified  by  the  hap¬ 
penings  in  Minneapolis  on  last  Monday 
night,  on  the  occasion  of  the  woman’s 
bicycle  race  widely  advertised  for  that 
night. 

The  management  without  previous  an¬ 
nouncement  raised  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  from  25  cents  to  $1.25,  and  when 
the  time  for  starting  arrived  the  star 
attraction  was  not  visible,  she  being 
ill. 

The  crowd  refused  to  allow  the  race 
to  proceed,  and  demanded  their  money 
back.  The  treasurer  had,  however,  de¬ 
parted  with  the  receipts,  and  when  this 
fact  was  ascertained  the  riders  were 
pulled  bodily  from  their  wheels,  the 
track  was  covered  with  tacks  and 
broken  glass,  and  the  office  was  broken 
into  by  a  couple  of  thousand  enraged 
people.  When  they  discovered  that 
there  was  no  money  in  sight  they  tore 
up  the  track,  razed  the  grand  stand, 
ripped  fences  down,  smashed  several 
small  buildings  into  kindling  wood  and 
did  all  the  damage  possible. 

A  mob  alarm  was  turned  in,  and  a 
platoon  of  50  policemen  was  sent  to 
the  spot.  During  the  clearing  of  the 
grounds  several  people  were  badly  in¬ 
jured,  including  two  policemen,  who 
were  cut  on  the  head  with  bricks.  Ac¬ 
tion  will  be  begun  against  the  manage¬ 
ment  charging  them  with  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses.  Perhaps 
this  occurrence  will  give  a  black  eye  to 
anything  but  edifying  spectacles  of  wo¬ 
men's  bicycle  races  which  certain  specu¬ 
lative  sports  have  been  endeavoring  to 
force  upon  the  public  patronage. 


Tlie  National  Cycle  Sliow. 

The  National  Cycle  Board  of  Trade 
have  instructed  their  architect  to  at  once 
submit  a  report  and  diagrams  as  to  the 
beet  method  of  arranging  the  exhibitors’ 
spaces  for  the  Eastern  National  Cycle 
Exposition  that  will  be  held  next  year 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  of  Industry, 
at  Forty-third  street  and  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue. 


This  step  has  been  made  necessary 
owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for 
space  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
an  additional  floor  will  have  to  be  se¬ 
cured  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  of 
Industry.  The  number  of  applicants  is 
rapidly  getting  on  to  the  200  mark. 

Important. 

We  find  that  G-.  Chase  &  Co.,  No.  47 
Third  avenue,  New  York,  who  have 
been  advertising  in  the  columns  of 
“American  Cycling”  and  several  other 
cycling  papers  are  apparently  defraud¬ 
ing  the  public.  Several  of  our  readers 
report  having  sent  them  money  and 
have  not  received  any  reply.  As  we  can¬ 
not  obtain  an  explanation  we  deem  it 
our  duty  to  both  the  public  and  ourselves 
to  make  this  statement. 


Road,  Marlt,  Learn. 

When  tortured  to  distraction  by  the  under¬ 
mining  action 

Of  dyspepsia  on  the  stomach  every  day, 

You  will  get  quick  satisfaction  and  get 
rid  of  all  inaction 

If  you  gently  give  good  heed  to  what  I 
say. 

You’re  in  need  of  no  compulsion  when  I 
make  the  bold  assumption 

That  1  know  a  thing  that’s  sure  to  do 
you  good,  .  ,  .. 

And  its  large  and  quick  consumption, 
through  its  very  soothing  unction, 

On  the  stomach  to  digest  all  kinds  of 
food. 

Now,  it  is  my  chief  intention  to  call  to 
your  attention, 

For'  you  surely  would  not  like  to  see 
me  mum, 

So  to  cure  your  bad  infection,  I  will  men¬ 
tion  a  confection, 

And  the  name  of  it  is  WHITE’S  PURE 
PEPSIN  GUM. 


Phillada  on  Her  AVTieel . 

When  I  was  but  a  lad, 

Long  ago. 

This  simple  lore  I  had, 

Don’t  you  know, 

That  every  maiden  fair 
Was  an  angel  unaware, 

And  I  wondered  when  and  where 
The  wings  would  grow. 

But  wiser  now  am  I, 

A  good  deal. 

Though  I’ve  sometimes  seem  them  tty, 
Yet  I  feel  .  ,  x 

They  are  something  just  between 
Man  and  angel  in  their  mien 
Since  my  Phillida  I’ve  seen 
On  her  wheel. 

t 

She  does  not  show  a  sign 
Of  a  wing. 

But  her  figure  is  divine, 

And  the  fling 
Of  her  abbreviated  gown, 

As  she  flickers  through  the  town, 

Might  buy  the  throne  and  crown 
Of  a  king! 

No  halo  of  a  saint 
Does  she  wear, 

Such  as  Lippo  loved  to  paint, 

But  her  hair 

As  when  all  heaven  streams 
Through  the  landscape  of  my  dreams— 
In  such  glory  floats  and  gleams 
On  the  air! 

But  not  all  for  heaven  she — 

Not  too  good! 

Yet  she’s  good  enough  for  me 
In  any  mood, 

And  if  her  dashing  wheel 
Took  her  even  to  the  de’il 
Thither,  too,  I’d  gently  steal— 

Yes,  I  would! 

—Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  in  Truth. 


BICYCLE  RIDERS  indemnified  for  injuries 
received  while  cycling.  Indemnity  for  loss 
of  life  or  limb;  $10  weekly  for  disability. 
Costs  only  $5.00  yearly.  Agents  wanted. 
American  Sick  and  Accident  Society,  532 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


And  Love  Lit  Out. 

Circassian  Girl— “How  is  the  courting 
coming  on  between  the  ossified  man  and 
the  trick  wheel  woman?” 

Living  Skeleton— “Badly.  He  gave  her 
the  marble  heart,  and  she  returned  him 
the  bicycle  face.” — Buffalo  Times. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  your  full  name  in  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  letters,  half-inch  high,  for  10c., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  for  5c. 
Full  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  15c.;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


WANTED — General  Agents  for  the  differ¬ 
ent.  cities  of  the  United  States  for  bicycle 
insurance.  We  write  two  policies — one  for 
accident  and  theft,  and  one  for  theft  alone. 
Only  those  who  are  hustlers  need  address, 
Provident  Bicycle  Association,  No.  1237 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


What  it  is  Coming  to. 


First  Scorcher — “How  many  did  you 
run  over  to-day,  Bill?” 

Second  Scorcher  (disgusted)— “Nobody 
of  any  account;  one  old  woman,  that’s 
all;  better  luck  to-morrow.” 
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ALL  MEANS  And  have 
A  it  fitted 

with 


Built  to  Sit  on  r 


Saddle 


dot  10  Straddle 


11  mu  11  nut  ew  iif  wishes  01  emus 


.  .  .  Any  Dealer  Can  Supply  Yon  .  .  . 

^^MANUFACTURED  BY^Z^) 

THE  WHEELER  SADDLE  CO. 


The  Nattiest,  Easiest  and  most 
Correct  Saddle  for  Women 


.Detroit,  Mich.... 


General  Notes. 

Dunlop,  the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  for  bicycles,  organized  his  first  com¬ 
pany  with  $112,500.  The  profits  of  the 
concern  in  a  few  years  reached  $3,295,- 
G15  in  dividends.  The  other  day  the 
company  sold  out  for  $14,437,500. 

Barnes’  agents  are  not  only  included 
in  this  country,  but  extend  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  fact,  into  such  ends 
has  the  White  Flyer  enthusiasm  gone 
that  it  is  only  last  week  that  a  car¬ 
load  of  wheels  was  shipped  to  Australia, 


this  lot  going  to  Sidney,  while  another 
carload  leaves  very  shortly  for  Mel¬ 
bourne.  The  very  best  bicycle  dealers 
in  Germany  are  handling  this  wheel  and 
last  week  a  shipment  of  a  carload  was 
made  to  that  country.  Another  load 
goes  to  Valparaiso,  Chili,  where  wheel¬ 
ing  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  where  a 
light  and  easy-running  wheel  is  appre¬ 
ciated. 

On  July  2  at  Catford,  England,  Wat¬ 
son  and  Betts,  the  bicyclists,  riding  a 
tandem,  covered  a  kilometre  (3,2S0.8 


feet)  in  1  minute  1  4-5  seconds,  and  a 
mile  in  1  minute  42  2-5  seconds,  beat¬ 
ing  the  records  for  both  distances.  The 
start  was  a  flying  one. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  yonr  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


DON’T  GO  IT  BLIND !  — 

Especially  when  you  don’t  have  to.  If  you  want  to  know  where  to  sell  yonr  goods  or  want  a 
a  list  of  all  the  Repairers,  Agents,  Dealers,  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  in  United  States,  with 
their  commercial  ratings,  also  the  most  complete  list  of  bicycle  clubs  in  existence, 
you  can  get  all  this  in  ......  . 


•  •  •  • 


A  $5.00  BOOK 


•  •  •  • 


for  such  is  Amman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory,  published  at  that  price.  Or  if  you  want 
to  know  where  to  buy  any  make  of  bicycle,  any  and  all  parts  of  a  bicycle,  any  or  all  sundries 
or  specialties  that  are  made  for  the  trade,  you  can  get  it  in  the  Retail  Dealers’  Edition  of 
this  directory . 

FOR  50  CENTS 

Either  book  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  or  sent  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  with  charges 
added  . 


Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 


.Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1232  Market  Street 


No  string  to  it! 

$10,000. 

In  Advertising  Gifts  without  a  PennjJs  Purchase- 


It’ 


S  OUt"  WAV  things  quic^y.  originally  and  effectively.  Acquaintances 

make  business,  so  it  is  partly  our  business  to  make  acquaintances. 
We  want  a  million  of  them,  and  we’re  in  a  hurry.  We  are  going  to  see  what 
$10,000  in  gifts  will  do  toward  it  TICKETS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

No  purchase  whatever  required. 


Some  of  the  Gifts 

i  Cataract  Tandem  Passenger  Carrier,  $225.00 
1  Cataract  Parcel  Carrier,  175  00 

1  Cataract  Bicycle,  protected  against  theft  for 

$75.00  and  guaranteed  for  2  years,  125.00 
1  White  City  Bicycle,  100.00 

1  Junior  W.  S.  C.  H.  Bicycle,  65.00 

....in  all  Nearly  Three  Hundred.... 

THE  GREATEST  ADVERTISING  PROPOSITION  ever  undertaken  by  any  individual 
firm.  Call  or  write  and  get  your  tickets  and  full  list  of  gifts. 

Non-residents  can  get  tickets  by  mail.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  our  bicycle 
catalogue. 

fldKERS  OF 

The  Cataract,  The  White  W.  C.  Cycles, 


a«d  The  Cataract  Carriers. 


FACTORIES: 

116-120JN.  Lincoln  St. 
101-105  N.^LlncoIn  St. 
616-622.Austin  Ave. 


Chicago,  C.  S.  A. 


MENTION  CYCLING. 


FINEST  SALESROOM  IN: AMERICA. 
Hasonic  Temple, 

North  Room,  flain  Floor. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT 

Every  Wheelman  Should  Have  One. 
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SC  tray  bi-cycle  luggage  carrier. 

The  Carrier  is  made  of  patented  fibre,  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  waterproof,  and  guaranteed  non-breakable. 

In  convenience  it  excells  all  other  bicycle  carriers 
of  a  like  kind  in  the  market.  The  shirt  and  trousers 
can  be  folded  neatly  and  packed  as  in  a  drawer  or 
trunk.  In  other  patented  bicycle  carriers  the  clothing 
has  to  be  rolled  up  to  go  in  the  case,  and  the  article  is 
wrinkled  when  taken  ouu 

If  desiring  a  carrier  made,  send  us  the  name  of  the 
wheel,  the  pattern  of  year— ’94,  ’95  or  ’96;  also  model 
number  and  the  measurement  of  frame— 21.  23  or  25 
inch.  This  carrier  is  made  of  black  or  red  fibre. 
Sample  of  fibre  mailed  if  desired.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  address 

M.  GARLIC,  Patentee. 

413  Dillwyn  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price  $2.50,  money  accompanying;  each  order. 

State  Rights  for  Sale. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Cement! 

Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States, 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 


10.000  MILES 
WtlBHT  I*  OZ. 
ONE  INUH  L0N6. 


Attaches  on  Right  Side. 

Reads  Plainly  from  Saddle. 

Repeats  or  may  Easily  be  Set. 

Made  for  20,  22,  24,  26,  275i, 

28,  30  to  46  Inch  Wheels. 

Guaranteed  accurate,  will  be  repaired  or  replaced  free 
of  charge,  in  case  of  accident. 


U.  S.  Cyclometer . $1.50 

U.  5.  Odometer . $2.25 

U.  S.  Detachable  Lamp  Bracket . 25c. 


U.  S.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


U.  S,  CYCLOMETER,  Canadian  Agents: — 

Price  $1.50.  RICE  LEWIS  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


HANDLE  COVERS  FOR  CORK  HANDLES. 


BOON  to  all  Dealers  What  Dealer  or  Jobber  has 
not  wished  for  something  of  this  sort  ?  You  will 
admit  there  is  nothing  that  causes  a  new  wheel  to 
look  like  an  old  shop  worn  affair  so  quick  as  dirty  hand¬ 
les.  The  first  thing  a  customer  does  when  examining  a 
new  wheel  is  to  grasp  the  handle.  If  the  handle  is  dusty 
and  his  hand  moist  wirh  perspiration,  you  immediately 
have  a  soiled  handle.  This  difficulty  can  be  readily  over¬ 
come  by  simply  placing  on  your  wheel  while  it  sets  in 
stock  a  pair  of  RED  CROSS  HANDLE  COVERS.  They 
are  very  neat  and  serviceable,  being  made  of  fine  rubber 
cloth,  crimped  and  fastened  with  silk  cords,  and  add 
wonderfully  to  the  appearance  ot  the  wheel.  The  THE 
RED  CROSS  HANDLE  COVERS  do  away  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  wrapping  the  Cork  Handles  in  paper  or  un¬ 
sightly  cloths,  which  always  detract  instead  of  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheel.  When  the 
wheel  is  sold  remove  the  Handle  Covers  and  place  them  on  the  next  wheel  you  set  in  stock.  We  have 
made  a  price  on  these  Handle  Covers  within  the  reach  of  all,  so  they  may  be  universally  u-ed.  Order 
them  through  your  jobber  or  we  will  send  them  direct.  Secure  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  RED 
CROSS  SUNDRIES.  We  know  we  have  many  things  that  will  interest  you.  Liberal  discounts  to  the 
trade.  PR  I C  E,  per  pair  by  mail,  25  cents. 


Manufactured  by  fl^kifiGTOfi  BETTS  St  CO.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Six  iTonths  Ahead  of  Time 

1897  BICYCLES. 


SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 

Hlteheeek  Specialty  Co,  Phlla. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


MEAD  LEMON 
ORANGE  VANILLA 
GINGER  SARSAPARILLA 
ROOT  BEER 


2  Minutes  fot* 


Refresnments 


the: 

HANDY  TABLET 

requires  neither  sugar  nor 
spocn  to  make  healthful 
and  refreshing  drinks  the 
moment  it  touches  water. 

Sample  by  mail  f  0  cents 


The  HANDY  TABLET  CO., 

Philadelphia,  *•- 


...WOOD  FRAME  BICYCLES  THE  COMING  WHEELS., 

The  FLEETWOOD  Hickory  Frame  bicycle,  Steel  Forks,  Stiictly  high  grade,  is  a  marvel  of 
Symmetry,  Beauty  and  Strength.  Price,  $75.00-  Fully  guaranteed  equal  to  the  highest  grade  all 
steel  tube  wheel  ever  bu  It.  Easie- 1  to  ride,  everybody  delighted  with  them ,  no  jarring  motion.  Also 
the  HUESBY  Rock  Elm  Tubular  Wood  Frame,  Fork  Allwood  On  rough  roads  rides  line  an  easy 
chair.  Strength,  Durability  and  Elasticity,  Speed,  Life  and  Finish  challenge  comparison.  Price  $50.00 
and  $65  00.  Good  reliable  Agents  and  Dealers  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  New  York.  Penna. 
New  Jersey,  Del.  and  Eastern  Mates.  Send  for  Catalrgue  and  prices.  Also  frames  complete  to 
manufacturers.  Special  price  in  lots  of  100  10  1000  wholesale. 

JAMES  ALLSOPP,  Manufacturers  Sole  Agent. 

The  Original  Wood  Frame  Cycle  nan. 

Main  Office:— RUSTIC  CYCLE  HOUSE,  620  W.  hehigh  five.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


'The  man  op  the  day 

♦  Us  tbe  Specialist  * 

We  do  not  handle  bicycles  but  we 
make  a  specialty  of . 

BICYCLE  SUNDRIES 

of  all  kinds.  We  are  Manufacturers  and 
Jobbers  of  Bicycle  Sundries  and  can  quote 
you  exceptionally  favorable  prices  .  .  . 

Geo.  W.  Nock,  146  n.  4th  st.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


llSl  fi.  promt  fit., 
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Wissahlckon  Drive,  Fairmouut  Park. 

Nine  Miles  from  Public  Buildings. 

Phila.,  Pa. 


Restaurant  a  la  Carte. 


'Cuisine  and  Service 

.  .  .  Parisienne. 


Private  Dinners  and  Suppers  at  any  hour  .  .  . 
Spacious  Banquet  Hall  for  Socities  and  Parties. 


CYCLERS 


CHAS.  WEINGARTNER,  Propr. 


Hints  for  New  Riders. 

Hints  to  tlie  cyclist  on  the  care  of  his 
machine: 

Keep  it  clean.  This  is  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all.  It  does  not  require  skill,  but 
exercise  of  a  little  energy,  perseverance 
and  application  of  elbow  grease. 

Keep  the  bearings  perfectly  adjusted, 
but  do  not  attempt  any  mechanical 
work  that  you  do  not  understand.  Take 
it  to  your  repairer.  Don’t  experiment 
with  it. 

The  bearings  need  thorough  lubrica¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  oil  them 
for  every  ride.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
your  repair  man  occasionally  open  the 
bearings,  clean  them  and  fill  with  vase¬ 


line. 

Keep  the  chain  thoroughly  free  from 
dirt  and  well  covered  with  graphite. 

See  that  every  nut  and  screw  is  tight. 

Do  not  leave  your  bicycle  out  over 
night,  nor  in  a  damp  place.  Keep  it 
where  neither  moths  nor  rust  do  corrupt, 
nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

Do  not.  lend  it. 

Keep  the  tires  well  filled  with  air; 
neither  flabby,  nor  as  hard  as  possible 
to  pump  them.  If  the  tires  are  cut  by 
the  edges  of  the  rim  or  by  sharp  objects 
on  the  road  the  dealer  will  not  sympa¬ 
thize  with  your  claim  for  free  repairs. 

If  your  tire  punctures  have  it  thor¬ 
oughly  repaired;  if  you  cannot  do  it  well 


yourself  take  it  to  the  repairer.  A  bad 
job  never  fails  to  make  the  tire  porous. 

If  you  unconsciously  or  accidentally 
ride  into  a  stone  wall,  curbing  or  any 
other  obstacle  which  causes  you  to  sud¬ 
denly  part  company  with  your  bicycle,  it 
is  well  to  have  it  taken  apart  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  repairer  and  thoroughly  examined; 
otherwise  you  may  sooner  or  later  come 
to  grief  on  the  proverbially  smooth  road. 

Have  the  handle  bars  and  saddle  post 
adjusted  to  fit  you. 


Report  has  it  that  a  new  type  of  bi¬ 
cycle  has  made  its  appearance  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  wheels  are  shod  with  solid 
tires,  while  the  frame  is  pneumatically 
slung. 


As  we  said  before^ 

"VERILY  IT  IS 
fl  GOOD  THING” 


If  your  tires  are  good  Plugine  keeps  them  so. 

(  This  remark  applies  to  any  tire,  single  or  double  tubes  ) 


Plugine  repairs  punctures  instantaneously. 

Plugine  is  made  on  honor,  and  sold  for  legitimate  profits. 

Plugine  is  inserted  through  the  valve,  directions  on  every  can. 

You  get  the  punctures  “Plugine”  does  the  rest. 


Plugine  is  the  quickest  repair  outfit  on  earth. 

Plugine  is  always  ready,  you  don’t  have  to  stop  by  the  roadside. 

You  can’t  leave  it  at  home,  it  is  always  with  you. 

Plugine  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  he  must  have  it  . 


The  Plogihe  Coiuphht. 

35  WADK  BUILDING, 

—Cleveland,  Dlilo 


[Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 


Don’t  Wobble. 
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^MERJCAN 


HOW  DOES  THIS... 

^  EEDTJOTIOH  HIT  YOU? 

Cleveland  wheels,  brand  new;  18  and  22  lbs  ....$75 

Brand  new  Spaldings . $60 

Brand  new  Gold  Crank  Falcons,  ’96  Models  ; 

Warranted . . . $75 

Model  40  Columbias,  run  less  than  500  miles  ...$65 
Other  Bargains.  Come  and  See. 


Boorse  High  Grade  Cycle  Co., 

605  ARCH  STREET. 


Just  Issued-^ 

NEW  GOOD  EOADS  MAP 
ABOUND  PHILADELPHIA 

“Every  Variety  Bieyele  (Daps” 

J.  L.  SMITH, 

27  South  Sixth  Street. 


LE  ROY  CYCLE  WORKS, 

— MANUFACTURERS  OF — 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BICYCLES, 

Built  to  order  from  $60.00  to  $90.00. 
be  Roy  Special,  23  lbs.  $80.00— Endless  Crank, 
be  Roy  Flyer,  20  lbs.  $90.00 — Endless  Crank. 
Stauffer’s  Special  24  lbs  $60.00. 

All  Wheels  Guaranteed.  Repairing  at  Low  Prices 
1  212  N.  10TH  STREET. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Hires  Rootbeer. 

Bottled  Ready  to  Drink, 

This  sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  refreshing 
drink,  while  being  far  more  agreeable  in  boqnet 
and  flavor  than  the  finest  wine  or  champagne,  is 
at  the  same  time  unlike  them,  being  free  from 
alcohol. 


The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HOTEL 

Soon  Fisftina.  Goon  H uniing. 


Best  Cycling  Roads 
in  tbe  State 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — General  Agents  for  'he  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  of  the  United  States  for 
bicycle  insurance.  We  write  two  policies 
— one  for  accident  and  theft,  and  one  for 
theft  elone.  Only  those  who  are  hustlers 
need  address.  Provident  Bicycle  Associa¬ 
tion,  No.  1237  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


BKTCLINQ. 

One  o  me  subscribers  to  Leisure  Hours  wrote  us 
the  other  day  that  after  reading  an  article  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  issue  of  the  magazine,  referring  to  the  merits  of  a 
particular  salve,  which  Is  very  efficacious  in  reliev¬ 
ing  that  most  annoying  paiii,  and  which  no  one 
knows  how  intense  the  agony  is  without  they  have  a 
toe-corn,  he  made  straightway  to  a  neighboring  drug 
store,  and  inquired  for  a  box  of  “A-Cuni  Salve.”  He 
tells  us  in  the  first  place  that  he  had  great  difficulty'  in 
procuring  it  from  this  retail  druggist,  he  desiring  to 
palm  off  on  him  a  salve  of  his  own  production  which 
he,  the  druggist,  said  was  “just  as  good  as  the 
•  A-Corn’  ”  Butno,  the  subscriber  to  Leisure  Hours 
had  read  to  good  purpose  the  suggestion  made  at 
that  time  in  our  columns,  ‘‘do  not  be  put  off  with 
anything  that  is  ‘just  as  good',  but  insist  upon  the 
‘A-Com’,  and  have  no  other.”  So  finally  the  drug¬ 
gist  hunted  arouud,  and  said :  -Oh  I  find  that  I 
have  a  box  of  ‘A-Corn,’  I  was  not  aware  that  tuere 
was  any  on  hand.”  Now  the  subscriber  tells  us  that 
within  an  hour  after  the  application  of  thi-  “A-Corn 
Salve,”  he  had  very,  very  great  relief,  and  by  the 
next  day  he  was  not  really  aware  tbat  he  had  a  corn, 
so  for  as  the  pain  is  concerned  ! 

This  gentlemen  is  a  bicycle  rider,  and  a  member  of 
one  of  the  popular  clubs  of  bicycle  riders,  and  as  you 
all  know,  the  motion  of  the  foot  on  the  pedal  so  con¬ 
stantly,  naturally  causes  the  foot  to  slip  in  the  shoe, 
especially  on  the  sole.  He  says  that  a  large  number 
of  his  fellow  riders  in  his  club  immediately  purchased 
packages  of  “A-Corn  Salve,”  and.  without  exception, 
every  one  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  thereof. 

‘■A-Corn  Salve”  can  be  purchased  of  all  the  reliable 
and  principal  druggists.  When  they  do  not  happen 
to  have  it  on  hand,  insist  upon  their  ordering  the 
same.  They  know  well  enough  where  to  procure  it. 
You  merely  insist,  that  is  all. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN  I  NO  POISON  I 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  6IANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Philadelphia. 


The  mat  who  gets  on  a  bicycle 
Would  better  first  count  the  cost; 

He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  ride  straight 
and  true — 

For  if  he  wobbles  he’s  lost ! 

The  girl  who  would  capture  the  rich  young 
man 

She  has  set  her  heart  upon 
Must  never  relax  her  tender  smile, 

For  if  she  wobbles  she’s  gone! 

The  fellow  who’s  bet  on  the  Board  of 
Trc  de 

That  wheat  will  jump  sky  high 
Must  be  careful  to  see  that  it  climbs  and 
climbs, 

For  if  it  wobbles — goodby! 

The  man  in  the  mask  who  holds  a  gun 
Till  you  quit,  of  your  cash  bereft, 

Must  point  her  straight  as  a  shaft  of  fate. 
For  if  she  wobbles  he’s  left. 

You  musn’t  get  tight  on  wobbly  drinks, 
You  musn’t  wear  wobbly  clothes, 

You  musn’t  come  home  with  a  wobbly  jag, 
When  the  keyhole  wobbly  goes. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  little  chauson  is-- 
As  you  wander  the  wide  world  through, 

If  you  want  to  achieve  anything,  keep 
straight, 

For  a  wobbling  gait  won’t  do. 

— Chicago  Dispatch. 


He  Agreed  With  Him. 

There’s  one  thing  about  the  bicycle, 
Uncle,  that  it  will  pay  you  to  make  a 
note  of:  properly  used,  it  prolongs  life. 

Dasso,  sah!  Ise  erbout  come  ter  dat 
erpinion  merse’f,  sah. 

Oh,  then  you’re  riding  a  wheel,  are 
you? 

No,  sah. 

No?  Then  how  can  you  say  anything 
about  it’s  prolonging  life? 

Gaze  mer  wife’s  ridin’  one,  sah,  an’  I 
hain  seein’  nuffin  er  de  ol’  ’ooman  f’om 
de  mornin’  ter  de  night,  an’  ef  dis  sorter 
t’ing  keep  on  I  feel  mighty  like  hit 
gwine  ter  lenken  mer  days,  sah. — Bos¬ 
ton  Courier. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


BiGucie  Pumps 


15  Different  Styles. 

AND  PUMPS 
FOOT  PUMPS 
FLOOR  PUMPS 
POWER  PUMPS 


“CYCLONES” 


ARE  BEST. 


Insist  upon 

having  them. 


PUMP 

CONNECTIONS 


of  all  kinds,  perfect  fit 
guaranteed.  Liber  ii 
discount  to  dealers. 


The  Davis  &  Stevens  fllfg.  Go., 

-SENECA  FALLS,  N. 


Y. 
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F0$  SALE,  &c. 


Advertisements  inserted  nnder  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  oommission.  This  valve  Is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


OUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stook  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’a  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  whioh  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  Is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  once  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  Journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  cycling. 


FOR  RENT — Large  Store  N.  E.  Cor.  Sixth 
Street  and  Girard  Ave.  Good  location  ior  Bi¬ 
cycle  business,  also  Hall  for  training  school. 

G.  W.  Kucker,  nx8  Betz  Bld’gor527  Girard  Ave. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ANTAL-IVIIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( MIDY ! 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS  \ry 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  W  H  him  ■ 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  for  10c., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  for  5c. 
Full  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  lOe.;  also  full  directions 
for  patting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


dloodbopy’s  Dry  Labrieator  &  Dastef. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant  Use  as  a  brush,  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  6uits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  JttAflSFIEIiD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Hlckel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 


49~Special  Wmeels  Made  to  Order. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


THE 

Nhtionpl  HlflTTE  Shelter. 

A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  a  to  8o  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Rational  Ore  &  Redaction  Co., 

5625  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaoes  for  Nickel,  Copper,  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


Trallord  Special  lor  ’96 

W]i.  TWFOflD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  St*. 

Speolal  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 

Read  and  Act. 

The  easiest  way  In  which  to  In¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cyellng”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  Is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — — — 

Rational  Deealeomania  Go. 

230  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phlla. 


BICYCIiE  riHODH  PHRTHS. 


and  a  protection  against  thief.  Any  one  can 
easily  and  securely  fasten  them  on. 

BY  MAIL  ONLY  35  cts. 

Marked,  with  any  name. 
flGEJHTS  WAITED. 

Brooks  Odometer  Go.,  85  Dover  Street, 

LOWELL,  MUSS. 


QUICK  In  Its 
ACTION 

o* 

to  relieve  strained,  sore  or 
stiffened  muscles,  and  to 
heal  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
burns,  or  slight  wounds. 

TRY  ANTI-STIFF 

All  athletes  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  its 
strengthening  and  stimu¬ 
lating  effects.  Quickly 
relieves  Rheumatism, 

By  mail,  23c.-39c.  Box. 
Trainer’s  .Size,  $1.12. 
Druggists  and  Sporting 
Goods  Dealers  sell  it. 

E.  FOUGKRA  &  CO., 

80  N.  William  St.,  M.  Y. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 
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=HIGH  GRADE  WHEELS  ONLY 


H.  H.  Lane  * 
«  Mfg.  Co., 

HUNTINGDON,  PA. 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


D0  YQU  WHNT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustuuorthy  Service  at  lorn  priees;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $ 2.00 ;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 

commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 

Rooms  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street,  . WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

.  .. ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


If  you  want  fat  •  •  • 

Returns  from  your 

Advertising. 


Use  Attractive  Illustrations. 

Good  Illustrations, 

Good  Grammar, 
and  Good  Goods. 

Bring  solid  returns  to  the  enterprising  trader. 


Send  for  Sample  Sheets  oiiCuts. 


Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 


1232  MARKET  STREET 
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Connecticut  (Jentrol 
%IU  Unonrmtce 
(Jompan^ 

.■..u^4v>  Hartford 


Get  your  hooks  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  i}{  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 


$45 


The  “Pennsylvania”  and  1%  inch 

Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  -  -  $5° 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade,  -  $85  &  $lOO 

—SHU  W&B— 

PENN  ^ICyCEE  CO/WPANy, 

H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest.  1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

OENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Phiiada. 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
— not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


•  THE  •  • 

PERFECT  WHEEL 


—BUILT  BY— 

Foehl  &  Aman, 

320  floFth  Bt*oad  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

With  the  new  strengthener  and  steering  device, 
holding  the  wheel  steady,  so  that  the  rider  can 
ride  with  ease,  with  hands  off  the  handle  bar 
Call  and  examine  the  wheel. 

Wheels  built  to  order  from  $75  to  $100 


MOIL  CYCLE  NAME  PLATES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street,  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


ALL  THE  DEALERS  SAY^ 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 


It.  E.  WiUiTOfl,  flgt.,  Smarthmope,  Pa. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle-- 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfield’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
secret  of  an  easy  running  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

35  North  7th  Street,  -  Phiiada. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


SUITS  ELECTRIC  SOLE 


B1CVC£€  SHOES 


The  use  of  the  rat  trap  pedal  has  brought  with 
it  the  need  of  a  shoe  with  a  sole  light,  firm  and 
tough,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  comfortable  and 
good  looking  shoe  when  off  the  wheel.  You  do 
not  want  a  corrugated  or  grooved  sole,  nor  a 
clumsy  cleated  sole,  but  a  clean,  elastic,  usual 
weight  sole,  on  which  the  rat  trap  has  no 
perceptible  wear,  with  which  you  can  pedal  on 
the  toe,  on  the  ball,  or  on  the  shank  equally 
well,  in  any  position  you  wish  to  rest  yourself 
on  a  long  run.  Such  a  shoe  is  SMITH’S 
“ELECTRIC  SOLE”  for  men  and  women,  by 
all  odds  the  best  shoe  for  the  purpose  ever  made. 
Ask  your  neighbor— who  has  bought  a  pair — be 
guided  by  his  experience,  and  call  on  us.  If  we 
can’t  fit  you,  will  make  to  measure.  No  extra 
charge, 

Best  Kangaroo  Calf— high  cut,  $3.00 
“  “  low  cut,  .  .  .  2.60 

Other  lines,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2  00. 

Three  special  shoes  for  Ladies’  no  heels, 


electric  soles . $1.50 

No  heel,  rubber  soles,  -  1.50 

Black  canvas  electric  soles,  -  1.00 


DiaLJV.  Lauvaa  ciclluc  ouica,  -  x.uo 

M.  A.  SMITH  l  SON, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

BICYCLE,  TENNIS,  OUTING 
and  BATHING  SHOES, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Bicycles  &  Sundries^-®*- 

Philadelphia  Agents  lor  ^  Fenton,”  “Henley,”  “Packer,”  “Wilhelm”  &  “Ardmore.” 

^ashmore  ^  Greenhalgh  Qo.,  ,0Is  arch  street,  ^ 


OOOD  AGENTS  WANTED _ _ 


Branch  Store:— 1320  QIRARD  dVE. 
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THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 


WITH  double  lens 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 

— - CYCLE  DEALERS... 

Single  Lens,  price  $3.00.  Double  Lens,  price  $5  00. 

SHHRPLESS  St  JaZHTTS,  Mhkers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

■  ^  PHILADELPHIA  ^ 


It  Will  Not  Leak 


£  '97  TRIUMPH  YflLVE 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 


The  Simplest  Valve. 

The  most  Perfect  Valve. 

No  Springs,  no  Plunger. 
Fitted  to  all  makes  of  Tires. 


Sample  pair  with  pump  connection  $1.00,  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 


TRIUMPH  VALVE  CO., 


MENTION  lAMERICAN  CYCLING 


1232  JIarket  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BICYCLES 


Recognizing  the  universal  demand — we  have 
placed  on  sale  two  strictly  high  class  Bicycles 


at  popular  prices : 

The  “S.  &C.” 
at  $47-50 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$85.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


The  “MERION” 
at  $70.00 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$100.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


A  choice  of  different  makes  of  saddles,  tires, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  buyers. 

We  also  place  on  sale  a  full  line  of  Bicycle 
Sundries  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Repairing  Bicycles,  whether  of  our  own  makes 
or  of  others,  will  be  promptly  done  at  low  prices. 

Filbert  Street  Front—  — Main  Aisle. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

PHlIiAfcEliPHlA. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  3.  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


Mr.  Knowaij, 
Mr.  Sharpsett, 


“And  so  you  do  not  agree  with  me,  in  saying  that  cycling  is  but  a  craze  ;  and  will  soon  be  a 

thine  of  the  past.”  ...  ,  ,  ,  .,  ,  . 

‘No  Siree  !  I  do  not !  You  may  be  right  in  saying  it  is  a  craze,  but  as  to  its  soon  being  a 

thing  of  the  past ;  Never ,  as  long  as  they  manufacture  Ramblers  with  G.  &  J.  tires. 
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WOOD  IS  GOOD 


Neat,  Strong,  Durable,  Connecting 
Parts  Aluminum,  Nickel  Alloy 
Bearings  and  Fittings  same 
as  a  Hundred  Dollar 
Wheel. 

Strictly  High  Grade 


Price,  $50.00 

Joints  will  never  loosen. 


Build  Vour  Own  UJbeel^ — 

MlWil  Frame.  SIM 

BEARINGS  AND  FITTINGS 
SUPPLIED,  K.  D. 

The  easiest  running  frame  in  the 
market. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


HLLWOOD 


ux>. 


A  Boon  to  Bicycle  Riders... 

HANDLEBAR  ADJUSTABLE 

Second  growth  Hickory  any  style 

Sample,  $2.50 

Reversible  Hickory  Handlebar 

Sample,  $2.00 

The  bars  are  specially  treated,  and  will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Ready  to  deliver  in  any  quantities.  No 
numbness  of  the  wrists. 


0 

0 

D 


We  can  also  furnish  Ladies  and  Gents 
wheels,  everything  up  to  date. 

(LADIES’) 

XIhe  ^favorite,  $50.00 

(GENTS) 

tEhe  Ifdeal,  $50.00 

Good  discounts  to  the  trade  .  .  . 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
Send  for  Catalogue - 


* 

* 


Allwood  Cycle  Co. 

(R.  57)  34  PARR  ROW 

New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 
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(CLEVELAND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 

In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 

In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  11  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  Large  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation.  Watch  the  name  plate. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Local  Agents  wanted. 

830  Arch  Street.  J-L  A.  Ltozier  &•  Co. 
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SEE  THAT  ROLLER 
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Don’t  SanJ-paper  your  tires 


BY  THE  USB  OF  THE  FOOT 
OR  SCRAPING  BRAKE . 


THE  IIIflNSFlELD  HOLLER  BRAKE, 

Weight,  9  oz.  Patent  Pending.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  brake  is  made  of  steel,  handsomely  nickled-plated.  The  Roller  is  of 
hard  wood  with  vulcanized  fibre  bearings  and  friction  washers,  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  adjust  themselves  for  gradual  or  effective  work. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  the  frame  quickly.  It  will  insure  you  absolute  control  on  a  hill. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a  lady’s  mount.  It  will  not  vibrate  and  scar  the  enamel. 

It  conforms  with  the  position  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pedals. 

Should  the  chain  break,  or  the  rider  lose  the  pedals  the  wheel  can  be  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

For  Sale  by  all  the  Leading  Cycle  Houses  and  Dealers  in  Bicycle  Supplies. 

M“u.FrRE0  JOHN  Y.  PARKE  4  CO.,  8,9P^^‘V,  pA 

- Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  $2.10 - 


$50.00  $50.00  $50.00 

0VERLdNb5  AND  BRANDYWINE5 

Other  manufacturers  and  dealers  list  their  wkeels  at  $75.00  and  $100.00,  and  quote  big  discounts.  They 
sell  them  for  what  they  can  get.  We  make  the  Tight  pTiCG  at  the  start  and  then  stick  to  it.  At  $50.00  we 
give  a  splendid  machine  and  fully  guaranteed,  and  still  allow  a  fair  commission  to  agents.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  if  you  mean  business. 

p.  m.  tmyiPWRH  cYciiE  co. 

1227  Market  Street  -  PflmRDEkPHlfl 


g^AVE  BACK-ACHE.- 

when  inflating  your  tire  by  using  the 


“Duplex  Telescoping  Pump” 


....MANUFACTURED  BY.... 


WEST  &  HOLGATE, 

— Bloomsbury,  Pa.  ^ 


It  Will  Not  Leak 

*  ’97  TRIUMPH  VRLVE 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 


The  Simplest  Valve. 

The  most  Perfect  Valve. 

No  Springs,  no  Plunger. 
Fitted  to  all  makes  of  Tires. 


Sample  pair  with  pump  connection  $1.00,  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 


TRIUMPH  VALVE  CO., 

1232  JBarket  Street,  Phil*.,  P*. 


MENTION  AMERICAN  CYCLINQ 


s 


Latest  Bicycle  Novelty... 

A  New  and  Useful  Friend 

~  Great  Columbian  Bicycle  Watch 
$3.75 - $3.75 

For  excellency  ol  wear,  accuracy  of  time,  it  is  the  most  handsomely  manufactured 
Bicycle  Watch,  made  in  three  sizes,  viz  :  Gents,  Boys  and  Ladies  sizes,  plain  or  beautifully 
engraved  designs.  \\  e  guarantee  every  single  watch  and  engrave  your  name  on  case  free 
of  charge— inclusive  of  a  chamois  leather  case.  Orders  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  are  received 
under  highest  appreciation  from  the  owners.  Do  not  fail  to  order  a  watch  (only  3.75) 
shipped  at  once  by  express.  The  cases  manufactured  are  the  nearest  production  to  a  solid 
18K.  gold  watch.  It  puzzles  experts  and  has  revolutionized  the  watch  industry  of  the 
19th  Century. 

“Th<?  Non*Det<?ctabIe  Gold  Watch” 

with  excellent  movement,  stem  winders  and  stem  set,  for  pocket  wear  or  attachable  to  your 
bicycle.  Now  in  use  on  every  bicycle  in  Europe. 


Address :  QoLUMBIHN  BlCYCLE  JflZHTCH  Co., 

...Offices  and  Salesroom... 

101  Beekman  St.,  cor.  Pearl. 

In  ordering  please  mention  “AHERICAN  CYCLING”  YORK  CITY. 


Your  f(an)B  on  your  Wheel 

IN  GOLD  FOR  10  CENTS 


We  will  mail  post-paid  to  any  address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters  inch  high  for  ioc.,  or  the  Y  incl1  initios  only  f°r 
5c. — Full  name  with  large  ^  inch  initials  15c.,  or  the  large 
initials  only  ioc.,  also  full  directions  for  putting  them  on.  Send 
the  amount  in  stamps  with  order. 


Cycle  Trabe  Publishing  Ge., 

1232  flarket  Street,  Phila. 


CYCLE  DEALERS  write 
us  for  8 pedal  Price. 


^UlEJyCAN 


Can  you  make  a  century 

aBBgaaaa?(aaaag/aa^BaaaaaBaBHaa5>aBaeaaaaaaBBa5BPF<aEeee/33'aaE<a^‘3ad,a 


WITHOUT  FATIGUE? 

^Fleer’s  Guru-Kola  Gum 


and  you  will  certainly  do  it! 


BENIN  describes  Ttte  Native  Kola  GNewers. 

“  Muscles  of  dense  fibres,  solid  as  mahogany,  Apollos 
in  bronze  and  gold;  pictures  of  anatomical  grace  and 
symetry  perfect  from  crown  to  heel.” 


African  burden  bearers  march  miles 
under  heavy  loads  beneath  tropical  skies, 
yet  they  never  wince  despite  the  terrific 
strain.  THEY  CHEW  KOEA  NUTS 
and  suffer  neither  Hunger,  Thirst  nor 
Fatigue. 

Each  tablet  of  FLEER’S  GURU- 
KOLA  contains  five  (5)  grains  KOLA 
NUT— It  prevents  THIRST,  allays  HUN¬ 
GER,  KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT. 

SEND  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 
25C- 

and  we  will  mail  you  six  packages  for 
trial. 


Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

107-109  CHESTNUT  ST., 
Philadelphia. 


FLEER’S  (j  \  |  pfl 


Kola 


(Uill  make  your 
muscles  bard  as  iron 


U  HOUSE 
6011 


You  can  make  money  and 
confer  a  favor  on  your 
members  by  SELLING 


TRADE 

MAKE5  MU5CLE5HARD  A51 


Beyond  question  the  finest 
and  most  useful  CHEW¬ 
ING  GUM  SOLD. 

— Write — 


1 07- 1 09  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 


Enclose  25c.  for  Samples. 


^MERJGAN 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 
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A  FOOLISH  DOCTRINE. 

We  have  noticed  during  the  past  few 
weeks  paragraphs  appearing  in  the  daily 
newspapers  “throwing  cold  water,”  to 
use  a  homely  phrase,  upon  the  disposi¬ 
tion  evinced  among  wheelmen  of  late 
to  cultivate  neatness  and  becomingness 
of  costume  when  taking  their  pleasure 
a-wheel.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  what  we  mean,  and  it  appeared  in 
a  number  of  newspapers: 

“Crash  suits  for  wheelmen  are  becom¬ 
ing  wonderfully  popular,  particularly  in 
the  larger  cities.  Old-time  cyclists  watch 
this  effort  at  display  with  disdain.  A 
few  years  ago  the  cyclist  dressed  for 
comfort  when  he  went  out  for  a  ride. 
Now  that  the  society  element  has  taken 
up  the  wheel,  the  effect  can  be  seen  in 
the  attire  of  the  average  wheelman  and 
wheelwoman.  In  the  larger  cities  two 
sweaters  were  seen  a  year  ago  to  one 
to-day.” 

Now  what  is  there  objectionable  in  a 
crash  suit?  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  and 
most  serviceable  costumes  at  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  cyclist.  It  is  cheap,  and  in 
summer  time  it  is  delightfully  cool. 


We  fail  to  see  why  cyclers  should  be 
the  only  class  of  recreation  seekers  to  be 
counseled  to  go  around  in  as  slouchy 
a  get-up  as  they  can  possibly  engineer. 
W  e  think  that  neatness  and  presenta- 
bility  as  far  as  dress  is  concerned,  and 
even  picturesqueness  should  be  cultivated 
upon  the  part  of  wheelmen  just  as  much 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  tennis  or  any 
other  of  the  outdoor  recreations  among 
which  cycling  holds  so  high  a  place. 
Riders  of  the  bicycle  should  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  influenced  in  the  erroneous 
direction  of  endeavoring  to  make  them¬ 
selves  look  “tough,”  when  it  is  just  as 
easy  and  eminently  more  desirable  for 
them  to  look  just  the  reverse. 

*  *  * 

A  ROAD  HOG,  THIS. 

The  road  hog  still  exists  and  probably 
will  exist  as  long  as  men  exist.  Luck¬ 
ily  he  is  not  as  pronounced  in  his  hos¬ 
tility  against  wheelmen  as  it  was  once 
his  wont  to  be,  but  the  instance  of  a 
week  ago  in  which  the  driver  of  a  buggy 
ran  over  and  nearly  killed  a  bicycle  rider 
in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and 
then  rode  away  without  so  much  as  a 
thought  for  his  victim,  and  was  helped 
in  his  effort  to  evade  the  consequence  of 
his  act  by  the  proprietor  of  Turf  Villa,  a 
nearby  road  house,  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  road-hog  still  lives.  Road  hogs 
ride  bicycles,  too,  but  the  very  violent  and 
malicious  road  hog  does  not  appear  to 
take  kindly  to  the  bicycle  in  any  way, 
either  whether  he  rides  it  himself  or 
when  others  ride  it.  The  average  road- 
hog  if  he  were  on  a  railroad  train 
would  endeavor  to  see  how  many  seats  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  monopolize  with 
his  legs,  feet  and  baggage,  while  other 
passengers  were  crowded  together,  or 
forced  to  stand.  If  traveling  on  a  public 
highway,  it  is  his  delight  to  occupy  as 
much  of  the  road  as  possible  and  he  has 
no  respect  for  the  law  which  requires 
drivers  or  riders  of  all  vehicles  to  keep 
to  the  right. 

The  road  hog  finds  peculiar  enjoyment 
in  compelling  bicyclists  to  get  out  of  his 
path,  for  he  knows  that  they  are  power¬ 
less  to  resist  the  brute  force  of  an  on¬ 
coming  horse  or  team  with  a  substantial 
vehicle  attached. 

Supplimenting  the  Philadelphia  in¬ 
stance  cited  above,  where  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  owing  to  the  connivance  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Turf  Villa  to  secure  his  name 
and  address,  comes  the  story  from  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  of  the  brutal  action  of  E.  L. 
Southworth,  a  prominent  grain  merchant 
and  would-be  sport.  A  Mr.  Thomas 
Parkhurst  and  his  wife  went  out  recent¬ 
ly  for  a  pleasure  spin  on  the  asphalt. 
Road  Hog  Southwell  drove  up  behind 
them  and  ordered  them  off  the  street  that 
he  might  drive  by.  They  drew  up  to  the 
curb,  giving  plenty  of  room,  but  the  hog 
wanted  them  to  turn  to  the  left  across 
the  car  tracks  and  let  him  by  on  the 
asphalt  on  the  right.  Of  course,  the 
cyclers  refused  to  comply  with  such  an 
unreasonable  request,  and  after  threat¬ 
ening  to  run  them  down  and  calling 
them  all  the  vile  names  he  could  lay  his 
tongue  to  he  drove  by  the  side  of  them 


and  gave  each  a  cut  with  his  whip  as 
hard  as  he  could  lay  it  on.  It  felled  the 
lady,  but  a  friend  was  near  and  took 
her  home,  while  Mr.  Parkhurst  took  af¬ 
ter  the  man  with  the  horse,  who  was 
then  driving  for  town  as  fast  as  possible. 
He  was  overhauled  and  his  name  learn¬ 
ed.  Both  swore  out  warrants  for  his  ar¬ 
rest.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  a 
man  can  be  so  brutal,  and  that  to  a  lady. 
Mrs.  Parkhurst  has  been  an  invalid  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  was  only  beginning 
to  get  strength  to  ride.  This  brought  on 
nervous  prostration  and  otherwise  made 
her  much  worse.  The  name  of  such  a 
brute  should  be  published  abroad,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  given  such  prominence 
in  this  article.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  meet  his  deserts,  if  there  is  justice 
to  be  gotten  in  the  Toledo  Courts. 

*  *  * 

MISS  SMITH  CRITICISED. 

An  immense  amount  of  criticism  has 
been  raised  by  the  action  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Rescue  League,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Charlotte  Smith,  in  abso¬ 
lutely  condemning  the  bicycle  as  far 
as  its  use  by  women  is  concerned. 
Amongst  the  best  of  the  published  critic¬ 
isms  on  the  action  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  association  are  the  following,  the 
first  from  the  Albany  Express  and  the 
second  from  the  Detroit  News. 

The  former  paper  says  under  the 
heading  of  Woman’s  Insult  to  Woman: 

If  the  Woman’s  Rescue  League  of 
Washington  had  made  public  assertion 
of  the  undoubted  fact  that  too  great 
indulgence  in  bicycle  riding  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  women,  and  then  had 
resolved  that  it  would  strive  to  prevent 
injurious  overindulgence  in  the  favorite 
pastime,  it  might  have  done  some  good 
and  would  have  been  entitled  to  credit 
for  its  effort,  in  any  case.  But  the 
league  went  farther.  It  formally  de¬ 
clared  that  bicycle  riding  would  make 
women  not  only  physically  unsound,  but 
would  cause  them  to  drift  into  evil  as¬ 
sociations  and  become  immoral. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  estimated  to 
be  45,000  bicyclists  in  Washington,  of 
whom  15,000  are  women  and  girls,  the 
members  of  the  league  are  likely  to 
have  the  proverbial  swarm  of  hornets 
about  their  ears.  Women  are  not  likely 
to  overlook  a  deliberate  and  gratuitous 
insult  to  their  sex  because  it  is  offered 
by  women,  and  the  assertion  that  “bi¬ 
cycling  by  young  women  has  helped 
more  than  any  other  medium  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  reckless  girls  who  finally 
drift  into  the  standing  army  of  outcast 
women  of  the  United  States,”  which  is 
made  in  the  preamble  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  league,  is  false  and  a 
gratuitous  insult.  If  the  women  who 
have  adopted  such  resolutions  base  their 
assertions  on  personal  experience  it  is 
the  quality  of  their  own  morality  that 
is  at  fault;  hut  inasmuch  as  probably 
every  one  of  them  has  shied  at  a  bicycle 
every  time  she  has  passed  one,  they 
speak  merely  out  of  the  fullness  of  their 
prejudice  and  their  not  altogether  pure 
imagination. 

The  Detroit  News  is  just  as  pronounced 
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in  condemning  the  course  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Rescue  League  in  connection  with 
the  bicycle,  and  says: 

“Those  eminently  respectable  old  la¬ 
dies  at  Washington  who  call  them¬ 
selves  the  Woman’s  Rescue  League, 
and  who  are  probably  too  old  to  ride 
bicycles,  are  growing  unnecessarily 
excited  regarding  the  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  effects  of  wheeling.  The  circular 
letter  which  they  have  issued  might 
lead  persons  unacquainted  with  the  facts 
to  suspect  that  the  entire  female  popu¬ 
lation  is  in  imminent  danger  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  wo¬ 
men  derive  exercise  and  pleasure  from 
riding  bicycles.  This  letter  which  the 
Rescue  League  has  issued,  would  be  im¬ 
portant  if  the  statements  which  it  con¬ 
tains  were  true,  but  fortunately  they  are 
not.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  a 
moderate  use  of  the  wheel  has  injured 
the  health  of  any  woman,  and  less  to 
show  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  fair  cy¬ 
clists  will  be  invalids  within  the  next 
ten  years.  The  bicycle  craze  is  not  in¬ 
decent,  neither  is  it  vulgar,  as  the  res¬ 
cuers  would  have  us  believe. 

“If  the  members  of  the  Rescue  League 
would  purchase  wheels,  attire  them¬ 
selves  in  neat,  well-fitting  garments,  get 
up  early  in  the  morning,  go  for  a  spin 
on  the  avenue  when  the  air  is  cool  and 
the  lawns  are  wet  with  dew,  they  would 
return  home  surprised  to  discover  that 
not  only  was  their  virtue  still  unimpair¬ 
ed,  but  that  the  red  blood  was  surging 
through  their  veins  as  it  had  never 
surged  before,  that  their  spirits  were  ex¬ 
alted,  their  digestion  stimulated,  and  that 
life  was  altogether  more  rosy  and  live¬ 
able  than  they  ever  dreamed  it  could 
be.” 

*  *  * 

BICYCLES  ON  THE  “L”  ROAD. 

The  effort  being  made  in  New  York 
city  to  have  the  elevated  railroads  carry 
bicycles  has  a  “hard  row  to  hoe.”  The 
fact  that  the  Brooklyn  roads  are  carry¬ 
ing  bicycles  at  a  remunerative  charge 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  weight  with 
the  managers  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
Railroad.  They  are  making  money  now, 
and  are  opposed  to  innovations  entailing 
outlay. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  evidently  thinks 
that  the  elevated  railroad  people  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  proper  should  be  compelled 
to  do  something  for  the  convenience  of 
cyclers,  for  in  a  recent  editorial  it  says, 
speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Brooklyn 
roads:  “It  is  not  likely  that  the  New 
York  elevated  roads  will  give  a  similar 
privilege.  In  the  first  place  they  have  no 
smoking  or  other  special  cars  in  which 
bicycles  can  easily  be  carried,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  wheels  would  be 
sadly  in  the  way  in  the  regular  passenger 
cars.  In  the  next  place,  no  special  cars 
will  be  provided,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  the  men  who  direct  the  elevated 
roads  in  New  York  have  been  from  the 
start  opposed  to  innovation.  They  are 
making  money,  therefore  let  that  suffice. 
Their  ability  to  run  trains  infrequently, 
so  as  to  make  every  load  pay,  to  ‘light’ 
the  cars  with  faint  lamps  of  one  candle 


power,  to  obstruct  the  platforms  with 
rails  and  stands  and  advertising  boards, 
to  put  men  at  the  gates  who  bawl  at  the 
passengers  and  push  them  in  and  out 
like  sheep,  to  provide  a  maximum  of  dirt 
with  a  minimum  of  light  and  air,  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  satisfactory  to  the  stock¬ 
holders,  and  the  great  public  has  had  re¬ 
forms  in  its  favor  slowly  and  grudgingly 
allowed  only  under  legislative  compul¬ 
sion.  The  impossibility,  under  existing 
circumstances,  of  carrying  bicycles  on  the 
New  York  roads  points  to  the  need  of  a 
provision  of  better  streets,  or  else  for  the 
building  of  the  elevated  path  that  was 
recently  projected.  The  bicycle  has  come 
to  be  a  mighty  important  matter;  as  im¬ 
portant  as  politics,  and  a  part  of  politics 
in  some  places.  It  has  done  splendid 
service  in  making  straight  the  crooked 
way  and  in  smoothing  the  rough  surface, 
in  bringing  quiet  and  ease  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  where  their  opposites  seemed  to 
have  intrenched  themselves.  It  needs 
not  so  much  a  convenience  on  trains  as 
a  ready  access  on  pavements  from  town 
to  suburb  and  country.” 

Politicians  A-wlieel. 

In  New  Jersey  the  bicycle  has  entered 
the  political  arena,  and  the  city  of  Pat¬ 
erson  has  a  Cycling  Campaign  @lub  en¬ 
listed  to  do  battle  for  McKinley  and 
Hobart  in  the  coming  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  The  later  is  a  resident  of  Pater¬ 
son  and  his  fellow  townsmen  want  to 
see  him  seated  in  the  Vice  President’s 
chair.  The  Stewart  Flying  Legion  is  the 
name  of  Paterson’s  cycling  political  club, 
It  was  organized  on  novel  lines  of  cam¬ 
paign  warfare.  Its  membership  com¬ 
prises  all  the  leading  young  Republican 
orators,  marshaled  by  Congressman 
James  F.  Stewart,  ex-Judge  Frank  Scott, 
Vivian  M.  Lewis,  Hobart  Tuttle,  As¬ 
semblyman  Henry  W.  Gledhill  and  John 
W.  Hai'ding.  This  heavy  artillery  will 
be  brought  to  bear  in  open-air  meetings 
arranged  for  the  cities  and  towns,  while 
the  organization’s  banner  will  also  be 
seen  during  the  next  four  months  in 
every  outlying  district  and  village  within 
the  limits  of  Passaic,  Bergen  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Counties. 

The  wheelmen  propose  traveling  as  pol¬ 
itical  guerillas,  invading  the  cross-roads 
and  arguing  with  the  farmers  who  are 
too  busy  to  attend  city  mass-meetings. 
They  were  all  enthusiasts  who,  in  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  a  plan  to  hustle  for  Garret 
A.  Hobart,  evolved  this  novel  scheme. 
Each  member  binds  himself  to  obey  or¬ 
ders.  He  must  join  the  musical  forces,  at¬ 
tend  to  the  fireworks  display  or  deliver  a 
speech  when  called  upon.  The  officers 
map  out  the  line  of  action  and  call  out 
the  brigade.  They  descend  at  nightfall 
upon  the  village  where  the  meeting  is  to 
be  held  and  a  grand  fireworks  display 
quickly  gathers  a  crowd.  Then  the  meet¬ 
ing  begins  with  campaign  songs  by  a 
good  quartette  and  full  chorus. 

Though  its  ranks  were  slim,  its  first 
meeting  augurs  well  for  the  success  of 
the  movement.  The  party  had  nearly 
reached  North  Paterson  when  three  men 
reported  punctures,  and  a  search  dis¬ 


closed  a  paper  of  tacks  strewn  about  the 
roadway.  Whether  wicked  Democrats, 
the  omnipresent  Haledon  imp,  or  several 
law  students  who  proceded  the  party  in  a 
carry-all  were  responsible,  has  not  been 
definintely  learned,  but  the  speakers,  of 
course,  blamed  the  enemy.  The  incident 
opened  up  a  queer  checkmate  for  flying 
politics  in  the  innocent  tack  with  its 
business  side  up.  The  prospect  of  a 
seven-mile  walk  at  midnight  was  not 
enticing.  Five  minutes  later,  the  main 
party  halted  on  the  roadway  near  the 
Terhune  apple  orchard,  at  the  bend  of 
the  road,  near  Hawthorne,  and  the  fire¬ 
works  and  glee  club  held  forth. 


Curious  Deduction. 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  a  noted 
Chicagoan  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
bicycle  has  lessened  the  number  of  sa¬ 
loons,  the  Chicago  News  remarks:  He 
fails  to  take  into  account,  however,  the 
tremendous  factor  that,  owing  to  the 
bloomer  fad  having  given  away  to  the 
skirt,  fewer  pedestrians  are  driven  to 
drink. 


In  Asbnry  Park. 

Asbury  Park  is  a  popular  place  for 
cyclers.  The  number  of  bicycles  round 
that  popular  city  by  the  sea  is 
legion,  and  their  influence  is  mighty 
for  good  roads.  The  new  bi¬ 
cycle  path  to  Trenton,  which  is 
well  under  way,  and  the  excellent  ave¬ 
nue  up  and  down  the  coast  are  making 
this  part  of  the  Jersey  shore  more  pop¬ 
ular  than  it  ever  has  been. 


Cripples  A-wlieel. 

Strange  sights  are  seen  in  “Gotham” 
now  that  every  one  seems  to  be  taking 
to  the  bicycle,  and  acicdents  do  not  seem 
to  deter  people  from  taking  up  the  sport 
of  cycling. 

A  rider  was  seen  scorching  along  the 
Boulevard  the  other  day,  for  instance, 
with  a  pair  of  crutches  strapped  to  his 
back.  As  the  necessity  of  the  crutches 
was  probably  due  to  the  bicycle,  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  the  more  incongruous.  Several 
one-legged  wheelmen  have  become  fa¬ 
miliar  figures  upon  the  highways  sacred 
to  cycling,  while  heads  in  bandages  and 
arms  in  slings  are  every-day  sights  in 
wheeldom.  All  Brooklyn  turned  its  eyes, 
however,  to  gaze  upon  a  tandem  team 
that  tore  through  Prospect  Park  the 
other  afternoon.  Two  men  rode  the  tan¬ 
dem,  and  one  of  the  men  had  but  one 
leg,  while  the  other  man  was  minus  an 
arm.  That  made  three  arms  and  three 
legs  to  the  machine,  an  anatomical  pro¬ 
portion  that  drew  all  eyes.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  no  women  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  this  sort  of  thing. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  a  man  can 
ride  25  miles  on  an  ordinary  road  with 
the  same  expenditure  of  power  that  it 
would  require  to  walk  five  miles.  The 
average  man  covers  about  30  inches 
at  each  step,  but  the  wheelman  on  his 
silent  steed  gets  over  about  eight  and 
one-half  feet  each  time  he  makes  a 
downward  stroke  on  the  pedals. 


To  My  Cycle. 

Dear  other  f  elf,  so  silent,  swift  and  sure, 

My  dumb  companion  of  delightful  days, 

Might  fairy  lingers  from  thy  orbit  rays 

Of  steel  strike  music,  as  the  gods  of  yore 
from  reed  or  shell,  what  melodies 
would  pour 

On  my  glad  ears;  what  songs  of  woodland 
ay  ays, 

Of  summer’s  wealth  of  corn,  or  the  sweet 
lays 

Of  April’s  budding  green;  while  ever¬ 
more 

We  twain,  one  living  thing,  flash  like  the 
light 

Down  the  long  tracks  that  stretch  from 
sky  to  sky. 

Thou  hast  thy  music,  too;  what  time 
the  moon 

Beats  sultry  on  broad  roads,  when,  gather¬ 
ing  night, 

We  drink  the  keen-edged  air;  or,  darkling, 
fly. 

’Twixt  hedgrows  blackened  by  a  mystic 
moon. 

Adriel  Yere  in  the  Spectator. 


NEW  DEPARTURES. 


Society  Puzzling-  its  Brains  to  Get 

up  New  Tilings  in  a  Cycling  Way. 

When  wealth  and  fashion  take  up  any¬ 
thing,  whether  permanently  or  as  a  pas¬ 
sing  fad,  things  strange  and  Avonderful 
are  done  and  said  in  connection  with 
Avhatever  it  is  that  interests  the  devotee 
of  society.  As  the  Rochester  Union  Ad¬ 
vertiser  says,  as  if  there  are  not  obsta¬ 
cles  enough  in  the  way  of  the  human 
race,  anyhow,  the  “obstacle”  race  for  the 
bicycle  has  been  invented.  There’s  a 
heap  of  difference,  however,  whether  the 
obstacle  is  a  serious  one  of  one  just  for 
fun.  In  the  case  of  the  obstacles  race  for 
bicycles  it’s  just  for  fun,  so  of  course  it’s 
very  funny.  The  obstacle  race  takes  on 
many  phases.  Perhaps  the  cyclist  rides 
madly  dismounts  several  times  in  the 
course  of  a  run  to  pick  up  potatoes,  the 
Avinner  being  the  first  man  who  picks  up 
all  the  potatoes  lying  in  his  course  ere 
he  reaches  the  goal.  Whether  he  has  to 
eat  all  these  potatoes,  and  if  so,  whether 
he  must  eat  them  raw,  au  gratin  or  plain 
fried,  is  not  stated.  Certainly  the  race 
would  seem  to  be  enough  to  give  a  man 
an  appetite  to  eat  them  almost  any  way. 
In  another  variation  of  the  obstacle  race 
each  one  receives  a  wooden  spoon  with 
an  egg  in  it,  to  be  carried  to  the  winning 
post  without  breaking  it.  The  winner 
is  entitled  to  have  the  egg  cooked  and 
served  to  him  immediately  as  a  reward  of 
merit.  In  the  polo  ball  and  bucket  race 
each  rider  has  to  place  three  polo  balls 
in  separate  buckets  distributed  between 
the  starting  and  winning  posts.  The 
first  in  after  placing  the  balls  is  the 
Avinner.  A  charming  feature  of  the  re¬ 
cent  ladies’  gymkhana  in  London  was 
the  parasol  race,  when  each  lady  raised 
a  parasol  and  carried  it  over  to  the  goal. 
This  necessitates  a  clever  handling  of 
the  parasol  against  the  wind.  All  these 
ideas  are  picturesque  and  amusing,  and 
will  no  doubt  add  greatly  to  the  joy  of 
nations  this  summer.  A  Woman's  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  cycling  club  giv¬ 
ing  a  parasol  race  to  erect  a  temperance 
saloon  or  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  wheel  club  giving  a  potato  race 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  missions  may 
yet  be  features  of  philanthropic  work 
this  summer. 

Outside  of  the  laudable  “free  ice  fund” 
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started  by  the  New  York  Herald  in 
New  York  and  helped  along  by  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Beach  Track  bicycle  races,  it 
would  seem  that  “sweet  charity”  has  in 
connection  with  cycling  pleasures  plenty 
of  sea  room. 


A  New  Bicycle  Cliain. 

A  company  has  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  England  with  a  capital  of  §5,000,- 
000  for  the  manufacture  of  a  netv  lever 
chain  device  for  the  propulsion  of  bicy¬ 
cles.  The  invention  has  set  the  wheeling 
public  over  there  all  agog  at  its  wonder¬ 
ful  qualities  in  the  way  of  producing 
increased  speed. 

The  new  chain  does  away  with  fric¬ 
tion  entirely,  and  gives  fully  twenty 
per  cent,  additional  speed.  In  a  recent 
trial  against  time  Linton,  the  English 
cyclist,  broke  all  previous  records  from 
eleven  miles  to  thirty  on  a  wheel 
equipped  with  the  lever  chain,  easily  cov¬ 
ering  the  thirty  miles  under  the  hour. 


The  Bicycle  for  Woman. 

The  day  of  Quixotic  ideas  is  evidently 
not  over.  The  Women's  National  Res¬ 
cue  League  proposes  to  inaugurate  a  war 
on  the  use  of  the  bicycle  by  women  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  immoral.  This  is 
the  climax  of  nonsense.  It  might  as 
well  be  contended  that  horseback  riding 
is  immoral.  Bicycling,  Avhen  not  carried 
to  excess,  is  a  healthful,  innocent  exer¬ 
cise,  Avhich  makes  for  the  betterment, 
physically  and  otherwise,  of  both  sexes. 
Men  and  women  with  clear  brains  and 
steady  nerves  are  not  the  class  Avho 
easily  yield  to  improper  influences. 

It  is  a  reflection  upon  womanhood  to 
insist  that  they  are  in  need  of  constant 
supervision  and  care.  They  are  not. 
Many  of  the  feminine  devotees  of  the 
Avlieel  are  foremost  in  various  kinds  of 
reformatory  work,  and  their  unanimous 
verdict  is  that  bicycling  is  becoming  one 
of  the  potent  moral  agencies  of  society. 


Cycling  Literature. 

To  the  large  number  of  periodicals  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trade  and  otlienvise  and 
dealing  with  cycling  matters  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  a  large  number  of  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  of  one  sort  or  another  which  have 
lately  come  out. 

The  bicycle  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
the  bookmakers  to  pay  it  their  tribute. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  a  volume  on 
the  subject  was  included  in  the  English 
series  called  the  Badminton  Library — so 
long,  in  fact,  that  the  original  work  has 
almost  become  obsolete,  so  great  are 
the  changes  that  have  come  OATer  the 
wheel.  Indeed,  a  neAV  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition  has  been  found  impera¬ 
tive.  The  literature  that  has  followed 
the  first  Badminton  volume  if  not  vol¬ 
uminous  is  at  least  plentiful.  The  win¬ 
ner  of  many  prizes,  a  man  still  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  racing  wheelmen, 
wrote  a  short  treatise,  which,  for  this 
country  during  some  years,  did  excellent 
service  and  had  considerable  repute. 
More  recently  the  regular  publishers 
have  issued  books,  obviously  written  to 
order,  and  in  the  main  they  have  filled 


their  office  acceptably.  The  writers 
were  experienced  riders,  and  they  wrote, 
not  for  scorchers,  but  for  every-day 
wheelmen,  and,  therefore,  with  a  rigid 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  beginners 
and  amateurs  in  general. 

But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said 
in  books,  it  remains  true  that  the  rider 
can  be  taught  very  little  beyond  Avhat 
his  own  experience  teaches  him.  A  boy 
in  a  school  to  support  him  until  he  learns 
to  balance  himself  is  practically  the  only 
help  one  ever  gets  from  another.  The 
reading  of  books  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  confirming  such  hints  as  one’s  own 
experiences  begin  to  give,  and  thus  help 
to  fix  into  habits  what  have  been  merely 
tendencies.  The  reading  of  books  must 
also  interest  those  who  already  have 
mastered  their  vehicles.  These  readers 
will  naturally  read  as  critics;  but  many 
oi  them  must  close  the  present  volume 
with  a  conviction  that  something  still  re¬ 
mains  for  them  to  learn.  Simple  as  are 
Avheels,  the  last  bit  of  knowledge  about 
even  one’s  own  particular  wheel  is  sel¬ 
dom  acquired  even  after  long  use  of  it. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
continuous  interest  that  the  wheel  has 
for  its  riders.  Age  does  not  wither,  nor 
does  custom  stale,  that  charmer’s  varie¬ 
ty. 


Don't  Scoreli. 

From  the  results  of  a  long  and  rapid 
bicycle  ride  Saturday  afternoon  a  week 
ago  John  H.  Pettinger,  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  dropped  dead  as  he  jumped  from 
his  wheel  at  his  own  door.  Pettinger 
was  52  years  old  and  a  popular  wheel¬ 
man.  Saturday  being  a  half  holiday 
Mr.  Pettinger  on  his  return  from  business 
in  New  York  ate  a  hurried  dinner  and 
was  soon  spinning  away  toward  Mont¬ 
clair.  He  went  further  than  he  intended 
and  in  order  to  return  to  his  wife  and 
family  for  supper  he  pushed  hard  for  ten 
miles,  arriving  home  at  6  o’clock.  He 
dismounted  and  no  sooner  had  he  landed 
on  his  feet,  Avhen  he  threw’  up  his  hands 
and  dropped  dead.  Heart  disease  was 
the  trouble,  brought  on  by  overexertion, 
it  is  said. 


Bicycle  Gymnastics. 

“Can  you  touch  your  toes  with  your 
fingers  Avithout  bending  your  knees?” 

“Why,  of  course.” 

“Then  you  must  realize  the  value  of 
the  gymnasium  in — ” 

“Gymnasium  nothing!  What’s  that  got 
to  do  with  it?” 

“Why,  isn’t  that  Avhere  you  practiced 
until—” 

“Certainly  not.  I  acquired  my  ability 
to  do  it  on  my  bicycle.  Any  scorcher 
can  do  it  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  sharp 
enough  curve  on  his  back.” — Chicago 
Post. 


She— “Oh,  Jack!  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Gibson  punctuated  his  tire  yesterday?” 
He — “You  mean  punctured,  my  dear.” 
She— “Well,  anyway,  he  came  to  a 
full  stop.” — New  York  Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 
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Tlie  Fair  Bicycliste. 

Bicycling  enlarges  women’s  feet. 

—(Daily  Paper. 

Lo  and  behold  the  maiden  sweet 
Is  dressed  in  her  bloomers  gay; 

She  is  going  out  to  enlarge  her  feet 
By  a  spin  on  her  bike,  to-day. 

— (All  the  World  Awheel. 


Cycles  on  Shipboard. 

The  West  is  very  much  alive,  and  not 
alone  in  the  line  of  politics.  Very  soon 
cycle  riders  of  Chicago  can  take  their 
wheels  to  Milwaukee  by  water,  and  if 
they  want  so  to  do  ride  all  the  time  they 
are  on  the  water.  This  is  made  possible 
by  a  bicycle  track,  which  will  be  one  of 
the  features  of  the  whaleback  steamer 
Christopher  Columbus. 

The  bicycle  track  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  boat  and  is  so  constructed 
on  the  lower  deck  that  it  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  foot  passengers  in  any 
way.  Prizes  will  be  given  during  the 
season  to  the  person  making  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  miles  while  the  boat  is 
in  transit  between  this  city  and  Milwau¬ 
kee.  It  will  take  15  laps  to  make  a 
mile. 


G.  «fc  J.  So uve nil  s. 

The  celebrated  G.  &  J.  offers  continue 
to  catch  the  public  eye,  and  the  “pace¬ 
maker”  in  many  a  hotly  contested  race 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  was  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  winning  the  beautiful  thousand 
dollar  Rambler  for  the  rider  and  the  $500 


in  gold  for  the  club. 

Denver  people  have  been  particularly 
fortunate.  A.  B.  Hughes,  on  a  Rambler 
fitted  with  G.  &  J.  tires,  as  per 
conditions  of  offer  No.  1,  won  the  spe¬ 
cial  Rambler  paced  event  at  Denver, 
negotiating  the  mile  in  1.47  3-5.  This,  on 
the  face  of  returns  received  up  to  date, 
marks  him  as  the  probable  winner  of  the 
thousand  dollar  wheel,  and  the  promoters 


of  the  Denver  meet  the  probable  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  $500  in  gold.  Preparations 
are  already  in  force,  however,  for  at¬ 
tempts  to  better  this  time  and  wrest  from 
the  Denver  boys  both  gold  and  glory. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  also 
that  Mr.  Hughes,  through  this  perform¬ 


ance,  is  entitled  to  a  third  “two-minute” 
souvenir,  offer  No.  8,  which  also  places 
him  up  to  date  for  the  “two-minute” 


grand  souvenir  as  per  offer  No.  10. 

We  illustrate,  herewith,  the  obverse 
and  reverse  faces  of  two  of  the  souvenir 
medals  enlarged,  however,  to  twice  the 
original  size.  These  are  made  from  a 
fine  quality  of  gold,  and  are  stamped  to 
represent  an  old  worn  coin,  that  is,  the 
edges  and  letering  are  worn  down  as  if 
through  use.  It  is  a  very  artistic  little 


souvenir,  indeed,  and  will  be  highly 
prized  by  the  winner.  The  illustration 
does  not  do  the  souvenir  justice,  inasmuch 


as  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  reproduce 
a  metal  coin  or  metal  of  this  kind  in 
photograph. 


Great  Lantern  Parade. 

On  last  Tuesday  evening  Philadelphia 
held  a  grand  lantern  parade  in  which 
some  2000  riders  participated,  mainly 
club  men.  The  parade  was  engineered  by 
the  Evening  Telegraph,  of  that  city,  and 
upward  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  prizes 
was  expended.  The  police  department 
and  the  letter  carriers’  cycle  corps  headed 
the  line,  followed  by  the  city  clubs  in 
the  order  of  their  organization.  Mayor 
Warwick  and  a  number  of  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  reviewed  the  parade  and  awarded 
the  prizes  for  the  best  showing  made  by 
clubs  and  individuals.  A  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  parade  was  an  absence  of  the 
clownish  element  in  the  line  of  decora¬ 
tion  and  uniform.  Fine  displays  were 
made  by  the  Wissahickon  Wheelmen, 
who  all  appeared  as  Indians;  the  South 
End  Wheelmen,  who  rode  in  white  duck 
breeches,  blue  coats  and  straw  hats  with 
white  and  blue  bands,  each  man  burning 
a  red  light.  The  Pennsylvania  Bicycle 
Club,  in  blue  and  gold  coats,  the  colors 
of  the  club,  as  they  are  also  the  city  col¬ 
ors.  The  route  of  the  parade  was  along 
the  magnificent  asphalt  boulevard  known 
as  Broad  street,  which  stretches  for  miles 
through  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  an 
enormous  number  of  people  turned  out 
to  witness  it. 


Some  of  the  trolley  lines  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  are  starting  in  to  transport  bicyc¬ 
lers  to  suburban  points.  Special  cars 
are  being  provided  for  this  service. 
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COLUMBIA  FRAMES. 


Greatest  Rigidity  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Use  of 
Colombia  High  Carbon 
Steel  and  Nickel  Steel 
Tnbing. 


Because  of  the  superior  con¬ 
struction  of  Columbia  bicycles, 
both  in  the  materials  used  and 
in  the  methods  employed,  Col- 
imbia  agents  do  not  and  need 
not  depend  upon  any  one  feat¬ 
ure  as  a  talking  point  in  order 
to  effect  sales;  there  are  talk¬ 
ing  points  all  over  the  Colum¬ 
bia  bicycle.  One  of  the  most 
important,  however,  is  the 
rigidity  of  the  frames  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  remarkable  quality 
of  tubing  used,  the  product  of 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany’s  own  tube  works  and  the 
result  of  continuous  tests  and 
experiments  extending  over 


many  years. 

Two  grades  of  steel  are  used, 
high  carbon  tubing  of  a  quality 
giving  the  greatest  endurance 
under  vibratory  strains,  and  in 
the  parts  requiring  greatest 
strength  the  company’s  4%  per 
cent,  nickel  steel  tubing,  which 
obviates  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
inforcements.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  grades  makes 
a  construction  of  exceeding 
rigidity  and  lightness,  the 
gauge  and  diameter  used  being 
best  calculated  to  withstand 
strains  and  rough  usage.  For 
all  joints  and  brackets  used  in 
Columbia  frames  steel  drop- 
forgings  are  used,  machined 
and  drilled  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curaev,  thus  securing  greater 
strength  than  is  attainable 
from  any  substitute  yet  de¬ 
vised. 

The  cost  of  this  method  of 
construction  will  be  realized 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  forg¬ 
ings  of  the  fifteen  joints  and 
brackets  of  the  Columbia  bi¬ 
cycle  weigh  over  fifteen  and 
one-half  pounds  in  the  rough, 
but  only  five  pounds  in  their 
finished  state,  the  other  ten  and 
one-half  pounds  of  high  carbon 
steel  being  lost  in  the  machin¬ 
ing  process.  The  steel  used  in 
the  different  parts  of  Colurn- 
bias  is  always  of  the  exact 
quality  that  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  in  the.  Department  of 
Tests  has  shown  to  be  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  for 
every  lot  received  is  tested 
both  chemically  and  physically. 
Golumbias’  superior  construc¬ 
tion  is  a  proved  fact,  not  a 
supposition. 

RIGID  INSPECTION. 


A  point  that  strikes  a  visitor 
to  the  Columbia  factories  most 
forcibly  is  the  rigid  system  of 
inspection  that  prevails  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  works. 
Every  part  of  the  bicycle  is 
carefully  scrutinized  by  men 
who  do  nothing  else,  after  each 
process,  before  it  passes  on  to 
the  next,  and  if  the  slightest 
daw  makes  itself  manifest  the 
part  is  immediately  rejected.  It 
has  been  said,  in  fact,  that  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company 
carries  this  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  extremes.  Perhaps  it 
does,  but  never  has  the  oia 
adage  that  “An  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  wortn  a  pound  of 
cure’’  been  more  strongly  illus¬ 
trated  than  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Columbia  bicycles.  It 
is  practically  impossible  for  an 
imperfect  machine  to  leave  the 
factory;  but  even  should  such 
a  thing  occur,  the  buyer  is  still 


protected  by  the  Columbia 
guarantee.  There  is  no  guess¬ 
work  in  making  a  Columbia 
bicycle,  hence  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  guesswork  in  buy¬ 
ing  one. 

COLUMBIAS  A  BARGAIN. 

It  has  been  asserted  that 
“there  are  no  such  things  as 
bargains.”  Whether  this 
means  a  man  may  buy  some¬ 
thing  that  looks  good  at  an  ap¬ 
parently  cheap  price,  and  then 
find  out  afterward  that  he  has 
been  taken  advantage  of,  or 
that  nothing  cheap  is  good,  will 
have  to  be  determined;  but 
both  of  these  meanings  may 
be  true  enough.  However, 
there  is  another  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  this  question,  which 
makes  it  lose  all  significance 


at  once.  Suppose  you  say, 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
bargain,”  I  would  immediately 
contradict  you  by  saying  that 
“Every  Columbia  bicycle  is  a 
bargain,  and  the  biggest  kind 
of  bargain  at  $100.” 

Why? 

For  the  simple  reason  con¬ 
tained  in  one  little  quotation, 
used  the  world  over,  “There 
are  others,  but  there  is  only 
one  Columbia.”  That  ex¬ 
presses  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nutshell;  in  this  one  little 
phrase,  which  the  public  has 
voiced  throughout  the  country, 
is  the  briefest,  luost  compre¬ 
hensible  and  forcible  argument 
possible.  It  is  so  expressive 
and  terse  that  you  cannot  help 
understanding  and  enjoying 
the  full  force  of  its  meaning, 


and  you  cannot  forget  it. 

A  tried,  standard  article  at  a 
standard  price  is  a  bargain 
every  time.  It  has  been  nine¬ 
teen  long  years  since  the  first 
Columbia  bicycle  was  made 
and  each  year  has  seen  new 
improvements  added  and 
changes  made,  until  now  Col- 
umbias  have  approached  near¬ 
est  the  desired  goal  of  bicycle 
perfection,  always  easily  main¬ 
taining  iheir  supremacy. 

When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
wheel  remember  those  two 
little  quotations  that  are  so 
popular,  “There  are  others,  but 
there  is  only  one  Columbia,” 
and  “No,  we  don’t  sell  the  Col¬ 
umbia,  but  this  is  just  as 
good,”  and  you  will  agree  that 
a  Columbia  is  a  bargain  at  its 
one  price. 


The  New  Columbia 
Medals  and  Bars... 


offered  in  our  advertisement  last  week  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  wheelmen.  They  will  be 
a  badge  of  merit,  pure  and  simple,  removing 
all  suspicion  of  the  rider’s  amateur  standing. 
The  rider  of  a  Columbia  in  an  amateur  race 
is  a  pure  amateur  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


make  nearer  certain  the  winning  of  a  race.  The 
Columbia  price  is  worth  paying  for  that  reason. 


TO  ALL  ALIKE. 


Every  amateur  rider  who  wins  a  race  this 
season  under  L.  A.  W.  sanction  upon  a 
Columbia  bicycle  is  entitled  to  a  medal  for 
his  first  win  and  a  bar  for  each  subsequent 
win.  The  medals  are  nearly  ready.  We 
will  print  a  picture  shortly. 


POPE  MFG.  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Factories, 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Vach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  of  the  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  makes 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 
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INVENTING  EXTRAORDINARY. 


Adaptations  of  tlie  Bicycle  Imply¬ 
ing-  Wonderful  Genius. 

“Well,  Jabez,  what  is  the  matter? 
You  seem  absorbed.” 

“Lem  me  alone.  I’m  inventin’.” 

“Doing  what?” 

“Inventin’,  I  tell  you.  Got  the  artist's 
wheel  down  fine.  His  palette  is  in  front, 
his  easel’s  behind  and  all  his  paints  on 
the  cranks;  they  keep  better  mixed  that 
way,  and  he  just  wraps  his  canvas 
around  the  upper  bar  of  the  frame — see? 
And  I  haven’t  forgotten  his  umbrella.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

“No,  I  had  to  give  a  power  of  thought 
to  a  wheel  for  a  double-bass;  kind  of  un¬ 
wieldy  thing;  got  over  it  by  making  the 
double-bass  man  straddle  his  instrument. 
Trombones,  ophicleides  and  kettle  drums 
just  pack  away  like  boxes  in  a  nest,  and 
Sousa’s  only  got  to  say  the  word  and  my 
fortune’s  made  in  musical  wheels. 

'  “Anything  else?” 

“There’s  the  literary  wheel;  got  the 
points  from  a  Brooklyn  librarian.  The 
book  or  the  magazine  is  held  in  place  just 
this  side  of  the  ram’s  horn,  and  there  is 
an  automatic  concern  that  turns  over  the 
leaves  at  the  exact  time.  With  that  ar¬ 
rangement  the  publishers  will  have  no 
further  reason  to  complain  that  books  are 
now  a  drug  on  the  market.  Then  there 
is  the  sportsman’s  wheel.  He  slings  his 
double  barrel  right  under  him,  and  there’s 
a  rest  if  he’s  a  pot  hunter,  and  a  place 
for  50  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  a  crib 
for  a  pointer  or  setter,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  a  game  bag  and  a  basket  for 
holding  dog  biscuit  for  a  week.  A  little 
variation  in  the  sportsman’s  bike,  and 
you  have  the  angler’s  rig,  down  to  his 
green-painted  hamper,  with  bait  in  it. 
The  drummer’s  wheel  took  a  lot  of  sabe. 
I  don’t  care  what  kind  of  samples  the 
man  carries — teapots  or  pig  iron.  It’s  all 
arranged  for.  Don’t  ask  me  any  more 
questions,  for  I’m  on  the  milkmaid’s 
wheel  now.  You  couldn’t  catch  on,  I  am 
afraid,  not  being  of  an  ingenious  turn 
of  mind.  Well,  it’s  about  this,  and  don’t 
you  give  me  away:  She  just  scorches 
around  her  cows,  and  the  milking  stool  is 
adjustable.  A  patent  attachment  to  a 
cycloidal  sprocket  works  the  exhaust  and 
strips  the  last  drop  from  the  cow’s  udder. 
Then  when  the  tin  bucket  that  the  chain 
carries  along  is  filled  all  she  has  to  do  is 
to  zip  around  to  another  cow,  and  that 
works  the  churner,  and  so  by  the  time 
she  is  through  with  the  very  last  Sukie 
there  is  your  butter,  and  the  cyclometer 
tells  you  how  much  butter  you  have  to 
a  pound.  I’m  working  out  a  refrigerat¬ 
ing  principle  now,  as  a  part  of  that  wheel, 
so  as  to  keep  the  butter  cool  and  fresh. 
That  wheel  is  going  to  break  the  co¬ 
operative  dairy  business.  Don’t  ask  me 
no  more  silly  questions,  see?” — New  York 
Times. 


Two  Noted  Racers. 

Ray  MacDonald,  the  noted  racer,  who 
has  been  partner  with  Johnson  up  to 
a  couple  of  weeks  since,  in  his  European 
tour,  has  returned  to  this  country,  and 


says  he  could  make  but  little  money  rac¬ 
ing  against  the  French  cracks.  Johnson 
himself  is  not  doing  so  extra  well. 

Michael  Dirnberger,  the  phenomenal 
record  breaker  of  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  who  gained  a  reputation  two 
years  ago  by  cutting  down  every  bicycle 
record  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  five 
miles,  and  who  quit  the  track  in  the  fore 
part  of  last  season,  has  begun  prepara¬ 
tions  for  an  onslaught  on  the  amateur 
records.  As  Dirnberger  is  not  regularly 
employed  by  any  manufacturer,  he  can 
ride  in  the  amateur  classes,' but  will  con¬ 
fine  his  efforts  to  record-breaking,  which 
is  his  forte.  Dirnberger  is  unquestiona¬ 
bly  faster  than  Bald  in  an  attempt  at 
record  breaking,  and  he  should  experience 
no  difficulty  in  lowering  the  present  fig¬ 
ures. 

“There  is  no  money  in  bicycle  racing,” 
Dirnberger  says,  “unless  you  devote  all 
of  your  time  to  it,  and  are  on  the  top. 
If  you  take  seconds  and  thirds  only  they 
will  barely  cover  expenses.” 

Dirnberger  thinks  that  Eddie  Bald  was 
trained  too  hastily  this  spring  and  that 
he  started  racing  a  month  too  soon.  If 
Bald  quits  the  circuit  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  he  will  probably  regain  his  old 
time  form. 

Ray  MacDonald  is  getting  into  train¬ 
ing  to  race  this  season  on  the  American 
circuit,  where  there  is  more  money  than 
in  France. 


Big-  Profits. 

The  great  English  bicycle-making 
house,  The  Coventry  Machinist  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Coventry  and  London,  the  old¬ 
est  in  the  bicycle  business,  has  been  sold 
for  $1,250,000.  It  gives  the  shareholders 
$90  for  every  $22.50  share,  and  also  a 
50  per  cent,  dividend. 


THE  SCORCHER. 


A  Pew  Rulings  Regarding  an  Ad¬ 
mitted  Pest  of  tlie  Highways. 

There  is  a  strong  moral  printed  by 
the  New  York  World  when  it  says:  “A 
distinguished  member  of  the  Idiotic  Or¬ 
der  of  Humpback  Bicycle  Fiends  has  se¬ 
cured  the  latest  agony  in  the  way  of  bi¬ 
cycle  appliances.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  ride  with  his  handle  bars  parallel  with 
the  front  wheel,  but  there  are  times 
when  he  sits  up  straight  to  get  the  kinks 
out  of  his  back.  On  these  occasions  it 
has  been  customary  to  hold  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  handle  bar  with  one  hand. 
As  an  improvement,  however,  he  has  had 
a  short  second  handle  bar,  such  as  intel¬ 
ligent  bicyclists  use,  placed  above  the 
ram’s  horns,  and  uses  this  when  not 
doubled  up  like  an  inverted  V.” 

The  scorcher  rang  his  cycling  bell  and 
scooted  down  the  hill,  a  fast  train  struck 
him  and— ah,  well,  we  fear  he’s  scorching 
still. — Pawtucket  Post. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review  Dr. 
Fenton  says  of  the  “scorcher”  that  his 
function  in  the  cycling  world  is  like  that 
of  the  helot  in  Sparta,  who  was  made 
drunk  to  show  society  what  an  objection¬ 
able  thing  the  abuse  of  alchol  might  be. 


Too  Modi. 

Ballantine — Do  you  ride  a  wheel,  Miss 
Brewster? 

Miss  Brewster — No,  sir;  I  am  not  in 
the  show  business.  But  perhaps  when 
you  say  “wheel”  you  mean  bicycle, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  composed 
of  two  principal  wheels.  I  do  ride  the 
bicycle,  sir.  May  I  ask  if  you  ride? 

Ballantine— Yes;  but  you’ll  have  to  ex¬ 
cuse  me  now.  I  want  to  go  and  buy  a 
ticket  to  the  night  school. — Cleveland 
Leader. 
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Some  Men  +  +  + 

+  are  Doubters  jOv 

ALL  THEIR  LIVES.  They  refuse  to  investigate, to 
try  new  ways  and  things.  There  are  some  who  will 
not  believe  that  Our  Af'T'A 

Adjustable  Bent-wood  Handle  Bar  Am wBW 

mri  t  s 

Saves  the  rider’s  arms  and  hands  from  Fatiguing 

We  don’t  ask  doubters  to  take  our  word.  We  will 
allow  them  to  <lo  all  the  judging.  If  they  try  our 

Handle  Bar  and  find  it  other  than  we  say,  back  goes  j|| 

their  tnonev.  We  don’t  want  it. 

For  fuller  information  write  J  _ j  | 

SCH\UM  &  UHLINQER, 

QLENWOOD  AVE.  &  and  ST.,  -  Philadelphia. 
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FIXE  TOFRIXG  GROUND. 


Among  tlie  Berkshire  Hills  tlie  Cy¬ 
clist  Finds  an  Elysium. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  riding  dis¬ 
tricts  in  this  country  is  that  known  as 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  in  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  E.  E.  Snyder,  of 
the  Long  Island  Wheelmen,  who  has 
toured  all  through  that  region,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  a  recent  trip  through  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Berkshire  Hills.  Mr.  Smyser  says: 

“We  started  by  the  Hudson  boat  on 
Thursday  evening,  October  20,  went  to 
bed  at  10.30  and  was  up  again  at  5  and 
had  breakfast.  We  mounted  our  wheels 
and  rode  through  the  city  of  Hudson 
parallel  to  the  electric  road  turning  off 
to  the  left  by  a  road  which  follows  the 
telegraph  line,  but  leaving  it  as  it  makes 
a  turn  around  the  village  of  Claverac-k 
and  taking  a  short  cut  into  that  village 
by  a  road  to  the  left.  Thence  by  the 
main  road  where  the  telegraph  rejoins 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  village;  thence 
following  the  telegraph  lines  through  the 
villages  of  Hollowville  and  Craryville  or 
North  Copake  to  Hillsdale,  IT  miles  in  all 
from  Hudson.  At  Claverack  we  dis¬ 
mounted  and  breathed  a  breath,  but  did 
not  smile  because  the  place  does  not 
seem  to  encourage  smiling.  At  a  place 
between  Hollowville  and  Craryville  we 
again  dismounted  and  got  some  liquid 
refreshment.  Thence  through  Hillsdale 
and  on  to  the  foot  of  Oxbow  Mountain, 
where  nothing  can  excel  the  quality  of 
the  road  and  the  opportunity  for  scorch¬ 
ing.  Several  others  of  our  members 
have  made  the  climb  of  the  Oxbow.  It 
is  unridable  for  a  mile  or  two  to  the  sum¬ 
mit.  There  can  be  no  adequate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  glories  of  the  trip  from  the 
Oxbow  into  Great  Barrington.  There  is 
no  better  road;  there  is  no  country  more 
inviting  or  liner  to  the  eye  and  with  the 
free  air,  the  beautiful  scenery,  the 
smooth  road  and  the  delicious  mad  pace 
of  the  wheel  that  man  would  be  of  the 
grosser,  earthy  mould  who  would  not 
exclaim,  ‘this  is  paradise  indeed!' 

“At  Great  Barrington  we  dined  and 
then  mounted,  and  started  north.  To 
give  an  idea  of  our  run  to  Stockbridge 
is  painful.  A  northwest  wind  coursing 
through  the  valley  SO  miles  an  hour  and 
three  poor  devils  more  or  less  weary 
and  full  of  dinner  facing  it  awheel,  try¬ 
ing  to  overcome  it  and  making  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  Blest  were  they 
when  at  the  foot  of  Monument  Mountain 
they  dismounted  and  pushed  up  half 
a  mile  under  the  shelter  of  the  ciagg> 
precipice  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
Indian  maiden  flung  herself  to  escape  a 
distasteful  matrimonial  alliance.  I  hence 
to  Stockbridge  is  a  down  grade,  an  easy 
road  somewhat  sandy  in  spots,  but  very 
enjoyable  and  through  a  country  unex¬ 
celled  for  natural  scenery,  flue  prospects, 
beautiful  dwellings,  and,  to  whomsoever 
makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  poetry 
of  Brvant,  rich  in  legend  and  historic 
association.  Through  Stockbridge  and 
past  the  Edwards  monument  and  Sar- 
geant  tower  the  casino,  Stockbridge  inn, 
the  pretty  church,  over  I  ield  s  hill  a 


very  hard  ride  against  the  wind,  but 
compensated  for  by  a  bird’s  eye  view  of 
Stockbridge — past  Stockbridge  bowl,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  to  Lenox.  Here 
we  rest  a  few  minutes  and  about  dusk 
start  for  Pittsfield,  pushing  our  wheels 
up  the  only  rise  of  ground  in  the  six 
miles — a  high  hill  immediately  out  of 
Lenox.  This  road  is  broad  and  well 
traveled.  The  coasts  into  Pittsfield  are 
long  and  at  night  somewhat  dangerous. 
Nevertheless  we  took  some  of  them,  and 
in  fact  almost  all  of  them,  and  we  as¬ 
sure  you  we  will  never  do  it  again,  ex¬ 
cept  in  broad  daylight,  and  coming  the 
other  way  when  the  coasts  are  up  hill. 
After  supper  and  a  good  night’s  rest  we 
found  ourselves  in  fair  shape  and  ready 
to  go  on.  Half-past  nine  found  us  on 
our  way  back  to  Hudson,  through  Shaker 
village,  Canaan,  Canaan  Four  Corners, 
Chatham,  Ghent  and  over  the  hills.  We 
should  have  taken  the  left  hand  road 
via  Mellenville,  after  passing  through 
Ghent,  but  through  a  misunderstanding 
we  took  the  hilly  road.  The  road  out  of 
Pittsfield  and  through  Shaker  village  up 
to  within  a  mile  of  Richmond  Shakers 
is  over  rolling  open  country  of  not  much 
interest.  From  there  the  road  is  over 
a  high  hill,  through  a  wooded  and  ro¬ 
mantic  section  leading  to  a  couple  of 
miles  of  hazardous  coasting.  From  Ca¬ 
naan  Four  Corners  to  Chatham  and 
Ghent  up  to  where  we  began  to  mount 
the  hills  the  country  is  unsurpassed  for 
quality  of  roads,  but  is  prosaic,  indeed, 
for  scenery  and  surroundings.  Sunday 
morning  found  us  on  our  way  back  to 
Rhinebeck  by  the  river  road,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  Hudson 
Bicycle  Club.  The  road  is  fairly  good, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  steep  hill 
out  of  Hudson- — a  dangerous  coast  near 
Germantown  down  to  the  watercourse 
and  bridge,  with  a  corresponding  steep 
hill  following — it  is  as  level  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  pleasant  riding.  .After  dinner 
at  Rhinebeck  we  wheeled  on  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  there  took  the  train  to  New 
York.” 

The  L.  A.  W.  tour  book  is  more  ex¬ 
plicit.  but  not  more  interesting,  than  Mr. 
Snyder  in  dealing  with  the  Berkshire 


hills.  It  says  to  leave  Hudson  via  War¬ 
ren  street,  following  the  trolley  lines  to 
the  railroad  tracks. 

Turn  left  around  park  to  Greene 
street,  direct  to  Columbia  turnpike, 
which  follow  to  the  Massachusetts  line 
to  Claverack,  four  miles  from  Hudson. 

Leave  on  the  east,  taking  the  right 
fork  of  the  road  past  the  red  mills  going 
down  hill,  and  then  up  a  long  hill  to 
Hollowville  (seven  miles),  direct  to  Mar- 
tindale  (ten  miles),  to  Craryville  (four¬ 
teen  miles),  to  Hillsdale  (seventeen 
miles),  via  South  Eggremont,  over  the 
mountain,  coasting  safely  down  with 
proper  care  to  Great  Barrington  (twen¬ 
ty-seven  and  one-half  miles). 

Follow  the  railroad  and  river  out  of 
Great  Barrington,  taking  the  left  fork 
of  the  road  at  the  store  to  Glendale  (34 
miles),  turning  right  at  the  mill  and  left 
just  beyond,  passing  west  of  the  lake  to 
Curtisville  (38  miles),  or  turn  right  and 
pass  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  to 
Stockbridge  to  Lenox  (41  miles). 

Follow  the  turnpike  and  street  car 
tracks  to  Pittsfield  (47  miles).  Follow 
car  track  and  turnpike,  passing  east  of 
the  lake  to  Lanesboro  (53  miles),  and 
thence  down  the  valley  to  New  Ashford 
(61  miles).  The  route  then  lies  through 
South  Williamstown.  Williamstown,  via 
Hancock  A’ alley  and  Green  River  south 
to  Lebanon  Springs,  New  Lebanon,  Le¬ 
banon  Center,  West  Lebanon.  Brainard. 
Malden  Bridge,  Chatham  Center  (109 
miles),  Valatie,  Kinder  hook,  Stuyvesant 
Falls,  Stockport  to  Hudson  (128  miles). 

There  are  various  routes  by  which  this 
run  may  be  shortened  or  extended,  so 
that  it  can  last  for  two  days  or  a  week. 

A  New  York  man  says:  Traveling 
westward  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
I  saw  a  bicycle  put  on  board  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  was  most  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  against  injury  by  scratches.  All  of 
the  framework  of  the  machine  was  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  in  muslin,  as  artistically 
put  on  as  a  surgeon’s  bandage.  Of 
course,  the  wheel  belonged  to  a  girl, 
and  she  wasn’t  an  old  maid,  either,  but 
a  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  damsel, 
whose  bump  of  caution  must  have  been 
abnormally  developed. 
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AFTER  THE  STORM. 


A  Cycling  Story  of  tlie  Raid  Into 
The  Transvaal. 

(By  Sybil  Bernstein,  in  Cycling.) 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  our 
B.  S.  A.  men  our  corps  was  disbanded, 
and  the  political  “crisis”  over.  The 
Uitlanders  had  been  bidden  to  lay  down 
their  arms — under  what  conditions  all 
the  world  knows — and  not  a  man  of  us 
was  there  who  wouldn’t  have  undergone 
any  epeakable  humiliation  for  the  sake 
of  Dr.  Jim  and  his  men.  So  we  lay 
them  down,  and  with  them  the  chance 
that  all  of  us  had  been  very  near  to 
losing  anything  in  the  way  of  woman¬ 
kind  he  may  have  had — wife  or  sweet¬ 
heart.  or.  if  not.  the  girl  who  would  nrob- 
ablv  be  one  or  both  of  them  some  day. 

The  barricades  were  taken  down  from 
the  shop  windows,  the  guns  taken  from 
the  men.  and  Johannesburg  was  itself 
again — outwardly,  at  least,  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  tumult  that  had  held  sway  a 
few  days  back, 

I  don’t  think  any  of  us  much  liked 
going  back  to  work  again;  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  tame  work,  after  what  we’d  been 
having.  Of  course  to  Brink  and  I  the 
difference  was  not  so  great,  and  we 
didn’t  grumble:  but  Chadley.  I  re¬ 
member  for  one.  made  me  think  that 
his  love  for  soldiering  was  only  a  sort  of 
secondary  attribute  to  his  love  of — well, 
say  dawdling.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  who 
could  do  the  “indolent”  business  better; 
he  was  a  past-master  of  the  art. 

“Go  back  to  work.”  he  said,  looking 
at  us  with  an  offended  glitter  in  his 
eyes,  as  if  we’d  been  solely  responsible 
for  the  disarmament  and  its  results, 
“well,  I  must  say  I  don’t  fancy  it.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  fight  Boers, 
and  fire  off  Maxims,  and  listen  to  the 
roar  of  cannon,  instead  of  battery- 
stampers,  for  months  to  come.” 

“I  remember  yon  missed  the  batteries 
the  other  day,”  Roberts  said,  severely. 

“Did  I?  Well,  I  want  to  miss  them 
again,  you  know.  I  really  don’t  care 
to  go  on  shift.  .  .  Ugh!  It’s  awful! 

.  Besides,  the  boss  won’t  want 
me;  I  wasn’t  supposed  to  come  in  to 
join  this  corps,  and  I  did.”  We  all 
laughed  at  this.  It  was  so  like  Chadley. 
He  had  scented  afar  the  chance  of  es¬ 
caping  from  a  billet — Chad’s  as  keen  on 
that  as  most  men  are  for  getting  one — 
and  he  had  jumped  to  the  scent  in  a 
truly  sportsmanlike  manner. 

“Oh  come,”  expostulated  Brink.  “Do 
the  right  thing,  Chad.  Go  out  and  see 
the  boss;  soft  soap  him  a  bit,  and  it  will 
be  all  right.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  do  that,”  said  Chad.  But 
first  the  business  of  “painting  the  town 
red”  had  to  be  seen  to.  Johannesburg 
is  not  in  need  of  many  more  coats  to 
complete  that  process;  but  we  laid  one 
on  that  night.  Our  friends  of  the  B. 
S.  A. — they  were  fast  friends  already — 
were  with  us,  and  I  won’t  say  that  it 
wasn’t  mortification  as  much  as  either 
elation,  or  the  pay  we’d  got  from  the 
Defense  Committee,  that  made  us  put 


down  so  many  “tots,”  and  such  large 
ones. 

We  visited  the  music  halls,  and  indis¬ 
creetly  hooted  a  body  of  armed  and 
mounted  “true  and  loyal  burghers,”  of 
the  Z.  A.  R.,  who  were  parading  the 
town— Heaven  knows  for  what  object, 
but,  I  presume,  to  be  hooted. 

After  that  one  of  us — I’m  not  sure 


which,  but  it  was  the  most  sensible — 
suggested  that  it  might  be  wise  for  us 
to  retire  from  further  adventure  for  the 
night.  The  police  were  unusually  vigi¬ 
lant — in  a  Johannesburg  policeman  any 
show  of  vigilance  is  most  unusual;  and 
these,  who  had  been  off  duty  for  the 
past  week,  were  very  ready  to  catch  any 
in  the  next  room  but  one  announced  that 
unwary  Rooinek  who  happened  to  put 
himself  within  their  reach. 

So  off  we  went  in  a  troop  to  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  chambers,  where  three  or  four 
of  us  resided — and  no  sooner  had  we  got 
there  than  a  terrified  face  was  thrust 
in  at  the  door,  and  the  fellow  who  lives 
in  the  next  room  but  one  announced  that 
the  building  was  being  searched  for  arms, 
and  advised  us  to  fly. 

We  didn’t  fly,  of  course.  We  declared 
ourselves  ready  to  meet  any  number  of 
sarchers  for  arms,  and  to  show  them 
that  we  had  arms,  too.-  But  after  a 
while  discretion  intervened,  and  other 
declarations  were  made.  Amongst  them, 
Chadley  declared  that  he  was  “going  to 
throw  the  bally  gun  out  of  the  window, 
if  we  didn’t  suggest  some  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it.”  It  was  a  venerable  Win¬ 
chester  repeater — we  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  our  grand  Lee-Met- 
fords — and  Chad  had  searched  the  town 
for  three  days  in  an  attempt  to  procure 
a  single  cartridge  that  would  fit  it,  and 
nearly  driven  to  distraction  half  a  dozen 
locksmiths  who  had  made  vain  attempts 
to  set  right  some  injury  to  the  barrel 
that  had  been  done  when  Chad  had 


bought  it  cheap,  at  a  sale,  when  he 
first  came  out.  I  suppose  he  thought  it 
would  be  good  enoght  to-  waste  on  lions 
and  such  like  small  fry.  It  certainly 
was  efficient  in  the  case  of  all  the  lions 
Chad  ever  saw — or  is  likely  to  see — out 
here. 

However,  it  was  a  gun — or  had  the 
shape  of  one — and  we  knew  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  government  too  well  to  imagine 
that  anything  in  the  form  of  firearms 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged 
at  the  present  juncture. 

We  brought  out  our  stock  of  life- 
defenders,  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  There  were  several  re¬ 
volvers,  a  couple  of  Martinis,  one  great, 
big.  clumsy,  useless  pistol  and  Chad’s 
Winchester. 

“How  many  of  these  are  registered?” 
asked  Brink  in  sepulchral  tones.  A 
general  shaking  of  heads  was  the 
answer. 

“Not  one.  What’s  to  be  done?” 
We  dared  not  put  them  under  the  floor¬ 
ing  boards,  firstly  because  we  hadn’t 
time:  secondly  for  the  row,  and  thirdly, 
for  the  rumpus  our  landlord  would  kick 
up.  Roberts  suggested  stuffing  them 
into  the  mattrasses.  Chad  looked  scorn¬ 
ful,  and  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  think 
they’d  find  them  there,  if  they  looked. 
Roberts  sunposed  they  would,  but  thought 
perhaps  they  wouldn’t  look:  anyhow, 
we’d  best  aret  the  things  out  of  the  road, 
it  wouldn’t  do  to  leave  them  lying  there 
all  night. 

At  this  point  a  knock  came  at  the 
door— which  Roberts,  who  is  very  care¬ 
ful,  had  locked — and  we  all  started  and 
looked  at  each  other,  and  swiftly  con¬ 
cealed  the  guns  in  all  sorts  of  likely  and 
unlikely  places.  Then  we  opened  the 
door,  and  the  fellow  who  lives  three 
doors  up  came  in.  He  was  an  American 
journalist,  who’d  cycled  all  the  way 
from  the  States— or  nearly  all  the  way 
— and  who  had  entered  into  this  affair 
of  the  crisis  in  a  real  business-like  way 
that  rather  put  to  shame  all  our  some¬ 
what  rocket-like  efforts. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this 
thing?”  he  asked,  as  he  came  into  the 
room:  it  was  somewhat  exasperating  to 
hear  him  coolly  make  use  of  his  favorite 
stock  expression  at  such  a  critical  time. 
We  didn’t  know;  we  appealed  to  him. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “from  what  I  know 
of  South  Africa  in  general,  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic  in  particular,  I 
should  say,  if  there’s  a  report  that 
they’re  searching  the  building,  it’s  just 
probable  that  they  intend  to  search  the 
Gold  Field’s  offices  to-morrow  morning, 
and  this  place  a  week  later.  I  guess 
you’d  best  register  to-morrow — if  you’ve 
a  chance — and  then  you’ll  be  all  right.” 

There  was  so  much  real  common  sense 
in  this,  and  it  was  delivered  in  such  an 
impressively  slow  manner,  that  we  al¬ 
lowed  ourselves  to  be  ruled  by  it,  stig¬ 
matized  the  fellow  from  next  door  but 
one  as  an  idiot,  and  retired  to  rest,  after 
a  deal  of  “slowing  down.” 

It  turned  out  as  our  American  friend 
had  said — it  generally  did — at  least  the 
first  part  of  it.  The  rooms  were  not 
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searched,  and  next  morning  there  was  a 
notice  in  the  Standard  and  Diggers' 
News  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  time 
would  be  allowed  for  the  registration  of 
firearms,  after  which  hour  anyone  found 
in  the  possession  of  unregistered  guns 
would  be  prosecuted. 

Of  course,  we  allowed  the  allotted  time 
to  pass  calmly  by,  and,  when  we  called 
at  the  office  in  a  body,  found  it  was 
too  late  for  registration.  But  we  weren’t 
prosecuted;  we  took  the  guns  to  pieces 
instead,  and  buried  them  in  the  back 
yard,  and  swallowed  the  very  fair 
amount  of  chaff  scattered  about  by  our 
American  friend.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
"it  immensely. 

Then  somebody  suggested  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  amiss  for  Chad  to  get  back 
to  the  mine,  to  see  his  chief  about  re¬ 
turning. 

“The  crisis  is  over  now,”  said  Great- 
rex,  “you  haven’t  the  ghost  of  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  staying  in  any  longer.” 

But  he  had.  We  found  out  afterwards 
that  nobody  was  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  town  without  a  pass. 

“They’re  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  Re¬ 
form  leaders,”  said  Chad,  returning  in 
haste  from  the  ticket  office,  “and  they’re 
afraid  they’ll  scoot;  so  passes  have  to 
be  personally  applied  for.” 

“Then  you‘d  best  apply,”  Brink  told 
him. 

Chad  did  apply— next  day,  that  is.  But 
by  this  time  even  the  passes  were  stop¬ 
ped,  and  notices  in  the  papers  that  it 
was  useless  applying  for  them.  Then 
Chad  began  to  get  eager,  and  worried 
over  that  thing  in  a  really  commendable 
fashion.  He  wondered  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  ride  out— but  opined  it 
wouldn’t,  without  being  arrested.  And 
in  the  end  he  decided  to  try  it,  and  went 
round  getting  tips  about  night-riding, 
and  side-slips,  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  till  a  letter  arrived  from  his  boss. 
It  intimated,  in  the  politest  of  manager  s 
language,  that  Mr.  Chadley’s  services 
were  no  longer  required  at  the  mine,  and 
enclosed  a  cheque  for  £15,  for  a  month’s 
salary  owing. 

I’m  sure  Chad  was  relieved.  I  could 
see  it  by  the  way  he  changed  that 
cheque,  and  took  us  all  to  supper  at  the 
Delmonico — yes,  we  have  a  Delmonico, 
too — and  altogehter  acted  the  toff  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Wb’ve  almost  forgotten  the  excitement 
of  the  “crisis”  now.  It’s  wonderful  how 
fast  a  man  does  forget  a  thing  in  South 
Africa.  It’s  in  the  air.  I  think. 

But  we  have  our  dispatch-riding  suits 
of  ginger-colored  Kahki  yet,  and  we  oc¬ 
casionally  don  them  and  imagine  our¬ 
selves  in  all  the  glory  of  a  revolutionary 
set-to. 

And  Chad  hasn’t  managed  to  get  an¬ 
other  billet— yet. 


Women  and  Racing. 

The  National  Cyclers’  Union,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  decided  to  follow  the  lead  tak¬ 
en  by  the  League  of  American  Wheel¬ 
men  in  disapproving  of  women  racing. 
In  this  country  the  L.  A.  W.  will  not 
sanction  or  allow  women  to  compete 


in  races  on  its  tracks.  Similar  opposi¬ 
tion  has  now  developed  in  England,  and 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Cyclists’  Union  the  following  resolutions 
will  be  acted  upon:  First,  That  no  races 
for  women  riders  be  held  at  any  open 
or  club  meeting  held  under  N.  O.  U. 
rules;  second,  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  licensing  committee  of  the  N.  C. 
U.  to  grant  no  licenses  to  women  under 
any  circumstances  whatever;  third,  that 
the  general  committee  may,  if  it  be 
thought  advisable,  allow  races  for  un¬ 
licensed  women  to  be  held  at  the  same 
indoor  meeting  as  races  for  licensed 
nrofessionals.  providing  the  races  con¬ 
tinue  over  a  series  of  days  and  are  con¬ 
fined  to  women  who  are  engaged  at  a 
salary  by  the  management,  and  that 
they  are  suitably  clothed. 


Novelty  Device. 

A  new  article  unon  the  market  is  the 
Brand  bicycle  riders’  back  and  body 
supoorter.  This  novel  article  is  a  brace 
for  the  rider’s  back,  that  multiplies  three 
times  over  the  man  power  over  the  bi¬ 
cycle.  offering  the  racer  and  hard  rider 
a  back  brace,  whereby  the  tremendous 
leg  thrust  of  seven  hundred  pounds  is 
brought  to  bear  directly  downward  upon 
the  pedals. 

The  boot  or  hold  down  is  a  crotched 
piece,  especially  shaped  and  prepared 
material.  The  crotched  ends  of  this  hold 
down  cross  each  other  and  encircle  the 
strong  end  tubing  buckling-  underneath, 
and  thereby  firmlv  fastened.  Tn  the 
backwardlv  extending  end  of  this  hold 
down  device  is  a  reinforced  eyelet  that 
ensnares  a  strops:  hook  that  unhooks  or 
drops  from  the  evelet  automatically  and 
instantly  (untouched  by  the  hand),  at  the 
will  of  the  rider,  bv  the  rider  merely 
stooping  slightly,  slackening  the  strain) 
upon  the  upright  retaining  device  that 
engages  with  the  hold  down,  and  the 
supporter  that  encircles  the  body  of  the 
wheelman. 

This  article  is  being  marketed  by  the 
Cyclers’  Back  Supporter  Mfg.  Co.,  SI 
Sentinel  Building  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


An  Important  Item. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
bicycle  is  the  steel  tubing  used. 

Inferior  tubing  in  a  bicycle  is  one  of 
the  worst  faults  of  construction.  No 
matter  how  fine  the  enamel  which  may 
cover  it.  and  the  superior  gloss  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
frame  presents  an  element  of  danger, 
and  the  manufacturer  who  uses  poor  tub¬ 
ing  is  criminally  negligent.  The  worst 
phase  of  all  is  the  policy  of  deception 
which  floods  the  market  with  bicycles 
of  inferior  make  under  the  guise  of 
“high-class  machines.” 


Don’t  Use  High  Heels. 

A  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  wo¬ 
men  riders  do  not  know  how  to  place  the 
feet  on  the  pedals.  It  is  common  to  see 
women  riding  with  the  pedals  against 
the  heel  of  their  shoes.  This  is  not  only 


gawkish  to  look  at,  but  wasteful  of  en¬ 
ergy.  The  proper  place  for  the  pedal 
to  rest  is  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  There 
is  greater  leverage  and'  more  ease  in 
this  than  in  any  other  position.  Another 
cycling  absurdity  is  high  French  heels, 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  some  women. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  about 
women  wearing  pointed  shoes  on  the 
wheel.  Nearly  all  of  them  do.  The 
common  cycling  shoe  for  men  is  square 
in  front.  Perhaps  women  find  the  tooth¬ 
pick  shoe  comfortable,  If  they  do  there’s 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 


Cycling  vs.  Reading-. 

London  booksellers  aver  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  novel  is  getting  hit  all  round  by  the 
bicycle.  If  this  is  the  case  in  England, 
like  stories  which  are  told  by  booksellers 
on  this  side  of  the  water  can  be  readily 
believed.  It  would  appear  that  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  tale,  the  object  of  which 
was  simply  to  kill  time,  has  passed  away. 
Perhaps  it  may  fill  a  certain  want  on 
railroad  journeys.  But  the  summer  girl 
and  the  summer  man,  having  less  time 
over  from  their  athletic  occupations,  are 
becoming  more  choice  in  their  reading. 
He  who  would  deny  that  the  change  is 
a  good  one  would  be  courageous  indeed. 


Pointers. 

There  are  probably  more  bicycles  per 
head  of  white  population  in  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

A  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of  Chicago,  has 
contrived  a  new  bicycle  wheel.  It  is 
a  springy  affair  the  flexibility  of  which 
is  due  to  curved  spokes  of  oil-tempered 
spring  steel.  It  has  an  inner  rim  of  cork 
and  an  outer  rim  of  rubber,  the  regular 
steel  rim  of  the  wheel  running  between 
these  two,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
sole  leather. 

A  new  wooden  handle  bar  has  been 
invented  which  has  a  metallic  tube  run¬ 
ning  through  the  centre.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  handle  bar  will  take  up  even 
more  of  the  jar  than  the  other  wooden 
handle  bars  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
market. 
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MET  HIS  MATCH. 


Tli is  Time  It  Was  tlie  Wheelman 
AVlio  Got  Left. 

The  following  story  is  told  by  the 
New  York  Sun  of  an  obstinate  man  who 
could  fight  and  a  fiery  man  who  couldn’t: 
The  obstinate  man  was  small  but  stocky, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
have  not  yet  succumbed  to  the  bicycle 
habit.  Evidently  he  didn’t  believe  in 
bikes  at  all,  for  as  he  started  across 
Fulton  street  near  the  bridge  terminal 
in  Brooklyn  yesterday  afternoon  he 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
rattle  of  the  bell  on  a  bicycle  which  was 
rapidly  descending  upon  him.  The  man 
on  the  wheel  slowed  up  a  bit  and  called 
out: 

“Hey,  you,  get  out  of  the  way  or  I’ll 
run  you  down.” 

The  obstinate  man  had  been  walking 
slowly,  but  when  the  bicyclist  shouted 
that  at  him  he  stopped  short  and  eyed 
the  coming  wheel.  Just  as  it  was  about 
to  strike  him  he  stooped,  grabbed  the 
front  wheel,  and  lifted  it  up  as  high  as 
he  could.  Then  he  gave  it  a  sudden  push 
over  to  the  right,  and  over  went  rider 
and  wheel  in  a  heap.  The  bicyclist  was 
not  hurt,  but  his  feelings  were.  Jumping 
to  his  feet  he  made  a  rush  at  the  man 
who  had  upset  him. 

“Wh-wh-what  the  divil  do  you  mean, 
sir?”  he  spluttered.  “How  dare  you 
throw  me  over  like  that?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  running  me 
down?”  said  the  first  man,  calmly. 

“Why  didn’t  you  get  out  of  the  way?” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it!”  said  the  other 
“That’s  just  like  you  fellows.  You  think 
you  own  the  earth.  Why  didn’t  I  get 
out  of  the  way?  Why  didn’t  you?  You 
and  your  bicycle  are  a  damned  nuisance, 
and  any  time  you  think  you  can  run  me 
down,  why,  you  just  try  it,”  and  the 
obstinate  man  walked  away. 

The  other  eyed  him  for  a  second  and 
then  made  a  rush  at  him,  shouting, 
“I’ll  thrash  you  right  here,  you  cur.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  not,  my  young  hairpin,” 
said  the  obstinate  man  in  a  jocular  tone, 
and  then  before  the  bicyclist  or  anybody 
else  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  I 
jumped  on  a  passing  trolley  car,  sat  in 
in  one  of  the  smoking  seats,  and  hauled 
out  a  cigar. 

“You  coward!  you  coward!”  roared  the 
bicycle  man,  “you  don’t  dare  get  out 
and  fight.” 

“Tra-la-la!”  called  out  the  other. 
“Look  out  wTliere  you’re  going  next  time 
and  you  won’t  get  into  trouble.” 

“I’ll  lick  that  fellow  if  I  have  to  fol¬ 
low  him  to  the  end  of  the  earth,”  fumed 
the  bicyclist,  and  he  jumped  on  his  ma¬ 
chine,  which  had  not  been  injured  by  the 
fall,  and  went  scorching  after  the  car. 
He  caught  up  with  it  in  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  and  announced  his  intention  of  rid¬ 
ing  until  the  object  of  his  wrath  left  the 
car. 

“Come  along,  my  hearty,”  said  the  ob¬ 
ject,  merrily,  “but  you’ve  got  a  long 
ride.  I  live  out  in  Flatbush.” 

“All  right,  you  loafer,  I’ll  get  you  soon¬ 
er  or  later,”  said  the  bicyclist. 


In  the  meantime  the  other  passengers 
had  discovered  what  was  up,  and  while 
some  cheered  their  fellow  passenger, 
others  encouraged  the  bicyclist.  The  man 
in  the  car  didn’t  seem  in  the  least  ner¬ 
vous  over  the  prospect  of  a  fight,  though 
a  much  smaller  man  than  the  rider.  He 
kept  up  a  rigid  fire  of  sarcastic  remarks 
and  guyed  and  jeered  his  antagonist  un¬ 
til  the  latter  got  so  angry  that  he  almost 
lost  control  of  his  wheel.  The  conduc¬ 
tor,  fearing  trouble,  told  the  motorman 
to  try  and  leave  the  bicyclist  behind  and 
the  motorman  put  on  full  power.  But 
the  bicyclist  kept  right  alongside,  so  the 
motorman  gave  it  up,  whereupon  the  ob¬ 
stinate  man  rose  up  in  his  seat  and  pro¬ 
tested  against  going  so  fast. 

“You’ll  tire  Willie  out,”  he  said,  “and 
he  needs  all  his  wind,  because  I’m  nearly 
home.” 

At  Prospect  Park  the  man  in  the  car 
called  out  to  the  bicyclist  to  keep  it  up, 
as  he  had  only  half  a  mile  further  to  go, 
and  the  man  on  the  wheel  gritted  his 
teeth,  but  said  nothing.  The  other  pas¬ 
sengers,  some  of  whom  had  ridden  far 
beyond  their  destinations  to  see  the  fun, 
were  all  excitement,  and  when  Flatbush 
was  reached  and  the  little  man  yelled  at 
the  conductor  to  stop  the  car  they  were 
almost  bursting.  “Now  you’ll  catch  it.” 
said  one  or  two'  to  the  little  man,  and  it 
looked  as  though  he  would,  for  the  bi¬ 
cyclist  stopped  his  machine,  let  it  fall 
over  in  the  road,  and  made  a  rush  at  the 
little  man  as  soon  as  the  latter’s  feet 
touched  the  ground.  It  looked  as  though 
the  latter  was  going  to  be  annihilated 
instantly,  but  he  wasn’t.  He  ducked  the 
other’s  blow  and  came  up  smiling.  Once 
more  the  bicyclist  came  at  him,  and  once 
more  the  little  man  dodged.  Then  he 
walked  slowly  toward  the  enemy.  The 
latter  made  another  rush  and  ran  his 
face  squarely  against  the  little  man’s 
fist.  Before  he  could  recover  he  got 
another  one  behind  the  ear.  Down  he 
went  in  a  heap,  and  he  stayed  there. 
The  little  man  took  off  his  hat  to  the 
passengers  in  the  car,  and  disappeared 
up  a  lane.  Two  of  the  passengers  jump¬ 
ed  out  and  helped  the  bicyclist  to  his 
feet.  Then  they  brushed  him  off  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  get 
home  all  right. 

“I  guess  so,’”  he  said,  straightening 
himself  up  and  picking  up  his  bicycle. 
“He  licked  me  all  right,  and  it  served 
me  right  for  lading  four  miles  out  of 
my  way  for  a  fight.” 

Then  the  man  got  on  his  bicycle  and 
pedalled  slowly  away,  and  the  conduc¬ 
tor  rang  the  bell.  Away  went  the  car, 
and  the  fight  which  had  promised  much 
and  realized  little  was  over. 


A  significant  fact  in  business  circles 
is  the  reported  failure  of  21  bicycle¬ 
making  firms  during  the  month  of  June. 
How  long  ago  was  it  that  we  reported 
many  failures  of  riding  academies,  liv¬ 
ery  stable  keepers,  carriage  manufactur¬ 
ing  companies  and  dealers  in  hay  and 
oats— all  on  account  of  the  substitution 
of  the  bicycle  for  the  horse  nd  carriage 
as  a  means  of  pleasure  riding? 


J.  1*1.  PETERS, 


•a-  Bicycles 


MANUFACTURED 
and  REPAIRED 


WHHEUS  BUUiT  TO  O^DHR  $75.00. 


1839  Ridge  Avenue. 


Residence,  954  N.  Sixth  St. 


Do  You  Waoi  a  Bicycle? 

If  so  buy  of  the  Manufacturers 
and  SAVE  MONEY  ; 

A  $100  Wheel  for  $65 
“PfllliRDEliPfllfl” 

High  Grade  Bicycle  Guaranteed. 

Special  attention  given  to  Repair'ng  of  all  kind 
of  Bicycles  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  the 


PHILflDELPHIH  BICYCLE  WORKS, 

S.  W.  Cor.  15th  and  Washington  Ave. 

Entrance  on  Lukens  Street. 


j.  LAYCOCK  CYCLE  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES, 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  St.  &  Lehigh  Ave. 

REPAIRING  DONE.  Bicycles  Built  to  Order  $65.00 

Bicycle  Road  Books 

And  maps  of  Penna.  and  around  Phila. 
Eatest,  best  and  cheapest  published.  All 
cycling  roads  shown  in  colors.  J ust  what 
you  need  for  Bicycling,  Driving  or  Excur¬ 
sions. 

E.  P.  NOLL  &  CO., 

AV/VF"  PUBL.ISHBRS, 

9  N.  6th  Street. 


JflJSES  EDWARDS  &  GO., 

Bicycle  Manulacturers, 

•  —  HND— • 

General  Repairers, 

738  S.  Broad  St. 

Branch:  4916  Lancaster  Ave. 

First  class  wheels  built  from  $50  up  to  $65 


UNREDEEMED 


Bicycles 


ONE-THIRD  ORIGINAL  VALUE 


Columbias,  Victors,  Ramblers,  Spald¬ 
ing,  Relay  Pacer,  Stormers  and  all 
prominent  makes  of  ladies’  gents  and 
children’s. 


Manhattan  Loan  and  Storage  Co., 

8m  MINE  STREET. 

I.ibfral  Loans  Made  on  all  Kinds  of  Bicycles 
at  Low  Rates. 


The  Cycle’s  Enemy. 

The  Devil  looked  up  from  his  books  one 
night, 

(Oh-ho,  oh-ho,  for  the  burning  coal!) 

And  he  cursed  the  cinders  blue  and  white, 
(Oh-ho,  oh-ho,  for  the  fear  of  his  soul!) 
“Down  with  the  heft  of  my  hoof  and  heel.” 
Quoth  he,  “on  the  stealthy  steeds  of  steel, 
Which  carry  the  whole  of  the  world 
awheel!’’ 

(Oh-ho,  for  the  Devil’s  dole!) 

“I  dreamed,”  quoth  he,  “when  the  tilt  be¬ 
gan, 

(Oh-ho,  oh-ho,  for  the  saintly  sneer!) 

To  mesh  a  woman  for  every  man; 

(Oh-ho,  oh-ho,  for  the  damsels  dear!) 

For  I  thought,  when  the  churches  gaped 
apace 

With  riders  a-spin  in  reel  and  grace, 

My  Hell  would  grow  to  a  populous  place!” 
(Oh-ho,  for  the  Devil’s  tear!) 

“But  fool  that  I  was!  Their  souls  so  lean, 
(Oh-ho,  oh-ho,  for  the  outdoor  age!) 

Have  fattened  upon  the  world  of  green. 

(Oh-ho,  oh-ho,  for  the  life’s  new  page!) 
Their  hearts  are  swept  with  a  sweeter 
prayer 

For  the  smell  of  the  meadows  fresh  and 
fair.  . 

I  forgot  God  lived  in  the  open  air! 

(Oh-ho,  for  the  Devil’s  rage!) 

— N.  Y.  Press. 


IRebuctton  in  prices  — 

To  ITeet  the  Needs  of  the  Times 

TEHIPLE  BICYCLES 


Gai|  also  tie  Bougltt  on 
Time  Paymeois. 


Write  for  Terms  and  List. 


Factory  and  Office : 


Bicycles  in  England. 

Some  interesting  particulars  have  been 
communicated  by  tlie  vice-president  of 
the  National  Cyclists’  Union  to  one  of 
the  leading  medical  journals  concerning 
the  present  popular  craze.  He  takes  the 
known  life  of  a  machine  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  hands  the  bicycle  or  tri¬ 
cycle  usually  passes  through  before  it  is 
finally  broken  up,  together  with  the 
acknowledged  output  of  tlie  different  fac¬ 
tories  both  of  entire  machines  and  the 
essential  parts,  such  as  tires  and  rims. 
From  these  figures  as  a  basis  he  com¬ 
putes  that  to-day  there  are  rather  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  people  of  both 
sexes  who  are  more  or  less  regular 
cyclists.  Ten  years  ago,  as  he  points 
out,  if  a  woman  appeared  on  the  streets 
on  a  tricycle  rude  things  were  said  about 
her  and  stones  of  an  irritating  hardness 
thrown  at  her  by  the  small  boy.  lo-day 
the  demand  for  ladies’  bicycles  is  so 
great  that  the  manufacturers  cannot 
keep  pace  with  it.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  about  sixty  cycle  factories  in  Fug- 
land;  to-day  there  are  nearly  TOO. 


New  Bell. 

One  of  the  latest  devices  in  the  line 
of  bicycle  sundries  is  a  bell  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  handle  bar.  Instead  of 
the  bell  standing  up  perpendicular,  lik_- 
the  old  style,  it  screws  on  to  the  end 
of  the  handle.  A  small  rod  runs  through 
the  handle,  and  a  button  at  the  end  of 
the  rod  is  in  easy  and  convenient  reach 
of  the  hand.  The  beauty  of  the  device 
is  that  the  bell  may  be  rung  without 
changing  the  jiosition  of  the  hand  on 
the  handle.  The  Hell  is  very  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  is  quite  an  improvement 
in  many  ways  over  the  old  style  bell. 
The  new  bell  can  be  attached  to  any 
handle  bar. 


Even  the  wild  Indian  is  catching  the 
bicycle  fever.  A  short  time  ago  Little 
Black  Bear,  a  Neb  Perce  chief  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  traded  30  head  of  horses  for  a  bi¬ 
cycle. 


Phila.  Agents: 

I.  HERZBERG  &  BROS. 

738  ARCH  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


RflbPH  Tewpiie  Gycle  Go. 

204  35th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


It  Will 


Not  Leak 


The  ’97 


No  Spriugs. 

No  Plunger. 
Simplest. 

Most  Perfect. 

Made  to  £t  all  Tires. 


Price  with  pump  connection  $1.00. 

TRIuhph  valve  Co., 

1232  Flarket  St., 

PH1LADA. 


The  Pioneer  Wood  Frame  Cycle  Man... 


JAMES  ALLSOPP- 


Manufacturers’  Agents  for  Middle  and  Eastern  States  for 

“THE  FLEETWOOD”  Hickory  Frame  Bicycle  and  “THE  HUSEBY”  Rock  Elm  Tubular  Wood  Frame. 
Strongest  and  Easiest  to  Ride.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Call  or  Send  for  Catalog. 

RUSTIC  CYCLE  HOUSE,  620  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 


i  8 


A  Translation. 

Up  from  the  cradle  came  a  wail, 
At  first  a  pensive  coo, 

Into  a  weird,  vociferous  wail 
Of  mournfulness  it  grew. 

His  sorrow,  in  a  vein  prolix, 

He  struggled  to  reveal: 

“My  father’s  talking  politics, 
And  mother  rides  a  wheel. 


(Atomizer  Attached  to  Bicycle  Pump) 


The  Bicycle  Atomizer  m  “B.  A.”  Compound 


“They  say  I’n.  cross.  I’m  simply  sad 
At  being  slighted  so. 

I  wish  the  baby-carriage  fad 
Could  somehow  get  a  show. 

How  can  you  blame  one  in  my  fix 
For  setting  up  a  squeal? 

My  father’s  talking  politics, 

And  mother  rides  a  wheel.” 

—Washington  Star. 


CLEANS  WHEELS  AND  PREVENT/  RUST 

Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bic'  cles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
wheel  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust  lubricating1  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

“  B.  A.”  COMPOUND  used  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  of  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 

THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 


Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 
- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 


MANUFACTURED  BY . 

THE  BICYGIiE  ilTOlWIZER  C0.,_  2706  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRO.VG  INDORSEMENT. 


A  Clergyman  Talks  Earnestly  of  the 
Valne  of  the  Bicycle. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw,  a  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion  in  New 
York,  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  bi¬ 
cycle.  Unlike  some  of  his  brethren,  the 
doctor  does  not  decry  innovations  cal¬ 
culated  to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  simply  because  they  break 
down  the  harriers  of  custom.  On  the 
contrary  he  welcomes  them  and  goes 
along  to  cheer  the  precession.  In  his 
sermon  on  the  bicycle  a  few  Sundays 
ago  he  said:  “Some  say  that  it  is  a  fad, 
a  passing  fancy.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
There  are  reasons  why  roller  skating  and 
croquet  passed  out  of  vogue,  but  the  bi¬ 
cycle  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  on  its 
side  nature,  hygiene,  common  sense  and 
reason.  It  has  struck  a  physical  chord 
in  the  being  of  humanity.  It  has  met  a 
universal  want. 

“We  may  not  know  what  women  have 
done  for  the  wheel,  but  we  know  what  it 
has  done  for  women.  The  one  besetting 
physical  sin  of  women  above  all  others 
has  been  that  she  has  stayed  indoors  too 
much.  Now  the  bicycle  has  lured  her  out 
of  doors  and  she  is  all  the  better  for  it. 
The  bicycle  is  nature’s  patented  elixir  of 
life. 

“The  bicycle  is  a  contribution  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  Nothing 
is  truer  than  ‘the  better  the  body  the 
better  the  soul;’  half  the  doubters  are 
doubters  because  of  dyspepsia,  and  noth¬ 
ing  kills  dyspepsia  like  a  bicycle.  Be¬ 
yond  that  it  introduces  people  to  nature. 
It  brings  a  calm  of  nerve,  a  rest  of 
spirit,  a  seriousness  of  character  which 
come  from  a  communing  with  nature,  the 
opportunity  for  which  the  bicycle  gives. 

“It  is  a  contribution  to  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  people.  It  brings  men  in 
contact.  It  binds  places  together.  Men 
may  now  travel  where  before  they  never 
had  the  opportunity.  It  is  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  public  comfort.  It  brings  hamlets 


within  calling  distance,  it  allows  the 
country  cousins  to  visit  each  other,  and 
it  brings  good  roads. 


Trade  Topics. 

The  United  States  Manufacturing  Co. 
have  just  made  a  test  of  their  cyclome¬ 
ters  to  determine  what  part  was  likely 
to  wear  out  first  in  actual  use. 

On  the  evening  of  June  3  a  meter  wras 
put  on  a  tester  which  revolved  the  star 
wheel  about  2800  per  minute.  The  metre 
ran  at  this  speed  every  working  day  un¬ 
til  9  A.  M.,  July  8,  when  it  had  made 
300,180%  miles.  They  did  not  find  out 
what  part  woud  wear  out  first,  as  the 
mechanism  showed  no  noticeable  wear, 
but  seemed  good  for  300,000  miles  more. 

To  run  that  distance  would  require 
216,129,960  revolutions  of  a  28-inch  bi¬ 
cycle  wheel.  A  rider  making  5000  miles 
in  a  season  would  ride  it  in  60  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  G. 
&  J.  people  still  adhere  to  their  principle 
of  “No  paid  riders  and  no  inducements,” 
Rambler  amateurs  seem  to  either  find  it 
profitable  or  glory  in  keeping  their  Ram¬ 
bler  mounts  to  the  front.  At  Denver, 
July  4,  Hughes  won  the  special  Rambler 
mile  paced  race  in  1.47  3-5.  Gammon 
captured  the  five-mile  State  champion¬ 
ship,  and  Sager  one  first  and  one  second 
prize.  In  the  letter  carriers’  race  Ram¬ 
bler  riders  took  first  and  second  places, 
which  places  were  also  won  on  these 
wheels  in  the  Woodmen’s  road  race.  In 
the  great  Prince  Wells  annual  cycle 
derby  the  first  time  prize  and  also  a 
special  first  prize  of  the  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
were  won  by  Hubert  Seaton  on  a  Ram¬ 
bler,  while  Louis  App  took  the  one- 


Ramblers  in  seven  events  was  the  his- 
mile  handicap.  Sixteen  prizes  won  on 
tory  of  the  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  meet, 
while  in  the  Charlotte,  Mich.,  10-mile 
road  race  first  time  and  first  place  prizes 
were  both  taken  by  Rambler  riders;  also 
first  and  second  places  in  the  great  Cali¬ 
fornia  event,  the  Santa  Monica  road 
race.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
ported  winnings. 

Extensive  alterations  in  the  plant  of 
the  Barnes  Cycle  Company  are  now  be¬ 
ing  contemplated.  The  structure  at  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Grape  streets  is 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  work¬ 
men  now  employed,  but  when  the  addi¬ 
tions  are  completed  they  will  have  facili¬ 
ties  to  manufacture  many  thousands 
more  bicycles  than  they  did  the  past 
year.  The  improvements  consist  of  an 
extension  at  the  rear  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
A  new  Corliss  engine,  a  machine  built 
as  perfectly  as  a  Barnes  bicycle,  will  be 
placed  in  position  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  electric  light  and  gas  plant  will  also 
be  enlarged. 


Tlie  New  Aladdin. 

The  ’97  model  of  the  Aladdin  lamp 
which  sells  for  $3  is  attracting  consider¬ 
able  attention.  It  has  a  font  capable  of 
furnishing  light  for  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours,  and  burns  any  heavy  or  mixed 
oil  without  smoking.  A  point  claimed 
for  this  lamp  is  that  it  will  under  no  con¬ 
dition  of  ordinary  riding  shake  out. 
Heavy  jars  or  railroad  tracks  will  not 
affect  the  flame.  The  weight  is  but  8% 
ounces. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


[patented] 


Simplex 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOOL 


WITH  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 


IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT. 

SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  for  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  of  PLUGS 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1004  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Cycling.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free . 


THEY’RE  IN  THE  LEAD  FOR  THE 


$1000.00  . 

500.00  IN  GOLD . 

“TWO  MINUTE”  GRAND  SOUVENIR 


.  Offer  No.  1 
.  Offer  No.  2 
Offer  No.  10 


A.  B.  HUGHES  AND  THE  DENVER  BOYS 

ON  JULY  4th 


HUGHES  WON  THE  ^CV\X\VAoY°  PACED  MILE  IN  1.473-5, 
which  leads  up  to  4>CV  date  for  the  fiooo  Ram¬ 

bler.  (offer  No.  1.)  Hughes  has  now  earned  3  “TWO  MIN¬ 
UTE”  SOUVENIRS,  (offer  No.  7.)  This  also  leads  for  the 
“TWO  MINUTE”  GRAND  SOUVENIR”  (offer  No.  10.) 

The  Denver  race-meet  promoters  also  lead  for  the  I500  IN  GOLD, 
(offer  No.  2.) 


Hughes 


rode  his 


of  course. 


- ALSO  AT  DENVER - 

Gammon  captured  the  five-mile  Colorado  championship  on  a  Rambler. 
Sager  won  one  first  and  second  on  his  Rambler. 

In  the  Letter  Carriers’  race,  Ramblers  took  1st  and  2nd  places. 

In  the  Woodmen’s  Road  Race  first  and  second  also  went  to  Ramblers. 


AT  THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  ANNUAL 

PRINCE  WELLS’  CYCLE  DERBY 


JULY  4TH 

Hubert  Seaton,  on  a 
first  time  prize  of  the 

Louis  App  won  the  one  mile  handicap  and  several  thirds - same 

kind  of  winning  wheel. 


JULY  4th. 

At  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica  Road  Race,  1st  and  2nd. 

At  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. ,  3  road  races,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd. 

At  Cuero,  Texas,  2  firsts,  2  seconds  and  two  thirds. 

At  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  7  events,  16  prizes  on  Ramblers,  including  3  firsts,  3  seconds,  4  thirds,  4  fourths,  all  amateur. 
At  Yale,  Mich  ,  1st  in  the  5  principal  events,  winning  championship  cup — —all  amateur. 

At  Alpena,  Mich.,  2  firsts,  1  second - all  amateur. 

At  Dayton,  O. ,  2  firsts,  1  second. 

At  Charlotte,  Mich.,  10  mile  road-race,  1st  time  and  1st  place. 

At  Falmouth,  Mass.,  2  firsts,  amateur. 

At  Wayside  Park,  Mass.,  1st  and  4th,  amateur. 

At  Meriden,  Conn.,  2  firsts,  3  fourths. 

ALL  ON  RAMBLERS 

AMATEURS  CONSIDER  IT  AN  HONOR  TO  WIN  ON  WHEELS  MADE  BY  PEOPLE 
WHO  DO  NOT  HIRE  WINNERS  OR  RACERS. 

“ - its  in  the  running  of  ’em,  not  in  the  paint,  that  Ramblers  lead.” 


pMULLYS  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

|^An,CrVK<  CT 
I  '74 

J  1 325 


Riding 


85  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO. 

174  COLUMBUS  AVE.  BOSTON. 

132s  i4thST.N.W.WASHINGTON,D.C. 

-a  039  to  945  8th  AVE.  NEW  YORK. 

ACADEMIES  i  342-344  flatbushave.  BROOKLYN' 

m/Aucmico  ^  201  woodwardave.detroit.micih, 

.FOREIGN  BRANCH - COVENTRY,  ENG.  ^ 


HANDSOME  RAMBLE!  CATAU56UI  FREE  OM  APPLICATION 


3-70, 


20 


CANADA  TOURING. 

It  is  Becoming  Popular — Notes  of  a 

Trin  A-wlieel  in  tlie  Dominion. 

Touring  in  Canada  is  becoming  popular 
among  wheelmen  in  the  United  States 
and  many  parties  have  been  made  up 
this  year  to  take  in  tlie  interesting  points 
historical  and  otherwise  of  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Rochester  Post-Express  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts  of  a  trip  a- wheel  from 
Montreal  to  Sydney.  He  prefaces  his 
story  by  saying: 

“Under  a  ruling  by  the  Canadian  de¬ 
partment  of  customs  issued  recently  you 
can  obtain  clearance  papers  for  your 
wheel  in  duplicate  at  the  customs  office 
in  the  federal  building  in  Rochester,  with 
a  permit  by  which  you  can  re-enter  the 
United  States.  When  ready  to  start 
have  them  countersigned  by  the  deputy 
collectors  of  customs  at  Charlotte.  The 
deputy  retains  one  copy  of  the  permit 
and  the  customs  officer  at  the  port  of 
landing  in  Canada  the  other.  Wheels 
are  admitted  into  Canada  without  the 
tourist  leaving  a  deposit  and  the  permit 
will  admit  it  at  any  point  in  the  United 
States  desired. 

“Most  cyclers  are  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  the  trip  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  but 
those  who  are  tired  of  that  run  would 
find  it  pleasant  to  go  from  Kingston  by 
the  way  of  Seeley’s  bay,  Perth  and  Rich¬ 
mond  to  Ottawa,  following  the  general 
contour  of  the  Rideau  River  and  canal; 
then  along  the  Ottawa  River  to  Van- 
dreil  and  Montreal  is  a  very  attractive 
detour  of  about  250  miles.  The  direct 
road  is  about  180  miles.  A  little  side 
trip  from  Ottawa  along  the  north  shore 
and  a  few  miles  up  the  Galtinean  would 
be  enjoyed,  and  by  continuing  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Ottawa  one  can  cross 
to  the  south  side  at  many  points;  or  it 
might  be  well  to  go  on  that  side  clear  to 
Montreal  and  so  avoid  the  usually  had 
stretch  between  Yandreil  and  St.  Anne, 
but  that  could  be  settled  at  Ottawa  city. 

“I  left  Montreal  by  way  of  Notre 
Dame  street  over  a  nice  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment,  followed  by  macadam  road,  al¬ 
though  the  stone  used  in  the  latter  is 
sharp  and  rather  bad  for  tires.  I  rode 
about  fourteen  miles,  passing  many  re¬ 
gions  and  other  prominent  buildings. 
At  the  end  of  the  road  I  turned  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  to  the  ferry,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  Montreal.  The  fare  on 
the  ferry  boat  across  the  Ottawa  River 
to  Repentigny  is  10  cents,  but  the  mana¬ 
ger  generally  tries  to  collect  15  cents 
from  unsuspecting  strangers.  It  is  a  no¬ 
ticeable  fact  that  there  are  few  bridges 
but  many  ferries.  Evidently  the  people 
prefer  to  pay  fare  across  the  river  than 
to  build  bridges  or  keep  them  in  repair. 
After  passing  St.  Barthelemi,  Louise- 
\ille,  Maskinonge,  Three  Rivers,  Piles 
Branch,  Batiscan,  1  reached  St.  Anne  de 
La  Perde,  where  I  passed  the  night. 

“I  left  St.  Anne  about  0  A-  M.  and 
found  more  sandy  roads.  Passing  Gron- 
dines  I  breakfasted  at  Lachevortries  at  a 
pension,  as  there  are  but  few  hotels  from 
St.  Anne  to  Quebec.  The  meal  served 


included  pancakes,  tea,  cheese,  bread 
and  beer.  The  bread  is  baked  in  great 
loaves  as  large  as  half  a  dozen  Yankee 
8-cent  loaves  in  one  and  is  palatable, 
though  dark  in  color.  It  began  to  rain 
about  noon,  so  1  stopped  for  shelter  at 
a  house  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
‘dine  with  the  folks.’  The  menu  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  sort  of  meal  pudding  with  a 
faint  sprinkling  of  raisins,  served  with 
maple  syrup;  bread  and  weak  tea.  The 
people  in  that  locality  do  not  live  high, 
and  although  wheeling  provokes  an  ap¬ 
petite  that  can  take  in  anything  that 
is  eatable,  still  a  little  more  substantial 
fare  would  have  been  relished  that  day. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  while  eggs  and 
omelets  are  plentiful,  meat  is  scarce  and 
is  regarded  as  a  luxury.  I  managed  to 
wheel  a  few  miles  farther  to  a  small  vil¬ 
lage,  where  I  decided  to  camp  for  the 
night,  as  it  was  still  raining,  and  the 
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roads  were  bad.  I  secured  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  a  private  residence.  The  man 
of  the  house  could  speak  a  few  words  of 
English,  the  other  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  none.  With  nothing  to  read  but  a 
few  French  papers  and  no  one  to  talk 
to,  the  next  24  hours  passed  drearily 
enough,  for  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents  the  next  day.  The  delay  was 
especially  aggravating  as  1  was  within 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  of  Quebec  and 
much  could  be  seen  in  that  ancient  city 
in  twenty-four  hours,  even  in  wet 
weather.  The  rain  slackened  the  next 
afternoon,  so  I  journeyed  on  to  Quebec, 
the  cyclometer  marking  182  miles  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec. 

“This  little  run  is  very  interesting  to 
one  from  the  States.  The  old-fashioned 
quaintness  of  the  people,  their  ways  and 
customs  being  so  different  from  ours, 
can  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage 
on  a  wheeling  trip  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  traveling.  The  people  are  hard¬ 
working  and  thrifty.  The  farms  are  laid 
out  long  but  very  narrow,  the  front  of 
them  being  devoted  to  garden  truck, 
which  is  often  arranged  in  narrow  beds, 
that  can  be  weeded  by  hand  from  either 
side.  While  the  men  are  at  work  farther 
back  the  women  and  children  are  busy 


hoeing,  weeding  and  trimming  in  the 
garden.  It  is  comical  to  see  little  ones, 
hardly  able  to  lift  a  hoe,  working  away 
as  if  they  enjoyed  it,  and  one  seldom 
sees  even  a  child  idle.  The  fences  are 
kept  up  well,  and  along  the  road  are 
huge  piles  of  wood  sawed  in  four-foot 
lengths,  for  coal  is  scarce  and  dear, 
while  wood  is  plentiful  and  comparative¬ 
ly  cheap.  Most  all  of  the  farm  imple¬ 
ments  are  home  made  and  clumsy.  The 
carts  have  scarcely  anything  of  iron 
about  them  except  the  tires,  and  all  the 
farm  tools  look  as  though  they  were 
forged  by  hand. 

“The  women  are  very  neat  house¬ 
keepers.  The  floors  in  the  houses  are 
scrubbed  as  clean  as  marble.  Some 
women  even  sweep  the  roads  in  front 
of  their  places,  but  they  seem  to  draw 
the  line  at  washing  themselves  or  their 
children. 

“Through  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia  the  houses  are  heated  by 
a  sort  of  ‘  box  stove,’  which  is  set  in  the 
wall  between  two  rooms,  extending  far 
enough  into  the  parlor  to  warm  that 
room,  while  the  ‘business  end’  is  in  the 
kitchen,  where  the  cooking  is  done,  and 
the  wood  put  in.  The  thickness  of  the 
stone  walls  makes  the  houses  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.  The  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  farms  and  the  closeness 
of  the  houses  gives  the  appearance  ef 
a  village  street,  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  long.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  the  same  appearance — a  single 
road  with  all  the  houses  fronting  on  it. 
Back  of  the  houses  is  little  or  nothing. 

“The  road  following  the  St.  Lawrence 
most  of  the  way,  a  continual  panorama 
of  fine  views  is  presented.  Tlie  many 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  from  small  sail  boats 
to  large  ocean  steamers,  passing  up  and 
down  the  river,  add  life  and  beauty  to 
the  scene. 

“The  many  crosses  erected  along  the 
road  are  noticeable  features  in  a  town 
of  the  province  of  Quebeck.  They  vary  in 
size  and  style  from  the  plain  one  with 
Tnri’  inscribed  on  it  to  elaborate  life- 
size  representations  of  the  crucifixion. 
Some  are  perfectly  plain;  others  are  or¬ 
namented  with  crowns  of  thorns,  spears, 
sponges  or  reeds,  ladders,  hammers  and 
pairs  of  pincers,  little  figures  let  into  the 
post  or  with  groups  of  figures  in  glass 
cases.  In  the  church  yard  of  one  of  the 
villages  I  saw  a  full  representation  of 
the  crucifixion.  Christ  and  the  two 
thieves  on  crosses  and  the  women  at  the 
foot  were  all  represented  by  life-size  fig¬ 
ures,  painted  to  nature.  Combined  with 
the  surrounding  graves  they  formed  a 
touching  spectacle. 

“Of  course  there  are  some  disagreeable 
features  connected  with  the  ride.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  roads  are  poor  from  Mon¬ 
treal  to  Quebec.  Then  as  for  dogs,  every 
house  seems  to  have  one  or  two  curs, 
and  every  one  seems  to  be  lying  in  wait 
for  the  unsuspecting  wheelman,  as 
though  the  word  had  been  passed  ahead. 
They  are  a  cowardly  lot,  but  come  out 
so  savagely  that  it  is  wearing  on  one’s 
nerves.  The  wheelman  who  will  take 
along  with  him  when  he  rides  over  that 
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On  July  4th  tlie  stars  and  stripes 
waved  but  with  no  more  brilliancy 
than  WHITE  FLY HRS  sped  on 
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BARNES  BICYCLES  ARE  FAST 


Here  are  a  few  choice  pickings: — 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Trenton,  N.  J. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Medford,  Mass. 

Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Leavenworth,  “ 
Riverton,  N.  J. 

Cape  May  C.  H.,  N.  J. 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Santa  Monica,  Cal. 


Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Four  firsts,  4  seconds,  2  thirds. 

One-mile  Open,  5-mile  Handicap, 

One-mile  County  Championship 
Every  Open  Event. 

Half-mile  RHODE  ISLAND  Championship 
and  Mile  Open. 

Mile  Open,  Half  mile  Open,  2nd  in  5  mile 
Open 

Eight-mile  Road  Race  from  scratch. 

Time  prize  in  6-mile  Road  Race. 

One-mile  Open,  2nd  in  mile  Handicap, 

2nd  in  5-mile  Handicap. 

Every  Open  Event. 

Three  firsts  and  One  second. 

Won  Coasting  Champiorship  against  many 
makes  of  wheels.  The  WHITE  FLYER 
was  fitted  with  M.  &  W.  tires. 

Two  firsts  and  one  second. 

C.  A.  Church  at  Harrisburg  defeated 
Fornwalt  the  Champion  of  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  a  match  race.  He  rode  a 
WHITE  FLYER  with  M.  &  W.  tires. 


The  Barnes  Cycle  Company, 


SYRACUSE,  H-  Y. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
DARRAH  CYCLE  CO.,  933  Arch  Street, 

Agents  for  Philadelphia. 
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road  a  loaded  Ki-yi  whip  or  a  pistol 
loaded  with  blank  cartridges  will  con¬ 
fer  a  lasting  favor  on  those  who  follow. 

“The  beauties  and  attractions  in  Que¬ 
bec  are  too  well  known  to  need  extended 
description.  I  spent  Saturday  there  and 
in  the  evening  crossed  by  ferry  to  Lewis. 
I  stopped  that  night  at  the  Hotel  Lewis, 
kept  by  G.  M.  Gregoire,  a  Scotchman. 
In  the  morning  I  wheeled  back  to  Que¬ 
bec  and  went  through  the  lower  town 
to  Bridge  street  and  along  that  thorough¬ 
fare  to  Montmorenci  Falls.  The  sight  is 
a  beautiful  one  and  it  costs  25  cents  to 
see  it.  After  viewing  the  falls  I  started 
for  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre, 
the  scene  of  so  many  pilgrimages,  but 
rain  set  in  and  I  had  to  abandon  the 
trip.  The  next  morning  I  visited  Wolf’s 
monument  and  the  citadel,  from  both  of 
which  a  fine  view  can  be  obtained.  The 
roads  are  good  in  most  all  directions  for 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  Quebec,  with 
fine  views  from  the  high  banks  of  the 
river.  I  left  Lewis  at  8  A.  M.  Monday 
and  wheeled  along  until  I  struck  red 
clay  roads.  Then  I  had  to  dismount  and 
carry  my  wheel  in  many  spots,  so  harsh¬ 
ly  had  the  rain  dealt  with  the  roads.  I 
reached  Montgomery,  thirty-seven  miles 
from  Lewis,  at  1.39.  After  dinner  I  took 
the  right  fork  road  at  the  church  and 
wheeled  to  L’lslet,  fifty  miles  below 
Quebec,  where  I  stopped  for  the  night. 
As  one  goes  further  down  the  river  the 
poorer  the  people  appear.  But  the  scene 
is  enlivened  by  the  ocean  craft  one  sees 
sailing  up  and  down  the  majestic  St. 
Lawrence.  The  road  from  L’lslet  fol¬ 
lows  the  river.  Along  the  lower  St.  LawT- 
rence  the  farmers  use  a  peculiar  form  of 
windmill  to  obtain  power.  The  wheel  is 
fixed  on  rigid  posts  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground  and  has  a  sort  of  canvass  sail  in¬ 
side  the  outer  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  as 
the  wind  seems  to  blow  up  and  down  the 
river  on  account  of  the  mountains  it 
must  strike  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
though  the  wheels  are  home-made,  heavy 
and  very  clumsy,  I  should  judge  from  my 
experience  that  they  are  strong  enough  to 
turn  anything.” 

The  Rochesterian  then  passed  Ivamom- 
aska,  Notre  Dame  du  Portage,  Frazier- 
ville,  on  Riviere  du  Loup.  He  then 
crossed  inland  across  the  divide  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  St.  Johns  River.  It  is  be¬ 
tween  80  and  90  miles  across  to  Edmon- 
ston,  the  first  place  of  any  account  on 
the  New  Brunswick  side  of  the  border. 
He  passed  Temsconta  lake  and  then  went 
down  the  St.  Johns  River,  passing  St. 
Basil,  Green  River,  St.  Leonards  and 
Grand  Falls.  He  says  that  in  New 
Brunswick  the  people  are  more  like  Yan¬ 
kees  than  in  Quebec,  and  that  the 
churches  so  prominent  in  Quebec  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In  Que¬ 
bec  it  is  a  rare  sight  to  see  the  national 
Canadian  flag.  In  New  Brunswick  it  is 
everywhere.  The  road  follows  the  sev¬ 
eral  courses  of  the  St.  Johns  River  from 
Edmonston  to  Frederickton,  and  below 
Andover;  the  road  is  made  along  the  hill¬ 
side  overlooking  the  river,  where  the 
hills  shade  it  nicely. 


In  New  Brunswick  they  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  road  making  that  might  be  tried 
in  New  York  State  for  country  roads. 
Outside  of  the  first  cost  of  the  road  me- 
c-hines  it  must  be  inexpensive.  The  New 
Brunswickers  do  not  loosen  the  bottom 
of  the  road  by  plowing,  but  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  round  it  up  like  a  small  railroad 
embankment,  leaving  it  clean  and  hard 
at  the  sides,  which  have  sufficient  slope 
to  prevent  driving  on  them,  and  the  dirt 
going  toward  the  middle  is  nicely 
smoothed  off  and  is  soon  packed  hard. 
The  next  season  a  thin  coat  of  fairly 
fine  gravel  is  spread  over  this.  They  do 
not  dump  the  gravel  on  the  road  bed 
and  run  chances  on  the  passing  wagons 
to  level  it.  The  gravel  is  spread  on  thinly 
and  evenly  and  in  this  way  a  little  gravel 
goes  over  a  large  surface ;  the  road  being 
well  rounded  up,  water  cannot  lie  on  it  to 
soften  the  earth  and  thus  allow  wagons 
to  break  through  the  top  crust  of  gravel. 
The  roads  in  New  Brunswick  are  built 
wide  enough  for  two  wagons  to  pass. 
When  finished  a  slpendid  road  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  would  seem  as  if  an  improve¬ 
ment  would  be  made  if  a  heavy  roller 
were  used  to  pack  down  the  first  coat¬ 
ing  of  dirt,  for  after  a  rain  the  loose 
dirt  is  impassable  for  wheelmen,  while 
the  sides  of  the  road  are  too  steep  or  too 
sloppy  to  permit  the  propelling  of  a 
wheel.  |  i3 

The  Rochesterian  wheeled  through 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia;  took 
a  steamer  to  Prince  Edw^ard  Island  and 
wheeled  from  Charlotteton  to  Sydney, 
the  cyclometer  marking  999  miles  from 
Montreal  to  Sydney.  His  descriptions  of 
Halifax  and  other  places  on  his  tour 
are  very  interesting,  did  space  permit. 
He  concludes  his  log  book  as  follows: 

“Take  it  as  a  whole,  I  never  experi¬ 
enced  a  pleasanter  run.  The  roads  as  a 
whole  are  much  better  than  the  average 
in  the  United  States,  though  when  it 
rains  the  wheelmen  must  expect  some 
poor  riding,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  expenses  on  his  run  through 
Canada  are  quite  low  as  compared  with 
the  same  accommodations  on  this  side. 
On  the  run  I  made  the  cycler  is  hardly 
ever  out  of  sight  of  water,  either  river, 
lake,  bay  or  sea,  and  that  added  greatly 
to  the  charm.  It  is  almost  as  good  as  a 
trip  to  Europe,  for  in  many  parts  of  the 
lower  Canadian  provinces  one  almost  im¬ 
agines  himself  in  France,  England  or 
Scotland.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
pleasanter  run  at  so  moderate  a  cost  as 
the  one  from  Rochester,  via  Kingston, 
Out.,  to  Cape  Breton.  If  time  is  limited, 
a  run  from  Montreal  down  one  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  enjoyed.  A 
few  days  more  would  make  the  trip  from 
Quebec  to  Riviere  du  Loup  and  back,  or 
one  might  cross  by  boat  from  Riviere  du 
Loup  and  try  the  north  shore  back. 

“If  the  tourist  turned  inland  at  Riviere 
du  Loup  and  followed  the  St.  John’s  Riv¬ 
er  to  Frederickton  and  then  pointed  for 
Pont  du  Chene  and  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land,  he  wants  to  avoid  the  old  muletary 
or  ‘back  road,’  as  it  is  called.  It  is 
awful  hard  on  wheels. 

“I  had  little  to  guide  me  in  making  up 


the  schedule  for  my  trip  outside  a  map 
taken  from  an  atlas  published  back  in 
the  sixties.  If  any  one  contemplates 
making  the  trip  these  pamphlets  will  be 
found  useful:  ‘Outings  in  Canada,’  pub¬ 
lished  in  Toronto,  by  the  C.  W.  A.; 
‘Beautiful  Nova  Scotia,’  by  the  Yar¬ 
mouth  Steamship  Company,  pier  1,  Lewis 
wharf,  Boston,  and  ‘Toward  the  Sunrise,’ 
by  the  International  Steamship  company ; 
10  cents  for  postage  will  get  any  one  of 
these  and  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
information.  You  will  also  find  it  handy 
to  take  along  one  of  the  baggage  carriers 
that  fit  inside  the  frame  of  the  bicycle. 
One  can  arrange  to  have  his  linen  laun¬ 
dered  and  sent  on  ahead  in  his  carrier 
to  his  next  Saturday’s  stopping  place  at 
slight  expense.  A  little  bundle  strapped 
on  the  wheel  will  carry  the  rain  cape, 
and  any  other  things  necessary  between 
Saturdays.  Have  a  carrier  with  a  lock, 
so  that  meddlesome  boys  cannot  gratify 
their  curiosity. 

“There  are  a  number  of  little  inci¬ 
dents  on  a  trip  of  this  kind  that  are 
interesting  to  the  tourist,  but  tedious  to 
any  one  else.  They  might  be  summar¬ 
ized  thus: 

“The  little  acts  of  kindness  shown  by 
the  people. 

“The  occasional  tumble  into  the  ditch 
on  a  treacherous  piece  of  road. 

“The  road  hog  sometimes  found,  even 
in  Canada,  although  very  scarce  and  al¬ 
though  now  there  are  few  places  where 
wheels  are  not  familiar. 

“The  uncertainties  of  each  day;  some¬ 
times  starting  off  in  the  morning  on  a 
nice  road,  thinking  to  cover  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance,  only  to  find  at  night  that  your  cy¬ 
clometer  shows  but  10  to  20  miles  for 
the  day’s  travel;  other  days,  when  you 
do  not  expect  to  do  so  well,  you  are 
surprised  to  find  you  have  covered  80 
or  90  miles. 

“The  fragrance  of  the  pine  woods;  the 
scent  of  the  wild  flowers,  roses  for  in¬ 
stance,  for  the  road  is  lined  with  them 
almost  the  entire  distance;  the  wild 
strawberries;  the  pleasant  strolls  in  the 
evening  about  the  quaint  old  towns  and 
dozens  of  other  pleasant  incidents  that 
make  the  time  fly  and  one’s  vacation 
seem  altogether  soo  short. 

“If  you  propose  wheeling  through  Can¬ 
ada,  bear  in  mind  that  the  ‘rule  of  the 
road’  in  the  lower  provinces  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  ours;  that  is  ,  the  wheelmen  take 
the  left  side  of  the  road. 

“Take  a  camera.” 


Novel  Advertising  Scheme. 

An  ingenious  German  bicycle  manu¬ 
facturer  has  invented  the  following  de¬ 
vice  as  an  advertising  scheme.  He  has 
published  a  notice  in  the  daily  press,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  promises  to  give  a 
high  grade  machine  and  a  bicycling  suit 
to  any  one  who  pays  1  cent  spot  cash; 
but,  according  to  the  agreement,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  must  pay  for  two  weeks  the 
double  of  the  amount  that  had  been  paid 
the  preceding  day.  It  is  but  a  simple 
problem  in  arithmetic  to  discover  that 
at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  the  bicycle 
and  suit  will  have  cost  something  over 


Cycle  Path.  Work. 
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Disappointment. 

“I’m  off  for  a  century  run,”  she  said, 

As  out  on  her  whirling  wheel  she  sped, 
And  the  man  who  had  erstwhile  seemed 
quite  dead 

Looked  up  with  a  glow  of  life  instead, 

And  a  smile  o’er  his  brightened  features 
spread. 

And  he  danced  with  a  light  fantastio  tread, 
And  linked  all  day  with  a  golden  thread 
Were  the  hours  that  down  to  the  twilight 
led. 

But  just  as  it  entered  his  jocund  head 
That  in  restful  peace  he  could  go  to  bed, 
He  heard  the  click  of  the  speeded  “ped” 
And  a  scorching  hike  in  the  laneway  fled, 
And  alas!  alas!  to  his  mortal  dread 
He  learned  that  his  hopes  to  decay  were 
wed — 

That  a  century  didn’t,  as  he  had  plead, 
Mean  years,  but  only  miles  instead. 

— Boston  Courier. 


Good  Lubricant. 

No  bicycle  runs  so  easy  but  that  it 
requires  oiling,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  best  kind  of  lubricating  oil  to  use 
is  one  that  appeals  to  and  is  a  pertinent 
one  with  all  wheelmen.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  lubricating  oil,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  these  is  Maxfield’s  bicycle  grease. 
This  composition  saves  the  bearings, 
makes  it  dust  proof  around  the  cone, 
gives  the  wheel  at  all  times  a  clean 
appearance,  and  adds  to  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  putting  the  wheel  togehter,  it 
will  not  gum,  and  has  great  lasting 
qualities.  A  wheel  once  lubricated  with 
it  is  good  for  a  season’s  run.  It  drives 
out  the  dust  and  acts  as  a  dust  proof 
lubricant,  instead  of  coaxing  the  dust 
in  as  other  lubricants  do. 

It  is  made  by  Floyd  D.  Maxfield,  35 
North  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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In  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  a  new  plan  for 
the  construction  of  sidepaths  for  wheel¬ 
men  is  being  agitated.  The  new  plan  is 
to  construct  sidepaths  of  flagstone,  two 
feet  in  width,  along  the  various  streets. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  flagstone  path 
would  be  superior  to  one  of  asphalt  or 
cement,  for  numerous  reasons.  Among 
these  are  that  it  would  not  be  injured 
by  frost,  that  it  is  more  durable  and 
that  it  would  be  less  slippery  in  wet 
weather. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  sidepaths 
be  constructed  on  streets  which  are  un¬ 
improved,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  suggestion  will  be  followed,  owing 
to  the  cost  of  such  a  course. 


General  Notes. 

New  York  has  set  the  example  in  in¬ 
augurating  a  State  circuit  of  cycle  races. 
Following  her  lead  the  clubs  of  Illinois 
have  banded  together  in  a  racing  circuit. 

Jack  Mansfield,  who  was  left  in  charge 
of  Tucker  &  Co’s  bicycle  store,  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Saturday  of  last  week, 
stole  $150  and  left  the  town,  in  company 
with  a  young  woman  employed  by  M.  P. 
Y  ogel. 

The  Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.,  of  24  State 
street,  New  York  City,  are  marketing  a 
very  excellent  bicycle  chain  grease  put 
up  in  tubes,  making  it  a  very  convenient 
and  handy  thing  to  carry.  This  company 
also  makes  an  excellent  quality  of  “Vas¬ 
eline”  metal  and  bicycle  grease  for  clean¬ 
ing  bicycles,  guns,  etc.  Their  pure  “Vas¬ 
eline”  put  up  in  tubes  also  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  remedy  for  cuts,  bruises,  burns,  etc.. 


I  White  Shirts 

a,  — unlaun- 
^  dered,  for 
^  men  and 
^  boys,  at 

*  63  Cents 

y  Our  justly 
91  celebrated 

¥  “Great 

*  Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  tiie  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 
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DON’T  GO  IT  BLIND 

Especially  when  you  don’t  have  to.  If  you  want  to  know  where  to  sell  your  goods  or  want  a 
a  list  of  all  the  Repairers,  Agents,  Dealers,  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  in  United  States,  with 
their  commercial  ratings,  also  the  most  complete  list  of  bicycle  clubs  in  existence, 
you  can  get  all  this  in  . 


A  $5.00  BOOK 


for  such  is  Amman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory,  published  at  that  priee.  Or  if  you  want 
to  know  where  to  buy  any  make  of  bicycle,  any  and  all  parts  of  a  bicycle,  any  or  all  sundries 
or  specialties  that  are  made  for  the  trade,  you  can  get  it  in  the  Retail  Dealers’  Edition  of 
this  directory . 


FOB  50  CENTS 

Either  book  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  ol  price,  or  sent  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  with  charges 
added  . 


Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 


1232  Market  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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string  to  it! 


$10,000 


In  Advertising  Gifts  without  a  P<?nn\)s  Purchase- 


Ollt*  W^lV  things  quickly,  originally  and  effectively.  Acquaintances 

^  OU1  Wd^  mak;e  business,  so  it  is  partly  our  business  to  make  acquaintances. 
We  want  a  million  of  them,  and  we’re  in  a  hurry.  We  are  going  to  see  what 
$10,000  in  gifts  will  do  toward  it  TICKETS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

No  purchase  whatever  required. 

Some  of  the  Gifts 

i  Cataract  Tandem  Passenger  Carrier,  $225.00 
1  Cataract  Parcel  Carrier,  175  00 

1  Cataract  Bicycle,  protected  against  theft  for 

$75.00  and  guaranteed  for  2  years,  125.00 
1  White  City  Bicycle,  100.00 

1  Jun:or  W.  S.  C.  H.  Bicycle,  65.00 

....in  all  Nearlu  Three  Hundred.... 

THE  GREATEST  ADVERTISING  PROPOSITION  ever  undertaken  by  any  individual 
firm.  Call  or  write  and  get  your  tickets  and  full  list  of  gifts. 

Non-residents  can  get  tickets  by  mail.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  our  bicycle 
catalogue. 

ndKERS  OF 


The  Cataract,  The  White  CitL  W.  2-  C.  Cycles, 
and  The  Cataract  Carriers. 


FACTORIES: 

116-120J.N.  Lincoln  St. 
101-1051N.“LincoIn  St. 
616-622^Austin  Ave. 


Chicago,  U.  S.  fl. 


MENTION  CYCLING. 


FINEST  SALESROOM  IN: AMERICA. 
Hasonic  Temple, 

North  Room,  Hain  Floor. 
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A  LONG  FELT  WANT. 

Every  Wheelman  Should  Have  One. 


TRAY  BI-CYCLE  LUGGAGE  CARRIER. 

The  Carrier  is  made  of  patented  fibre,  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  waterproof,  and  guaranteed  non-breakable. 

In  convenience  it  excells  all  other  bicycle  carriers 
of  a  like  kind  in  the  market.  The  shirt  and  trousers 
can  be  folded  neatly  and  packed  as  in  a  drawer  or 
trunk.  In  other  patented  bicycle  carriers  the  clothing 
has  to  be  rolled  up  to  go  in  the  case,  and  the  article  is 
wrinkled  when  taken  out. 

If  desiring  a  carrier  made,  send  us  the  name  of  the 
wheel,  the  pattern  of  year— ’94,  ’95  or  ’96;  also  model 
number  and  the  measurement  of  frame— 21.  23  or  25 
inch.  This  carrier  is  made  of  black  or  red  fibre. 
Sample  of  fibre  mailed  if  desired.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  address 

M.  GARLIC,  Patentee. 

413  Dillwyn  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price  $2.50,  money  accompanying  each  order. 

State  Rights  for  Sale. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Cement! 


Bay  of  the  Originato?.^^^- 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 


Perfectly  in  Reason. 

The  professor  is  very  punctilious  about 
the  use  of  language.  His  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  has  learned  to  ride  a  wheel,  and  the 
fact  is  very  apparent  in  her  conversa¬ 
tion.  Now  and  then  he  moved  uneasily 
in  his  chair,  bur  he  made  no  comment. 
After  a  time  he  said: 

“Lucia,  would  you  mind  closing  that 
door.  I  am  getting  as  cold  as  an  ike.” 

She  rose  to  obey,  and  then  turned  with 
a  puzzled  look  and  inquired: 

“As  cold  as  a  what?” 

“As  cold  as  an  ike.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“That  is  very  strange.  It  seems  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  your  theory  of  verbal  expres¬ 
sion.  If  a  bicycle  can  consistently  be 
called  a  ‘bike,’  I  can  see  no  possible  ob¬ 
jection  to  my  alluding  to  an  icicle  as  an 
ike.” — Exchange. 


About  Drinking’. 

Do  not  make  a  practice  of  drinking 
very  cold  liquids  when  riding  the  bi¬ 
cycle  on  a  hot  day.  If  your  mouth  be¬ 
comes  parched  go  a  little  slower.  When 
you  are  thirsty  don’t  sprint  to  the  first 
place  where  a  cold  drink  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Get  some  cold  water;  gargle  the 
throat  and  rinse  the  mouth  with  it.  If 
the  first  application  does  not  bring  re¬ 
lief  try  it  a  second  or  third  time  if  nec¬ 
essary.  If  you  must  have  a  drink  take 
no  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ordinary 
glassful  and  sip  it,  about  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time.  Don’t  drink  the  water  ice 
cold.  Wait  until  the  chill  is  off.  Water 
is  referred  to  altogether,  because  it  is 
not  supposed  any  bicycle  rider  is  so 
foolish  as  to  pour  a  glass  of  beer  into 
him  or  herself. 


HANDLE  COVERS  FOR  CORK  HANDLES. 

QBOON  to  all  Dealers  What  Dealer  or  Jobber  has 
not  wished  for  something  of  this  sort  ?  You  will 
admit  there  is  nothing  that  causes  a  new  wheel  to 
look  like  an  old  shop  worn  affair  so  quick  as  dirty  hand¬ 
les'.  The  first  thing  a  customer  does  when  examining  a 
new  wheel  is  to  grasp  the  handle.  If  the  handle  is  dusty 
and  his  hand  moist  with  perspiration,  you  immediately 
have  a  soiled  handle.  This  difficulty  can  be  readily  over¬ 
come  by  simply  placing  on  your  wheel  while  it  sets  in 
stock  a  pair  of  RED  CROSS  HANDLE  COVERS.  They 
are  very  neat  and  serviceable,  being  made  of  fine  rubber 
cloth,  crimped  and  fastened  with  silk  cords,  and  add 
wonderfully  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheel.  The  THE 
RED  CROSS  HANDLE  COVERS  do  away  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  wrapping  the  Cork  Handles  in  paper  or  un¬ 
sightly  cloths,  which  always  detract  instead  of  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheel.  When  the 
wheel  is  sold  remove  the  Handle  Covers  and  place  them  on  the  next  wheel  ycu  set  in  stock.  We  have 
made  a  price  on  these  Handle  Covers  within  the  reach  of  all,  so  they  may  be  universally  u-ed.  Order 
them  through  your  jobber  or  we  will  send  them  direct.  Secure  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  RED 
CROSS  SUNDRIES.  We  know  we  have  many  things  that  will  interest  you.  Liberal  discounts  to  the 

trade.  PR  | C E,  per  pair  by  mail,  25  cents. 

Manufactured  by  V .  BETTS  3t  CO.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Six  iTonths  Ahead  of  Time 

1897  BICYCLES. 


SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 

H  itchcoek  Specialty  Co,  Phlla. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


2  flflinates  fot» 


Refreshments 


MEAD  LEMON 
ORANGE  VANILLA 
GINGER  SARSAPARILLA 
ROOT  BEER 


THE 

HANDY  TABLET 

requires  neither  sugar  nor 
spocn  to  make  healthful 
and  refreshing  drinks  the 
moment  it  touches  water. 

Sample  by  mail  1 0  cents 


Th#  HANDY  TABLET  CO., 

liai  p.  p.OBt  St.,  -  -  »faU«4*lpbi».  *•. 


...WOOD  FRAME  BICYCLES  THE  COMING  WHEELS., 

The  FLEETWOOD  Hickory  Frame  bicycle,  Steel  Forks,  Strictly  high  grade,  is  a  marvel  of 
Symmetry,  Beauty  and  Strength.  Price,  $75.00.  Fully  guaranteed  equal  to  the  highest  grade  all 
steel  tube  wheel  ever  built.  Easiest  to  ride,  everybody  delighted  with  them ,  no  jarring  motion.  Also 
the  HUESBY  Rock  Elm  Tubular  Wood  Frame,  Fork  Allwood  On  rough  roads  rides  like  an  easy 
chair,  Strength,  Durability  and  Elasticity,  Speed,  Life  and  Finish  challenge  comparison.  Price  $50.00 
and  $65  00.  Good  reliable  Agents  and  Dealers  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  New  York.  Penna. 
New  Jersey,  Del.  and  Eastern  states.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices.  Also  frames  complete  to 
manufacturers.  Special  price  in  lots  of  100  to  1000  wholesale. 

JANIES  ALLSOPP,  Manufacturers  Sole  Agent. 

The  Original  Wood  Frame  Cycle  nan. 

Main  Office;— RUSTIC  CYCLE  HOUSE,  620  W.  Liehigh  five.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


’The  man  of  the  day 

-  -Us  tbe  Specialist-  • 

We  do  not  handle  bicycles  but  we 
make  a  specialty  of . 

BICYCLE  SUNDRIES 

of  all  kinds.  We  are  Manufacturers  and 
Jobbers  of  Bicycle  Sundries  and  can  quote 
you  exceptionally  favorable  prices  .  .  . 

Geo.  W.  Nock,  146  n,  4th  st.,  Phiia,,  Pa. 
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^nbtan  ]^ock  ••••••  tel 

Wissahickon  Drive,  Fairmouut  Park. 

Nine  Miles  from  Public  Buildtugs. 

Phila.,  Pa. 


Restaurant  a  la  Carte 


•  U 


Cuisine  and  Service 

.  .  .  Parisienne. 


Private  Dinners  and  Suppers  at  any  hour  .  .  . 
Spacious  Banquet  Hall  for  Socities  and  Parties. 

idfcCHIdRTERS  FOR  CTCLERS 


CHAS.  WEINOARTNER,  Propr. 


Song-  of  tlie  Bicycle  Bells. 

What  music  so  sweet  and  enchanting 
In  the  May  morning  joyously  swells 
From  meadows  where  sunbeams  are  slant¬ 
ing? 

’Tis  the  song  of  the  bicycle  bells. 

It  echoes  far  over  the  dells — 

The  song  of  the  bicycle  bells; 

Like  a  silvery  note 

From  a  thrush’s  sweet  throat, 

Comes  the  song  of  the  bicycle  bells! 

What  melody  rises,  surprises, 

And  of  joy  all  exultingly  tells 
From  highway  and  street  where  the  beau¬ 
tiful  meet? 

’Tis  the  song  of  the  bicycle  bells! 

Oh,  it  echoes  far  over  the  dells— 

The  song  of  the  bicyle  bells; 

Like  a  silvery  note 

From  a  thrush’s  sweet  throat, 

Comes  the  song  of  the  bicycle  bells! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


New  Jersey  Hotels. 

For  the  benefit  of  cyclers  who  propose 
touring  throughout  New  Jersey,  Chief 
Consul  Gentle,  of  the  New  Jersey  Di¬ 
vision,  L.  A.  W.,  has  arranged  with  the 
following  hotels  to  cater  to  members  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen.  At 
any  of  these  hostelries  league  members 
will  receive  a  discount  upon  showing 
their  membership  cards.  Tourists  will 
be  especially  interested  in  the  list,  not 
particularly  on  account  of  the  “rebate,” 
but  because  every  house  can  be  relied 
upon  as  being  of  the  best  in  the  place. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 

Discount. 

Place.  Per  day.  On  meals. 

Arlington,  Arlington  House....  20  20 

Atlantic  Highlands,  Rhodes 

Hotel .  20  20 


Bordentown,  Washington  Hotel.  25  25 

Bound  Brook,  Berkley  House...  20  20 

Bloomfield,  American  House ... .  33%  33% 

Bloomfield,  Washington  House.  20  20 

Bloomfield,  Brookdale  House. . .  20  20 

Burlington,  Exchange  Hotel...  20  *20 

Bloomingdale,  Blooming  House.  20  20 

Belvidere,  Belvidere  Hotel....  25  25 

Clarksburg,  Clarksburg  Hotel . .  20  20 

Keyport,  Pavilion  Hotel .  25  25 

Lambertville,  Union  House. ...  25  25 

Lake  Hopatcong,  American 

Hotel .  25  33% 

Lakewood,  Madison  Hotel .  25  25 

Long  Branch,  National  Hotel.  .  20  20 

Long  Branch,  American  Hotel.  20  20 

Matawan,  Aberdeen  Inn . 33%  15 

Montclair,  Mansion  House .  20  20 

Millville,  Dougherty  House. ...  20  20 

Millburn,  Vanse  Inn .  20  20 

Manasquan,  Osborne  House....  25  25 

Maplewood,  Maplewood  Hotel.  33%  15 

New  Brunswick,  Mansion  House  20  20 

Newark,  Central  Restaurant. .  ..  10 

Nutley,  Feuerbach  Hotel .  25  25 

Plainfield,  Revere  House .  15  15 

Plainfield,  Stephenson  Hotel . .  20  20 

Perth  Amboy,  Amboy  Hotel...  15  15 

Point  Pleasant,  Oakland  Hotel.  33%  33% 

Phillipsburg,  Columbia  Hotel .  .  30  30 

Paterson,  French  Restaurant..  ..  12% 

Ridgewood,  Rouclere  Hotel....  25  20 

Salem,  Schaefer  House . 25 

South  Amboy,  Rippowan  Hotel  20  20 

South  Orange,  South  Orange 

Hotel .  20  20 

Trenton,  Trenton  House .  20  20 

Tuckerton,  Everett  House .....  25  20 

Toms  River,  Riverside  Hotel..  20  20 

Vineland,  Baker  House . 33%  20 

Westfield,  Westfield  Hotel .  25  25 

Washington,  St.  Cloud  Hotel .  .  25  20 

♦Sunday.  Extra  dinner.  No  discount,  price  50 
cents. 


Unwillingly  Endorsed. 

Physicians,  as  a  rule,  are  very  careful 
about  lending  their  endorsement  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  mercantile  line,  but  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  prominent  Detroit  doctors  un¬ 
willingly  did  so  in  a  recent  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  press  of  that  city. 


After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the 
evil  effects  of  the  ordinary  bicycle  saddle 
on  the  health  of  the  rider  they  outlined 
the  points  of  what  they  declared  would 
be  a  perfect  cycle  seat,  and  in  doing  so 
gave  as  accurate  a  description  of  the 
Wheeler  Reform  Saddle  as  though  it  had 
been  taken  from  the  article  itself. 

The  manufacturers  only  learned  of  the 
coincidence  through  riders  of  this  saddle, 
who  were  quick  to  recognize  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  realize  the  advertising  value 
of  the  article. 


Look  Here; 

cAwreby  in  stock 

EVERYTHING  , 

YOU  NEED 

t°  Build  or  Repair  * 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.Haines  Co. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


There  is  only  one  Zenith  Bicycle  and  it  is  the  top  notch 


The  next  best  is  the  Zenba  $75. 


perfect  in  construction  and  material. 


Zenith  Cycle  Co., 

^  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Agents; — Eastern  Penna.,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 


Kennedy,  Willing  &  Co., 

534-526  ARCH  STREET, 
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HOW  DOES  THIS... 

^  REDUCTION  HIT  YOU? 

Cleveland  wheels,  brand  new;  18  and  22  lbs . $75 

Brand  new  Spaldings, . $60 

Brand  new  Gold  Crank  Falcons,  ’96  Models  ; 

Warranted . $75 

Model  40  Columbias,  run  less  than  500  miles  ...$65 
Other  Bargains.  Come  and  See. 


Boorse  High  Grade  Cycle  Co., 

605  ARCH  STREET. 


Just  Issued-^- 

NEW  GOOD  EOADS  MAP 
ABOUND  PHILADELPHIA 

“Every  Variety  Bicycle  flaps” 

J.  L.  SMITH, 

27  South  Sixth  Street. 


LE  ROY  CYCLE  WORKS, 

— MANUFACTURERS  OF — 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BICYCLES, 

Built  to  order  from  $60.00  to  $90.00. 

Le  Roy  Special,  23  lbs.  $80.00— Endless  Crank. 
Be  Roy  Flyer,  20  lbs.  $90.00 — Endless  Crank. 
Stauffer’s  Special  24  lbs.  $60.00. 

All  Wheels  Guaranteed.  Repairing  at  Low  Prices. 
1  212  N.  10TH  STREET. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Trolleys  Carry  Cycles. 

Last  week  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Street  Car  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
commenced  to  carry  bicycles  on  then- 
trolley  line.  The  bicycles  were  loaded 
into  the  cars  and  their  riders  followed. 
By  this  means  wheelmen  of  Brooklyn 
can  now  reach  the  good  riding  districts 
of  Jamaica,  etc.,  without  having  to  get 
shaken  up  over  the  cobblestone  streets 
of  Brooklyn  proper.  Eight  cars  have 
been  fitted  up  to  carry  bicycles  and  are 
all  fitted  with  racks. 

The  racks  are  made  so  that  they  can  be 
removed.  With  each  car  there  is  a  con¬ 
ductor,  motorman  and  messenger.  The 
messengers  check  the  wheels  and  look 
out  for  their  safety. 

At  present  the  cars  are  run  over  the 
line  to  Jamaica  only.  When  this  point 
is  reached  there  are  fine  macadam  roads 
leading  to  various  points,  but  from 
Brooklyn  to  Jamaica  the  streets  are  of 
granite  blocks  and  cobblestones,  to  ride 
over  which  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  cycling  beyond. 

Other  cities  can  now  follow  suit. 


Though  Moscow  has  5000  wheelmen 
only  about  half  that  number  have  per¬ 
mission  to  ride  in  the  city  limits.  Rus¬ 
sia  asks  $12.50  duty  on  every  wheel  im¬ 
ported  into  the  country. 


Hires  Rootbeer. 

Bottled  Ready  to  Drink. 

This  sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  refreshing 
drink,  while  being  far  more  agreeable  in  boquet 
and  flavor  than  the  finest  wine  or  champagne,  is 
at  the  same  time  unlike  them,  being  free  from 
alcohol. 


The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BICYCLINQ. 

One  o  me  subscribers  to  Leisure  Hours  wrote  us 
tbe  other  day  that  after  reading  an  article  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  issue  of  the  magazine,  referring  to  the  merits  of  a 
particular  salve,  which  is  very  efficacious  in  reliev¬ 
ing  that  most  annoying  pain,  and  which  no  one 
knows  how  intense  the  agony  is  without  they  have  a 
toe-corn,  he  made  straightway  to  a  neighboring  drug 
store,  and  inquired  for  a  box  of  “  A-Corn  Salve.”  He 
tells  us  in  tbe  first  place  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  it  from  this  retail  druggist,  he  desiring  to 
palm  off  on  him  a  salve  of  his  own  production  which 
be,  the  druggist,  said  was  ‘‘just  as  good  as  the 
‘A-Corn’”  But  no,  the  subscriber  to  Leisure  Hours 
had  read  to  good  purpose  the  suggestion  made  at 
that  time  in  our  columns,  “do  not  be  put  oft  with 
anything  that  is ‘just  as  good',  but  insist  upon  the 
‘A-Com’,  and  have  no  other.”  So  finally  the  drug¬ 
gist  hunted  arouud,  and  said :  "Oh  I  find  that  I 
have  a  box  of  ‘A-Corn,’  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  on  hand.”  Now  the  subscriber  tells  us  that 
within  an  hour  after  the  application  of  this  “A-Corn 
Salve,”  he  had  very,  very  great  relief,  and  by  the 
next  day  he  was  not  really  aware  that  he  had  a  corn, 
so  for  as  the  pain  is  concerned  ! 

This  gentlemen  is  a  bicycle  rider,  and  a  member  of 
one  of  the  popular  clubs  of  bicycle  riders,  and  as  you 
all  know,  the  motion  of  the  toot  on  the  pedal  so  con¬ 
stantly,  naturally  causes  the  foot  to  slip  in  the  shoe, 
especially  on  the  sole.  He  says  that  a  large  number 
of  his  fellow  riders  in  his  club  immediately  purchased 
packages  of  “A-Corn  Salve,”  and,  without  exception, 
every  one  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  thereof. 

‘  A-Corn  Salve”  can  be  purchased  of  all  the  reliable 
and  principal  druggists.  When  they  do  not  happen 
to  have  it  on  hand,  insist  upon  their  ordering  the 
same.  They  know  well  enough  where  to  procure  it. 
You  merely  insist,  that  is  all. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN  I  NO  POISON  ! 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Modern  Maud  Muller. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer  day, 

Mounted  her  wheel  and  rode  away. 

Beneath  her  blue  cap  glowed  a  wealth 
Of  large  red  freckles  and  first-rate  health. 

Singing,  she  rode,  and  her  merry  glee 
Frightened  the  sparrow  from  his  tree. 

But  when  she  was  several  miles  from  town. 
Upon  the  hill-slope  coasting  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  sort  of  terror  filled  her  breast— 

A  fear  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 

For  what  if  her  wheel  should  strike  a 
stone! 

The  judge  scorched  swiftly  down  the  read¬ 
just  then  she  heard  his  lire  explode! 

He  carried  his  wheel  into  the  shade 
Of  the  apple  tree9,  to  await  the  maid. 

And  he  asked  her  if  she  would  kindly  loan 
Her  pump  to  him,  as  he’d  lost  his  own. 

She  left  her  wheel  with  a  sprigtly  jump. 
And  in  less  than  a  jiffy  produced  her  pump. 

And  she  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking 
down 

At  her  feet  once  hid  by  a  trailing  gown. 

Then  said  the  judge,  as  he  pumped  away, 

“  ’Tls  very  fine  weather  we’re  having  to¬ 
day.” 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and 
trees; 

Of  twenty -mile  runs  and  centuries; 

And  Maud  forgot  that  no  trailing  gown 
Was  over  her  bloomers  hanging  down. 

But  the  tire  was  fixed,  alack-a-day ! 

The  judge  remounted  and  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed,  “Ah  me! 
That  I  the  judge’s  bride  might  be! 

—Buffalo  Commercial. 


N.  B. 

STATE  OF  OHIO,  CITY  OF  TOLEDO, 

LUCAS  COUNTY,  ss. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY'  makes  oath  that 
he  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F. 
J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  doing  busienss  in  the 
City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  HALL’S  CATARRH  CURE. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presence,  this  6th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1886. 

(Seal.)  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  muouous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials,  free.  # 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Interesting'  Figures. 

An  interesting  collection  of  figures 
showing  the  distances  a  bicycle  wheel 
will  travel,  geared  from  40  to  90,  will 
attract  the  mathematicians  of  the  wheel¬ 


ing  world.  The  figures  have  been  sys¬ 
tematically  arranged  as  follows: 


Distance! 

Distance 

in  feet 

in  feet 

per  revo- 

per  revo- 

Gear. 

lution. 

Gear 

lution. 

40  . 

. 10.47 

66  . 

. 17.27 

42  . 

. 10.99 

68  . 

. 17.80 

44  ..... 

. 11.51 

70  . 

. 18.32 

46 . 

. 12.04 

72  . 

. 1S.84 

48 . 

. 12.56 

74  . 

. 19.37 

50 . 

. 13.09 

75  . 

52 . 

. 13.61 

76  . 

. 19.89 

5 1  . 

. 14.13 

78  . 

. 20.42 

56 

14.66 

80  . 

58 . 

. 35.18 

82  . 

. 21.43 

59 . 

. 15.44 

84  . 

. 21.99 

60 . 

. 15.70 

86  . 

. 22.51 

62  . 

. 16.23 

88  . 

. 23.03 

63 . 

. 16.44 

90  . 

. 23.56 

64 . 
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FOR  SALE,  &c. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Direotory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  once  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  oyoling. 


FOR  RENT  — Large  Store  N.  E.  Cor.  Sixth 
Street  and  Girard  Ave.  Good  location  lor  Bi¬ 
cycle  business,  also  Hall  for  training  school. 

G.  W.  Rucker,  ioc8  Betz  Bld’gor527  Girard  Ave. 

BICYCLE  RIDERS  indemnified  for  injuries 
received  while  cycling.  Indemnity  for  loss 
of  life  or  limb;  $10  weekly  for  disability. 
Costs  only  $5.00  yearly.  Agents  wanted. 
American  Sick  and  Accident  Society,  532 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— General  Agents  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  cities  of  the  United  States  for  bicycle 
insurance.  We  write  two  policies — one  for 
accident  and  theft,  and  one  for  theft  alone. 
Only  those  who  are  hustlers  need  address. 
Provident  Bicycle  Association,  No.  1237 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — General  Agents  for  -he  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  of  the  United  States  for 
bicycle  insurance.  We  write  two  policies 
— one  for  accident  and  theft,  and  one  for 
theft  alone.  Only  those  who  are  hustlers 
need  address,  Provident  Bicycle  Associa¬ 
tion,  No.  1237  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  lialf-incli  high,  for  lOc., 
or  the  iialf-ineii  initials  only  for  5c. 
Full  name,  with,  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.;  also  fall  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


Hloodbupy’s  Dry  Lubricator  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant.  Use  as  a  brush,  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

n.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford.  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


HOTEL 

Kona  Fistiing.  Good  punting 


Best  Cycling  Roads 
in  the  State 


My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  TOSFIELD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

49“Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


Traflord  Special  ior  ’96 

WRft.  TWFORD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 

Soeolal  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


QUICK  In  its 
ACTION 


to  relieve  strained,  sore  or 
stiffened  muscles,  and  to 
heal  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
burns,  or  slight  wounds. 

TRY  ANTI-STIFF 

All  athletes  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  its 
strengthening  and  stimu¬ 
lating  effects.  Quickly 
relieves  Rheumatism. 


3  9c 


Bos 


mai  I 


28e 


Trainer’s  Size, 
Druggists  and 
Goods  Dealers  s€ 
E.  FOUGERA 


porting 


sell 


William 


THE 

NhTIONPL  IIlBTTE  SHELTER. 


Transier  Name  Plates 

AND 


A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  8o  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Hational  Ore  &  Reduction  Co., 

5625  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Fumaoes  for  Nickel,  Copper,  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 

Rational  Deealeomania  Qo. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 


ANTAL-MIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( MIDY  ] 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 
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R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DO  YOU  WANT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustmorthy  Service  at  lorn  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $ 2.00 ;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial 

Rooms  9,  io,  11,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street,  . 

.  ..ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


Press, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


If  you  wayt  fat  •  •  • 

Returns  from  your 

Advertising. 


Use  Attractive  Illustrations. 

Good  Illustrations, 

Good  Grammar, 
and  Good  Goods. 

Bring  solid  returns  to  the  enterprising  trader. 


Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 


1232  MARKET  STREET 
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Connecticut  general 
3Ltte  Ifns urn ncc 
(Xontpnny, 


■  -•  Pl^->  Hartford 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

OENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


-GAMELAND- 


the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 


GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


•  THE  •  • 

PERFECT  WHEEL 


—BUILT  BY— 

Foehl  &  Aman, 

320  |4ot*th  Btfoad  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

With  the  new  strengthener  and  steering  device, 
holding  the  wheel  steady,  so  that  the  rider  can 
ride  with  ease,  with  hands  oif  the  handle  bar 
Call  and  examine  the  wheel. 

Wheels  built  to  order  from  $75  to  $100. 


Get  your  hooks  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  iT/%  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  and  ij4  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 


(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $100 


PENN  ^ICVCEE  CO/WPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


INDIML  CYCLE  NAME  PUIB 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street,  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


ALL  THE  DEALERS  SAY 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 


It.  E.  WfiLTOfl,  flgt.,  Smarthmore,  Pa. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle-- 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfibld’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
secret  of  an  easy  running  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

35  North  7th  Street,  -  Philada. 


Tlie  easiest  way  in  wliicli  to  In¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  Is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


SUITS  ELECTRIC  SOLE 


BT£Y££€  SfiOB 


The  use  of  the  rat  trap  pedal  has  brought  with 
it  the  need  of  a  shoe  with  a  sole  light,  firm  and 
tough,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  comfortable  and 
good  looking  shoe  when  off  the  wheel.  You  do 
not  want  a  corrugated  or  grooved  sole,  nor  a 
clumsy  cleated  sole,  but  a  clean,  elastic,  usual 
weight  sole,  on  which  the  rat  trap  has  no 
perceptible  wear,  with  which  you  can  pedal  on 
the  toe,  on  the  ball,  or  on  the  shank  equally 
well,  in  any  position  you  wish  to  rest  yourself 
on  a  long  run.  Such  a  shoe  is  SMITH’S 
"ELECTRIC  SOLE”  for  men  and  women,  by 
all  odds  the  best  shoe  for  the  purpose  ever  made. 
Ask  your  neighbor— who  has  bought  a  pair — be 
guided  by  his  experience,  and  call  on  us.  If  we 
can’t  fit  you,  will  make  to  measure.  No  extra 
charge, 

Best  Kangaroo  Calf— high  out,  $3.00 
“  low  cut,  .  .  .  2.50 

Other  lines,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00. 

Three  special  shoes  for  Ladies’  no  heels, 

electric  soles. . $1.50 

No  heel,  rubber  soles,  -  1.50 

Black  canvas  electric  soles,  -  -  -  1.00 

M.  A.  SMITH  &  SON, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

BICYCLE,  TENNIS,  OUTING 
and  BATHING  SHOES, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Bicycles  &  Sundries 

Phu.d.iphi.Af!nu I..  “ Benton,”  “Henley,”  “Packer,”  “Wilhelm”  &  “Ardmore.” 
TRC  Qashmore  ^  0reenhalgh  Qo.,  I0,s  arch  street. 


-PHILDELPHIA,  PA. 


QOOD  AGENTS  WANTED . 


Branch  Store:- 1320  QIRARb  AYE. 
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.THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 


WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 


A  bpon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight]8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 


—CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Single  Lens,  price  $3.00. 


Double  Lens,  price  $5  00. 


SHHRPLESS  &  MKTJS.  Makers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 


PHILADELPHIA- 


Did  you  got  into  our 

..Band  Wagon?  IZ 


ft 

^ ^  W @  II  n0|  yOU  |ja(j  better  hustle 

If  you  have  tried  “Plugine”  you  know  that  it  is  the  only  automatic  tire  repairer. 

We  will  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  tire  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  Plugine 

We  mean  all  this  and  are  ready  at  all  times  to  back  it  up.  When  you  place 
Plugine  on  sale,  you  will  find  that  the  “Band  plays  on” 

CAST  YOUR  EYE  ON  OUR  STAR  PERFORMERS- 


FLETCHER  HARDWARE  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich 
SWEET  &  JOHANNOT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT  THOMPSON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  OLM STEAD  &  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


N.  S.  DAVIS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


EUGENE  SANDERS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
GEO.  A.  CLARK  &  CO  ,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
J.  RICKARD,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
LINELY  &  McNAIR,  Cleveland,  O. 
SHOYER  &  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 

OSCAR  W.  LEAR,  Columbus,  O. 


We  think  the  “Band”  good  enough  for  any  one  to  join. 


The  Pun®  Comm 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

— — DlEYBland,  Ofilo. 

[Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 
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BICYCLES 


Recognizing  tlie  universal  demand — we  have 
placed  on  sale  two  strictly  high  class  Bicycles 
at  popular  prices : 


The  “S.  &  C.” 
at  $47-50 


The  “MER10N” 
at  $70.00 


Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$85.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  for  one  year.  Jjj 


Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$100.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


A  choice  of  different  makes  of  saddles,  tires, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  buyers. 

We  also  place  on  sale  a  full  line  of  Bicycle 
Sundries  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Repairing  Bicycles,  whether  of  our  own  makes 
or  of  others,  will  be  promptly  done  at  low  prices. 


Filbert  Street  Front— 


— Main  Aisle. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

PHlLtRDBIiPHlA. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  4.  Philadelphia,  July  24,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


Mr.  Haha. _ “  Charmed  to  see  you  Miss  Summer,  and  with  a  Rambler  too.” 

MiSS  Summer.— “  why  Mr.  Haha,  how  do  you  know  this  is  a  Rambler  bicycle  when  you  have  but  glanced  at  it  ? 

Mr  Haha -“Why  very  easily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  get  down  on  one’s  hands  and  knees  to  study  the  name-plate,  the  lines, 
carves,  the  elegance  of  the  machine  proclaim  it  Rambler.  How;  is  it  you  are  riding  a  bicycle,  last  season  you 

objected  to  do  so  ?  ” 

Miss  SUMMER.-"  Very  true,  but  so  many  bf  my  friends,  in  fact  all  of  them,  ride  Ramblers  with  G.  &  J.  tires,  that  I 
could  not  resist.” 
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WOOD  IS  GOOD 


Neat,  Strong,  Durable,  Connecting 
Parts  Aluminum,  Nickel  Alloy 
Bearings  and  Fittings  same 
as  a  Hundred  Dollar 
Wheel. 

Strictly  High  Grade 


Price,  $50.00 

Joints  will  never  loosen. 


Build  Vour  Own  lUbcel — 

HIM  F«,  $16.00 

BEARINGS  AND  FITTINGS 
SUPPLIED,  K.  D. 

The  easiest  running  frame  in  the 
market. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


HLLWOOD 


...  W  // 

WA  Us 


A  Boon  to  Bicycle  Riders... 

HANDLEBAR  ADJUSTABLE 

Second  growth  Hickory  any  style 

Sample,  $2.50 

Reversible  Hickory  Handlebar 

Sample,  $ 2.00 

The  bars  are  specially  treated,  and  will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Ready  to  deliver  in  any  quantities.  No 
numbness  of  the  wrists. 


O 

O 

D 


We  can  also  furnish  Ladies  and  Gents 
wheels,  everything  up  to  date. 

(LADIES’) 

Uhe  ^favorite,  $50.00 

(GENTS) 

tThe  Udeal,  $50.00 

Good  discounts  to  the  trade  .  .  . 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
Send  for  Catalogue — ^ 


* 


Allwood  Cycle  Co. 

(R.  57)  34  PARR  ROW 

New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 
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LEV  E  LAN  D  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 

In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 

In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  u  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

If  you.  see  a  Bicycle  with.  Large  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation.  Watch  the  name  plate. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Loeal  Agents  wanted. 

830  Arch  Street.  H«  fl.  Llozier  &•  Co. 


“  SEE  THAT  ROLLER  ” 

Don’t  Sand-paper  your  tires  "im" 

THE  DIHKSF1ELD  ROLLER  BRAKE, 

Weight,  9  oz.  Patent  Pending.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  brake  is  made  of  steel,  handsomely  nickled-plated.  The  Roller  is  of 
hard  wood  with  vulcanized  fibre  bearings  and  friction  washers,  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  adjust  themselves  for  gradual  or  effective  work. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  the  frame  quickly.  It  will  insure  you  absolute  control  on  a  hill. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a  lady’s  mount.  It  will  not  vibrate  and  scar  the  enamel. 

It  conforms  with  the  position  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pedals. 

Should  the  chain  break,  or  the  rider  lose  the  pedals  the  wheel  can  be  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

For  Sale  by  all  the  Leading  Cycle  Houses  and  Dealers  in  Bicycle  Supplies. 

"ANU.FsTURED  JOHN  Y.  PARKE  &  CO.,  pa 

- Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  $2.10 - 


$50.00  $50.00  $50.00 

OVERLdNDS  and 


Other  manufacturers  and  dealers  list  their  wheels  at  $ 75.00  and  $ 100.00 ,  and  quote  big  discounts.  They 
sell  them  for  what  they  can  get.  We  make  the  right  price  at  the  start  and  then  stick  to  it.  At  $50.00  we 
give  a  splendid  machine  and  fully  guaranteed,  and  still  allow  a  fair  commission  to  agents.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  if  you  mean  business. 

p.  m.  CYCLE  CO. 

1227  JWatfket  Street  -  -  -  PHILADELPHIA 


Simplex 


[patented] 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOOL. 


WITH  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 

IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT. 

END  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  for  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  of  PLUGS 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1004  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Cycling.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 
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A  CYCLE  SHOW  IN  JUNE 

BUT  NOT  OVER  IN  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN. 

That’s  just  what  you  have  on  the  seventh  floor,  Philadelphia  Bourse  Building. 
Twenty-two  different  makes  of  Bicycles,  nicely  arranged  for  inspection  in  a  large  airy 
room  ;  all  prominent  makes  and  more  coming  in. 

Call  on  us.  We  will  take  you  from  one  machine  to  the  other,  show  and  explain  to 
you  the  good  features  of  each  machine  separately,  then  you  can  use  your  own  common 
sense  in  selecting  one,  as  it  is  of  no  more  interest  to  us  to  sell  you  the  one  than  the  other. 

Do  you  see  the  point  ?  You  are  not  talksd  into  buying  any  particular  make.  Its 
your  own  judgment  that  selects  it,  and,  besides,  you  do  not  have  to  run  all  over  town  to 
see  the  different  makes, 

Call  on  us  ;  we  will  treat  you  right. 

CLINE  &  PFLUGFELDER, 

PERMANENT  BICYCLE  EXHIBIT. 

7th  FLOOR,  BOURSE  BUILDING. 


tub  sterling 


“Built  Like  a  Ulateh.” 


j.  n.  PETERS, 

•a-  Bicycles 


MANUFACTURED 
and  REPAIRED 


WHEEiiS  BUIET  TO  ORDER  $75.00. 

1839  Ridge  Avenue. 

Residence,  954  N.  Sixth  St. 

Do  Km  want  a  Biwit? 

If  so  buy  of  the  Manufacturers 
and  SAVE)  MONEY  ; 

A  $100  Wheel  for  $65 
“PfllliADEIiPHIA” 

High  Grade  Bicycle  Guaranteed. 

Special  attention  given  to  Repair’ng  of  all  kind 
of  Bicycles  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  the 

PHILdDELPHIJ  BICYCLE  WOBKS, 

S.  W.  Cor.  15th  and  Washington  Ave. 

Entrance  on  Lukens  Street. 


tub  Clipper 

most  popular  of  all  meblum 
pnceb  bicycles . 

^  W 

jTs  /ty  Tty  /ty  -pfY  St\ 

Jacob  Rech  Sons, 

8TH  &  GIRARD  AVE. 


The  original  Truss  Frame.  The  wheel 
that  will  outwear  any  two  $ico  wheels  on 
the  market. 

Ride  it  and  find  it  out  for  yourself. 

A  full  line  of  Sundries,  Bicycle  Suit¬ 
ings,  Stockings,  Bells,  Etc. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


Special  $75.  Perry  Humber  Chain  ; 
changeable  and  reversible  sprocket 
Finished  in  wine  color  and  black. 

Model  A  $60.  Finished  in  wine  color 
and  black. 

Model  B  $50.  Blue,  black  and  wine 
color. 


j.  LAYCOCK  CYCLE  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES, 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  St.  &,  Lehigh  Ave. 

REPAIRING  DONE,  Bicycles  Built  to  Order  $65.00 

JOHN  P.  BERKHOLZ, 

£  ••  MACHINIST  -  • 

FINE  BICYCLE  REPAIRING 

In  all  its  branches  a  specialty;  steel  forgings 
made,  finished,  and  fitted  to  order;  wheels  re¬ 
enameled  and  nickel-plated.  Wheels  built  to 
order. 

409  Cherry  Street. 

James  Edwards  &  Go., 

Bicycle  Manufacturers, 

••••AND— 

General  Repairers, 

738  S.  Broad  St. 

Branch:  4916  Lancaster  Ave. 

First  class  wheels  built  from  $50  up  to  $65 


W.  S.  Emerson  &  Co., 


.820  ARCH  STREET 


THINGS  COMING  OUR  WAY 


ate  plated  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Try  our  nickel-plating  on  your  bicycle  work. 


UNREbEEflEb 


Bicycles 


ONE-THIRD  ORIGINAL  VALUE 

Columbias,  Victors,  Ramblers,  Spald 
ing,  Relay  Pacer,  Stormers  and  al 
prominent  makes  of  ladies’  gents  and 
children’s. 


Manhattan  Loan  and  Storage  Co., 


ESHliEJVIflJ'i  &  LIGHTflEFL 

STANDARD  PLATING  WORKS.  iath  and  Hamilton  Sts.,  Phila. 


814  MINE  STREET. 

Liberal  Loans  Made  on  all  Kinds  of  Bicycles 
at  Low  Rates. 


Latest  Bicycle  Novelty... 

A  New  and  Useful  Friend 

~  Great  Columbian  Bicycle  Watch 
$3.75 - $3.75 

F°r  excellency  of  wear,  accuracy  of  time,  it  is  the  most  handsomely  manufactured 
Bicycle  Watch,  made  in  three  sizes,  viz  :  Gents,  Boys  and  Ladies  sizes,  plain  or  beautifully 
engraved  designs.  We  guarantee  every  single  watch  and  engrave  your  name  on  case  free 
of  charge— inclusive  of  a  chamois  leather  case.  Orders  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  are  received 
under  highest  appreciation  from  the  owners.  Do  not  fail  to  order  a  watch  (only  3.75) 
shipped  at  once  by  express.  The  cases  manufactured  are  the  nearest  production  to  a  solid 
18K.  gold  watch.  It  puzzles  experts  and  has  revolutionized  the  watch  industry  of  the 
19th  Century. 

“Th<f  Non*Det^ctable  Gold  5ic\)cl<?  Watch” 

with  excellent  movement,  stem  winders  and  stem  set,  for  pocket  wear  or  attachable  to  your 
bicycle.  Now  in  use  on  every  bicycle  in  Burope. 


Address :  Colutcbihn  Bicycle  Mhtch  Co., 

...Offices  and  Salesroom... 

101  Beekman  St.,  cor.  Pearl. 

In  ordering  please  mention  “AflERICAN  CYCLING”  W  YORK  CITY. 


It  Will  Not  Leak  { 

^  ’97  TRIURIPH  V0LYE 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 


The  Simplest  Valve. 

The  most  Perfect  Valve. 

No  Springs,  no  Plnnger. 
Fitted  to  all  makes  of  Tires. 


Sample  pair  with  pump  connection  $1.00,  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 


TRIUMPH  VALVE  CO., 


MENTION  AMERICAN  CYCLING 


1232  JIarket  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


aBS/aaaEe/PBaaaggB^oaeEEoaBSEBaaBagHEBoaa/aaaaa/aEfgaBBaaaF’g/aBg'^aa^g' 


WITHOUT  FATIGUE? 

^Fleer’s  Guru-Kola  Gum 


and  you  will  certainly  do  it! 


HESRN  describes  TRe  Ralive  Kola  Gltewers. 

“  Muscles  of  dense  fibres,  solid  as  mahogany,  Apollos 
in  bronze  and  gold;  pictures  of  anatomical  grace  and 
symetry  perfect  from  crown  to  heel.” 


{i,,  African  burden  bearers  march  miles 

1\a  under  heavy  loads  beneath  tropical  skies, 
It  yet  they  never  wince  despite  the  terrific 
P  strain.  THEY  CHEW  KOEA  NUTS 
tb  and  suffer  neither  Hunger,  Thirst  nor 
U  Fatigue. 

j|.  Each  tablet  of  FEEER’S  GURU- 

KOLA  contains  five  (5)  grains  KORA 
Jj..  NUT — It  prevents  THIRST,  allays  HUN- 

tl-  GER,  KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT. 

SEND  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

j:"  25C- 

I  and  we  will  mail  you  six  packages  for 

i|  trial. 

j  Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

I  107-109  CHESTNUT  ST., 

♦If  Philadelphia. 


FLEER’S  Q  U  r  1 1 


1  ri  W1H  make  your 
IVO I  d  muscles  bard  as  iron 


U  HOUSE 
0011 


You  can  make  money  and 
confer,  a  favor  on  your 
members  by  SEEDING 


QUENCHES 


BUILDS' 


TRADC  1  _  ^MARK. 

MAKE5-MU5CLE5HARDA5I 


Beyond  question  the  finest 
and  most  useful  CHEW¬ 
ING  GUM  SOED. 

—Write— 

ERIK  H.  FLEER  1 00., 

107-109  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 


Enclose  25c.  for  Samples. 


^MEJyCftN 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE — 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1333  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N*w  York  and  Chicago* 


Subsorlptan,  On*  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copias,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyollng,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  July  34,  1896. 


CYCLING  AND  POLITICS. 

Political  cycling  clubs  or  cycling  con¬ 
tingents  formed  of  members  of  political 
clubs  are  already  becoming  features  of 
the  campaign  now  on  for  President. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  New 
York  City  and  parts  of  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  rest  of  the  country  will 
follow  suit.  The  politicians  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  tumble  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  thing  they  can  do 
to  tickle  the  cycling  element  into  active 
work. 

*  *  * 

RULES  OF  THE  ROAD. 

About  the  most  wanted  thing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cycling  is  the  observance 
upon  the  part  of  all  those  who  ride  bi¬ 
cycles  of  the  rule  of  the  road.  So  many 
bicycles  are  being  ridden  now,  especially 
in  and  near  our  large  cities  that  it  has 
become  an  imperative  necessity  to  do 
something  towards  insuring  a  general 
and  systematic  observance  of  the  laws 
governing  the  use  of  the  road  by  ve¬ 
hicles.  In  Europe,  and  especially  in  Eng¬ 


land  and  France,  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  matter  of  observing 
the  rule  of  the  road,  with  which  nearly 
everjr  person  in  those  countries  appears 
to  be  acquainted.  A  bicycle  rider  or  car¬ 
riage  driver  there,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  would  feel  ashamed  of  himself  if  he 
did  not  observe  what  he  and  everybody 
else  knew  was  the  plain  and  simple  law 
which  brought  safety  and  comfort  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others.  In  this 
country  the  case  seems  to  be  different. 
Many  riders  appear  to  take  pleasure  in 
making  things  unpleasant  for  other  riders 
and  drivers.  Instead  of  making  it  a 
rule  to  invariably  turn  to  the  left  when 
they  want  to  pass  a  rider  or  driver  trav¬ 
eling  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves, 
many  cyclers  make  it  a  point  whenever 
they  can  do  so  of  passing  on  the  right, 
and  when  two  or  three  riders  are  to¬ 
gether  they  generally  divide  up  and  pass 
upon  both  the  right  and  left  side.  The 
accupant  of  a  carriage  or  even  the  rider 
of  a  bicycle  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
his  eyes  behind  him  in  order  to  see  what 
is  going  on  there.  If  he  swerves  for  any 
reason  to  the  right,  and  happens  to  catch 
a  bicycle  rider,  who,  coming  up  behind 
him  is  passing  on  that  side,  the  fault  lies 
wholly  with  the  rider  coming  up,  and 
no  blame  should  be  attached  to  the  driver 
of  the  vehicle  which  had  been  ahead.  A 
very  good  proposition  has  been  made  in 
New  York  city,  that  the  metropolitan 
clubs  should  all  incorporate  in  their  by¬ 
laws  a  clause  binding  every  member  who 
joins  the  organization  to  abide  by  and 
strictly  adhere  to  the  recognized  rules  of 
the  road.  This  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  clubs  all  over  the  country  to  do. 
It  would,  help  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
the  public  roads  than  obtains  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

*  *  * 

MAKING  ITSELF  FELT. 

The  majority  of  people  while  they 
note  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
bicycle  do  not  fully  realize  the  extent  to 
which  that  use  has  grown  within  the 
past  12  months.  Almost  every  city 
throughout  the  country  is  giving  some 
sort  of  attention  to  the  matter  of  how 
to  best  legislate  for  and  protect  both  the 
riders  and  non-riders  of  bicycles,  for  it 
would  seem  that  the  former  class  are 
fast  becoming  as  numerous  as  the  latter. 
Taking  the  metropolis  as  a  case  in  point 
the  New  York  Telegram  only  a  week 
ago  made  the  statement  that  within  five 
years  the  city  of  New  York  has  had 
added  to  the  number  of  vehicles  that 
use  the  streets  at  least  200,000  bicycles. 
Had  200,000  additional  carriages  and 
wagons  suddenly  been  placed  on  the 
streets  the  city  would  have  noted  the 
difference  much  more  quickly.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  vehicles  by  the  addition  of  bi¬ 
cycles  has  caused  commotion  only  by 
the  surprise  expressed  at  seeing  so  many 
of  them,  for  the  bicycle  is  a  compact 
machine  and  takes  up  very  little  room. 
In  the  course  of  two  years  more  it  is 
believed  the  number  of  bicycles  in  New 
York  will  be  doubled.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  problem  to  take  care  of  them  when 


that  happens.  Not  that  they  cannot  he 
accommodated  on  one  street.  So  long 
as  there  are  only  two  or  three  thorough¬ 
fares  that  are  particularly  adpted  to 
the  bicycle,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
their  pavement,  the  cyclists  will  flock 
to  them. 

When  it  comes  to  providing  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  half  million  riders  on  these  few 
streets  it  is  apparent  they  will  be  safe 
neither  for  cyclists  nor  for  pedestrians. 
In  projecting  street  improvements  for 
the  future  it  would  be  wise  for  city  offi¬ 
cials  to  place  a  great  deal  of  importance 
on  the  factor  of  the  bicycle,  not  forget¬ 
ting  that  the  number  will  grow  larger, 
in  all  human  probability,  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  as  they  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  the  needs  of  streets  suitable  for  their 
use  will  become  greater.  It  is  not  a 
special  privilege  to  improve  streets  for 
the  use  of  half  a  million  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  It  has  been  deemed  wise 
to  build  roads  for  horseback  riding,  when 
that  pleasure  in  its  best  days  has  never 
been  the  pleasure  of  one-tenth  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  ride  the  bicycle.  As 
streets  are  improved  and  roads  grow 
better  the  bicycle  will  become  more  and 
more  the  vehicle  of  convenience  and  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  less  that  of  pleasure  alone. 
There  are  500,000  people  in  New  York 
to-day  who  would  ride  the  bicycle  to  and 
from  their  work  were  the  streets  in  such 
condition  as  to  permit  them  to  do  so. 

What  a  rest  it  would  be  for  ears  deaf¬ 
ened  by  the  clamor  and  rattle  of  city 
noises  to  revel  once  again  in  the  charm 
of  that  quiet  which  comes  only  to  those 
who  live  with  nature,  where  artificial 
progress  has  made  but  little  headway! 
The  lowing  of  the  cow,  the  shrill  notes  of 
the  cock,  the  clucking  of  the  hens,  and 
even  the  deep  bass  grunts  of  the  pig  are 
music,  compared  with  the  clatter  of  iron- 
shod  hoofs  on  flinty  stones,  the  rumble 
and  bluster  of  wheels  bound  with  iron 
dashing  over  noisy  pavements,  or  the 
harsh  shrieks  of  wheels  that  grind  on 
non  curves.  As  a  noise  detractor  the 
bicycle  is  a'  factor  counting  one  hundred 
per  cent.,  for  it  makes  no  noise  that  is 
appreciable. 

Every  city  in  the  country  in  a  modified 
way  has  the  same  story  to  tell  as  New 
York,  and  as  an  agent  for  pleasure  and 
also  as  an  agent  for  bringing  about  great 
public  improvements  in  the  way  of  better 
streets  and  highways  the  bicycle  is 
scoring  high. 

*  *  * 

A  FOOT  PARACHUTE. 

What  will  we  see  next  as  a  product  of 
prudery  altogether  out  of  place  in  these 
latter  days  of  the  19th  century.  It  is 
reported  that  the  latest  attachment  for 
a  ladies’  bicycle,  is  an  affair  which  opens 
like  an  umbrella  in  front  to  conceal  the 
feet  in  pedalling.  The  statement  is  made 
that  this  device  is  the  idea  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  man.  We  would  not  like  to  be 
that  man.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  Chicago’s  fair  riders 
to  get  after  that  man  and  make  his  life 
so  miserable  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
move  to  the  village  of  New  York. 
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The  Masculine  Wish. 

O,  for  some  other  land  than  this,  in  any 
sort  of  zone, 

Where  females  still  are  females,  where 
new  women  are  unknown! 

Where  the  eternal  fitness  of  all  things 
there’s  naught  to  jar! 

Where  women  wear  no  clothes  of  men, 
their  forms  divine  to  mar; 

Where  clinging  robes  are  still  the  style,  as 
in  the  long  ago, 

’Till  bicycles  brought  pantaloons  and  plung¬ 
ed  us  into  woe! 

May  some  new  Moses  lead  us  soon  to  that 
thrice-blessed  shore, 

Where  the  bloomers  cease  from  blooming 
and  the  panties  pant  no  more! 

— Charles  J.  Colton,  in  New  Orleans 

Times-Democrat. 


RECKLESS  RIDING. 


How  the  Matter  of  Fast  Riding'  is 
Dealt  AVith  ia  England. 

Criminal  liability  for  the  reckless  rid¬ 
ing  of  a  bicycle  was  visited  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  four  months’  hard  labor  in  the 
recent  .English  case  of  Regina  vs.  Par¬ 
ker,  which  was  tried  at  Eewes  assizes. 
The  defendant  was  charged  in  an  in¬ 
dictment  for  manslaughter,  and  also  for 
furiously  driving  a  carriage  or  vehicle 
contrary  to  section  115  of  the  offenses 
against  the  person  act  of  1861.  The  sen¬ 
tence  was  imposed  upon  a  plea  of  guilty 
to  the  second  indictment.  This  plea  was 
accepted,  although  the  prosecution  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  conviction  for  man¬ 
slaughter  would  be  supported.  The  Eaw 
Journal  quotes  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  as 
saying  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  had  very  mercifully  asked  only  for 
a  conviction  on  an  indictment  to  which 
the  prisoner  was  ready  to  plead  guilty, 
and  that  he  was  glad  that  some  one  had 
thought  fit  to  put  the  law  in  motion  and 
let  those  who  were  careless  and  reckless 
of  the  lives  of  others  know  that  they 
were  punishable  by  the  law.  The  Justice 
also  said  that  a  man  or  woman  who 
rides  a  bicycle  is  bound  to  conduct  it 
with  care  and  caution,  and  no  more  en¬ 
titled  to  ride  recklessly  and  furiously 
than  to  drive  a  cart  at  a  furious  pace 
through  the  street. 

Laws  or  ordinances  on  this  subject,  as 
on  all  others,  are  made  only  for  those 
who  are  either  mentally  or  morally  de¬ 
ficient,  and  not  for  those  who  are  intel¬ 
ligent  and  conscientious  enough  not  to 
need  them.  The  interesting  and  inno¬ 
cent  party  who,  for  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  been  carrying  a  gun  and  did 
not  know  it  was  loaded,  has  now  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  a  wheel,  and  his  works 
do  follow  him.  His  victim  is  often  a 
fellow  wheelman,  but  more  often  it  is 
an  elderly  lady  or  a  small  child. 


National  Meet  of  L.  A.  \V. 

The  suggestion  of  Abbott  Bassett,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  L.  A.  W.,  that  there  be 
during  the  week  of  the  L.  A.  W.  meet 
at  Louisville  a  day  devoted  to  a  reunion 
of  the  veteran  L.  A.  W.  members,  has 
attracted  general  attention  all  over  the 
country  among  those  who  have  been 
league  members  long  enough  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  veteran  bar  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  all  those  who  have  retained 
their  membership  for  ten  years.  This  sug-  . 


gestion  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  will 
doubtless  attract  to  Louisville  a  large 
number  of  the  older  wheelmen. 

A  dance  on  Fountain  Ferry  track  by 
electric  light  will  be  one  of  the  novel 
features  of  entertainment.  A  large  band 
will  be  stationed  on  a  platform  in  the 
centre  of  the  track.  There  will  be  room 
for  several  thousand  dancers. 

A  century  run  over  the  original  century 
course,  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  and 
return,  will  be  an  entertaining  feature 
for  long  distant  road  riders.  It  was  on 
this  course  that  the  first  century  ever 
ridden  in  one  day  in  the  United  States 
was  made  by  two  Louisville  riders,  in 
1881 — Orville  Anderson  and  Will 
Francke. 

There  will  be  numerous  short  and  long 
runs  to  places  of  interest  around  Louis¬ 
ville.  The  most  important  of  these  will 
be  to  Mammoth  Cave,  115  miles,  over 
good  and  bad  roads.  This  run  will  start 
►Sunday,  August  16,  and  preparations  will 
be  made  to  take  care  of  300  riders.  Other 
trips  will  be  through  the  Blue  Grass 
country,  over  the  finest  pikes  in  the 
world.  Daniel  Boone’s  tomb,  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  will  be  visited,  and  Ashland,  the 
home  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Lexington,  will 
be  one  of  the  sights. 


Trans-Continental  Record. 

On  Thursday,  July  9,  two  tired  and 
dusty  cyclers  rode  up  to  the  City  Hall, 
8an  Francisco,  and  were  immediately 
surrounded  by  cyclists  who  had  been  in 
waiting  many  hours  in  expectation  of 
their  coming.  They  were  John  La 
France  and  Norman  De  Baux,  and  they 
had  ridden  from  New  York  to  8an  Fran¬ 
cisco  four  days  faster  than  the  existing 
record. 

They  left  New  York  city  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  1,  making  the  exact  time  of 
37  days,  14  hours  and  30  minutes.  The 
total  number  of  miles  covered  was 
3635%,  or  an  average  of  nearly  100  miles 
a  day  throughout  the  entire  trip. 

The  best  previous  record  was  by  John 
H.  Wiltz,  whose  eastward  time  was  41 
days,  1  hour  and  45  minutes. 

New  Pump. 

A  telescope  bicycle  pump  has  been  in¬ 
vented  in  Bavaria.  When  closed  it  is 
but  six  inches  long;  when  extended  it  is 
21  inches.  It  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  It  consists  of  four  cylinders,  one 
inside  the  other,  each  cylinder  acting  as 
a  piston  for  the  next.  Great  power  is 
claimed  for  it.  When  not  in  use  the  rub¬ 
ber  coupling,  which  is  attached  to  the 
pump,  is  taken  off  and  placed  in  the  in¬ 
nermost  tube. 


Woman’s  Wise  Words. 

“With  many  of  the  brightest  and  most 
intelligent  people  of  the  world  riding  the 
’bicycle,  with  physicians  advocating  its 
use  and  riding  themselves,  with  women 
hailing  the  dress  reform  it  has  brought 
with  it  as  a  blessing  to  the  sex,  how 
perfectly  absurd  for  a  parcel  of  people 
who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  it 
to  condemn  the  pastime  as  immoral  and 


degrading?”  One  of  the  smartest  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  New  York  woman's  club  gave 
voice  to  that  bright  little  speech.  She 
was  unanimously  indorsed. 


Youthful  Centurion. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  claims  to  have  the 
youngest  rider  of  a  century  run  in  the 
country  or  the  world.  He  is  but  3 
years  old,  and  is  a  son  of  H.  C.  Bryant, 
of  the  Bryant  Iron  Works.  He  made 
his  century  about  three  weeks  ago,  rid¬ 
ing  from  Buffalo  to  Dunkirk  and  re¬ 
turn.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he 
did  any  pedalling  himself,  as  he  left 
that  part  of  the  undertaking  to  his 
father,  upon  whose  wheel  he  rode,  seated 
on  a  little  contrivance  adjusted  to  the 
handle-bar  fork.  He  stood  the  trip  man¬ 
fully,  and  did  not  seem  a  particle  the 
worse  for  his  ride,  which  required  about 
12  hours  to  complete  it.  George  William 
is  a  rosy-cheeked  youngster,  and  al¬ 
though  he  has  never  ridden  a  bicycle, 
he  can  make  the  wheel  of  his  playmate's 
velocipede  go  ’round  at  a  lively  gait. 


Promotes  Temperance. 

Two-thirds  of  the  cyclists  who  ride 
never  are  guilty  of  drinking  anything 
stronger  than  water.  “It  has  been  the 
best  temperance  lesson  in  the  world  to 
me,”  said  a  young  man  at  a  road  house 
recently.  “Not  that  I  am  a  drinking 
man  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  once 
labored  under  the-  impression  that  a  glass 
of  cool  beer  was  very  refreshing  after 
exertion.  My  bicycle  riding  has  taught 
me  that  it  is  not  beer  that  I  want,  but 
water.  If  I  drink  anything  other  than 
water  it  is  a  non-alcoholic  beverage.  It 
isn’t  good  for  a  rider,  and  the  sensation 
of  riding  is  all  the  stimulant  I  want 
without  helping  myself  to  anything 
stronger.” 


Tlie  Blessed  Skirt. 

One  of  the  probable  reasons  for  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  skirt  from  the  bloomer  cos¬ 
tume  is  advanced  by  the  Buffalo  Times 
as  follows; 

A  writer  in  a  New  York  paper  asks 
a  question  that  seems  rather  superflu¬ 
ous  in  the  light  of  latter-day  new-wo- 
man  revelations.  He  inveighs  against 
the  time-honored  skirt,  which  he  says  is 
both  servile  and  ridiculous,  and  asks: 
“What  is  the  skirt  for?” 

In  view  of  the  mpny  bicycle  bloomers 
exposes  which  are  constantly  “going  on 
around  us,”  and  the  knock-kneed  ex¬ 
periences  which  occasionally  offend  the 
aesthetic  sight  of  the  connoisseur,  it 
would  seem  that  the  skirt  is  a  blessing, 
as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned.  The 
old-fashioned  man  is  a  stickler  for 
beauty  wholly  adorned,  and  does  not 
like  to  be  ruthlessly  undeceived  at  one 
full  swoop,  or  swish. 

The  gloves  which  properly  clad  bi¬ 
cyclists  wear  fasten  in  the  back.  There 
is  no  opening  over  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
so  that  the  pressure  on  the  handle  bar 
does  not  bruise  the  wrist.  There  are 
perforations  in  the  palm  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  air. 


Immolated. 
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She  worshiped  the  wheel  as  her  idol— 
It  was  more  than  the  world  to  her; 
And  she  finally  died  a-scorching — 

A  burnt  offering,  as  it  were. 

Detroit  Tribune. 


DEFENDS  CYCLING. 

An  Ohio  Clergyman  Delivers  an  Ad¬ 
dress  in  Support  of  the  Use  of 

the  Bicycle. 

As  an  answer  to  many  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  advanced  by  opponents 
of  the  use  of  the  bicycle,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  and  in 
answer  to  the  vaporings  of  the  Women’s 
Rescue  League  of  Washington,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  an  address,  recently  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Montgomery,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  i9  worthy  of  careful  note. 
Mr.  Montgomery  says  about  the  bicycle: 

“The  invention  of  mechanical  instru¬ 
ments  has  produced  a  very  great  change 
in  the  structure  of  society.  It  is  also 
evident  that  these  acquisitions  very  great¬ 
ly  influence  the  habits  and  institutions  of 
a  people.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive 
to  notice  the  development  and  influence 
which  the  introduction  of  such  a  me¬ 
chanical  appliance  as  the  bicycle  has 
upon  society.  In  this  machine  an  old  me¬ 
chanical  principle  has  been  utilized,  and 
is  thereby  made  the  basis  of  human  lo¬ 
comotion. 

“It  is  not  a  plaything,  to  be  used  during 
some  leisure  moments,  but  it  is  being 
used  with  some  very  notable  results, 
saving  time  and  strength,  and  even  as 
an  automatic  contrivance  increases  the 
amount  of  production  many,  many  times. 
Mechanical  traction  is  to  supplant  ani¬ 
mal  traction.  The  latter  will  soon  disap¬ 
pear.  The  graceful  construction  of  the 
bicycle,  its  unusual  strength  in  proportion 
to  its  weight  and  size,  the  friction  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum,  are  features  which 
will  make  it  a  vehicle  of  world  wide  use¬ 
fulness. 

“To  physical  health  the  bicycle  is  ren¬ 
dering  good  service.  It  has  entered  the 
world  of  athletics,  and  thus  far  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  remained  clean  and  honor¬ 
able.  Every  day  reports  some  memor¬ 
able  feats  of  skill  in  the  wheelman  vieing 
with  the  horse  of  flesh  or  steel. 

"It  is  needful  that  our  life  be  in  con¬ 
stant  circulation.  Rest  is  found  in 
change.  The  pond,  yonder  is  nothing  but 
a  stagnant  pool  because  it  selfishly  keeps 
what  it  has.  The  flowing  brook  is  pure 
and  sweet  because  it  expends  its 
strength.  It  lives  by  giving  what  it  re¬ 
ceives.  By  using  our  forces  and  ener¬ 
gies,  by  spending  what  we  have,  we  not 
only  keep  them  pure  but  we  increase 
their  power. 

“It  is  better  for  us  to  assume  the  risk 
of  taking  ‘headers,’  riding  till  our  breath 
is  short  and  our  cheeks  a  rosy  red ,  aj  e, 
is  even  better  to  pay  an  occasional  sur¬ 
geon's  bill  than  to  keep  these  physical 
energies  housed  up.  W  e  want  young 
life  to  use  in  every  drop  of  blood  there 
is  throbbing  in  the  veins.  Better  be 
tired  than  to  be  moody,  better  be  wear} 
than  morbid.  The  bicycle  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  legitimate  ways  in  which 
these  physical  energies  can  be  revitaliz¬ 


ed.  It  is  symbolical  of  the  day  in  which 
we  live.  It  fascinates  us  because  of  the 
speed  which  it  affords.  Surely  this  is 
characteristic  of  our  age  of  hurry  and 
hustle.  The  people  of  to-day  are  utili¬ 
tarian.  They  require  that  business  must 
join  hands  with  pleasure.  What  then  is 
more  useful  than  the  bicycle,  or  what 
instrument  could  be  more  popular  in 
such  a  practical  age? 

“To  the  present  generation  the  bicy¬ 
cle  has  come  with  overtures  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  comfort.  There  are  some  meth¬ 
ods  of  business  which  threaten  the  good 
health  of  the  working  multitudes.  The 
impurities  of  the  air  in  busy  centres  soon 
take  the  rosy  hue  from  the  maiden’s 
cheek  and  turn  pale  the  currents  of  red 
in  the  face  of  the  youth.  Fresh  air! 
Fresh  air!  is  the  panacea,  and  the  bi¬ 
cycle  has  opened  the  door  through  which 
a  large  measure  has  come.  It  has  lifted 
the  multitude  above  the  toil  and  tumult, 
above  the  drudgery  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  and  enabled  it  to  leave  behind 
the  dust,  din  and  bustle  and  move  along 
beside  the  lake  and  hill  top.  What 
Whitney’s  machine  did  for  the  produc- 
tioi  of  cotton,  the  bicycle  has  done  for 
the  emancipation  of  human  health  and 
comfort.  Every  invention  has  its  moral 
influence. 

“There  are  no  wicked  things;  wicked¬ 
ness  does  not  inhere  in  things,  but  in 
the  displacement  and  misuse  of  them. 
Everything  is  beautiful  and  good  in  its 
time  and  place.  The  bicycle  is  bringing 
to  society  many  moral  gains.  ****** 
If  it  is  right  and  proper  for  man  or 
woman  after  the  hours  of  devotion  to 
take  a  quiet  stroll  through  the  forest 
or  to  got  hither  in  the  carriage,  it  is 
also  a  good  deed  for  the  cyclist  to  go 
thence  on  his  wheel.” 


Pointers. 

In  Naples  if  a  person  rides  a  wheel 
for  pleasure  he  is  taxed  10  francs.  If 
he  uses  it  partly  for  business  he  pays 
only  5. 

A  dispatch  from  London  says  that 
the  cheapness  of  money  continues  to 
stimulate  the  promotion  of  public  com¬ 
panies,  cycles  and  breweries  being  the 
favorites.  The  stock  market  has  been 
quiet.. 

Mr.  Harry  Hodgson,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  wheelmen  in  the  United 
States,  identified  for  years  past  with 
cycling  in  New  Orleans,  has  just  been 
made  Chief  Consul  of  the  Louisiana  di¬ 
vision  L.  A.  W. 

George  Banker,  the  professional  who, 
while  training  for  the  cash  prizes  in 
France,  was  attacked  with  typhoid 
fever  several  months  ago,  has  returned 
home.  He  is  now  mending  fast,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  race  in  America 
this  year.  He  is  anxious  to  ride,  but 
his  condition  will  hardly  warrant  his 
training. 

Regarding  the  great  crowd  of  cycle 
riders  seen  on  the  Boulevard  in  New 
York  City  every  Sunday  the  New  York 
Sun  says:  “The  variety  of  costumes  is 
as  great  as  is  that  of  wheels,  but  there 
is  a  great  uniformity  in  one  thing,  and 
that  is  the  desire  to  go  at  top  speed. 
Sunday  is  the  day  for  scorchers.  Then 
all  the  pent-up  bicycling  enthusiasm  of 
the  week  finds  its  outlet.  They  hump 
over  the  hired  handle  bars  and  get 
cricks  in  their  backs  in  the  desperate 
effort  to  attain  something  like  racing 
speed,  and  the  rattle  of  their  old  wheels 
along  the  smooth  pavements  sounds  like 
a  convention  of  milk  wagons  in  Madison 
County. 
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The  Grandmother  of  ’70  and  ’90. 

In  the  good  old  times,  said  an  ancient  man, 
Our  grandmothers  used  a  wheel; 

And  they  crooned  a  lullaby  soft  and  low, 
As  their  fingers  plied  the  reel. 

They  carded  the  wool  and  spun  the  yarn. 

From  the  sheep  around  their  door, 

It  was  homespun  (doth  that  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used 

In  the  good  old  days  of  yore. 

In  these  modern  times,  sighed  the  ancient 
man, 

’Tis  a  different  cloth  they  wear; 

'Tis  crepon  and  satin  and  novelty  goods, 
Imported  from  everywhere. 

Alas  for  the  good  old  times  long  lied, 

And  farewell  to  the  spinning  whee1: 

Tied  up  with  a  ribbon  or  decked  with 
flags, 

It  is  silent  along  with  the  reel. 

’Tis  a  different  kind  of  a  wheel,  he  said, 
That  these  modern  grandmothers  use ; 
Columbias,  Waverleys,  Diamonds,  Hearns, 
Whichever  make  they  may  choose. 

’Tis  a  different  way  they  use  the  wheel, 
Alas  that  it  thus  should  be! 

These  modern  grandmothers  ride  on  a 
wheel. 

As  they  flock  to  the  bicycle  tea. 

With  shortened  skirts  and  a  tauury  hat, 
And  their  leggings  laced  up  high, 

There  is  never  a  day  but  you  will  see 
These  grandmothers  riding  by. 
Grandmothers!  Yes,  and  grandfathers,  too! 

And  with  them  their  daughters  and  sons, 
All  pumping  along  through  the  dust  and 
heat, 

On  their  way  to  the  bicycle  runs. 

Oh,  shade  of  George  Washington!  what 
would  you  say? 

It  would  make  all  your  senses  roe.. 

To  look  from  the  Capitol  window  to-day 
And  see  Martha  ride  by  on  a  wheel. 

They  may  talk  to  me  for  a  year  and  a  day 
Of  modern  bicycle  tricks, 

But  give  me  the  old-fashioned  grandmother, 
dear, 

And  the  wheel  of  seventy-six. 

— J.  K.,  in  Hartford  Courant. 


THE  MOORESTOWN  MASSACRE. 


Higii-lianded  Proceedings  on  tlie 

Part  of  Local  Muttonlieads  Raise 

a  Storm  of  Indignation. 

Figuratively  speaking  there  was  a 
massacre  of  cyclers  at  Moorestown,  N. 
J.,  on  Sunday  week.  On  that  day  of 
general  peace  and  quiet  the  authorities 
of  the  “Jersey”  burg,  like  WycklifF s 
soldiers  in  Scott’s  celebrated  lay,  “all 
waked  at  once,”  and  lay  in  wait  in  the 
high  grass  just  outside  of  the  built-up 
section  of  the  town  and  mercilessly 
scooped  into  their  drag-net  of  suddenly 
aroused  effort  for  the  public  weal  some 
forty  unfortunate  bicycle  riders  who  had 
there  and  then  to  pay  over  sums  of  mon¬ 
ey  varying  in  amount  from  $5  to  $6.80 
by  way  of  fines.  The  government  of 
Moorestown  has  been  jubliant  ever  since, 
the  treasury  has  been  refilled  and  the 
goose  hangs  high. 

There  is,  however,  general  indignation 
felt  throughout  very  nearly  all  Moores¬ 
town  over  the  high-handed  proceedings 
of  the  authorities,  and  for  the  following 
reason:  "While  sidewalk  riding  is  not 
allowed  within  the  confines  of  the  town 
proper,  and  while  it  is  not  practiced  there 
when  the  more  open  roads  of  the  town¬ 
ship  are  reached,  which  are  not  always 
in  the  best  of  condition,  cyclers  and  es¬ 
pecially  tourists  from  a  distance  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  riding  along  the 
side-paths  some  of  which  are  but  narrow 
strips  without  curbing.  The  authorities 
of  Moorestown  started  in  on  Sunday 
week  to  make  a  “haul”  and  incidentally 
to  acquire  wealth.  They  raked  up  a  law 


which  forbids  riding  on  any  sidewalk  in 
the  township  outside  the  town  proper, 
dispatched  Constables  to  lie  in  the  grass 
outside  the  built-up  portion  of  the  town 
and  ordered  the  arrest  of  every  one  rid¬ 
ing  on  the  curbless  sidewalk.  The  results 
were  as  stated  above.  Many  of  the  men 
arrested  and  mulcted  to  the  amounts 
stated  came  from  a  distance.  One  New 
York  man,  it  is  stated,  left  his  watch, 
and  several  other  riders  their  machines 
as  security  for  their  fines.  Every  man 
who  waived  a  hearing  was  let  off  with 
a  $5  fine,  while  those  who  did  not  were 
“soaked,”  as  one  rider  indignantly  ex¬ 
pressed  himself,  to  the  tune  of  $6.86. 
That  the  riders,  strangers  and  otherwise, 
who  fell  into  trouble  were  innocent  in 
most  instances  of  intent  to  break  the 
law  was  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
they  easily  fell  into  the  open  jaws  of  the 
low-lying  Constables. 

It  was  the  general  impression  that 
the  law  did  not  apply  to  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  to  substantiate  this  it  is  al¬ 
leged  that  all  the  arrests  were  made 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Township  Committeeman 
Charles  Collins^  residence.  One  case  is 
cited  where  a  wheelman  rode  down  the 
sidewalk  to  one  of  the  officers  and  ac¬ 
costed  him  thus:  “Hello,  what’s  the 
racket  down  here?”  The  officer  replied 
“Come  along  with  me;  I  will  show  you,” 
and  therewith  the  innocent  cycler  was 
placed  under  arrest  and  compelled  to 
pay  the  usual  fine. 

The  cyclers  of  the  town  have  been  up 
in  arms  for  the  past  week  over  what 
they  consider  unthinking,  undigni¬ 
fied  and  pig-headed  action  on  the  part 
of  the  men  elected  to  office,  and  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  community  is  with  them. 
Their  argument  is  that  if  the  author¬ 
ities  wanted  to  take  action  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  they  should  have  done  what  they 
thought  fit  in  arresting  riders,  if  they 
deemed  that  to  be  the  best  way  to  warn 
them  or  draw  general  attention  to  the 
existence  of  what  they  claim  is  an 
existing  law.  Even  a  nominal  fine  of 
50  cents  or  a  dollar,  given  that  the  law 
applied  to  the  case,  would  have  effected 
the  results  desired,  but  it  would  seem 
that  funds  were  low,  and  hence  tire 
raid. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  the  L.  A.  W. 
if  possible  take  up  the  matter,  and  the 
cyclers  and  citizens  of  Moorestown  offer 
to  subscribe  at  least  $100  to  find  out 
if  the  spirit  of  whatever  law  exists  in 
Moorestown  governing  the  matter  could 
not  have  been  administered  instead  of 
the  exact  letter.  The  action  of  the 
Moorestown  authorities  was  high-handed 
enough  to  recommend  them  ten  times 
over  as  good  mutton-headed  time-serv¬ 
ers  for  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  some  other 
ruling  power,  the  antithesis  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  insuring  law  and  order. 

New  Water  Cyele. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
says:  Something  new  in  river  craft  will 
make  its  appearance  on  the  Potomac 
this  week.  It  is  called  the  hydrocycle 
by  scientific  people,  but  a  river  bicycle 


by  ordinary  wheelmen.  The  hydrocycle 
consists  of  two  cigar-shaped  cylinders, 
each  containing  eight  air  tight  compart¬ 
ments,  and  built  on  the  style  of  a  cat¬ 
amaran.  These  floats  are  made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  steel,  and  are  eighteen  feet  long 
and  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 


Liberal-Minded. 

A  petition  signed  by  286  persons  has 
been  presented  to  Collingswcod,  N.  J., 
Borough  Council,  asking  that  bicyclists 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  riding  on  the 
sidewalks,  owing  to  the  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  streets. 


TACKS  AND  GLASS  IN  JERSEY. 


Merchantville,  N.  J.,  is  a  Rad  Place 
in  Wliieli  to  Ride  a  Bicycle  Just 
at  Present. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  is  not  having,  by 
reason  of  its  higli-handed  proceedings 
against  bicycle  riders,  a  monopoly  of  the 
public  attention.  Its  sister,  or  perhaps 
its  rival  town  of  Merchantville  is  get¬ 
ting  away  up  in  the  band  owing  to  the 
fact  that  numbers  of  cyclers  who  have 
passed  through  the  town  within  the  past 
week  have  had  their  pneumatic  tires 
punctured  by  tacks  and  broken  glass 
scattered  along  the  thoroughfares.  No¬ 
body  has  been  able  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  offenders  and  the  police  are  on  an 
active  hunt.  The  local  L.  A.  W.  con¬ 
sul,  M.  B.  Rudderow,  has  offered  a 
reward  of  $25  for  the  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  person  or  persons.  Bills  an¬ 
nouncing  the  reward  offered  are  being 
tacked  up  all  over  the  town,  and  there 
is  a  generally  expressed  sentiment  of 
indignation  against  what  the  residents 
consider  a  wanton  piece  of  ruffianism. 
Moorestown  and  Merchantville  are  fast 
crawling  up  alongside  the  positions  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  the  public 
eye  as  places  of  importance. 


Pointers. 

It  is  a  well  timed  innovation  of  the 
clergyman  to  look  to  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  church  by  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  wheel  and  arranging 
for  the  comfort  of  the  rider. 

An  American  bicycle  company  has  re¬ 
cently  made  a  beautiful  wheel  which  will 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Stanley,  the  Afri¬ 
can  explorer’s  wife.  It  is  enameled  in 
pure  white,  with  trimmings  of  silver,  and 
is  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship. 

The  war  against  the  bicycle  so  vig¬ 
orously  waged  in  nearly  all  the  cities 
and  large  towns 'of  the  country  a  few 
months  ago  is  visibly  subsiding.  In  some 
radical  ordinances  were  passed  and  an 
attempt  made  to  enforce  them,  but  in 
a  majority  of  the  cities  the  crusade  was 
principally  of  wind. 

It  is  not  probable  that  women  will  be 
influenced  against  riding  the  bicycle  by 
the  actions  of  a  few  crazy  reformers. 
There  is  not  a  minister,  lawyer,  doctor, 
politician  or  any  professional  or  business 
man  in  the  country  who  has  any  sense 
who  will  say  a  word  against  the  woman 
who  sees  fit  to  secure  enjoyment  and 
recreation  by  riding  a  wheel. 
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EXPERT  JUDGMENT. 


Many  Scientific  Men  Are 
Employed  to  P«oS  .IndK- 
inent  On  Every  Part  of 
a  Coin >uhi.*t. 

That  famous  and  unique  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Pope  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  the  department 
of  tests,  is  the  only  depart 
ment  of  the  kind  in  any  bicy¬ 
cle  works,  aud  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  bring  Columbia 
bicycles  nearest  to  perfection. 
But  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  does  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  scientific  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  in  the  testing 
department,  and  constantly 
employs  a  corps  of  expert 
wheelmen  who  are  kept  riding 
fiom  morning  till  night  at  all 
seasons  of  -the  year,  over  al' 
sorts  of  roads,  the  rougher  the 
better,  and  on  machines  of  al¬ 
most  every  foreign  and  Amer¬ 
ican  make.  It  is  the  business 
of  these  riders  to  put  the 
wheels  to  the  most  severe  and 
practical  tests,  and  they  are 
called  on  at  intervals  for  re¬ 
ports  as  to  their  conclusions. 
These  reports  are  considered 
at  the  regular  council  meet¬ 
ings,  in  which  some  tweuty 
heads  of  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  take  part,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  company.  These 
men  possess  the  greatest  sci¬ 
entific  aud  practical  knowledge 
of  bicycle  making;  they  are 
authorities  second  to  none  in 
their  various  departments,  and 
are  always  thinking  and  schem¬ 
ing  about  bicycles  aud  the  way 
to  bring  them  nearer  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Bong  discussions  and  argu¬ 
ments  take  place  in  these  coun¬ 
cils,  and  many  days  are  often 
devoted  to  such  minute  details 
as  the  shape  of  a  hanble-bar, 
the  curve  of  a  fork,  and  the 
proper  width  of  tread,  the 
thickness  of  a  bit  of  wire,  or  a 
trifling  increase  in  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  a  sprocket  wheel. 
Every  cycle  paper  in  the 
world  is  read  and  studied  by 
these  men,  every  new  patent  is 
looked  into  with  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  interest,  and  reports  from 
the  thousands  of  agents  ali 
over  this  country,  and  from 
hundreds  of  those  iu  foreign 
lands,  are  carefully  read  and 
discussed.  The  one  effort  of 
this  council  of  experts  is  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  means  aud  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  they  can  improve 
the  Columbia  bicycle.  The 


most  scientific  men  and  leading 
inventors  of  the  country  are 
constantly  experimenting  and 
developing  new  and  improved 
ideas  with  regard  to  bicycles 
and  all  new  features  of  real 
value  are  promptly  adopted  by 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  history  has  been 
one  of  constant  progress. 

What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  every  little  detail 
of  the  Columbia  bicycle  is 
looked  into,  and  in  the  most 


thorough  manner  possible,  and 
that  it  must  pass  a  most  rigid 
examination  and  test  before 
it  is  allowed  to  be  used.  It 
means  that  the  standard  must 
be  maintained,  and  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Colum¬ 
bia  riders  must  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  most  advanced  ideas 
and  perfection  of  bicycle  con¬ 
struction  at  any  cost. 

If  there  were  no  Columbia 
there  v  ould  be  no  standard  for 
other  makers  to  go  by. 


Distinguished  Colnuil  la 
Riders. 

Prominent  among  the  many 
distinguished  personages  Who 
ride  the  Columbia  wheel  abroad 
are  The  Countess  Cairns,  the 
Countess  Maitland,  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Dyers,  Bart.;  Lady  Ed¬ 
ward  Spencer  Churchill,  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  Lady 
Kinloch,  Sir  Cuthbert  Slade, 
Bart.;  Gen.  E.  Kirkpatrick  and 
Col.  G.  M.  Fox. 


“The  added  pleasure  of  riding  a 
Columbia  is  worth  every  dollar 
of  the  $  1 00  a  Columbia  costs/' 

The  supremacy  of  Columbias 
is  admitted*  They  are  Stand¬ 
ard  of  the  World*  If  you  are 
able  to  pay  $100  for  a  bicycle, 
why  buy  any  other  ?  & 
cM 

Full  information  about  Columbias  and 
the  different  Models  for  men  and  women 
— and  for  children,  too — is  contained  in 
the  handsomest  art  book  of  the  year. 

Free  from  any  of  our  Branch  Houses  or 
Agencies  or  by  mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 


POPE  MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every  city  and 
town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly  repre¬ 
sented  in  your  vicinity  let  us  know. 


Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Sgtch  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  ofthe  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  makes 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 
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Perhaps. 

She  has  a  brand  new  wheel  picked  out, 
A  thing  of  glittering  race; 

She  made  a  Tam  O’Shanter  cap 
That  suits  her  bounie  face. 

She  has  a  fine  cyclometer; 

A  lantern  that’s  au  fait, 

And  a  costume,  too,  which  suits  her 
In  a  very  jaunty  way. 

In  fact,  the  very  last  detail 
For  cycling  is  supplied, 

And  now  they  say  that  some  fine  day 
Perhaps  she’ll  learn  to  ride. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 


FASTER  THAN  TRAINS. 


Reports  of  the  Democratic  National 

Convention  Carried  by  Pressmen 

Awheel. 

A  point  for  the  bicycle  was  scored  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  late  convention 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  at  Chicago, 
verbatim  reports  of  what  was  going  on 
during  the  night  session  were  transmit¬ 
ted  by  messengers  mounted  on  bicycles. 

It  was  thought  by  the  management  of 
the  Associated  press  that  bicycles  could 
be  employed  to  do  faster  work  and  more 
reliable  service  than  the  express  trains 
on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.  For  the 
purpose  of  performing  this  service  three 
expert  riders  were  employed  to  convey 
these  reports  from  the  convention  hall 
down  town.  The  names  of  the  men  so 
employed  were  Alfred  H.  Shugnue,  M. 
H.  Beebe  and  W.  W.  Phelps.  These 
men  rode  in  relays,  similar  to  that  of  the 
pony  express  employed  to  deliver  the 
United  States  mail  over  the  plains  in 
former  times. 

The  first  rider  conveyed  the  report  as 
far  as  Fifty-fifth  street  and  Michigan 
avenue,  where  it  was  delivered  to  a 
fresh  rider,  who  proceeded  with  it  to 
Thirty-first  street;  there  it  was  delivered 
to  a  third  rider,  who  conveyed  it  to  the 
Western  Union  building,  where  through 
pneumatic  tubes  it  was  delivered  to  the 
various  newspaper  offices  of  the  city. 

A  practical  test  of  the  system  proved 
its  great  efficiency,  and  the  young  men  so 
employed  won  encomiums  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  performed 
their  work. 


A  Cycling  Resort. 

Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  is  a  favorite 
rendezvous  for  wheelmen,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  sandy  places  the 
roads  leading  out  from  Newark  are  very 
good.  The  most  popular  route  to  the 
lake  is  via  Morristown,  Morris  Plains, 
Denville,  Dover  and  Drakesville  to  the 
steamboat  landing  on  the  lake.  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  local  authorities  to 
macadamize  a  boulevard  entirely  around 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty 
miles,  and  this  work  is  now  going  on. 


The  Colored  Brother. 

The  Colored  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  was  organized  in  September, 
1895,  and  now  has  a  total  membership 
of  3500.  Its  president  and  secretary  hail 
from  Pittsburg,  where  they  hold  office 
in  one  of  the  local  clubs.  The  organ¬ 
ization  will  have  a  race  meet  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  on  August  20,  21  and  22,  at  which 


about  2000  colored  wheelmen  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  are  expected  to 
be  present.  Arrangements  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  East  Liberty  Cyclers,  of 
Pittsburg,  composed  of  colored  riders, 
and  an  interesting  list  of  events  has  been 
arranged,  chief  among  them  being  the 
contest  for  the  trophy  cup  won  by  the 
East  Liberty  Cyclers  at  last  year’s  meet. 
It  becomes  the  property  of  the  club  win¬ 
ning  it  three  times. 


At  tlie  League  Meet. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  national 
meet  of  the  league  to  be  held  in  Louis¬ 
ville  next  mouth  will  be  the  champion¬ 
ship  racing  in  which  the  amateur  and 
professional  riders  will  compete.  Every 
season  it  has  been  alleged  that  some  of 
the  riders  in  the  amateur  class  are  as 
fast  as  the  speediest  “pros.”  The  Rac¬ 
ing  Board  has  made  rules  under  which 
both  classes  may  compete  once  a  year. 
The  prizes  will  be  championship  medals, 
and  although  they  do  not  as  a  rule  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  men  who  are  racing  for  cash, 
these  combination  events  will  be  well 
filled  this  year. 

Protect  tlie  Eyes. 

The  necessity  for  wearing  some  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  eyes  when  riding  a  wheel 
along  country  roads  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  Myriads  of  insects 
of  various  kinds  swarm  about  the  high¬ 
ways  and  persist  in  getting  into  the  eyes 
of  the  riders.  There  is  one  kind  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  seems  to  be  poisonous,  and 
in  a  number  of  cases  wheelmen  have 
been  laid  up  for  two  or  three  days  from 
the  effects  of  it.  It  is  anything  but  a 
pleasant  sensation  to  have  the  little 
pests  fly  into  one’s  organ  of  vision,  but 
when  the  after  effect  is  a  swollen  and  in¬ 


flamed  eye,  and  in  some  cases  injured 
sight,  it  becomes  obvious  that  something 
should  be  done  to  prevent  it.  As  a  rule 
those  insects  are  abroad  only  at  night, 
but  in  some  places  along  the  road,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  swampy  sections,  they  can 
be  met  with  any  time  of  the  day. 

The  New  York  Evening  Telegram 
says:  “Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or 
pen  the  saddest  are  these: —  ‘That  no 
man  has  been  able  to  invent  a  bicycle 
saddle  to  suit  everybody.’  ” 

A  young  lady  bicyclist,  of  Stroudsburg, 
in  colliding  with  a  wagon  saved  her  life 
by  hugging  the  tongue  of  the  vehicle. 
What  prehensile  experience  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  had  is  not  stated,  but  there  are 
other  girls  who  may ’fear  that  they  will 
be  run  into  by  a  team  of  horses  some 
day. 
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BICYCLES  AND  RAILROADS. 


Enormous  Number  of  Bicycles  Being 

Carried  on  Many  of  the  Rail- 

Roads. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  July 
no  less  than  75,000  bicycles  belonging  to 
passengers  leaving  New  York  were  han¬ 
dled  by  the  railroads  running  out  of  that 
city.  General  Passenger  Agent  Roberts, 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  the 
handling  of  bicycles  is  now  among  the 
most  difficult  problems  confronting  rail¬ 
road  companies.  On  July  4  the  Erie 
alone  received  5000  wheels  in  New  York 
from  outgoing  passengers.  This  com¬ 
pany  expects  a  record  of  30,000  for  the 
present  month,  or  about  1000  a  day. 
Baggage  masters  on  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey  are  this  month  for 
the  first  time  making  special  note  of 
the  bicycle  business  done  daily,  so  that 
accurate  information  may  be  had  upon 
the  subject. 

The  increase  of  business  on  that  road, 
too,  has  been  enormous,  hundreds  of 
wheels  being  carried  daily.  Employes  on 
the  morning  trains  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Roads  are  kept  busy  daily 
in  caring  for  wheels  belonging  to  su¬ 
burban  residents,  who  prefer  their  bicy¬ 
cles  to  cable  cars  or  the  elevated  as  a 
means  of  reaching  their  business.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  large  lines,  some 
of  which  have  been  seriously  inconven¬ 
ienced  by  the  increasing  number  of  bi¬ 
cycles  intrusted  to  their  care  daily. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  afford 
better  accommodations  for  the  care  of 
bicycles  in  the  cars,  officials  being 
averse  to  action  in  that  direction  until 
convinced  of  the  permanency  of  present 
demands.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
bicycles  received  from  outgoing  passen¬ 
gers  during  the  last  two  weeks  by  eight 
of  the  principal  lines  running  out  of  New 
York  are  given  out  as  follows: 


Erie  R.  R .  15,000 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey....  12,000 

Pennsylvania  It.  R .  10,000 

N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Hudson  River  R.  R. .  10,000 

Del.,  Dacka.  and  Western  R.  R .  9,000 

West  Shore  R.  R .  7,000 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  It .  7,000 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Ry  5,000 


Total  .  75,000 


These  estimates  are  probably  less  than 
the  actual  records  would  show.  They 
give  no  idea  of  the  number  of  wheels 
carried  daily  by  smaller  lines,  nor  those 
transported  by  boat  to  neighboring  cities. 

The  principal  companies  affected  are 
the  Jersey  lines  having  ferries  to  New 
York.  Much  difficulty  has  been  exper¬ 
ienced  in  transferring  bicycles  across 
the  river,  a  dozen  truck  loads  being  often 
carried  on  a  single  boat.  The  companies 
say  that  they  are  forced  to  pile  the 
wheels  on  trucks,  as  that  is  the  only 
way  to  handle  them  in  such  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Officials  admit  that  damage  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  such 
methods,  but  declare  that  hundreds  of 
men  would  have  to  be  employed  if  bi¬ 
cycles  were  wheeled  on  and  off  the  boats. 
The  chief  perplexity,  however,  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  wheels  while  on  the  cars.  As 
yet  no  practical  device  has  been  found 


for  suspending  wheels  or  holding  them 
secure  in  one  position.  Although  plans 
for  providing  better  accommodations  for 
wheels  for  a  small  fee  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  of  the  companies,  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done,  because  of  a  fear  that 
such  action  would  be  regarded  as  an  at¬ 
tempted  violation  of  law,  and  bring  about 
prolonged  litigation.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  proposal  thus  far  made  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  express  companies  join  with 
the  lines  in  offering  racks  for  rent  upon 
the  trains,  the  understanding  being  that 
the  enterprise  should  be  regarded  as  ex¬ 
press  business  only,  although  the  com¬ 
panies  would  benefit  considerably  from 
the  scheme. 


Morgan  *WrightTires 

ARE  GOOD  TIRES 

_ _ 

OUR  QUICK  REPAIR  TIRE  IS  A 
GRAND  SUCCESS  -  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  IT 


FULLY  INFLATE  BEFORE  INSERTING  REPAIR  TOOL 

Morgan  &  Wright 

CHICAGO 


Pointers. 

So  many  punctures  have  been  made  in 
prices  of  high-grade  wheels  that  bicycle 
manufacturers  are  getting  tired. 

Messrs.  Morgan  &  Wright’s  supple¬ 
ment  to  “Wheel  Talk”  for  the  folks  at 
home  created  a  great  deal  of  interest 
throughout  the  country.  The  makers  of 
the  celebrated  Morgan  &  Wright  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tires  know  how  to  address  the 
people,  and  that  is  a  gift  worth  having. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  Daniel  Webster  doing  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  then  Patrick  Henry  and 
Daniel  Webster  are  both  dead,  and  are 
perhaps  glad  of  it.  They  are  under  no 
necessity  now  to  keep  up  with  the  march 
of  improvement,  as  they  would  certainly 
have  to  do  if  they  wished  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  alive. 


Massachusetts  Road  Work. 

It  is  not  alone  in  New  York  State  that 
much  is  being  done  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  highways.  Other 
States  are  waking  up  to  the  gravity  of 
the  question,  involving  a  reform  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  good 
roads. 

Professor  Mendenhall,  the  new  head  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission,  is  making  a  study  of  the  road 
work  of  the  commission  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  continuing 
the  good  work  which  was  started  by 


George  A.  Perkins,  his  predecessor,  and 
to  bring  to  his  official  position  any  valua¬ 
ble  ideas  which  may  be  gained  from  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  of  road 
making.  While  not  much  is  being  said 
about  it,  the  commission  is  going  on  with 
its  work  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
Commissioner  Mendenhall  intends  that 
the  work  shall  he  done  in  such  a  way  as 
to  obtain  the  best  results  by  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  $600,000  appropriated  by 
the  last  Legislature. 

In  nearly  all  cases  each  part  of  the 
work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
State  Commission  is  part  of  an  extend¬ 
ed  system,  aiming  to  give  good  roads 
between  neighboring  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  so  that 
the  process  of  construction  will  in  the 
end  afford  continuous  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south  highways,  extending 
the  system  to  accommodate  the  local  and 
extended  travel  through  the  State.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  does  not  originate  the  project  for 
a  road,  but  acts  upon  petitions  from  the 
municipal  authorities  or  County  Commis¬ 
sioners.  In  nearly  every  instance  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  co-operate  with 
the  local  authorities  in  such  a  vay  that 
the  proposed  improvement  will  form  a 
part  of  the  commission’s  great  system  of 
road  improvement. 


General  Notes. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
will  erect  sign  boards  on  the  roads  all 
over  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  Dean  of  Rochester,  England, 
says  that  in  his  opinion  the  pleasure  of 
cycling,  as  compared  to  the  harm,  is  as 
Niagara  to  a  lemonade. 

The  Princess  Maud,  as  is  generally 
known  in  Europe,  is  an  ardent  cyclist. 
On  the  occasion  of  her  recent  marriage 
to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  she  re¬ 
ceived  forty-eight  wheels  among  her 
bridal  presents.  The  handle  bars  were 
elaborately  carved  with  commemorative 
inscriptions. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  railroad  com¬ 
mission  of  Massachusetts,  Sterling  El¬ 
liott,  president  of  the  L.  A.  W.,  said: 
“I  believe  that  both  trunks  and  bicycles 
should  be  paid  for.  I  believe  that  the 
rate  of  fare  should  be  made  as  low  as 
possible  for  passengers,  regardless  of 
baggage,  and  then  let  the  passenger 
having  those  articles  pay  for  them.  But 
under  our  present  system,  when  trunks 
and  baggage  are  carried  for  a  passenger 
fare,  I  believe  bicycles  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  for  the  same  rate.” 

Talking  of  cycling  and  politics  the 
New  York  World  says  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  bicycle  club  threatens  to  be  a  fad 
wherever  the  roads  are  so  good  that  the 
wind  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  ora¬ 
tors  in  reaching  the  hustings.  It  will 
seem  a  little  strange  at  first,  no  doubt, 
to  see  the  statesman  who  is  to  thrill 
the  waiting  audience  with  his  eloquence 
ride  up  at  the  head  of  his  club,  all  with 
the  bicycle  stoop  and  some  with  flannel 
shirts,  Scotch  stockings  and  golf  caps. 
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PRACTICE,  DON’T  PREACH. 


He  "Was  Free  Witli  His  Advice  and 
Got  Paid  llnek  in  Kind. 

It  don’t  do  to  be  too  free  with  your 
advice  sometimes  and  it  also  is  not  by 
any  means  polite  to  allow  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  your  attention  to  drift  in 
the  direction  of  a  girl  no  matter  bow 
pretty  she  may  be,  when  your  are  riding 
a  bicycle,  no  matter  bow  familiar  you 
may  be  with  the  wheel.  The  Chicago 
Record  emphasizes  these  facts  in  a 
story  of  a  young  man  who  on  a  boule¬ 
vard  in  the  “Windy  City”  was  having  a 
sort  of  catch-as-catch-can  struggle  with 
his  bicycle.  He  evidently  desired  to  go 
straight  up  the  boulevard,  while  the  bi¬ 
cycle  preferred  to  caress  the  curbstone— 
to  caress  both  curbstones,  the  right  one 
and  the  left  one. 

She,  in  her  dainty  summer  laces,  frills, 
furbelows  and  bronze  French  shoes,  was 
trying  to  cross  the  street.  As  she  would 
take  a  step  one  way  or  the  other  there 
was  the  bicycle  conquered  for  a  second 
into  the  direction  it  should  go.  She 
danced  back  and  forth,  and  then  at  last 
with  a  desperate  jump  backward  she 
escaped  collision. 

She  stood  still  for  an  instant  to  quiet 
her  heart  and  to  get  her  breath.  An  ele¬ 
gant,  masterful  wheelman,  an  ornament 
to  the  boulevard,  had  slowed  up.  His 
wheel  seemed  to  be  guided  by  thoughts — 
his  touch  anti  position  were  so  light  and 
careless.  He  looked  at  her  pleasantly 
and  finally  raised  his  hat  and  said: 

“Pardon  me,  madam,  but  allow  me  to 
give  you  a  bit  of  advice;  never  dodge  a 
bicycle.  Always  go  straight  ahead  and 
the  wheel  will  take  care  of  itself.” 

As  she  bowed  her  thanks  another 
wheelman  came  by  from  the  opposite 
direction.  He,  too,  looked  admiringly  at 
the  pretty  summer  girl. 

Both  wheels,  left  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  decided  that  they  would  not  turn 
out,  one  for  the  other.  They  met  fairly, 
squarely  and  determinedly,  each  doing 
its  best. 

Both  went  down,  with  the  one  whose 
rider  was  such  an  ornament  to  the 
boulevard,  and  who  so  kindly  gave  the 
advice  to  the  pretty  girl,  on  the  under¬ 
side.  Of  course,  some  one  had  to  be 
on  the  underside.  When  he  picked  him¬ 
self  up  he  found  his  immaculate  suit 
covered  in  sprinkling  mud  and  three 
spokes  in  his  wheel  broken. 

The  other  fellow  apologized  and  rode 
away. 

The  summer  girl  looked  mirthfully 
sympathetic  and  offered  an  air  pump, 
which  was  about  a  block  away  at  her 
home.  He  declined  it  curtly  and  said: 

“You  can  do  a  good  deal  with  an  air 
pump,  but  yon  can’t  blow  up  broken 
spokes.” 

“Well,  then,  the  only  thing  I  can  do,” 
said  the  maiden,  “is  to  offer  you  a  little 
advice,  if  you  will  allow  me;  always  look 
straight  ahead  when  you  ride  a  bicycle. 
Some  wheels  will  not  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.” 

He  shouldered  his  wheel  and  went 
down  an  alley  to  a  repair  shop. 


“SPRINGY”,  TENSILE  and  TOUGH! 

...Our  Adjustable... 

BEJII  -  WOOD  -  HANDLE  •••  BHR 

Gives  the  wheelman’s  hands  a  welcome  relief 
when  riding  on  rough  roads.  It  absorbs  and 
deadens  vibration,  reducing  the  fatiguing  shak¬ 
ing  that  is  such  a  strain  on  the  hands  and  arms. 

Much  Lighter  than  Metal  and  Stronger. 

IT  WILL  CARRY  THE  RIDER  THROUGH  SMASH-UPS  THAT 
WOULD  BREAK  A  METAL  BAR  OFF  SHORT. 

For  further  information  see  our  booklet. 

Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Olenwood  Ave.  &  and  St.,  Phila. 


ARE 

STANDARD 

* 


COLUMBIA 

....AND.... 

HARTFORD 

BICYCLES 

WE 

SERVE  OUR  PATRONS  AT  OUR 

TWO  BRANCHES 

. AND . 

RIDING  ACADEMIES 

WEST  PHILADELPHIA 

Belmont  and  Flm  Avenues. 

UP-TOWN 

1724-26  North  Broad  Street, 

AND  OUR  PRINCIPAL  STORE 

'^^■'816  Arch  Street-^^. 


We  hope  to  suit  your  convenience 


Hart  Cycle  Co., 


August  29  is  tlie  Date. 

Paste  this  in  your  hat.  The  Quaker 
City  Wheelmen  promise  us  the  best  meet 
of  the  season  on  August  29.  The  programme 
contains  three  amateur  and  three  profes¬ 
sional  events,  and  the  prize  list  is  the 
heaviest  ever  offered  by  tliis  club. 

It  is  said  that  there  will  be  more  large 
machines  on  the  track  on  this  day  than 
have  been  seen  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  committee  are  now  in 
communication  with  all  the  prominent  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  circuit  meet  on  that  date  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  greater  number  will 
be  brought  together  than  ever  before. 
Charlie  Church  and  Starbuck  are  both 
members  of  the  Quaker  City  Wheelmen, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  brought  together 
in  the  club  championship  race.  This  will 
prove  a  better  test  than  a  match  race. 


The  Forcipede  for  Bicycles. 

Hawthorne  &  Sheble,  of  No.  604  Chest¬ 


nut  street,  are  handling  a  new  and  valu¬ 
able  bicycle  appliance  in  the  form  of  a 


saver  of  power  and  energy. 

The  invention  is  known  as  the  forci¬ 
pede,  and  it  has  two  principal  points  of 
advantage.  It  is  well  known  that  in  rid¬ 
ing  over  rough  roads  or  in  climbing  hills 
there  is  required  a  large  amount  of  en¬ 


ergy  and  strain  upon  the  upper  levers— 
consisting  of  the  spinal  column  and  arms 


—to  maintain  the  rigidity  of  the  body. 

the  purpose  of  this  invention  is  to  save 
this  waste  of  power  and  energy  and  en¬ 
able  the  rider  to  ascend  with  ease  the 

steepest  grades,  and  also  to  eruplov  a  much 
larger  eear 


overhanging  the  seat  in  a  position  for¬ 
wardly  inclined  to  bear  downwardly  on  the 
sacral  region  of  the  back  in  line  towards 
the  pedals  when  the  latter  are  moving 
downward  whereby  the  leg  thrust  tends 
to  push  the  back  against  the  under  side 
of  the  stop. 

The  entire  weight  of  the  forcipede  is 
but  six  ounces,  and  is  so  constructed  of 
the  finest  tool  steel  that  it  will  resist  a 
pressure  of  over  200  pounds. 


Convenient. 


The  cycle  is  a  hoon  to  him 
Who  has  to  hatch  a  lie, 
Concerning  how  he  broke  his  nose 
Or  blacked  his  swollen  eye. 

— Detroit  News. 


At  Work  in  New  York. 

Chief  Consul  Isaac  B.  Potter,  of  the 
New  York  State  division  of  the  L.  A. 
W.,  is  contemplating  a  tour  through  the 
State  in  the  interest  of  the  league  for 
the  benefit  of  better  roads. 

Mr.  Potter  thinks  that  there  should 
be  50,000  members  of  the  L.  A.  W.  in 
New  York  State  alone,  and  to  this  end 
he  is  laboring.  With  a  corps  of  assist¬ 
ants  he  will  visit  Albany,  Ilion,  Her¬ 
kimer,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Lyons,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Batavia,  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo. 
Sliould  he  establish  headquarters  in  ev¬ 
ery  town  for  a  few  days  and  get  the 
press  working  in  his  aid— tliis  would  be 
easy — it  would  stimulate  the  wheelmen 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  L. 
A.  W.,  and  how  much  good  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  doing  for  the  pastime. 

“The  Finest”  Will  Ride. 

The  entries  for  the  policemen’s  cycle 
race  at  the  New  York  Herald’s  Free  Ice 
Fund  race  meet  to-morrow,  at  Manhat¬ 
tan  Beach  track,  comprise  blue-coated 
flyers  from  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Bayonne,  Buffalo,  Boston  and 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Two  races  for  bicycle  policemen  will  be 
decided.  The  distances  will  be  one  and 
three  miles  respectively.  The  full  list  of 
entries  follows: 

ONE- MI  LB  POLICE  RACE. 

Philadelphia — Charles  C.  Bodder,  Dan¬ 
iel  M.  Greenig  and  John  C.  Pinkerton. 

New  York — George  McKay,  George  W. 
Brown  and  John  Schuessler. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. — Frederick  Lumbreyer. 

Buffalo — Anthony  Gavin. 

Boston — William  M.  Densmore  and 
Carleton  L.  Brett. 

Brooklyn — William  Burke,  Oscar  Finn 
and  Samuel  McElroy. 

Newark — Washington  M.  Edwards,  Ja¬ 
cob  Suschard  and  William  H,  Temple¬ 
ton. 

THREE-MILE  POLICE  RACE. 

Philadelphia — Charles  J.  Hey,  Daniel 
M.  Greenig  and  John  E.  Pinkerton. 

New  York — George  McKay,  John 
Schuessler  and  John  J.  Gilles. 

Biyonne — Frederick  Lumbreyer. 

Boston — William  Densmore  and  C.  L. 
Brett. 

Buffalo — Anthony  Gavin. 

Brooklyn — Oscar  Finn,  Samuel  McEl¬ 
roy  and  William  Burke. 

Newark — William  H.  Stuckey,  Charles 
Bitz  and  John  Letzelter. 


In  the  West  many  ministers  use  the  bi¬ 
cycle  to  make  their  Sunday  rounds.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  a  minister  will 
preach  in  the  morning  at  one  place  and 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  another. 
Heretofore  most  of  them  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  horses.  As  salaries 
are  not  very  high,  and  the  care  of  a  horse 
is  something  of  a  burden,  the  tax  has 
been  more  than  some  could  bear.  The 
bicycle  has  met  their  necessities,  and 
they  come  and  go  in  perfect  freedom  at 
little  expense. 


ATHLETIC  GOODS. 


ATHLETIC  GOODS. 


Bicvcle  Shoes 

We  carry  an  enormous  line 
— they  are  made  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  shape,  laced  to  toe,  flexible 
shank,  high  or  low  cut,  tan 
or  black.  The  $2.00  shoe  will 
interest  you. 

Bicycle  Clothing 

The  wash  crash  suits  at 
$4.50  are  at  the  top  of  style. 
A  lot  of  $4.50  cheviot  suits 
~  reduced  to  $3.45.  The  $5.00 

trouble  with  your  bicycle  suits  are  sermons  on  honesty 

repairing  ?  Ten  to  one  •,  ,  a  ,  r  -Ti 

you  have.  Try  our  Re-  and  goodnesss.  A  style  all 

pair  Shop.  0  ' 

our  own. 


Marshall  E.  Smith  &  Bro., 

(Cor.  Jayne  st.)  25  and  27  South  Eighth  Street. 

Until  September  1st.  we  are  open  Friday  evenings  until  9.30  and  close  Saturday  afternoon  at 
3  o’clock. 


The  Bicycle  Atomizer  m  “b.  A.”  Compound 

QLE/1NS  WHEELS  dNb  PREVENT  J  RUST 

Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bicvcles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
wheel  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust  lubricating  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

“  B.  A.”  COMPOUND  used  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  ol  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 

THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 

Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 

- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 


. MANUFACTURED  BY . 

TflE  BICYCLE  flTO|VIIZEK  GO.  (  2706  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JTh e  “Bicycle  Eye.” 

What  will  come  next?  We  have  had 
the  “bicycle  face,”  the  “bicycle  foot,” 
the  “bicycle  hump,”  etc.,  etc.,  uow  there 
comes  along  the  “bicycle  eye.” 

Those  persons  who  have  been  decry¬ 
ing  cycling  as  a  pastime  have  a  new 
argument  to  offer  against  it.  They  claim 
that  hitherto  unheard-of  malady,  name¬ 
ly,  the  “bicycle  eye,”  has  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  great  and  unusual  strain 
on  the  optics  of  wheelmen. 

Lost  His  Balance. 

Pat  was  an  Irishman,  and  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  ride  a  bicycle.  “The  pesky 
wheel,”  as  he  put  it,  wouldn’t  stay 
straight,  but  wriggled  this  way  and  that, 
every  now  and  then  landing  him  in  a 
heap  on  the  road.  A  number  of  people 
gathered  around  to  see  the  fun.  At  last, 


however,  he  got  started  fairly  well,  and 
M  as  moving  along  smoothly,  when  the 
wheel  gave  a  lurch,  and  in  attempting 
to  recover  himself  he  made  a  desperate 
lunge,  and  over  he  went,  hitting  the 
curbstone  in  bis  downfall.  A  policeman 
ran  up,  and  after  straightening  him  out, 
demanded  that  he  give  an  account  of 
himself.” 

“Faith!”  said  Pat,  “I’d  like  to  see 
any  man  give  an  account  when  he  has 
once  lost  his  balance.” — Harper’s  Round 
Table. 

A  Christian  is  a  man  who  never  says 
anything  worse  than  “Dear  me!”  when 
he  punctures  his  bicycle  tire. — N.  Y.  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser. 

Bicycling  can  no  longer  be  called  a  fad 
when  it  is  taken  up  by  conservative  cler¬ 
gymen,  and  recognized  in  our  churches 
as  a  means  to  health  and  extension  of 
membership. 


$10,000  free 
Distribution 
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Winnmof  THF 
Prizes  in 


Below  afe  a  feta  of  the  lucky  ones.  R  complete  list  mill  be  mailed  to  every  prize  winner 

ist  Prize — i  Cataract  Tandem  Passenger  Carrier,  $225,  No.  62,794,  Jasper  M.  Smith,  757  Forty-second  street, 
ad  “  — 1  Cataract  Parcel  Carrier,  $175,  No.  2,932,  John  Grindel,  326  E.  Indiana  street. 

3d  “  — 1  Cataract  Bicycle,  $125,  No.  47,  K.  A.  Knopp,  878  Mead  street. 

4th  “  — 1  White  City  Bicycle,  $100,  No.  1,818,  W.  B.  Goldstein,  611  Masonic  Temple. 

5th  “  — 1  W.  S.  C.  H.  Bicycle,  $85,  No.  315,  F.  S.  Badger,  225  Ontario  street. 

6th  “  — 1  Boy’s  or  Girl’s  W.  S.  C.  H.  Bicycle,  $65,  No.  5,952,  Tene  M.  Wilson,  873  W.  Van  Buren  street. 


No.  7,735 
No.  3,979 
No.  1,849 
No.  1,153 


No.  34,560 
No.  59, 7l8 
No.  995 
No.  3,309 
No.  50,123 


No.  6,896 
No.  76,058 
Nq.  1,254 
No.  7,856 
No.  116 
No.  2,080 
No.  75,000 
No.  2,876 
No.  8,001 
No.  2,402 
No.  3,347 


No.  18,906 
No.  572 
No.  327 
No.  7,421 
No.  7,134 
No.  13,065 


SEVENTH  SERIES. 

Eight  Due  Bills,  $100  each  on  Cataract  Bicycles,  $800. 


Wm.  Greeny,  1902  Dearborn  street. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Austin,  3827  Vincennes  avenue. 
Janies  B.  Anderson,  855  Washington  boulevard. 
Chas.  L.  Haskin,  129  Dearborn  avenue. 


No.  951  G.  Cuddy,  457  Ogden  avenue. 

No.  27  J.  J.  Fagan,  855  Washington  boulevard. 
No.  33,478 

No.  78  W.  B.  Branson,  285  Ontario  street. 


EIGHTH  SERIES. 


Ten  Due  Bills,  $75  each  on  Cataract  Bicycles,  $750. 


Miss  Blanche  Bickel,  86  State  street. 

T.  B.  Morris,  4082  Newgard  ave.,  Rogers  Park. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Wood,  718  Maplewood  avenue. 

T.  M.  Fox,  3199  Archer  avenue. 


No.  41,076 
No.  4.427 
No.  4,399 
No.  5,177 
No.  2,044 


E.  G.  Hoods,  1704  Belmont  avenue. 

G.  W.  Schmitt,  1309  Milwaukee  avenue. 
C.  H.  Markus,  246  N.  Curtis  street. 


NINTH  SERIES. 


Twenty  Due  Bills,  $50  each 

Geo.  Drysdale,  1376  W.  Monroe  street. 

- Curry,  287  E.  North  avenue. 

Illinois  State  Military  Band,  752  W.  12th  st. 

George  W.  Fitzgerald,  Hide  and  Leather  Bank. 

F.  Richter,  4422  Dearborn  street. 

Arthur  Goldsmith,  133  Elk  Grove  avenue. 

E.  J.  Harley,  72  E.  44th  street. 

John  H.  Steinmetz,  3229  S.  Park  avvenue. 

Geo.  Bricks,  1375  Harrison  street. 


on  Cataract 

No.  630 
No.  777 
No.  8,491 
No.  2,768 
No.  1,896 

No.  1,680 
No.  261 
No.  4,871 
No.  5,678 


Bicycles,  $1000 

A.  Brisbois,  125  State  street,  R.  31. 

- Cody,  301  E.  Indiana  street. 

M.  Heineman,  211  Webster  avenue. 

Miss  Marguerite  Rivers,  Tenth  street  and 

Avenue  A.,  Union  Park,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
E.  H.  Clark,  425  Fifty-third  st.,  Austin,  Ill. 

J.  L.  Mertz,  care  of  G.  J.  Morott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
J.  R.  Johnson,  132  S.  Pine  street,  Austin,  Ill. 

D.  F.  Webster,  1  State  street. 


ELEVENTH  SERIES. 

Ten  Due  Bills,  $75  each  on  White  City  Bicycles,  $750. 


Fred.  J.  Seitz,  401  N.  Hermitage  avenue. 

Cora  McClelland,  516  Fifth  ave.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Ruth  V.  Stubbings,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 

Mary  E.  Moore,  16  Bellevue  place. 

F.  L.  Shack,  234  Monadnock  building. 

Wm.  J.  Lyman,  4426  Calumet  avenue. 


No.  47,074  C.  C.  Allen,  275  Rush  street. 

No.  5,074 

No.  85,640  F.  L  Holmes,  2315  Vernon  ave.,  Irving  Park,  Ill, 
No.  74,029 

No.  1,713  J.  T.  Considine,  523  W.  Erie  street. 


SIXTEENTH  SERIES. 

One  Life  Size  Pastel  Portrait,  $tfo.— No.  18,791  W.  B.  Hopkins,  354  Indiana  street. 


SEVENTEENTH  SERIES. 

One  11x15  Portrait  in  Oil,  $35.— No.  201  Minnie  Sprague,  2028  Dearborn  street. 


No.  1,663 
No.  62,362 
No.  1,812 

No.  82,210 
No.  664 
No.  3,681 
No.  3,782 
No.  23,780 
No.  18,601 
No.  56,084 
No.  65,073 
No.  9,634 
No.  26,876 
No.  1,248 
No.  8,421 


No.  7,066 
No.  76,620 
No.  28,404 

No.  37,313 

No.  26,876 
No.  63,784 
No.  826 
No.  6,821 
No.  5,587 
No.  541 


EIGHTEENTH  SERIES. 

One  18x2a  Crayon  Portrait,  (hand  stippled),  $15. — No.  4,023  J.  F.  Lindgren,  93  Dearborn  street. 

NINETEENTH  SERIES. 

One  10x12  Portrait  in  Oil,  $15. — No.  1  Sam  Dietz,  232  S.  Leavitt  street. 

TWENTIETH  SERIES. 

Twenty  Half  Dozen  Standard  Cabinets. 


C.  B.  Wilson,  783  W.  Madison  street.  No. 

T.  J.  Lindberg,  1623  Melrose  street.  No. 

John  Delaney,  72  Dubuque,  Rush  and  Indiana  No. 

streets.  No. 

Sam  Olsen,  341  W.  Erie  street  No. 

Frank  Weber,  907  N.  Winchester  avenue.  No. 

L.  E.  Warren,  210  W.  Ohio  street.  No. 

Prestie  E.  Norton,  133  Cortland  street.  No. 

H.  B.  Kuhns,  165  S.  Clark  street.  No. 

P.  H.  Heslin,  830  Lawndale  avenue.  No. 

F.  R.  Percival,  247  Indiana  street.  No, 

No. 

C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Agent,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  No. 

No. 

Third  Cavalry  Band,  1213  North  Halstead  street.  No. 


7,618  C.  Langley,  247  Loomis  street. 

24.640  T.  J.  McCabe,  171  Jackson  street. 

18,406  Minna  Shaver,  339  E.  Indiana  street. 

47,841  W.  L.  Wait,  528  Sunnyside  avenue-. 

189  Frank  Weldon,  770  Perry  street. 

9,822  J.  Brobst,  266  Main  street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

24,084  Frank  Frude,  1120  Velsa  street. 

27.333 

73,204  B.  Bleadon,  88  Wilson  street. 

1,643  E*  A.  DeCostes,  289  Illinois  street. 

2,488  Max  Hole,  432  Well  street. 

42,661 

26,876 

86,421  Mrs.  L.  H.  DeWolf,  3J3  Chicago  avenue,  flat  9. 

56.640 


TWENTY-FIRST  SERIES. 
Twenty  Half  Dozen  Platinum  Cabinets. 


J.  Hedburn,  5116  Wentworth  avenue. 
W.  E.  Janes,  395  Ashland  boulevard. 


F.  E.  Miller,  895  Walnut  street. 

C.  C.  Foster,  146  Illinois  street. 

Annie  E.  McEssay,  251  LaSalle  avenue. 
H.  C.  Houlds worth,  604  Masonic  Temple. 


No,  666 
No.  6,771 
No.  280 
No.  8,290 
No.  47,822 
No.  36,822 
No.  48,700 
No.  84,626 
No.  2,345 
No.  5,643 


M.  Kummerow,  675  N.  Lincoln  street. 
Sam’l  Cohen,  84  S.  Leavitt  street. 
Anton  Loren  ce,  727  Allport  street. 

L.  Sanford,  1023  Masonic  Temple. 
Fannie  B.  Ward,  25  E.  Randolph. 

H.  M.  Thompson,  758  N.  Oakley. 
George  Nichol,  6845  Green  street. 
Harry  Beston,  367  E.  45th  street. 

J.  W,  Weidings,  982  W.  T2th  street. 

C.  A.  Gustafsoo,  256  Hirsch  street. 


TWENTY-NINTH  SERIES. 

One  Solid  Oak  Sideboard,  $20.— No.  5,204  M.  H.  Bailey,  5715  Rosalie  court. 


THIRTIETH  SERIES. 

One  Keyser  Plush  Couch,  $15.— No.  9,751  Miss  A.  Hersiey,  115  State  street. 

THIRTY-FIRST  SERIES. 

One  Solid  Oak  Easel,  $6.— No.  5,192  S.  Meyer,  4227  Wabash  avenue. 


masonic  Cemple,  main  floor,)  north  Room,  Chicago. 
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A- Wheeling. 

Have  you  never  felt  the  fever  of  the  twirl¬ 
ing,  whirling  wheel, 

Of  the  guiding  and  resisting  of  the  shining 
cranks  of  steel? 

Never  feel-  your  seuses  reel 

In  the  glamour  aud  the  gladness  of  the 
misty  morning  sky, 

As  the  white  road  rushes  toward  you,  as 
the  dew-lmthed  banks  slip  by, 

Aud  the  larks  are-soaring  high? 

Never  known  the  boundless  buoyance  of 
the  billowy,  breezy  hills, 

Of  the  pine-scents  all  around  you,  and  the 
running,  rippling  rills, 

Chasing  memory  of  life’s  ills: 

Dashing,  flashing  through  the  sunshine,  by 
the  windy  wold  and  plain, 

The  distant  blue  heights  luring,  onward, 
upward,  to  the  strain 
Of  the  whirling  wheels’  refrain? 

Fled  from  prison,  like  a  prisoner,  sped  the 
turning,  spurning  wheel, 

Changed  the  city’s  stir  and  struggling,  jar 
and  vexing,  none  can  heal, 

For  the  peace  the  fields  reveal. 

And  -with  spirits  separate,  straining  above 
the  town’s  low  reach, 

Found  a  tender  satisfaction,  which  the 
steadfast  summits  teach? 

In  their  silence — fullest  speech. 

Never  known  the  wistful,  wand’ring  back, 
iu  pleasurable  pain? 

Met  the  kine  from  milking  sauntering  to 
pastures  sweet  again, 

Straggling  up  the  wide-marged  lane? 

You  have  never  felt  the  gladness,  nor  the 
glory  of  the  dream 

That  exalts,  as  tired  eyes  linger  still  on 
sunset,  mead  and  stream? 

Haste  then!  Taste  that  bliss  supreme. 

— London  Sketch. 


’97  Prospects. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  high-grade 
wheels  on  the  market  next  year,  and 
most  will  be  listed,  at  practically  the 
same  prices  that  they  were  sold  for  this 
season,  according  to  the  makers.  There 
will  be  also  many  machines  which  have 
been  listed  at  $100  this  year  which  will 
sell  for  much  less  than  that  price.  The 
reason  is  that  many  of  them  were  never 
really  first-class  bicycles. 


A  New  Tire. 

A  new  tire  has  just  been  put  on  the 
market  in  England  that  is  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  accepted  types  of  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  and  if  it  possesses  some  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it  by  the  com- 


SECTION  OF  TIRE  IN  RIM. 

pany  which  makes  it  will  soon  make 
inroads  in  the  sales  of  double  and  sin¬ 
gle  tube  tires. 

As  greatly  superior  to  the  single  tube 
tire  is  this  tire  as  the  single  tube  va¬ 
riety  is  over  the  inner  tube,  according 
to  the  enthusiastic  inventors. 

The  new  tire,  which,  it  is  promised, 


will  spread  consternation  in  the  camps 
of  the  other  tire  makers  when  it  is  ready 
for  delivery  in  quantities,  possesses  the 
special  features  of  both  the  single  and 
double  tube  tires,  and  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  detachable  single  tube 
tire. 

It  is  practically  another  cover,  with  an 
additional  flap,  which  becomes  firmly 
fixed  when  the  tire  is  fully  inflated.  The 
inside  lining  of  rubber  is  under  com¬ 
pression  and  a  minute  puncture  causes 


SECTION  OF  TIRE  OUT  OF  RIM. 
the  trouble,  while,  owing  to  its  marvel¬ 
ous  simplicity,  the  most  gaping  wound 
can  be  healed  by  the  novice,  without  the 
slightest  trouble.  Whether  or  not  the 
new  tire  will  cause  serious  worry  among 
the  tire  people  is,  of  course,  as  yet  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Theoretically,  the 
“Fleuss,”  as  the  new  tire  is  named,  is  of 
great  merit,  but  its  practicability  can 
only  be  attested  after  a  thorough  trial. 


“The  Itnling-  Passion,”  Etc. 

The  condemned  man  was  standing  on 
the  scaffold  and  the  sheriff  was  adjust¬ 
ing  the  black  cap  when  a  loud  cry  was 
heard  without  and  a  swift  scorcher  on 
a  blue-green  bicycle  came  rolling  up, 
waving  in  the  air  a  repi-ieve.  The  sher¬ 
iff  removed  the  rope,  and  the  relieved 
prisoner  glancing  critically  at  the  scorch¬ 
er  who  had  saved  him  asked:  “What 
make  is  that  wheel?” — (Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal. 


UmedeBmed  Bicycles 

At  One-third  Original  Value. 

Columbia**,  Victors,  Ramblers, 
Wilhelms,  Stormers  and  other 
prominent  makes. 


Money  Loaned  on  Bicycles  or 
Boughtand  Sold  Outright 


Mattan  Loan  and  Storage  Co., 

814  VINE  STREET. 


BICYCLE  WATCH 

<^_and  HOLDER 


Complete,  $1.50  to  $2.00 

10,000  Mile  Repeating  Cyclometer... $1.00 


Celebrated  Globe  Vapor  Lamp .  2.50 

Carriage  and  Buggy  Meter .  2  00 

Laughlin  Fountain  Pen  (i6kgold)...  1  00 

—GUARANTEED  SATISFACTORY — 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Laughlin  Pen  Company, 

NEW  HAVEN,  INDIANA. 

SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Very  Lonil,  Indeed. 

He — Willie  Westside  was  excused 
from  carrying  a  bell  on  his  wheel.” 

She— “Why  did  they  make  him  an  ex¬ 
ception?” 

He — “The  Judge  said  his  trousers  an¬ 
swered  every  purpose. — Buffalo  Times. 


Nine-tenths  of  the  collisions  that  occur 
between  cyclists  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
either  one  rider  or  the  other  was  where 
he  did  not  belong.  A  cyclist  may  have 
been  coming  down  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  highway  and  meet  another  coming 
toward  him  on  the  same  side.  The  rider 
coming  on  the  right-hand  side  has  the 
right  of  way  and  the  rider  approaching 
him  should  cross  over  aud  get  out  of  his 
way.  Yet  some  of  them  will  try  to  crowd 
between  the  cyclist  and  the  curbing,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  road  rules  and  the  rules  of 
common  sense.  Result,  both  go  down. 
One  has  his  wheel  broken,  and  deserves 
to  have  it  broken;  the  other  has  his 
wheel  broken  and  the  man  responsible 
for  it  should  be  made  in  some  way  to  pay 
the  damage. 


The  Wheel 
for  ’97. 

Hollow  wood  frames 
and  wood  fork  wheel. 
Brass  or  aluminum 
joints  best  tool  steel 
fittings,  Peary  chain, 
choice  of  tires  and 
saddle.  $70.00. 

The  latest  and  best 
in  Tandems.  Double 
driving  chain  on  rear 
wheel,  with  brake,  any 
color.  $130.00. 

Two  or  three  wheel 
chainless  carriers  wood 
or  aluminum  box,  steel 
Irames,  built  for  the 
trade,  any  style. 
Handle  bars  all  shapes 

Licensed  and 
thoroughly  equi)  j  ed 
for  fitting  to  any  make 
wheel  the  Hygienic 
1  ushion  frame  attach¬ 
ment.  H  ave  your 
wheel  put  in  ’97  style. 


DERBYSHIRE  &  WARNE, 

mfrs.  Higtxest  Grade  Cyeles, 

Office  and  Factory,  217  RACE  ST.,  PHILA. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


PERFECTI  IS  II  * 


in  any  walk  of  life.  Our  highest  mechanical 
ideal  is  and  always  has  been  a 


PERFECT  BICYCLE. 


T**\CA^c\es> 


(The  17  yean  old  uuheels) 

are  not  built  “like”  anything  else,  except  only 
good  wheels.  They  are  the  result  of  our 
efforts,  during  17  years  of  bicycle  building,  to 
reach  our  ideal — 

A  Perfect  Bicycle. 


“IT’S  IN  THE  GUNNING  OF  ’Efll.  NOT  IN  THE  POINT,  THAT  BRDIBLER'S  LEAD.” 


Ask  for  our  little  booklet,  “  17  YEAR  OLD  BICYCLES,  a’so  ‘‘GOLD” — 
It  may  be  worth  $1000  00  to  you. 


QORMDLLY  X  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 


85  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO. 


D  1  m  M  P  i  174  COLUMBUS  AVE.  BOSTON. 

„  n  I  U 1  N  U  J  1325  i4thST.N.W.WASHINGT0N,D.C. 

^  939  to  945  8th  AVE.  NEW  YORK. 

ACADEMIES  I  342-344  flatbushave.  Brooklyn' 

- _  t  201  WOODWARDAVE.DETROIT.MICJL 

.FOREIGN  BRANCH - COVENTRY,  ENG.  " 


HANDSOME  RAMBLER  CATAL06UC  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
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The  Old  Bike. 

I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  bike  there? 
I’ve  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize, 
And  its  battered  old  frame  brings  tears  to 
my  eyes; 

’Tis  hound  with  a  thousand  hands  to  my 
heart, 

Though  the  sprocket’s  bent  and  the  links 
are  apart. 

Would  you  know  the  spell?  My  grandma 
sat  there. 

Upon  that  old  saddle,  and  zipped  through 
the  air. 

In  childhood’s  hour  I  lingered  near 
That  old  machine,  with  listening  ear, 

For  grandma’s  shrieks  through  the  house 
would  ring 

If  I  even  happened  to  touch  the  thing. 
She  told  me  to  wait  until  she  died, 

Then  I  could  take  it  and  learn  to  ride. 
And  once  I  caused  her  to  tear  her  hair, 
When  I  cut  the  tire  of  that  old  wheel  there. 
’Tis  old  ’tis  wrecked,  hut  I  gaze  on  it 
now 

With  quivering  breath  and  a  throbbing 
brow. 

’Twas  there  she  sat— ah,  Low  she  could 
ride.. 

With  grandpa  humping  along  at  her  side! 
Say  it  is  folly,  call  it  a  joke, 

But  the  scrap  man  can’t  have  even  a  spoke, 
For  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  cannot  bear 
To  part  with  my  grandma’s  old  bike  there! 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


The  New  Woman.’*  Way. 

A  solitary  wheelwoman  was  toiling  up 
the  steep  and  narrow  way.  St.  Peter 
and  the  assistant  gatetenders  watched 
her  wabbling  efforts  with  growing  ap¬ 
prehension.  Presently  she  came  scallop¬ 
ing  toward  them  across  the  little  plateau. 

“Look  out!”  she  cried  in  shrill  tones 
that  betokened  danger.  “Look  out!  I’m 
only  a  beginner.” 

With  shouts  of  dismay  the  good  saint 
and  his  side  partners  fled  for  their 
lives. 

Then  putting  on  a  little  more  steam 
the  fair  rider  smilingly  whirled  through 
the  open  portals,  and  was  half  way 
across  the  Elysian  fields  before  the  ex¬ 
citement  cooled  down.— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Taxing-  Bicycles. 

The  county  assessors  of  Kent  County, 
Md.,  have  decided  to  assess  bicycles  on 
a  basis  of  $25  per  wheel.  This  decision 
is  meeting  with  bitter  protests  from  the 
large  number  of  wheelmen  in  Kent.  Bi¬ 
cyclers  as  a  rule  are  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a  tax  on  their  wheels,  but 
they  justly  claim  that  many  of  their 
number  pay  a  State  or  county  tax,  and 
incidentally  are  taxed  to  keep  the  road¬ 
ways  of  the  county  in  condition.  On  the 
other  hand  they  say  that  as  a  class  bi¬ 
cyclists  receive  no  consideration  whatever 
on  the  highway.  From  one  end  of  Kent 
County  to  the  other  the  roadways  are 
lined  with  thornhedge  trimmings,  ren¬ 
dering  them  almost  useless.  One  rider 
asserted  that  in  a  seven-mile  ride  he  re¬ 
ceived  nine  punctures  in  one  wheel.  The 
cyclists  demand  that  if  they  are  to  be 
taxed  by  a  special  assessment  the  public 
roads  shall  be  kept  in  such  condition  as 
will  insure  their  use  by  wheelmen  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances. 


His  Idea  Went. 

An  odd  wheel  in  a  recent  road  race 
near  New  York  was  one  ridden  by 
Henry  A.  Meyers.  It  was  geared  to  105 
inches  and  had  a  crank  adjustable  at 


6 Ya  to  8  inches.  Pressure  on  the  pedal 
when  ascending  loosened  a  clutch,  en¬ 
abling  the  rider  to  draw  out  the  crank 
by  pulling  on  the  toe  clip  when  the  pedal 
was  at  the  top.  The  racing  men  who 
examined  the  wheel  before  the  race 
thought  its  rider  would  not  last  five 
miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  finished 
well  up  among  the  leaders.  He  was  a 
youth  of  slight  proportions. 

“Plugine”  Popular. 

The  Plugine  Co.,  makers  of  the  well- 
known  Plugine,  the  new  article  for  the 
automatic  repair  of  punctures  in  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  is  already  doing  quite  an 
extensive  trade.  The  article  is  in  a  semi¬ 
liquid  state  and  when  injected  into  the 
tire  it  forms  a  soft  coat  upon  its  inner 
surface,  and  upon  a  puncture  occuring 


it  immediately  closes  up  the  hurt  and 
hardens  into  it,  effectually  repairing  the 
tire  in  what  may  be  termed  an  auto¬ 
matic  manner.  The  Plugine  Co.  are  in 
the  Wade  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


Blackwood’s  Magazine  says:  “Quite  a 
little  fortune,  probably,  is  invested  in 
England  in  the  wheels  of  the  family — 
six  times  as  much  as  was  the  cost  of  the 
vicar’s  humble  ponycart  and  the  respec¬ 
table  animal  that  draws  it.” 

It  would  appear  that  cyclers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  danger  to  which  they 
are  drifting,  in  the  matter  of  good  road 
movement.  Too  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  cycle  paths  to  the  real  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  roads.  Good  advice  to  cy¬ 
clists  is  to  work  for  cycle  paths  only 
when  it  is  impossible  to  secure  good 
roads. 


19  POUND 

•••KEATING 

The  lightest  guaranteed  road  wheel  in  the  world.  365  days  ahead 
of  them  all. 

Now  don’t  take  our  word  for  this,  but  as  you  are  about  to  buy  a 
wheel  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  Ask  any  man  who  ever 
owned  or  rode  a  Keating.  Took  at  the  1895,  1894,  1893  and  1892 
models  of  Keatings  that  are  still  being  ridden  in  this  city.  Ridden,  not 
by  the  riff  raff,  but  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  appreciate  elegence  and 
excellence  and  who  would  be  quick  to  discard  a  poor  heavy  or  hard 
running  wheel.  The  Keating  Wheel  Company  never  made  a  heavy 
wheel.  You  never  see  a  second-hand  Keating  at  auction  sales — they 
command  the  highest  prices  and  are  readily  disposed  of  otherwise. 
Quality  is  what  makes  this  so.  The  deacon’s  “one  hoss  shay’’ 
posessed  quality  and  it  endured.  Some  dealers  do  a  splendid  business 
trading  in  last  years’  mounts  for  current  year’s  models.  Keating  riders 
find  no  necessity  to  trade  every  year.  They  know  their  wheels  are  365 
days  ahead  of  them  all. 

Keatings  weighed  19  pounds  in  1895 — 21  pounds  in  1894 — 25  pounds 
in  1893  and  27  pounds  in  1892.  Think  of  a  23  pound  wheel  running 
3  years  carrying  a  160  pound  man  15000  miles — that’s  the  record  of  Capt. 
Chancellor,  of  the  Penn  wheelmen,  of  Philadelphia,  on  a  Keating.  Come 
to  our  store  and  see  this  wheel  and  the  Captain’s  affidavit.  We  have 
the  wheel  taken  to  pieces,  so  you  may  examine  it.  The  Captain  now 
rides  a  ’96  model  Keating. 

m Y0RKE- 


An  $85  wheel  for 


$60.00 


Nothing  cheap  about  it  except  the  price.  Mannessman  seamLss 
tubing,  tool  steel  bearings,  barrel  hubs,  ’96  model.  We  sell  for  cash  or 
on  time. 


Keating  Wheel  Co., 


Open  Friday 
Night*. 


At* CH  STREET. 


WHITE  FLYER  BALD 


D 


Has  been  defeated  but  once,  having  on  the  National  circuit 
taken  but  one  second  place.  At  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  one  of 
the  hottest  and  best  contested  events  ever  run  in  America, 

Bald,  the  “White  Flyer”  was  triumphant  over  Sanger  and 
Cooper  in  the  Mile  Open,  smashing  the 

World’s  Competition 
Record 


by  riding  in  2.07.  There  is  no  question  concerning  the  run¬ 
ning  qualities  of  BARNBS  Bicycles.  Where  the  “  White 
Flyer”  is  ridden  there  victories  are  scored,  and  Champions 
made. 

Bald  rides  a  White  Flyer  with  Morgan  &  Wright  Tires. 

Barnes  Bicycles  are  winners.  They  are  a  year  ahead  of 
the  times.  A  well  known  adage, 

WISE  BUYERS  BUY  WHITE  FLYERS. 


The  Barnes  Cycle  Company, 

^==-SYf*flCUSE,  Y. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
DARRAH  CYCLE  CO.,  933  Arch  Street, 

Agents  for  Philadelphia. 


Wa ^0iO0' 

Philadelphia  Supplement 


The  Turf  Villa  Episode. 

Chief  Consul  Samuel  A.  Boyle,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Division  L.  A.  W.,  has  in 
hand  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles  It.  Mason, 
who  was  run  down  and  seriously  injured 
by  a  reckless  driver  at  Turf  Villa,  on  the 
East  River  drive  in  Fail-mount  Park,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  some  three  weeks  ago.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  driver  in  question  es¬ 
caped  through  the  connivance  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Turf  Villa,  who  derives  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  his  trade  from  teams  which 
stop  at  his  road  house,  and  a  considerable 
portion  also  from  cyclers  who  make  it  a 
stopping  place  when  out  on  runs  through 
the  Park.  A  great  deal' of  indignation  was 
expressed  throughout  cycling  circles  in  the 
city  when  the  facts  of  the  occurrence  be¬ 
came  public  property,  for,  laying  aside 
anything  which  might  affect  the  interests 
of  wheelmen,  the  action  of  the  proprietor 
in  practically  thwarting  the  law  in  its  ef¬ 
fort  to  take  initial  steps  to  see  justice  done 
was  a  most  reprehensible  proceeding.  If 
Chief  Consul  Boyle,  who  is  also  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  can  bring  the  offending  party  to  jus¬ 
tice  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  community  at  large. 


Dates  for  the  National  Cycle  Expo¬ 
sitions. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  National 
Cycle  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  national  cycle  expositions  for  181)7  in 
January  and  February  respectively. 

There  will  be  two  national  shows — one 
in  Chicago  and  one  in  New  York. 

President  Ii.  L.  Coleman,  to  whom  the 
whole  matter  was  referred,  has  decided 
that  the  Western  exposition,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  new  Coliseum  Building,  Sixty- 
third  street  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  shall  come  first,  and,  yester¬ 
day  served  notice  on  the  Chicago  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Company  of  the  intention  of  the 
National  Cycle  Board  of  Trade  to  open 
the  exposition  on  Saturday,  January  23, 
1807. 

The  exposition  will  close  on  Saturday, 
January  30,  1897.  Possession  of  the  Colis¬ 
eum  will  be  given  to  the  board  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  January  20,  1897,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  exhibits,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  will  have  up  to  Tuesday,  January 
26,  1897,  to  remove  them. 

The  Eastern  national  cycle  show,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
of  Industry,  Forty-third  street  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue.  New  York  city,  will  open  on 
Saturday,  February  6,  1897. 

Possession  of  the  building  will  be  taken 
on  Thursday,  February  4,  1897,  to  arrange 
the  exiliibits,  and  two  days  subsequent  to 
the  closing  of  the  exposition  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  removal  of  goods. 

It  has  been  decided  to  have  but  one 
week  intervene  between  the  two  exposi¬ 
tions,  the  same  as  last  January,  as  it  was 
found  that  it  gives  the  exhibitors  ample 
time  to  get  their  exhibits  from  Chicago 
to  New  York. 

From  present  indications,  both  buildings 
will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  exhibitors,  as  there  are  already 
over  250  applicants  for  space  in  hand. 

New  York,  January  18,  1896. 


A  Good  Prize  List. 

There  is  nothing  slow  about  the  Morgan 
&  Wright  Cycling  Club.  This  organization, 
be  it  understood,  is  thoroughly  independent 
of  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Wright,  although 
it  is  composed  altogether  of  men  employed 
by  that  firm.  Saturday,  July  25,  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  prizes  will  be  given  for  time  and 
places  in  its  annual  five-mile  road  race  in 
Chicago.  Place  prizes:  First  place,  trip  to 
Louisville  during  the  L.  A.  W.  meet,  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid;  second  place,  Marlin  repeating 
rifle;  third  place,  one  dozen  custom-made 
shirts;  fourth  place,  100  “El  Emporia” 
cigars;  fifth  place,  Knox  hat;  sixth  to 


twelfth  places,  inclusive,  trip  to  Milwaukee, 
August  2,  on  steamer  Virginia,  and  banquet 
at  Pfister  Hotel.  Time  prizes:  First  time, 
two  days’  trip  to  Grand  Haven  for  winner 
and  one,  all  expenses  paid;  second,  Marlin 
carbine;  third,  Stephens  target  pistol. 


Nickel  Plate. 

The  old  Standard  Plating  Works  at 
Twelfth  and  Hamilton  streets,  are  now' 
being  operated  by  Messrs.  V.  E.  Eslileman 
and  L.  L.  Lightner.  The  new  firm  makes 
a  specialty  of  the  high  class  nickel  plating 
of  bicycle  parts  and  their  work  receives 
warm  praise  from  their  patrons.  There  is 
nothing  more  attractive  about  a  wheel  than 
good  nickel  plating  and  naturally  dealers 
want  the  best  in  the  market.  This  is 
what  the  firm  of  Eslileman  <fc  Lightner 
aims  to  produce. 

Both  members  of  the  firm  are  well- 
known  wheelmen  and  Mr.  Eslileman  made 
many  friends  among  the  trade  during  his 
recent  connection  with  “American  Cy¬ 
cling.” 


Penn  Wlieelmen. 

Well,  boys,  we  looked  all  right  in  the 
parade,  only  more  of  the  boys  should  have 
turned  out.  However,  we  got  second  prize. 
The  float  with  electric  lights  was  the  card. 
The  labor  of  those  connected  with  the 
float,  that  night  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  boys,  as  it  was  no  easy  task. 

The  excursion  to  Atlantic  City  last  Sun¬ 
day  went  off  wdthout  a  ruffle.  Everyone 
who  w'ent  down  spent  a  very  enjoyable 
day.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Royal  was  the  best  on  the 
island. 

Don’t  forget  the  race  meet,  August,  the 
22d.  The  committee  is  going  to  make  it  a 
“bang-up”  affair. 

Frank  Cans  wants  to  see  all  -members 
who  owe  for  pool. 

Messrs.  Buzine  and  Selsor  were  elected 
to  membership  last  meeting. 

T.  SPIKEIR. 


event  took  place,  gave  a  glowing  account 
of  the  same  and  mentioned  club  after 
club  that  we  never  heard  of  before  and 
many  of  whom  certainly  had  not  over  a 
dozen  men  in  line,  as  several  close  wit¬ 
nesses  testify.  Y^et  no  mention  was  made 
of  our  club  at  all.  We  expected  more  from 
the  Telegraph  than  this.  EVen  “Cycling” 
failed  to  place  our  name  in  the  list.  We 
feel  slighted  and  no  mistake. 

Scheck  and  Rudloff  are  representing  us 
on  the  track  now  and  should  receive  lots 
of  encouragement. 

There  are  seme  men  in  our  club 
Who  kick  at  all  that’s  done. 

And  say  they  do  not  like  the  way 
In  which  the  club  is  run. 

There  are  some  drones  in  every  hive 
Who  say  they  do  not  like  the  way 

They  kick  at  all  the  honey  got 
But  gathering  it  they  shirk. 

These  drones  are  thought  but  little  of 
And  very  oft  get  fired, 

And  those  who  kick  at  everything 
Likewise  make  their  friends  tired. 

C.  MENT. 


On  Wednesday,  July  27,  O.  S.  Bunnell 
holds  his  second  night  race  meet  at  Tioga 
track.  Good  sport. 


REPAIRING  &  ALTERING. 

Old  machines  re-modeled  and  put  in  ’97  style 
with  the  Hygienic  Cushion  frame  attachment. 
Machines  alter*  d  and  rebuilt  in  any  style  desired. 
Handle  bars  made  and  bent  to  any  5-hape. 
Brazing,  enameling  and  gene  al  repairing 
done  for  the  trade.  Wheels  called  for  and 
delivered 

DERBYSHIRE  &  WARNE,  =  *=  217  Race  St. 


Pilot  Wheelmen. 

SCHEDULE: 

July  27.— Meeting  of  Bbard  of  Directors 
S  1\  M. 

August  3.— Regular  Meeting  8  P.  M. 

August  8.— Race  Meet.  Tioga  Track. 

On  Saturday,  August  8,  a  race  meet  will 
be  held  011  the  Tioga  track  under  the 
auspices  of  our  club.  The  boys  should 
push  this  thing  along  and  sell  as  many 
tickets  as  possible.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
successful  meet  and  we  want  to  make 
some  money. 

The  club  championship  will  be  run  off  at 
this  meet,  and  as  it  will  be  a  hauicap  event" 
all  the  boys  who  can  ride  a  little  bit  should 
enter  and  make  the  event  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  on  the  programme. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  next 
Monday  evening,  and  all  complaints  or 
suggestions  should  be  presented  at  that 
time.  The  different  committees  will  meet 
before  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  order 
that  matters  appertaining  to  the  several 
committees  may  be  brought  before  the 
board  for  action.  Every  member  of  the 
board  and  committees  should  be  present. 

The  new  track  promises  to  be  a  very  fast 
one  for  a  12  lap  track.  One  day  last/  week 
Frank  Friend  rode  a  half  mile*  in  1.22  on 
it.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  this  is 
the  fastest  time  made  on  it  to  date.  The 
track  will  be  closed  on  Sunday. 

Persons  not  -members  of  the*  club  may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  track  subject 
to  the  rulings  of  the  grounds  committee 
for  the  sum  of  $5.00  per  year  payable  in 
advance. 

The  “Moonlight  Excursion”  has  been 
called  “off.”  It  was  not  apparent  that 
there  was  any  money  to  be  made,  and 
there  is  no  desire  to  accumulate  a  debt 
at  present. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  are  going  to  give 
a  lawn  fete  in  the  near  future.  Hurrah! 

Our  boys  turned  out  about  40  strong  in 
the  “Parade”  held  on  the  14th  instant. 
We  have  searched  diligently  through  the 
columns  of  the  daily  papers  describing  the 
parade  and  have  yet  to  see  even  a  men¬ 
tion  of  our  name  as  present.  The  Even¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  under  whose  auspices  the 
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Quaker  City  Wheelmen. 

There  is  prospect  of  having  an  exper¬ 
ienced  gymnasium  instructor  during  the 
coming  winter. 

The  race  meet  committee  is  working  hard 
on  the  preliminaries  and  promise  us  the 
biggest  event  of  the  season  on  August  29. 

Pancoast  is  still  looking  for  a  tandem 
mate. 

The  trip  by  wheel  to  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  Bushkill,  Dingman’s  Ferry,  etc.,  is 
getting  along  in  great  shape.  September 
5  is  the  date  set  for  starting  and  about 
15  fellows  have  already  put  their  names 
down  for  the  trip.  ‘"The  more  the  mer¬ 
rier.’1 

Hot  water  is  the  cry.  'Well,  we  may  have 
plenty  of  hot  water  by  and  by.  Have 
you  ever  been  “in  hot  water.” 


The  Diamond  W  heelmen. 

2509  Gratz  Street. 

On  Friday,  July  10— As  there  was  not  a 
quorum  present  a  meeting  could  not  be 
called,  but  the  evening  was  passed  very 
enjoyablv  by  those  present 

Sunday,  July  12.— Kun  to  Valley  Forge, 
First  Lieutenant  Miller  in  command,  reach¬ 
ed  Valley  Forge  successfully.  Alter  dinner 
everybody  went  into  swim,  and  the  day  was 
passed  very  pleasantly.  Captain  Birch  and 
Second  Lieuteant  Kerst  arrived  in  time  for 
dinner,  Birch  having  ridden  the  century 
the  day  before,  and  Kerst* s  chain  having 
broken"  on  the  way.  Returned  by  way  of 
Norristown.  Twenty  men  out. 

Tuesday.  July  14.— The  club  made  a  tine 
turnout.  Thirty-live  men.  Most  of  the 
wheels  were  decorated,  and  some  of  the 
bovs  were  gotten  up  comically. 

Sunday,  July  19.— Quite  a  large  crowd  of 
the  boys,  their  friends  and  relations  went 
on  the"  Wheelmen’s  Combination  Excursion 
to  Atlantic  City,  and  everybody  had  a  good 
time.  . 

Friday,  July  24.— Regular  biweekly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  club.  Get  together,  boys. 

“SPOKES.” 

••Some  of  the  boys  think  there  is  need 
of  a  new  Membership  Committee.”  There 
had  better  be  something  for  them  to  work 
on  first.  Bring  out  all  of  those  friends  that 
were  wanting  to  join  now,  boys. 

Alburga  was  with  us  on  the  \ .  F.  run, 
and  got  through  all  right. 

Still  no  word  from  the  Asbury  Park  mem¬ 
bers.  ,,  T  .. 

“Oh,  won't  you  come  up.  Jones  on  the 

hills.  _ 

The  “Indians”  intend  making  a  two-day 
trip  up  country,  leaving  Saturday  and  re¬ 
turning  Sunday  eve. 


Loyal  Wheelmen. 

The  club  had  their  initial  run  to  Bryn 
M*iwr  and  return  Sunday  morning,  taking 
out  20  members,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  trip. 

At  the  regular  Monday  evening  meeting 
Captain  Parkin  called  an  all-day  run  to 
Norristown  for  next  Sunday,  July  2b, 
leaving  the  club  house  at  8.30  sharp.  In- 
attached  wheelmen  are  cordially  invited. 
The  bovs  would  like  to  hear  from  Pop  Irvin 
Has  Bedloe  got  back  from  Valley  Forge  yet? 
Whv  don't  the  cigar  man  go  along? 

Harry  Green  is  the  coming  racer.  Ait. 

A.  D.  WYLJLE. 


Kenilworth  it  heelmen. 

Every  thing  is  quiet  and  very  slow 
around"  the  club  house  just  at  present,  most 
of  the  boys  being  off  on  their  vacations, 
Hib.  and  Harry  being  at  Tom’s  River, 
“Walt”  Hudson  and  “Billy”  Beale  on  a 
bicycle  trip  to  the  Delaware  Ai\  ater  Gap, 
Dingman's  Ferry  and  New  York,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  also  on  trips.  “Yours  truly 
starts  for  New  York,  Albany,  etc.,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  for  a  two  weeks*  jaunt,  and  while 
absent  our  honored  second  lieutenant. 
James  Thompson,  will  do  the  honors 
through  “Cycling*’  in  his  place. 

Eighty-six  gear  runs  are  great  for  city 
and  country  work,  but  not  for  racing. 

Well,  who  can  say  that  for  a  young  club 
Kenilworth  is  not  a  hustler?  Century 
Wheelmen  received  three  prizes  in  the 
parade.  We  have  been  awarded  one,  and 
are  entitled  to  another,  w'hich  I  have  no 
doubt  we  will  receive.  Thirty-nine  mem¬ 
bers  in  line,  and  they  certainly  looked  fine. 

Where  is  our  trophy  case? 

“Glad  I  am  living.” 

“Steady  boys.” 

“Don’t"  go  so  fast.” 

“God  help  us,”  etc.,  and  so  forth. 

Are  we  going  at  it  again  this  Saturday ? 


Well,  we  certainly  will  if  we  get  the  sex- 
tuplet  in  time  to  have  a  little  previous 
practice.  F.  E.  S. 


Fairhill  Wheelmen. 

The  club  run  on  Sunday,  July  26.  under 
Captain  McNelly  will  be  to  Masonville.  N. 
J.  Leaving  the  club  house,  2641  North 
Fifth  street,  at  7  A.  M.  All  wheelmen  are 
cordially  invited  to  join  the  run. 

A  large  number  of  the  boys  were  seen 
on  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City  on  Sun¬ 
day  last. 

Since  Captain  McNelly  announced  that 
the  club  handicap  race  was  going  to  be 
run  off  early  in  the  fall  among  other  things 
observed  about  the  club  house  w  as. 


Northeast  Wheelmen. 

In  the  ball  game  last  Saturday  the 
Benedicts  tuned  the  tables  and  won  by 
a  small  margin.  They  have  now  this  one 
game  to  their  credit  against  two  for  the 
single  fellows.  To  decide  the  contest, 
either  one  or  two  more  games  should  be 
played. 

The  supper  at  the  Park  last  Saturday  by 
the  Ladies’  Association  was  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess.  They  deserve  great-  credit  and  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  result.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  our  many  friends  who  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  affair  and  by  their  presence 
contributed  to  its  success.  A  number  of 
the  members  of  other  clubs  were  also 
present. 

Business  meeting  next  Monday  evening, 
the  27th. 

Jack  Taylor  started  last  Monday  on  a 
bicycle  tour  to  Columbia,  Gettysburg  and 
Old  Point  Comfort. 

McAvoy,  Williamson,  Wolfe,  Schaeffer 
and  White  left  by  train  yesterday  for 
Liverpool,  about  130  miles  up  the  State 
and  will  ride  back  awheel  to-morrowr 
(Saturday). 


Acme  At  heelmen. 

The  parade  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Captain  Smith,  who  was  dressed  as 
Prince  Carnival,  gathered  together  some 
70  of  the  most  ridiculous  objects  that  ever 
bestrode  a  wheel.  The  heat  had  no  terror 
for  them.  They  simply  reveled  in  it.  They 
left  the  house  for  a  good  time.  They  had 
it,  likewise  vhose  who  witnessed  them, 
for  before  you  could  see  them  you  heard 
them.  Although  we  w'ere  not  the  happy 
recipients  of  any  prizes,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  w'ere  no  comic  prizes  to 
be  awarded,  we  nevertheless  enjoyed  our¬ 
selves  immensely,  and  after  all  was  over 
we  repaired  to  the  club  house  where  we 
all  fed  the  gold  fish  in  the  morning. 

Some  few  of  the  members  and  frous 
went  down  to  Atlantic  City  last  Sunday 
and  had  a  nice  time,  they  say! 

I  suppose  our  president  must  feet  indis¬ 
posed,  for  we  never  see  him  ride  any 
more. 

There  was  a  board  of  directors  elected 
once.  They  held  a  few  meetings  and  now 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  see  if  they  were  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

There  were  four  members  admitted  last 
week.  The  more  the  merrier. 

F.  BECK. 


Local  Notes. 

To-morrow  Doo  Stilwell’s  Strauss  race 
meet  takes  place  at  Tioga  track.  There 
is  an  immense  field  of  entries. 

“The  Flying  Dutchmen”  have  a  run  to 
Chester  to-morrowT  (Saturday). 

The  messenger  boys  attached  to  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Company. 
Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  have  issued 
a  challenge  stating  that  they  “stand  ready 
to  meet  all  messenger  boys  in  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity  for  a  bicycle  race  at  any  time 
during  the"  day,  and  for  a  purse  or  for 
glory.”  The  lads  are  especially  anxious  to 
meet  “them  scorchers”  of  the  Western 
Union  and  show-  their  superiority  astride 
of  a  wheel.  All  challenges  should  be  sent 
to  John  Ogle.  Messenger  Boy  No.  74.  or  to 
George  Madara.  Messenger  Boy  No.  132. 
where  they  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion. 

Last  Saturday  W.  H.  Thorp  won  the 
Frankford  five  mile  road  race  time  prize 
over  the  Holbrook  course,  in  13  minutes 
57  seconds,  riding  from  scratch  and  Edward 
Gilmour  won  the  race  from  the  1  minute 
15  seconds  mark  in  14  minutes  3 r  seconds. 
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BIG  CUT 

— - IN  BICYCLES— BUT  NOT «► 

IN  RACYCLES 

TWO  SPEED,  $110  00 
NARROW  TREAD,  $100.00 
COMBINATION  OR  DOUBLE 
DIAMOND  TANDEM,  $150  00 

Sprocket  Runs  between  BEARINGS, 
which  are  placed  in  HUBS  Cranks. 
Bearings  4  in.  apart.  Tread,  4%  iuch. 

CENTURION,  $65  00 

Mm  Tires,  Drop  Forgings.  e‘c 
REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


J.  H.  BflBTEN  & 


138  N.  6TH 
J  ab.  ARCH 
open  every  evening 


THE  FORCIPEDE 


The  Forcipede  consists  of  a  rigid  stop  over¬ 
hanging  the  seat  in  position  forwardly  inclined 
to  bear  downwardly  on  the  sacral  legion  of  the 
back. 

The  action  of  the  Forcipede  prevents  all  osc  Hat¬ 
ing  or  rocking  motions  of  the  body. 

The  Forcipede  acts  as  a  most  per.ect  safety 
break. 

The  Forcipede  is  not  intended  as  a  back  rest, 
but  acts  as  a  fulcrum  to  give  power  to  the  legs  in 
forcing  the  \  eda  s,  thereoy  t  king  the  strain  off 
of  the  spine  and  breast  of  the  rider  and  relieving 
the  weariness  consequent  to  such  strain. 

Experiments  have  proven  that  by  the  use  of  the 
F  rcipede  from  two  or  three  times  the  pressure 
can  be  exeried  without  any  appreciable  additional 
effort,  and  a  90- gear  with  this  attachment  will 
ridtr  as  easy  as  a  70-gear  without  this  attachment. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 

Hawthorne  &  Sheble, 

604  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Dayton  Bicycle. 


Trade  Notes. 

A  few*  skeptics  who  argued  early  in 
the  season  that  the  winning  ability  of 
Eddie  C.  Bald,  the  Barnes  AA’hite  Flyer, 
are  not  ready  at  this  moment  to  reiterate 
that  statement,  for  the  surprising  form 
shown  by  the  White  Flyer  since  his  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  National  Circuit  has  been 
so  conclusive  as  to  arouse  the  admiring 
sentiment  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Un¬ 
like  the  majority  of  riders.  Bald  did  not 
begin  to  assume  form  until  late  in  May, 
consequently,  his  wonderful  sprint  was  not 
so  conspicuous  until  lately,  and  since  he 
joined  the  National  Circuit  and  lowered 
Tom  Cooper’s  colors  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  experts  and  critics  that 
Bald  will  reach  the  professional  aggrega¬ 
tion  before  the  season  ends.  All  of  the 
professional  men  meet  at  Springfiebl  in 
September,  when  the  championship  will  be 
decided.  To  be  sure  the  Louisville  meet, 
which  is  the  only  tourney  of  the  League 
of  the  American  Wheelmen,  will  witness 
some  exceedingly  clever  performances  on 
the  part  of  the  “cracks,”  but  the  cham¬ 
pion  is  never  crowned  until  he  whirls  over 
the  tape  in  that  mile  event  at  Hampton 
Park. 

Eddie  C.  Bald  is  stout-hearted  and  cour¬ 
ageous.  He  never,  in  the  races,  loses  his 
head,  and  comes  out  of  the  bunch  with 
a  clear  stretch  ahead  of  him  in  that  mad 
rush  to  the  wire. 
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^  B°yd  and  Birdie  Special  ^  ^ 

1  BieYCLES  | 

B  -BUILT  BY  MUNGER-  J 

g—  They  are  wonders  of  the  mechanical  world  — ^ 

|  \ 

^  U/oreester  (^yeie  Q>.,  3 

Cr  ^=- — 828  Chestnut  Street. 

DANIEL  C.  DONOVAN,  Manager Philadelphia.  — ^ 

The  Pioneer  Wood  Frame  Cycle  Man.... 

-«s^_JAMES  ATJ.SOPP 

Manufacturers’  Agents  for  Middle  and  Eastern  States  for 

“THE  FLEETWOOD”  Hickory  Frame  Bicycle  and  “THE  HUSEBY”  Rock  Elm  Tubular  Wood  Frame. 

Strongest  and  Easiest  to  Ride.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Call  or  Send  for  Catalog. 

RUSTIC  CYCLE  HOUSE,  620  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Wholesale  headquarters  Wood  Handle  Bars,  (all  makes) 

And  NOGUM  which  repairs  all  punctures  and  makes  all  tires  puncture  proof,  either  single  or 

double  tube. 

ALSO  TIRES  VULCANIZED  EQUAL  TO  NEW. 


No  Vacation  Tills  Year. 

Oh,  fox’  a  day  at  the  ocean’s  shore, 

Or  a  day  at  the  mountains  high, 

Away  from  the  heat  of  the  city  street 
In  the  fierce  month  of  July! 

So  the  maiden  said;  but— alackaday 
For  the  many  things  we  like! 

It  takes  every  cent  that  she  earns  to  pay 
The  installments  on  her  bike. 

—Boston  Courier. 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 


What  the  Now  General  Use  of  the 
Bieycle  is  Bringing  About. 

As  indicating  the  position  which  is  be¬ 
ing  attained  by  the  bicycle  and  as  show¬ 
ing  how  the  press  at  large  is  commenc¬ 
ing  to  take  note  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  phenomena  connected  with  cycling 
as  a  sport  or  pastime,  the  following  from 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  appear¬ 
ing  as  it  did  as  an  editorial,  is  interest¬ 
ing.  The  well-known  joxxrnal  of  the 
“Quaker  City,”  says  under  the  heading 
of  “The  Revolution  of  the  Wheel.” 

This  is  the  bicycle  era.  A  few  years 
ago  the  bicycle  was  a  curiosity.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  wheel  of  large  diameter  and 
one  much  smaller.  To  learn  to  ride  it 
was  difficult,  and  called  for  unusually 
steady  nerves,  and,  as  the  highways  wei’e, 
as  a  rule,  poorly  paved,  bicycling  was  a 
feat  rather  than  a  pleasureable  perform¬ 
ance.  With  the  inti-oduction  of  “safe¬ 
ties,”  having  the  centre  of  gravity  low 
and  broad  rubber  tires,  the  art  of  wheel¬ 
ing  was  given  an  impetus  which  shows 
no  inclination  to  relax.  The  rivali’y  of 
manufacturers  has  lowered  the  prices  of 
wheels,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with 
the  increase  in  production,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  specially  adapted  machinery, 
bicycles  will  be  purchased  in  the  near 
future  for  considerably  less  than  what 
they  now  command. 

When  not  abused  there  is  much  pleas¬ 
ure  and  benefit  to  health  in  i-iding  a 
wheel.  The  exercise  is  commendable 
and  the  new  scenes  and  freshened  air 
which  the  rider  encounters  in  his  subur¬ 
ban  excursions  cannot  fail  to  be  enjoy¬ 
able  and  beneficial.  Wheelmen  have 
done  much  to  encourage  the  movement 
for  good  roads,  and  have  in  this  manner 
co-operated  with  horsemen  and  those  who 
use  carriages  and  wagons,  either  for 
pleasure  or  business,  in  revolutionizing 
the  character  of  the  country  highways. 
Thex-e  is  no  doubt  that  bicycling  has  its 
abuses.  Some  riders,  young  men  par¬ 
ticularly,  exert  themselves  too  much  by 
needlessly  long  trips  and  by  keeping  in 
the  sun  when  common-sense  would  dic¬ 
tate  that  they  shoxild  remain  in  the 
shade.  Loss  to  life  and  limb  has  also 
been  produced  by  reckless  riding  or 
“scox-ching”  on  the  part  of  wheelmen. 
These  abxises  call  for  serious  condemna¬ 
tion,  especially  with  regard  to  the  run- 
ixing  down  of  pedestidans  by  careless 
wheelmen,  but,  in  the  main,  those  who 
employ  the  “silent  steed”  use  it  wisely 
and  with  discretion,  and  neither  give 
hm*t  to  themselves  nor  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

The  vast  number  of  bicycles  in  use 
has  produced  economic  effects,  if  we  are 


to  accept  the  assertions  of  tradesmen. 
Theatrical  managers  claim  that  the  bi¬ 
cycle  has  contributed  its  share  to  cut 
down  the  receipts  of  the  playhouse. 
They  say  that  while  young  Smith  will 
take  his  best  girl  to  the  theatre  in  the 
winter  season,  so  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  mild  he  and  the  fair  one  spend 
their  evenings  bicycling  together,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cheaper  than  going  to  the 
theatre,  and  penffits  them  to  remain  in 
each  other’s  company.  Saloon-keepers 
complain  that  young  men  who  used  to 
frequent  bar-rooms  now  spend  their 
spare  time  on  their  “bikes.”  Jewelers 
insist  that  much  of  the  money  that  was 
spent  on  watches,  chains,  and  rings  now 
goes  for  bicycles,  while  tailors  say  that 
the  demand  for  cheap  bicycling  suits 
cuts  into  their  regular  trade. 

The  papers  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  “the  bicycle  face.”  This  is  the 
visage  of  the  typical  “scorcher,”  -who, 
with  humped  back,  pedals  along  like 
mad,  as  though  bent  upon  escaping  a 
pack  of  furies.  They  have  also  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  with  some  per¬ 
sons  bicycling  has  become  a  maffia. 
There  are  individuals  whose  heax-t  and 
soul  are  directed  towards  wheels. 
Whether  waking  or  dreaming,  they  con¬ 
template  a  vision  of  tires,  saddles, 
sprockets,  lamps  and  handles,  and  are 


dead  to  everything  in  the  world  except 
bicycles.  To  them  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheels, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  them  neglect  their  ordinary  business 
to  devote  time  to  their  hobby,  which, 
literally,  they  ride  to  their  undoing. 


Look  Here; 

cawrerv  in  stock 

EVERYTHING  , 

YOU  NEED 

to  Build  or  Repair  a 
BICYCLE. 

give  us  a  call. 

TheWilliamJ.Haines  Co. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Bicycle  Pumps 


15  Different  Styles. 


Insist  upon 

having  them. 


of  all  kinds,  perfect  fit 
guaranteed.  Libera, 
discount  to  dealers. 


AND  PUMPS 
FOOT  PUMPS 
FLOOR  PUMPS 
POWER  PUMPS 


“CYCLONES” 

ARE  BEST. 


The  Davis  &  Stevens  fllfg.  Co., 


.SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y 


IRebuction  in  prices 

lTo  rieet^the  Needs  of  the  Times 

TERIPLE  BICYCLES 


Cai)  also  Oe  Bought  on 
Time  Payments. 

Phila.  Agents: 

I.  HERZBERG  &  BROS. 

738  ARCH  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Write  tor  Terms  and  List. 

Factory  and  Office : 

Ralph  Teiwple  Gycle  Go. 

204  35th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Cement! 

Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 

Hltehooek  Specialty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  atock. 


2  Minutes  for* 


RBfrBsnmems 


MEAD  LEMON 
ORANGE  VANILLA 
GINGER  SARSAPARILLA 
ROOT  BEER 


THE 

HANDY  TABLET 

requires  neither  sugar  nor 
spocn  to  make  healthful 
and  refreshing  drinks  the 
moment  it  touches  water. 

Sample  by  mail  10  cents 


Th*  HANDY  TABLET  CO., 

Uai  J».  P»o»*  ■«.,  -  -  »hll»4elphia. 


The  University. 


IT’S  AS  STAUNCH  AS  ITS  NAME . 

Frame  and  bearings,  two  vital  poiuts,  are  absolute  y 
perfect;  never  had  a  break  down. 


The  Gordon. 


The  crack  wheel  of  the  season, 
on  cup  and  one  point  on  cone, 
steel,  tempered  and  hardened, 
built  wheel  in  the  world.  The 


Three  point  bearings,  two  points 
Cups  and  cones  turned  from  tool 
Without  exaggeration  the  best 
finish  is  unapproachable. 


agents  wanted. 


I.  TRIMBLE,  'oi.s  Walnut  Street. 


HANDLE  COVERS  FOR  CORK  HANDLES. 


BOON  to  all  Dealers  What  Dealer  or  Jobber  has 
not  wished  for  something  of  this  sort?  You  will 
admit  there  is  nothing  that  causes  a  new  wheel  to 
look  like  an  old  shop  worn  affair  so  quick  as  dirty  hand¬ 
les.  The  first  thing  a  customer  does  when  examining  a 
new  wheel  is  to  grasp  the  hanole.  If  the  handle  is  dusty 
and  his  hand  moist  wiih  perspTetion,  you  immediately 
have  a  soiled  handle.  This  difficulty  can  be  readily  over¬ 
come  by  simply  placing  on  your  wheel  while  it  sets  in 
stock  a  pair  of  RED  CROSS  HANDLE  COVERS.  They 
are  very  neat  and  s*  rviceable,  being  made  of  fine  rubber 
cloth,  crimped  and  fastened  with  silk  cords,  and  add 
wonderfully  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheel.  The  THE 
RED  CROSS  HANDLE  COVERS  do  away  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  wrapping  the  Cork  Handles  in  paper  or  un¬ 
sightly  cloths,  which  always  detract  instead  of  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheel.  When  the 
wheel  is  sold  remove  the  Handle  Covers  and  place  them  on  the  next  wheel  you  set  in  stock.  We  have 
made  a  price  on  these  Handle  Covers  within  the  reach  of  all,  so  they  may  be  universally  u-ed.  Order 
them  through  your  jobber  or  we  will  send  them  direct.  Secure  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  RED 
CROSS  SUNDRIES.  We  know  we  have  many  things  that  will  interest  you.  Liberal  discounts  to  the 
trade  PRICE,  per  pair  by  mail,  25  cents. 


Manufactured  by  U .  BETTS  8t  CO.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  MAN  OF  THE  DAY 

*  -Us  tbe  Specialist*  ♦ 

We  do  not  handle  bicycles  but  we 
make  a  specialty  of . 

BICYCLE  SUNDRIES 

of  all  kinds.  We  are  Manufacturers  and 
Jobbers  of  Bicycle  Sundries  and  can  quote 
you  exceptionally  favorable  prices  . 

Qeo.  W.  Nock,  146  n.  4th  st.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 
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fFejON 


’fnbian  ••••••  ]^ock 

Wissahlckon  Drive,  Fairmouut  Park. 

Nine  Miles  from  Public  Buildings. 

Phila.,  Pa. 

Restaurant  a  la  Carte. 

Private  Dinners  and  Suppers  at  any  hour  ... 
Spacious  Banquet  Hall  for  Socities  and  Parties. 

nuE^iwmdiTEifts  rot  oxle&s 

CHAS.  WEINGARTNER,  Propr. 


Cuisine  and  Service 

.  .  .  Parisienne. 


Very  Mucli  Worn. 

“Will  the  summer  girl  wear  bloomers?” 

Are  you  asking  us,  old  man? 

If  she  dons  them  when  she  mounts  the 
wheel 

This  hemisphere  to  span, 

And  agitates  them  miles  and  miles 
Through  journeyings  elate. 

You  bet  those  bloomers  will  be  worn 
Into  a  threadbare  state. 

i  —Yonkers  Gazette. 


Cyele  vs.  Yacht. 

A  novel  contest  has  been  arranged  be¬ 
tween  an  English  cyclist  and  a  yacht. 
Zollner  is  the  name  of  the  wheelman. 
He  has  wagered  that  he  can  ride  from 
Portsmouth  to  New  Castle  more  quickly 
than  a  yacht  can  sail  the  corresponding 
distance.  Zollner  will  be  paced  by  a 
tandem,  and  two  nephews  will  accom¬ 
pany  him  on  the  trip.  He  will  have  to 
cover  about  325  miles.  The  course  from 
Portsmouth  to  New  Castle  is  ahou.t  385 
miles. 


A  Social  Boon. 

The  bicycle  puts  many  ladies  who  are 
friends,  and  who  reside  in  parts  of  the 
city  remote  from  each  other,  into  much 
closer  companionship,  almost  daily,  than 
their  former  methods  of  getting  together. 
They  do  not  have  to  make  so  much  prep- 
eration,  perhaps,  for  these  informal 
calls  as  if  they  were  to  go  by  car  or 


carriage.  Riding  costumes  are  so  varied 
as  to  answer  some  of  the  necessities  of 
home  clothing,  and  being  almost  always 
dressed  for  riding  the  young  ladies  go  to 
see  each  other  early  and  late  and  often 
—just  when  they  feel  like  it. 


Attend  To  Me. 

I'm  the  policeman  of  business  and  your  at¬ 
tention  I  arrest, 

I  feel  it  is  my  duty  and  I  know  it  is  for 
the  best 

That  you  should  not  deter  me,  hut  let  me 
have  my  way, 

For  you’ll  find  me  very  pleasant,  I’m  the 
dandy  cop,  they  say. 

Now,  in  arresting  your  attention  I  arrest 
also  the  cause 

That  bothers  you  in  business  and  makes 
you  often  pause 

With  that  awful  sickly  languor  and  that 
feeling  of  despair, 

That  dyspeptics  oft  encounter  in  their 
daily  round  of  care. 

A 

And  now  that  you’re  arrested,  it  will  ter¬ 
minate  this  way, 

You  will  quickly  seek  a  remedy  and  the 
tine  you’ll  have  to  pay 

Consists  of  just  one  nickel’s  worth  of  gum 
that’s  best  to  chew, 

And  you’ll  find  that  WHITE’S  FURE-PEP- 
SIN  is  the  nicest  kind  for  you. 


General  Notes. 

Paris  has  eleven  cycle  papers,  and  it 
is  stated  that  in  Europe,  England  not 
considered,  there  are  ninety-three  jour¬ 
nals  specially  devoted  to  the  sport  and 


trade  of  cycling. 

Mr.  Balfour,  the  English  statesman, 
has  an  aluminum  bicycle  of  American 
make,  which  weighs  18  pounds  and  is  a 
wonder  to  English  bicycle  riders. 

A  City  of  Mexico  newspaper  keeps  the 
following  notice  standing  at  the  top  of 
its  cycling  column:  “Pedestrians  should 
not  stop  short  or  run  ahead  when  cross¬ 
ing  the  path  of  a  wheelman,  but  should 
pursue  their  course  unmindful  of  him,  as 
the  cyclist  has  all  the  advantage  of  dodg¬ 
ing  front  or  rear.  All  accidents  are 
caused  by  the  indecision  of  the  pedes¬ 
trian.  This  rule  should  become  univer¬ 
sally  known.” 


N.  B. 

STATE  OF  OHIO,  CITY  OF  TOLEDO, 

LUCAS  COUNTY,  ss. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY'  makes  oath  that 
he  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F. 
J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  doing  busienss  in  the 
City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  he  cured  by 
the  use  of  HALL’S  CATARRH  CURE. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presence,  this  6th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1886. 

(Seal.)  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucuous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


ALL  MEANS  And  have 

it  fitted 
with 


Ellll!  10  Sll  on 


ii  mi  mu  mu  ini  ioi 

.  .  .  Any  Dealer  Can  Supply  Yon  .  .  . 

^^-MANUFACTURED  BY  -ZAg) 

THE  WHEELER  SADDLE  CO. 


Saddle 


Dol  10  Milt 


The  Nattiest,  Easiest  and  most 
Correct  Saddle  for  Women 


Detroit,  Mich.... 
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HOW  DOES  THIS... 

^  REDUCTION  HIT  YOU? 

Cleveland  wheels,  brand  new;  18  and  22  lbs . $75 

Brand  new  Spaldings, . f6o 

Brand  new  Gold  Crank  Falcons,  ’96  Models  ; 

Warranted . $75 

Model  40  Colnmbias,  run  less  than  500  miles  ...$65 

Other  Bargains.  Come  and  See. 

Boorse  High  Grade  Cycle  Co., 

605  ARCH  STREET. 

Just  Issued^- 

NEW  GOOD  EOADS  MAP 
AROUND  PHILADELPHIA 

“ Every  Variety  Bicycle  maps” 

J.  L.  SMITH, 

27  South  Sixth  Street. 

...BICYCLE  FRAMES... 

Built  to  order  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
WHEELS  BUILT  TO  ORDER  FROM  $60,  to  $90. 
Repairing  at  Lowest  Prices. 

HH  BOV  CYCIiE  WORKS, 

1344  Girard  Ave. 

Near  cor.  Broad  and  Girard  Ave. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 
Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MOOMY’S 

X  RflT  PLUQQER. 

THE  LATEST  THING  OUT. 


Put  cement  on  end  of 
Plugger,  hold  thumb 
on  puncture  and  pump 
Tire  up  hard.  Press 
Plugger  through  punc¬ 
ture  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


FIG.  2. 

Take  the  Plug  and 
put  on  plenty  of  Ce¬ 
ment,  also  put  some 
Cement  in  Plugger  and 
insert  same  as  shown 
in  Figure  2. 


FIG.  3. 

Now  take  the  other 
end  of  Plunger  and 
push  Plug  in  quick 
before  Cement  dries, 
the  game  as  shown  in 
Figure  3. 


FIG.  4. 

Withdraw  Plugger 
and  the  Plug  is  there. 
Take  hold  oi  Plug  and 
draw  up  tight  against 
inside  of  Tire.  When 
dry  cut  off  end  of  Plug. 
All  done  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 


The  X  Ray  Plugger,  like  the  X  Ray  itself,  penetrates  the  Tire  without  injuring  it. 

The  X  Ray  Plugger  is  put  up  with  Plug  and  Tube  of  Cement  in  a  neat  package. 


Hires  Rootbeer. 


WHY  IS  THE  X  RAY  THE  BEST? 

Because,  while  it  is  the  simplest  and  quickest,  it  is  the  most  compact  and  practical.  Has  only 
two  parts.  In  operating,  you  only  push  the  fabric  apart  and  do  not  break  the  fabric,  leaving  the 
Tire  in  its  original  elasticity,  allowing  it  to  come  up  tight  against  the  Plug  and  leaving  no  chance 
for  the  water  to  work  in  and  rot  the  fabric.  Price,  $1.00. 

J.  G.  MOOMY,  Manufacturer,  132  Easli2th  streFe^  Pa 


Bottled  Ready  to  Drink. 

This  sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  refreshing 
drink,  while  being  far  more  agreeable  in  boquet 
and  flavor  than  the  finest  wine  or  champagne,  is 
at  the  same  time  unlike  them,  being  free  from 
alcohol. 


BKTCLINQ. 

One  o  tne  subscribers  to  Leisure  Hours  wrote  us 
the  other  day  that  after  reading  an  article  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  issue  of  the  magazine,  referring  to  the  merits  of  a 
particular  salve,  which  is  very  efficacious  in  reliev¬ 
ing  that  most  annoying  pain,  and  which  no  one 
knows  how  intense  the  agony  is  without  they  have  a 
toe-corn,  he  made  straightway  to  a  neighboring  drug 
store,  and  inquired  for  a  box  of  "A-Com  Salve.”  He 
tells  us  in  the  first  place  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  it  from  this  retail  druggist,  he  desiring  to 
palm  off  on  him  a  salve  of  his  own  production  which 
he,  the  druggist,  said  was  “just  as  good  as  the 
‘A-Cora’”  Butno,  the  subscriber  to  Leisure  Hours 
had  read  to  good  purpose  the  suggestion  made  at 
that  time  in  our  columns,  “do  not  be  put  off  with 
anything  that  is ‘just  as  good’,  but  insist  upon  the 
‘A-Com’,  and  have  no  other.”  So  finally  the  drug¬ 
gist  hunted  arouud,  and  said:  “Oh  I  find  that  I 
have  a  box  of  ‘A-Corn,’  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  on  hand.”  Now  the  subscriber  tells  us  that 
within  an  hour  after  the  application  of  this  “A-C'orn 
Salve,”  he  had  very,  very  great  relief,  and  by  the 
next  day  he  was  not  really  aware  that  he  had  a  com, 
so  for  as  the  pain  is  concerned  : 

This  gentlemen  is  a  bicycle  rider,  and  a  member  of 
one  of  the  popular  clubs  of  bicycle  riders,  and  as  you 
all  know,  the  motion  of  the  loot  on  the  pedal  so  con¬ 
stantly,  naturally  causes  the  foot  to  slip  in  the  shoe, 
especially  on  the  sole.  He  says  that  a  large  number 
of  his  fellow  riders  in  his  club  immediately  purchased 
packages  of  “A-Corn  Salve,”  and,  without  exception, 
every  one  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  thereof. 

•  A-Corn  Salve”  can  be  purchased  of  all  the  reliable 
and  principal  druggists.  When  they  do  not  happen 
to  have  it  on  hand,  insist  upon  their  ordering  the 
same.  They  know  well  enough  where  to  procure  it 
You  merely  insist,  that  is  all. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN  !  NO  POISON  ! 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


We  are  tire  People  Looking  for 

Bicycles  Checked  5  Cts. 

Taken  Apart,  Cleaned,  Lubricated, 
Re-adjusted,  75  Cts. 

DIFFICULT  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 

- OPEN  EVENINGS - 

Walnut  St.  Cycle  Repository  Co., 

806  WALNUT  STREET. 


’^Hunter  Blcucle 

- MADE  BY - 

HUNTER  ARMS  CO. 

HIGHEST  GR7SDE 

perfection  of  materials  and  work¬ 
manship.  Call  and  examine .  .  . 


Chas.  C.  Collier, 

910  WALNUT  STREET 

Repairing  a  Specialty. 

Low  Prices,  Work  Guaranteed. 


STORAGE. 

$100,000  10  LOAN  ON  BICYCLES. 

Wheels  bought  and  sold. 

KENNEDY  &  BRO. 

125  N.  Iith  Street,  Cor.  of  Cherry 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


k.  SPARKLING  / 
TSmrufijsoTmV 
.OH ITS  SJDL1M 
?A  COOL  PLACE  < 


BOTTLt  t>  EX  CLUJ 

w*sE.HiresCo.PI 


The  Chas.  E.  Mires  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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FOR  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


FOR  SALE- $12  set  Musical  Glasses  i  y2 
octaves  with  semitones,  case  and  boatd. 
437  Vine  St. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  trom  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  once  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  oyoling. 


FOR  RENT— Large  Store  N.  E.  Cor.  Sixth 
Street  and  Girard  Ave.  Good  location  lor  Bi¬ 
cycle  business,  also  Hall  for  training  school. 

G.  W.  Kucker,  loc8  Betz  Bld’gor527  Girard  Ave. 

BICYCLE  RIDERS  indemnified  for  injuries 
received  while  cycling.  Indemnity  for  loss 
of  life  or  limb;  $10  weekly  for  disability. 
Costs  only  $5.00  yearly.  Agents  wanted. 
American  Sick  and  Accident  Society,  532 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— General  Agents  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  cities  of  the  United  States  for  bicycle 
insurance.  We  write  two  policies — one  for 
accident  and  theft,  and  one  for  theft  alone. 
Only  those  who  are  hustlers  need  address. 
Provident  Bicycle  Association,  No.  1237 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — General  Agents  for  'lie  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  of  the  United  States  for 
bicycle  insurance.  We  write  two  policies 
— one  for  accident  and  theft,  and  one  for 
theft  alone.  Only  those  who  are  hustlers 
need  address.  Provident  Bicycle  Associa¬ 
tion,  No.  1237  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  for  lOc., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  for  5c. 
Fall  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
ineh  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.;  also  full  directions 
for  pntting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


HJoodbafly’s  Dry  Imbrieatofl  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant  Use  as  a  brush  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


HOTEL 

Hood  Fishing.  Spoil  Homing. 

Best  Cycling  Roads 
in  the  State 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

Trallord  Special  ior  ’96 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  JflflflSFIEItD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Fa. 

•S“Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


TWFOftf), 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


QUICK  in  its 
ACTION 

to  relieve  strained,  sore  or 
stiffened  muscles,  and  to 
heal  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
burns,  or  slight  wounds. 

TRY  ANTI-STIFF 

All  athletes  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  its 
strengthening  and  stimu¬ 
lating  effects.  Quickly 
relieves  Rheumatism 
By  mail,  23c.-39<*.  Box. 
Trainer’s  Size,  $1.12. 
Druggists  and  Sporting 
Goods  Dealers  sell  it. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 
80  N.  William  St.,  M.  Y. 


THE 

HHTIONHL  fllPTTE  SHELTER. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 


A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  80  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Rational  Ore  &  Redaction  Co., 

5625  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaces  for  Nickel,  Copper,  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices-— 

Rational  JJeealeomania  go. 

230  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phlla. 


ANTAL-MIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( MIDY 1 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 
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54  B  E  LLAK , 


mm 

mm 

IZ'/V; 

ELGIN 

Kl 

$180 

Jiem  Upright  Piano.... 

U  s 

^$5  CASH  MONTHLY 

CYCLES 

NEW  PIANOS^-^ 

...$150  to  $2000 

,  HIGH-GRADE 

\||r 

All  Colot's... 

1129  Chestnut  Street. 

of  Phila.  ami  suiroutiding  country,  up-to-date 
and  lowest  in  price  ;  all  good  roa^s  shown  in 
colors;  a  gird?  for  bicycling,  driving  or  excur¬ 
sions,  also  a  full  line  of  Indexed  State  Pocket 
Maps  of  all  Slates  and  Territori-s  and  all 
Foreign  coun'ries.  Maps,  Atlases,  Globes  aud 
Guide  Books  of  every  de  cription. 

E.  P.  NOLL  &  CO., 

7¥£KP  PUBLISHERS, 

q  N.  6th  Street. 


EUPOPHA^ 

Cures  Nervous  Prostration,  Epilepsy.  Spasms, 
Fits,  St.  Vitus’  Dance,  Dizziness,  Twitching  ol 
the  Eyelids,  Insomnia,  Shaking  Palsey,  Paraly¬ 
sis,  Nervous  Headache  and  all  diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  at  drug  store*.  Prepared  by 
European  Medical  Co.,  1125  Spruce  Street. 


Best  in  the  World 

THE 

“CHHfllPIOJT 

Suspensory  Bandages,  Surgical  Hosiery,  Belts 
and  Bandages,  Hard  Rubber  Trusses. 

Philadelphia  Truss  Cohpany, 


610-A  Locust  Street. 


Wheelmen 


The 


.  .  .  and  Strongest  wheel  made  for  money  .  .  . 

THE  IVER  JOHNSON 

( — HND — 5 

FITQHPMRQ  BIQYQLE. 


Quaker  City  Arms  &  I^icycle  Works, 

208  flotfth  2nd  Street. 

W.  Wurfflein,  Mgr. 


While  Attending  to  Business  or  the  Theatre 

•  CHECK  YOUR  WHEELS  * 

— AT— 

1334  CHERRY  STREET, 

5  cts.  Good  for  48  Hours.  7  Tickets  for  25  cts. 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
W.  W.  GOOD. 

WHEELS  TO  HIRE.  ■  — 


Gity  Bieyele  Repair  Shop 

All  Work  Guaranteed.  Difficult  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

HARRY  FOX, 

(formerly  Frame  Maker  for  American  Traveller. ) 

714  So.  Broad  Street.  2111  Federal  Stree  t 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DO  YOU  WANT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustworthy  Service  at  louu  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  fo-  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Drv  Goods  Dealers  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  Intelligence  Dept. 


Associated 


Rooms  9,  10,  ii,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


..ESTABLISHED 


Trade  and  Industrial 

NINE  YEARS.... 


Press, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C- 
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(Connecticut  (5ener**l 
%ife  Unonrnnce 
(Compnn^t 

•  -  •■Plvv  Hartford 


6d  your  hooks  in... 

The  “Quaker  City”  i yi  inch  Tubing, 

Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  $45 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  Q.  Carroll, 

OENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


-GAMELAND- 


the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
— not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 


GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


•  TUB  •  • 

PERFECT  WHEEL 


—BUILT  BY— 

Foehl  &  Aman, 

320  l^oPth  Bpoad  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

With  the  new  strengthener  and  steering  device, 
holding  the  wheel  steady,  so  that  the  rider  can 
ride  with  ease,  with  hands  off  the  handle  bar 
Call  and  examine  the  wheel. 

Wheels  built  to  order  from  $75  to  $  00 


The  “Pennsylvania”  1^  and  inch 

Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  $5° 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade,  -  $85  &  $100 


PENN  ^ICyCEE  CO/WPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  NAME  PLATES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street,  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


"^ALL  THE  DEALERS  SAY^ 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 

It.  E.  WflltTOfl,  flgt.,  Soiarthmore,  Pa. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle . 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfield’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
seci  et  of  an  easy  running  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

35  North  7th  Street,  -  Philada. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  every  week;  is  to  send  One 
Dollur  lor  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


SPIITH’S  ELECTRIC  SOLE 
Bievece  $Boe$ 


The  nse  of  the  rat  trap  pedal  has  brought  with 
it  the  need  of  a  shoe  with  a  sole  light,  firm  and 
tough,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  comfortable  and 
good  looking  shoe  when  ofl  the  wheel.  You  do 
not  want  a  corrugated  or  grooved  sole,  nor  a 
clumsy  cleated  sole,  but  a  clean,  elastic,  usual 
weight  sole,  on  which  the  rat  trap  has  no 
perceptible  wear,  with  which  you  can  pedal  on 
the  toe,  on  the  ball,  or  on  the  shank  equally 
well,  in  any  position  you  wish  to  rest  yourself 
on  a  long  run.  Such  a  shoe  is  SMITH’S 
‘‘ELECTRIC  SOLE”  for  men  and  women,  by 
all  odds  the  best  shoe  for  the  purpose  ever  made. 
Ask  your  neighbor— who  has  bought  a  pair — be 
guided  by  his  experience,  and  call  on  us.  If  we 
can’t  fit  you,  will  make  to  measure.  No  extra 
charge, 

Best  Kangaroo  Calf— high  out,  $3.00 
“  low  cut,  .  .  .  2.50 

Other  lines,  $1  25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2  00. 

Three  special  shoes  for  Ladies’  no  heels, 
electric  soles  ------  $1.50 

No  heel,  rubber  soles,  -  1.50 

Black  canvas  electric  soles,  ...  i.oo 

M.  A.  SMITH  l  SON, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

BICYCLE,  TENNIS,  OUTING 
and  BATHING  SHOES, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Bicycles  &  Sundries'—®*- 

Phn.d.iphi.Afl„t.,or  “ Fenton,”  “Henley,”  “Packer,”  “Wilhelm”  &  “Ardmore.” 
THC  Cashmore  Greenhalgh  Co->  10,5  ARCH  street, 

4  ^  ^  ’  —  PHILDELPH1A,  P 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED Branch  Store:— 1320  QIR/IED  £¥E, 


Hvoftnw/ 
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...THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 


WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  -will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight'8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 


CYCLE  DEALERS.. 


Single  Lens,  price  $3.00. 


Double  Lens,  price  $5  00. 


SHMRPLESS  &  WHTTS,  Makers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


If  you  have  tried 


Did  you  get  into  our 

..Band  Wagon? 

If  not  you  had  better  hustle 


“Plugine”  you  know  that  it  is  the  only  automatic  tire  repairer. 


We  will  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  tire  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  Plugine 

We  mean  all  this  and  are  ready  at  all  times  to  back  it  up.  When  you  place 
Plugine  on  sale,  you  will  find  that  the  “Band  plays  on” 

CAST  YOUR  EYE  ON  OUR  STAR  PERFORMERS - ^  - 


FLETCHER  HARDWARE  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich 
SWEET  &  JOHANNOT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT  THOMPSON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  OLMSTEAD  &  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

N.  S.  DAVIS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


EUGENE  SANDERS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
GEO.  A.  CLARK  &  CO  ,  Utica,  N.  Y 
J.  RICKARD,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
LINELY  &  McNAIR,  Cleveland,  O. 
SHOYER  &  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 

OSCAR  W.  LEAR,  Columbus,  O. 


We  think  the  “Band”  good  enough  for  any  one  to  join. 


The  Puke  Gown, 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

•—Cleveland,  Oliio 

[Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries]  „ 


BICYCLES 


Recognizing  the  universal  demand — we  have 
placed  on  sale  two  strictly  high  class  Bicycles 
at  popular  prices : 


The  “S.  &  C.” 
at  $47-50 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$85.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


The  “MERION” 
at  $70.00 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$ 100.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


A  choice  of  different  makes  of  saddles,  tires, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  buyers. 

We  also  place  on  sale  a  full  line  of  Bicycle 
Sundries  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Repairing  Bicycles,  whether  of  our  own  makes 
or  of  others,  will  be  promptly  done  at  low  prices. 


Filbert  Street  Front — 


— Main  Aisle. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

PHlkADEIiPHlfl. 


PHILADELPHIA  EDITION. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  6.  Philadelphia,  August  7,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


Learned  at  the  Sea  Shore. 


Penelope: _ “O,  Mr.  Austin  what  are  those  curious  tracks  in  the  sand,  I  have  noticed  so  many  of  them  ?” 

Mr  Austin- _ “Why,  Miss  Penelope  those  tracks  are  made  by  the  famous  G.  &  J.  tires,  the  best  tires  on  the  market 

to-day.  They  are  most  likely  attached  to  Rambler  bicycles,  for  good  things  generally  go  together,  and 
the  makers  of  the  G.  &  J.  tires  also  make  the  noted  Rambler  bicycles.” 
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WOOD  IS  GOOD 


Neat,  Strong,  Durable,  Connecting 
Parts  Aluminum,  Nickel  Alloy- 
Bearings  and  Fittings  same 
as  a  Hundred  Dollar 
Wheel. 

Strictly  High  Grade 


Price,  $50.00 

Joints  will  never  loosen. 


Build  Vour  Own  mbeel^ 

fliiwood  Frame,  SIG.OO 

BEARINGS  AND  FITTINGS 
SUPPLIED,  K.  D. 

The  easiest  running  frame  in  the 
market. 

(GENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


HLLW00D 


ui:;* 


\\  if 


v' 


VM  Us 


A  Boon  to  Bicycle  Riders... 

HANDLEBAR  ADJUSTABLE 

Second  growth  Hickory  any  style 

Sample,  $2.50 

Reversible  Hickory  Handlebar 

Sample,  $ 2.00 

The  bars  are  specially  treated,  and  will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Ready  to  deliver  in  any  quantities.  No 
numbness  of  the  wrists. 


0 

0 

D 


We  can  also  furnish  Indies  and  Gents 
wheels,  everything  up  to  date. 


tChe  ^favorite,  $50.00 

(GENTS) 

Hhe  Udeal,  $50.00 


Good  discounts  to  the  trade  .  .  . 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

% 

Send  for  Catalogue -  — ^ 


* 

* 


Allwood  Cycle  Co. 

(R.  57)  34  PARR  ROW 

New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 
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_ mtsQginy- 

L  EV  E  LA  ND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 

In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 

In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  Large  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation.  Watch  the  name  plate. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Local  Agents  wanted. 

830  Arch  Street.  H*  liozier  &  Co. 


“  SEE  THAT  ROLLER  ” 

Don’t  sand-paper  uour  tires  z — 

THE  IIIflNSFlELD  ROLLER  BRAKE, 

Weight,  9  oz.  Patent  Pending.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  brake  19  made  of  steel,  handsomely  nickled-plated.  The  Roller  is  of 
hard  wood  with  vulcanized  fibre  bearings  and  friction  washers,  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  adjust  themselves  for  gradual  or  effective  work. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  the  frame  quickly.  It  will  insure  you  absolute  control  on  a  hill. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a  lady’s  mount.  It  will  not  vibrate  and  scar  the  enamel. 

It  conforms  with  the  position  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pedals. 

Should  the  chain  break,  or  the  rider  lose  the  pedals  the  wheel  can  be  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

For  Sale  by  all  the  Leading  Cycle  Houses  and  Dealers  in  Bicycle  Supplies. 

"#nufbTred  JOHN  Y.  PARKE  4  CO.,  819ph«Va.  pa 

- Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  $2.10 - 


$50.00  $50.00  $50.00 

OVERLdNDS  AND  BfidNDTWINES 

Other  manufacturers  and  dealers  list  their  wheels  at  $75.00  and  $ 100.00 ,  and  quote  big  discounts.  They 
sell  them  for  what  they  can  get.  We  make  the  right  price  at  the  start  and  then  stick  to  it.  At  $50.00  we 
give  a  splendid  machine  and  fully  guaranteed,  and  still  allow  a  fair  commission  to  agents.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  if  you  mean  business. 

p.  m.  DAJVlPjVIAp  CYCLE  CO. 

1227  Market  Street  -  -  -  PHILADELPHIA 


Simplex 

\kvvi. 


[patented] 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOOL - . 

WITH  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 


IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT. 

SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  for  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  of  PLUGS 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1004  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Cycling.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 
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Syracuse,  n.  V.,  Codge 


B.  IP.  ©.  E. 


0ks 


Has  a  Cycling  Division  numbering  50  members. 
As  in  nearly  all  lodges  of  Elks  there  are  many 
heavyweights,  ranging  from  200  to  350  pounds, 
early  in  the  season  they  bought  50  BARNES 
Wheels  out  of  regular  stock.  Every  one  of  the 
50  frames  has  stood  up  under  its  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  organization,  collectively  or 
individually. 

A  wheel  that  is  fast  enough  for  Eddie 
Bald  and  strong  enough  for  the  Elks’  Cycling 
Division  is  good  enough  for  anyone. 


The  Barnes  Cycle  Company, 


-SYRACUSE,  H-  V. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
DARRAH  CYCLE  CO.,  933  Arch  Street, 

Agents  for  Philadelphia. 
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Latest  Bicycle  Novelty... 

A  New  and  Useful  Friend 

T"E  Great  Columbian  Bicycle  Watch 
$3.75 - $3.75 

For  excellency  of  wear,  accuracy  of  time,  it  is  the  most  handsomely  manufactured 
Bicycle  Watch,  made  in  three  sizes,  viz:  Gents,  Boys  and  Ladies  sizes,  plain  or  beautifully 
engraved  designs.  We  guarantee  every  single  watch  and  engrave  your  name  on  case  free 
of  charge— inclusive  of  a  chamois  leather  case.  Orders  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  are  received 
under  highest  appreciation  from  the  owners.  Do  not  fail  to  order  a  watch  (only  3.75) 
shipped  at  once  by  express.  The  cases  manufactured  are  the  nearest  production  to  a  solid 
18K.  gold  watch.  It  puzzles  experts  and  has  revolutionized  the  watch  industry  of  the 
19th  Century. 

“Th<?  Non*Det<?ctable  Gold  f5ic})cl?  Watch” 

with  excellent  movement,  stem  winders  and  stem  set,  for  pocket  wear  or  attachable  to  your 
bicycle.  Now  in  use  on  every  bicycle  in  Europe. 


Address :  Columbian  Bicycle  Mhtch  Co., 

...Offices  and  Salesroom... 

101  Beekman  St.,  cor.  Pearl. 

In  ordering  please  mention  “AnERICAN  CYCLING”  YORK  CITY. 


It  Will  Not  Leak 


=  ’97  TRIOfllPH  V0LVE 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 


The  Simplest  Valve. 

The  most  Perfeet  Valve. 

No  Springs,  no  Plunger. 
Fitted  to  all  makes  of  Tires. 


Sample  pair  with  pump  connection  $1.00,  sent  on  receipt  ot  price. 


TRIUMPH  VALVE  CO., 


MENTION  iAM  E  RICAN  OYCLINQ 


1232  JKarkat  Stiraat,  Phil*.,  Pa. 


“A  Little  Knowledge  is 

Dangerous  Thing’ 


especially  in  wheel  building.  The 
makers  of 


“  the  17  year  old.  wheels  ” 


have  not  studied  and  practiced  the  “Art  of  Bicycle  Building  ’\for 
17  years  in  vain.  While  riders_  of  other  wheels  are  now  gaining 
expensive  experience,  Rambler  riders  are  enjoying  reputations  for 
good  judgement  and  foresight — are  experiencing  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Rambler  makers  paid  for  their  “expensive  experience” 
long  ago,  and  are 

NOT  GUESSING  NOW. 


“  It’s  in  the  running  of  it,  not  in  the  paint,  that  the 


leads ! 


Beautiful  book  of  Ramblers  at  any  Rambler 
agency.  Ask  the  agent  for  ”GOL,D.” 


GORMDLLY  5  JEFFERY  MFS.  CO. 


85  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO. 

174  COLUMBUS  AVE.  BOSTON. 

1325  l4thST.N.W.WASHINGTON,D.C. 

939  to  945  8th  AVE.  NEW  YORK. 

342-344  FLATBUSH  AVE.  BROOKLYN' 
201  WOODWARD  AVE.DETROIT, MICH, 
FOREIGN  BRANCH - COVENTRY,  ENG. 

HANDSOME  RAMBLER  CATAL08UC  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Riding 
Academies 


Southeast  Branch  House  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pittsburgh  : — J.  B.  Kaercher;  Phila  Chas.  S.  Smith  &  Co.. 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cyole  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

133a  MARKET  STREET, 

r.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N«w  York  and  Chicago* 
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Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
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ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyollng,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  August  7,  1896. 


WOMEN  RACERS. 

Something  over  a  week  ago  a  ladies’ 
bicycle  race  was  run.  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.  The  distance  was  one  and  three- 
quarter  miles,  and  there  were  half  a 
dozen  contestants.  One  of  the  contest¬ 
ants  fainted  upon  crossing  the  finish  line, 
and  a  boy  who  had  dressed  up  in  girl’s 
clothes  and  came  in  first,  was  disquali¬ 
fied.  The  event  did  not  reflect  much 
credit  either  upon  those  organizing  or 
taking  part  in  it. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  FAD. 

One  of  the  latest  fads  among  boys  is 
the  making  of  a  collection  of  the  names 
of  bicycles.  At  first  sight  this  appears 
an  easy  task,  but  in  reality  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  work  and  therefore  some  credit 
attached  to  the  practice.  The  fad  is 
much  of  the  same  order  as  the  coin  col¬ 
lecting  or  stamp  gathering  ones,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  become  a  universal  and  pop¬ 
ular  one.  When  the  present  craze  for 
everything  cycling  struck  the  country 
the  hoys  had  to  find  something  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  in  the  way  of  a  fad  and 


they  started  in  collecting  buttons  given 
away  by  the  several  manufacturers.  The 
supply  of  buttons  gave  out  after  a  time 
and  as  there  was  considerable  expense 
attached  to  the  making  of  them  the 
manufacturers  cut  off  the  supply.  But 
the  boys  were  now  all  bicycle  and  their 
next  fad  must  pertain  in  some  way  to 
the  “silent  steed.”  One  thing  after  an¬ 
other  was  thought  of  until  the  idea  of 
keeping  a  list  of  the  makes  of  bicycles 
was  conceived  and  it  met  hearty  appro¬ 
val. 

The  bicycle  name-collecting  fad  is 
bound  to  go  on  and  prosper,  and  then  go 
the  way  of  all  other  fads. 

*  *  * 

In  Paris  a  committee  of  the  Muni«ipal 
Council  is  negotiating  with  the  main 
omnibus  company  in  the  French  capi¬ 
tal  with  the  object  of  doing  away  with 
horses  as  a  motive  power  and  substitu¬ 
ting  therefor  mechanical  power.  Elec¬ 
tric  roads  and  roads  operated  by  com¬ 
pressed  air  are  in  vogue,  and  it  is  the 
idea  of  the  City  Council  that  horseless 
vehicles  should  supplant  the  regulation 
omnibusses  as  they  are  now  run. 

*  *  * 

AT  NEWPORT. 

Gay  Newport  is  as  much  interested  in 
cycling  this  year  as  ever.  It  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a  grand  cycle  parade 
there  on  Saturday,  August  18,  and  as 
the  prime  movers  are  men  identified  with 
the  life  and  interests  of  Newport,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  the  parade  will 
be  a  success  in  every  particular.  Invita¬ 
tions  to  join  the  paiade  are  cordially  ex¬ 
tended  the  clubs  and  private  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  the  wheel.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  place  in  the  United  States  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  such  a  parade,  and  the 
roads  are  sufficient  recommendation  in 
themselves,  especially  the  famous  Ocean 
Drive,  part  of  which  will  be  included  in 
the  route.  Valuable  prizes  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  competition,  and  a  vast  gather¬ 
ing  of  both  cycling  and  aquatic  folk  is 
looked  for. 

*  ♦  * 

RIGHTS  OF  THE  BICYCLE. 

The  recent  introduction  of  an  ordi¬ 
nance  into  the  Gity  Councils  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  con¬ 
fine  bicyclers  to  the  use  of  certain  streets 
and  rule  them  off  of  others,  is  so  mani¬ 
festly  absurd  both  in  conception  and  in 
the  method  of  its  proposed  action  as  to 
be  scarcely  worth  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  sensible  people.  Such  legisla¬ 
tion  might  have  found  supporters  a 
dozen  years  ago,  but  to-day  there  is  but 
small  chance  for  the  passage  of  any  law 
which  would  be  unfair  or  impose  a  bur¬ 
den  upon  any  large  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Bicycles  are  now  so  extensive¬ 
ly  used  that  any  such  municipal  legis¬ 
lation  as  that  proposed  for  Philadelphia 
will  meet  with  such  widespread  opposi¬ 
tion  that  it  cannot  in  the  face  of  the 
undeniable  public  sentiment  against  it 
be  passed  under  any  circumstances,  even 
under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  bicyclers  themselves.  The 
Albany  Times  some  little  time  since, 


when  touching  upon  the  position  which 
the  bicycle  has  assumed  in  the  life  of  to¬ 
day,  took  occasion  to  say: 

“The  sudden  popularity  of  the  bicycle 
and  the  great  number  in  use  give  rise 
to  new  questions  in  municipal  admin¬ 
istration.  Originally  roads  were  built 
for  ordinary  vehicles  and  pedestrians. 
The  omnibus,  the  horse  car  and  the 
electric  car  required  in  turn  some 
special  regulation,  but  they  necessi¬ 
tated  no  radical  diflerenee  in  the  use 
of  the  road.  The  bicycle,  however, 
is  a  different  kind  of  vehicle  requiring 
special  regulations. 

“Bicycles  have  become  so  numerous 
of  late  that  they  really  ought  to  have 
roads  of  their  own.  This,  however,  is 
neither  practical  nor  possible  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  cannot  afford  to  build  new 
roads  for  them,  neither  can  we  afford 
to  surrender  old  ones  to  their  ex¬ 
clusive  use.  Bicycles  have  the  same 
rights  as  other  vehicles,  no  more  and 
no  less.  But  owing  to  their  number 
and  the  speed  at  which  they  are  or¬ 
dinarily  ridden,  regulations  for  other 
vehicles  are  hardly  applicable  to  them. 

“The  proposition  to  confine  bicycles 
to  certain  streets  is  palpably  impractica¬ 
ble.  It  would  interfere  altogether  too 
much  with  a  citizen’s  personal  liberty. 
That  they  should  be  compelled  to  move 
in  one  direction  only  in  each  street  is 
more  reasonable,  but  hardly  practicable. 
Not  all  the  streets  have  pavements  equal¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  bicycle,  and  this  or¬ 
der  would  cause  more  inconvenience 
than  could  be  compensated  for. 

“Under  all  circumstances  and  at  all 
times  wheelmen  should,  however,  be 
compelled  to  observe  the  common  law 
of  the  road.  They  should  be  obliged 
to  ride  on  the  right  side.  It  might  have 
a  salutary  effect  to  make  riding  upon 
the  left  side  an  offense,  and  make  the 
rider  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment. 
Beyond  that,  wheelmen  need  to  formu¬ 
late  among  themselves  a  better  idea 
than  many  of  them  now  possess  as  to 
what  the  law  of  the  road  is,  and  what 
really  constitutes  the  right  of  way.  The 
electric  car  has  the  right  of  way  on 
the  track,  but  this  right  does  not  imply 
the  privilege  of  riding  rough  shod  over 
everything  and  anything  which  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  front  of  it.  A  wagon  has  the 
right  of  way  to  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  but  neither  does  this  imply  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  driving  recklessly  ahead,  re¬ 
gardless  of  obstructions. 

“A  bicycle  ought  to  be  as  easily  con¬ 
trolled  as  a  horse  and  a  man  should 
not  essay  to  ride  a  wheel  in  the  streets 
until  he  can  guide  it  correctly,  stop  it 
suddenly  and  regulate  it  at  all  times  so 
as  not  to  endanger  either  the  life  or 
limb  of  himself  or  others. 

“Bicycles  are  still  new  and  many  rid¬ 
ers  are  still  fresh,  but  after  a  little  while 
the  evils  complained  of  will  gradually 
right  themselves  through  the  exercise 
of  the  average  American’s  good  common 
sense.” 

As  long  as  a  bicycle  is  regarded  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  as  a  vehicle  just  so 
long  will  it  be  impossible  to  discriminate 
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to  the  hurt  or  inconvenience  of  bicycle 
riders.  It  will  be  impossible  to  make 
fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  other  in  the 
case  of  vehicles  to  the  use  of  which 
certain  general  laws  apply  and  there¬ 
fore  bicycle  riders  should  have  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  opposing  upon  most  just  and 
reasonable  grounds  all  efforts,  no  matter 
where  made,  to  confine  them  to  the  use 
of  certain  public  streets  and  roads,  or 
to  compel  them  to  go  in  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  direction  or  any  certain  street 
or  road. 

*  *  * 

A  Curative  Agent. 

In  the  Bloomingdale  Matteawan  In¬ 
sane  Asylum  in  New  York  bicycles  are 
being  tried  for  their  effect  on  the  dis¬ 
ordered  minds.  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  of 
New  York  city,  an  expert  on  such  mat¬ 
ters,  says  that  the  bicycle  is  generally 
prescribed  by  specialists  in  insanity 
nowadays,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
cure  of  mental  disease  it  has  been  com¬ 
ing  into  favor  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  He  concludes  his  interview  as 
follows:  “I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the 
light  of  saying  that  the  bicycle. is  going 
to  rapidly  empty  our  asylum  and  reduce 
our  insane  population.  I  say  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  however,  that  I  regard  the  wheel 
as  the  greatest  boon  in  the  way  of  health 
to  the  human  race  that  has  ever  been 
devised.” 


Workshop  ou  Wheels. 

A  workshop  on  wheels  has  just  made 
its  appearance  on  the  boulevard  in  New 
York  city.  It  is  like  a  diminutive  top 
delivery  wagon,  mounted  on  three  bi¬ 
cycle  wheels  and  propelled  like  a  bicycle, 
the  operator  sitting  inside  the  wagon. 
Across  the  rear  end  of  the  wagon  inside 
is  a  work  bench,  with  suitable  tools  and 
appliances.  The  rear  part  of  the  wagon 
body  is  floored  over,  making  a  conven¬ 
ient  place  for  carrying  a  gripsack  or 
other  articles.  This  movable  workshop 
has  been  used  in  Brooklyn  and  else¬ 
where  for  years,  the  owner  doing  electri¬ 
cal  and  other  work  and  repairs,  includ¬ 
ing  bicycle  repairs.  He  has  traveled 
many  miles  with  it. 


Sloping:  Extraordinary. 

An  elopement  from  White  Plains,  N. 
Y.,  in  which  the  principals  rode  bicycles, 
was  reported  some  two  weeks  ago,  and 
another  from  Oldham  County,  Ky.  In 
the  latter  the  hero  and  heroine,  if  such 
they  could  be  called,  rode  a  tandem,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  that  they  should 
have  the  knot  tied  as  they  sat  upon  the 
machine,  supported  by  friends  on  one 
side,  and  the  Squire  who  married  them 
on  the  other.  A  large  crowd  witnessed 
the  ceremony. 


A  Delicate  Dish. 

Cannibal  Chief— “What  was  that  I  had 
for  dinner?” 

Cannibal  Chef — “He  was  a  bicycle 
rider,  your  excellency.” 

Cannibal  Chief— “I  thought  I  detected 
a  burned  taste.” 

Cannibal  Chef — “Yes,  your  excellency; 
he  was  scorching  when  we  caught  him.” 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 


BOOKS  AND  BICYCLES. 


They  Don’t  Seem  to  Travel  To¬ 
gether,  at  Least  Not  in  Summer 

Time. 

The  reading  of  books  in  the  summer 
“dog  days,”  and  even  during  the  cooler 
portions  of  the  year,  has  undoubtedly 
received  a  set-back  by  reason  of  the 
popularity  of  the  bicycle.  Mr.  George 
P.  Denniston,  who  has  charge  of  the 
large  book  department  in  Weldin’s  great 
store  in  Pittsburg,  when  interviewed  late¬ 
ly  was  not  slow  to  say  that  the  book 
trade  has  been  hurt  by  the  general  favor 
into  which  the  bicycle  has  been  taken 
by  the  public.  Everyone  knows  that  it 
has  become  quite  the  fashion  lately  to 
attribute  every  change  in  sentiment,  be¬ 
havior,  characteristic  and  appearance  to 
the  wheel.  The  theatres  are  not  patron¬ 
ized  because  of  the  wheel,  pastors — 

wheeling  pastors — are  not  pastors  since 
the  advent  of  the  bicycle,  but  merely 
preachers.  The  parsons,  so  say  the 
critics,  are  lost  in  the  carnal  delights 
of  a  cross-country  spin  and  woefully  ne¬ 
glect  the  pastoral  call,  while  in  some  in¬ 
stances  they  are  even  too  much  engrossed 
to  accept  the  one-time  welcome  iavita- 
tion  to  drink  tea  “of  a  summer’s  even¬ 
ing’’  with  the  elders.  Milady  calls 
awheel,  if  the  matter  can  possibly  be 
thus  accomplished,  and  worst  of  all  bad 
things,  instead  of  the  smoothly  flowing 
periods  that  distinguished  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  Herr  Professor  of  other  days 
there  is  an  abrupt  and  “choppy”  dis¬ 
course  attributed  to  the  effort  to  think, 
talk  and  steer  the  front  wheel  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  railroad  men 
and  the  promoters  of  the  trolley  car  sys¬ 
tems  complain  that  the  wheel  has  di¬ 
verted  dollars  and  dimes  galore  from 
their  coffers;  the  dressmaker,  the  tailor, 
the  stationer,  the  book  man — in  short, 
everybody  save  the  “butcher,  the  baker 
and  the  ice  cream  and  soda  man,”  has 
sent  up  their  several  wails  till  the  air 
resounds  with  the  end  of  the  century 
jeremaid.  Now  the  up-to-date  man  or 
woman,  while  not  bookish,  must  be  a 
lover  of  books,  and  since  the  wheelman 
and  wheelwoman  are  presumably,  at 
least,  “even  up  to  the  times,”  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  book  seller  demanded  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Mr.  Denniston,  referred  to  above,  told 
a  representative  of  the  Pittsburg  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegraph  that  “Erstwhile  summer 
readers  are  now  wheelmen,  and  the 
wheel,  of  course,  comes  first.  One-half 
the  number  of  riders  do  not  have  the 
cash  in  hand  to  lay  down  for  the  ‘steed,’ 
so  the  instalment  plan  is  resorted  to. 
Consequently  the  surplus  cash  through 
the  winter  months,  instead  of  finding 
the  book  seller,  goes  to  square  accounts 
with  the  bicycle  dealer,  and  the  cyclist 
depends  on  his  stock  in  hand  or  becomes 
a  patron  of  the  libraries.  The  wheel  does 
not  affect  the  sale  of  standard  works  of 
history,  biography  or  science.  Fiction 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  defection.” 

Although  in  summer  time  the  use  of  the 
bicycle  most  undoubtedly  interferes  with 
the  reading  propensities  of  riders,  still 


it  should  not  have  anything  like  the  same 
effect  in  winter  time,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  that  the  hurt  to  the  book 
trade  and  to  various  other  ti'ades  said 
to  be  worked  by  the  bicycle  is  very  much 
exaggerated. 

So  much  attention  has  been  attracted 
to  the  effect  which  the  use  of  the  bicycle 
has  had  upon  the  book  market  that  an 
English  poet  has  had  to>  dilate  upon  the 
battle  between  the  bikes  and  the  books 
in  the  following  fashion: 

The  Novel  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold, 

And  its  binding  was  beaming  with  letters 
of  gold, 

And  the  screech  of  its  voice  was  like  geese 
on  the  green 

When  the  sky  shines  the  bluer  for  Jude 
the  Obs— cure. 

Like  the  hairs  of  his  head  when  great 
Bodley  was  young, 

That  host  in  the  evening  its  paen  had 
sung; 

Like  the  hairs  of  his  head  when  great 
Bodley  was  old, 

That  host  of  the  morrow  you  could  not  be¬ 
hold. 

For  the  Bicycle  swooped  most  amazingly 
fast, 

And  frightened  the  life  out  of  all  whom 
it  passed; 

And  each  masterpiece  lost  what  it  thought 
was  its  sense, 

And  it  puffed  one  poor  puff,  then  it  scut¬ 
tled  off  hence, 

And  there  lay  the  screed  with  its  pages 
uncut, 

And  gone  was  its  proud  and  ineffable 
strut; 

The  Kailyard  has  given  its  very  last  kick. 
And  Hope,  now  deferred,  felt  his  heart 
very  sick. 

And  there  lay  the  Pseudonym,  tattered 
and  torn. 

Its  moral  unprized,  its  emotion  forlorn; 
And  the  Hill-top  is  silent  and  sulking 
alone, 

Its  problem  neglected,  its  trumpet  un¬ 
blown. 

And  Marie  Corelli  is  ioud  in  her  wail. 

For  stopped  is  her  wholly  phenomenal 
sale; 

And  the  might  of  the  Novelist,  just  like 
an  ike,* 

Has  melted  away  in  the  scorch  of  the 
Bike. 

The  term  “ike”  in  the  second  last  line 
of  the  above  production  is  no  doubt  mod¬ 
ern  English  for  icicle.  The  world  is  look¬ 
ing  now  for  a  new  Sir  Walter  Scott  or 
Chai’les  Dickens  to  make  head  against 
the  great  tidal  wave  of  the  bicycle. 


He  Was  Hot. 

During  the  extraordinary  hot  spell 
last  week  a  highly  exercised  individual, 
perspiring  at  every  pore,  with  hat  in  one 
hand  and  handkerchief  in  the  other,  stood 
on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Chestnut 
streets,  Philadelphia,  and  shook  his  fist 
at  the  great  marble  pile  known  in  the 
“Quaker  City”  as  the  new  City  Hall. 
When  asked  what  he  meant  by  his 
strange  action  he  said  that  he  would 
like  to  get  at  the  municipal  authorities 
who  neglected  to  enforce  the  ordinance 
which  prohibits  “scorching.” 


Foil  on  the  Wheel. 

Wheeler — “I  understand  that  you  said 
I  was  nothing  but  a  fiend  in  human 
shape  when  I  took  a  notion  to  scorch  a 
little.” 

Walker— “I  believe  I  did,  but  since 
you  seem  so  cut  up  about  it  I’ll  take  back 
the  ‘human  shape’  part  of  it.”— Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 
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IN  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 

The  McNab  : — “I  reckon  you  and  I  ougther  change  clothes,  Miss  !” — The  Cycle. 


NEW  CYCLING  PASTIME. 


Novel  Game  Into  Which  tlie  IJse  of 
the  Bicycle  Enters. 

Royal  cycling  is  a  new  game  just  com¬ 
ing  into  popularity  in  the  West.  It  is 
the  invention  of  J.  H.  Athey,  of  Chicago. 
It  can  be  properly  called  cycling  polo,  as 
it  has  many  features  similar  to  that 
game  as  played  at  the  present  time. 

The  principal  difference  is  in  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  pneumatic  tired  wheel, 
which  answers  for  the  ball,  in  an  inclosed 
alley  of  from  250  to  300  feet  in  length, 
above  which  the  wheel  extends  several 
inches  so  that  it  can  be  struck  by  the 
stick  held  by  the  rider,  the  contending 
teams  riding  beside  the  alley  in  opposite 
directions.  The  rules  and  regulations  are 
here  given: 

To  be  more  thoroughly  understood  on 
rules  and  regulations,  the  following  brief 
explanations  of  the  game  are  herein 
given:  Royal  cycling  is  strictly  a  bicycle 
game,  requiring  two  teams  of  nine  riders 
each — two  coachers,  two  judges,  one 
timekeeper,  one  scorekeeper  and  one  re¬ 
feree.  The  field  or  court  for  play  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  right  and  left  division.  Rid¬ 
ing  courses  are  chalked  out,  indicating 
the  field  and  course  to  be  taken  by  the 
riders.  An  alleyway  constructed  of 
cables  and  a  ground  lead  extends  from 
lower  to  upper  field  on  the  division  line 
between  right  and  left  field.  The  cables 
form  two  upright  sides  between  which  the 
play  wheel  rolls  and  is  free  to  be  driven 
backward  or  forward  by  the  riders  in 
passing  at  any  point  between  the  lower 
and  upper  field.  The  play  wheel  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  single  twenty-eight-inch  bicycle 
rim  having  a  four  and  a  half-inch  pneu¬ 
matic  tire.  The  principle  of  the  game  is 
to  drive  this  play  wheel  from  centre  field 
through  attack  of  opponents  to  a  goal 
ahead,  riders  using  special  made  sticks 
in  striking  or  driving  the  wheel.  Dower 
end  of  alleyway  is  goal  for  the  right  di¬ 
vision  team  and  upper  end  of  alleyway 
is  goal  for  left  division  team.  In  course 
of  play  one  team  takes  the  right  field 
and  the  other  the  left. 

Players  ride  in  single  file,  and  always 
circle  to  the  left.  This  necessarily  brings 
the  right  field  team  coursing  down  the 
centre  and  the  left  field  team  coursing  up 
the  centre.  The  two  teams  are  constantly 
meeting  and  passing  each  other  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
alleyway.  This  is  explanation  in  part 
sufficient  for  the  following  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  to  be  understood. 

The  officials  required  are  one  referee, 
one  timekeeper,  one  scorekeeper  and  two 
judges. 

The  referee  has  full  authority  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  game.  He  follows  the 
wheel  in  progress  of  play  and  is  judge 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  game. 

The  timekeeper  will  keep  correct  time 
of  play  and  will  signal  time  to  close  inn¬ 
ings  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes’ 
playing,  time  commencing  with  starting 
signal.  The  scorekeeper  will  keep  a 
score  sheet  of  all  the  scores  and  fouls, 
and  a  public  announcement  will  be  given 
at  the  end  of  ininngs  and  at  the  close  of 


the  game.  The  judges  are  stationed  at 
lower  and  upper  field  to  look  out  for  cir¬ 
cuit  fouls,  a  tally  being  kept  and  referred 
to  referee.  Two  teams  are  required  in 
the  play,  including  one  captain,  one 
coacher  and  eight  fielders  for  each  team. 
The  captains  have  charge  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  teams,  selecting  their  own  coachers 
and  riders,  and  may  take  any  position 
in  the  team  desired.  The  coachers  keep 
up  with  the  play  wheel,  urging  and 
prompting  the  riders  in  playing  to  the 
best  advantage  and  give  head  riders  a 
push  off  in  all  starts  at  centre  field,  and 
may  push  riders  on  at  any  time  during 
the  game  in  clearing  the  wheel.  Field¬ 
ers  are  No.  1  to  No.  8,  inclusive  and  the 
captains  lettered  “C.”  Riders  receive 
instructions  through  their  captains  and 
coachers  must  use  caution  and  avoid 
fouling,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  discredit  to 
the  team  and  counts  from  the  score. 

Official  games  require  two  regular  inn¬ 
ings.  Innings  require  20  minutes  con¬ 
stant  playing.  When  goals  are  made,  the 
play  wheel  is  immediately  replaced  at 
centre  field  under  a  new  start  and  the 
game  proceeds  until  time  signal  is  re¬ 
ceived. 

All  starts  are  made  from  centre  field, 
head  riders  mounted  and  on  the  scratch 
line;  right  field  team  headed  down  the 
alleyway.  On  signal  from  the  reieree 
head  riders  receive  a  pu9h-off  by  the 
coachers,  and  must  race  their  full  di¬ 
vision  in  opposite  directions  back  to  the 
play  wheel  before  the  wheel  can  be 
struck.  Rear  riders  mount  and  follow 
their  leaders  at  a  distance  offering  the 
greatest  advantage.  Any  course  can  be 
taken  after  the  full  course  is  circled  by 
all- the  riders. 

Scores  are  made  on  the  winning  race 
at  centre  field,  on  half  goals  and  goals. 
Races  count  one-half  goal  one  and  goal 
two.  Board  No.  1  at  lower  end  of  alley¬ 


way  represents  lower  goal,  No.  2  half 
goal;  No.  3,  centre  field;  No.  4,  half  goal, 
and  No.  5,  upper  goal. 

Fouls — Count  one  from  the  scoring, 
and  are  made  by  riders  cutting  the  field 
to  shorten  the  circuit,  striking  or  block¬ 
ing  the  play  wheel  under  the  cables, 
pushing  or  dragging  the  wheel  by  the 
rim,  striking  or  pushing  the  wheel  with 
the  hand,  striking  the  wheel  after  or 
while  balancing  with  the  foot  on  the 
ground  or  against  the  alleyway,  striking 
an  opponent  on  the  hand  or  arm  in¬ 
tentionally,  interfering  with  an  oppon¬ 
ent”  s  wheel,  failing  to  leave  the  wheel 
when  ordered  to  break  away  by  the 
referee.  Any  breach  of  fair  play  not 
covered  by  rides  will  be  counted  as  foul¬ 
ing.  Any  disobedience  or  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  players  will  subject  them 
to  be  disqualified  by  judgment  of  referee. 


Fine  Cycle  Path. 

The  most  picturesque  bicycle  path,  in 
the  United  States  is  ten  miles  in  length 
and  was  formally  opened  on  July  4.  It 
occupies  what  was  once  the  towpath  of 
the  old  Indiana  Canal,  near  Indianapolis. 
This  path  has  not  been  used  for  many 
years,  and  when  work  was  begun  upon  it 
it  was  little  more  than  a  mere  levee  with 
a  rank  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  one 
side  and  the  slow  running  waters  of  the 
canal  on  the  other.  The  canal  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  path,  and  is  so  well 
shaded  that  a  rider  scarcely  gets  a  glimpse 
of  the  sun  after  1  o’clock.  At  many 
places  along  the  path  rustic  seats  have 
been  placed,  and  at  one  point  where 
there  are  two  very  fine  springs  there  are 
a  number  of  long  rustic  benches  and  a 
bicycle  rack  that  can  accommodate  near¬ 
ly  100  bicycles. 

SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 
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Passing'  of  the  Bicycle  Girl. 

I  hear  the  clear  ring  of  a  bicycle  bell, 

Sounding  sweeter  to  me  than  the  birds  In 
the  dell, 

And  by  these  presents  I  know  full  well 

That  the  bicycle  girl  is  coming. 

I  glance  at  her  face  as  she  passes  me  by 

And  I  catch  a  quick  look  at  her  sparkling 
brown  eye, 

And  I  smile,  though,  forsooth,  I  cannot 
tell  why, 

When  the  bicycle  girl  is  passing. 

She  flies  swiftly  by  in  a  mystical  whirl, 

With  a  jaunty  blue  cap  and  a  saucy  brown 
curl, 

And  I  say,  “She’s  an  awfully  pretty  girl!” 

When  the  bicycle  girl  is  passing. 

She  seems  to  be  going  a  minute  a  mile, 

With  a  laugh  in  her  eye,  on  her  wee 
mouth  a  smile, 

And  her  round  cheeks  all  glowing  like 
roses  the  while, 

While  the  bicycle  girl  is  passing. 

She  flies  by  as  light  as  a  bird  in  the  air, 

With  the  naughty  breeze  glowing  her  gold¬ 
en  brown  hair, 

And  I  can  do  nothing  but  stand  still  and 
stare, 

While  the  bicycle  girl  is  passing. 

—Walter  A.  Dyer  in  the  Wheelwoman. 


Hot  Weather  Advice. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  it 
behooves  the  rider  of  a  bicycle  to  be  a 
trifle  careful  of  himself  as  regards  over¬ 
work  in  the  sun  and  the  risk  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  from  the  heat.  While  cycling  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  elixir  for  almost  all  of  the 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  while  it 
has  been  proven  to  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  genei'al  health  of  its  devo¬ 
tees,  it  is  well  to  remember  there  is  a 
limit  to  everything.  Indulged  in  proper¬ 
ly  the  bicycle  is  unquestionably  of  great 
benefit  to  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  its  being 
harmful  if  the  exercise  is  improperly  in¬ 
dulged  in,  or  if  the  rider  persits  in  exert¬ 
ing  himself  beyond  the  limits  of  pru¬ 
dence.  Upon  the  young  and  the  strong 
and  healthy  the  heat  has  but  little  ef¬ 
fect,  but  on  anyone  not  blessed  with 
perfect  health  it  may  produce  disastrous 
results.  The  high  temperature  is  less 
noticeable  when  riding  than  when  walk¬ 
ing  and  is  not  always  appreciated  until 
the  rider  comes  to  a  stop  and  finds  how 
hot  he  really  is,  for  while  moving 
through  the  air  he  does  not  get  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  feel  it  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree.  There  is  no  added  danger  in  be¬ 
ing  out  in  the  heat  on  a  wheel,  but  the 
rider  should  remember  that  because  cy¬ 
cling  is  a  most  beneficial  exercise  all 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  set  at 
defiance. 

Leave  hard  riding  and  scorching  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  severely  alone. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  that 
later  on. 


Women  Cyclers. 

The  recent  crusade  started  against  the 
use  of  the  bicycle  by  women,  and  in 
which  Miss  Smith,  of  Washington,  play¬ 
ed  such  an  important  and  unenviable  role 
has  died  out  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

American  women  are  being  daily  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  advent  of  the  bicycle,  which 
is  taking  them  from  their  sendentary 
habits  out  into  the  bright,  health-giving 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Never  a  robust 
sex,  this  change  will  soon  develop  fresh- 


complexioned,  broad  chested,  strong 
limbed  women,  who  will  not  suffer  from 
the  ailments  so  common  to  them  now. 
With  this  development  and  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  culture  and  grace  we  will 
have  our  ideal  of  womanhood.  The  bi¬ 
cycle  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity  in 
many  homes  now,  and  countless  thou¬ 
sands  owe  their  emancipation  from  ill- 
health  to  it. 


Useless  Trouble. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  says:  “That 
a  bicycle  dealer  of  St.  Louis  was  really 
going  to  extremes  in  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
vertising  hie  wares  when  he  went  down 
into  Kentucky  and  eloped  with  a  girl 
on  a  tandem.  A  simple  announcement, 
top  of  column,  next  to  reading  matter,  to 
the  effect  that  his  tandems  were  the 
test  on  the  market  for  elopers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  built  for  them,  would  have 
answered  the  purpose.” 


BRAG. 


“My  dad’s  got  two  bicycles.” 

“Wot  o’  that?  My  dad’s  got  six 
months.” — Bicycling  News. 


Vacations  A-Wheel. 

Touring  is  going  on  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  more  this  year  than  ever  before.  A 
writer  in  Brooklyn  Life  says: 

Bicycle  vacations  are  coming  into 
vogue,  and  Long  Island  is  a  favorite 
place  for  them,  because  the  roads  are 
good  and  the  chances  for  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  night  can  be  found  without 
riding  great  distances.  I  hear  of  one 
party  of  four  which  was  out  five  days 
at  a  total  expense  of  $25.  They  stopped 
some  of  the  time  at  hotels  and  some¬ 
times  at  private  houses,  where  people 
were  willing  to  take  them  in.  The  craze 
for  the  bicycle  has  resulted  in  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
country  than  anyone  dreamed  of  half  a 
dozen  years  ago.  On  any  car  you  hear 
men  talking  about  the  merits  of  respec¬ 
tive  roads,  where  good  crosscuts  are  to 
be  found,  and  about  the  attractions  of 


road  houses  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  railroad.  The  old  road  house, 
which  went  out  when  everyone  except 
the  rich  gave  up  keeping  horses,  seems 
to  be  coming  back  again,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  more  plentiful  than  the  rustic  tav¬ 
ern  ever  was.  There  will  be  ten  wheel¬ 
men  to  patronize  such  resorts  for  every 
carriage  party  in  the  old  days,  and  a 
ride  along  the  Merrick  road  shows  that 
the  farmers  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact.  These  taverns  will  have  to 
wrestle  with  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
ride  bicycles  are  not  as  a  class  “good 
spenders,”  and  that  the  patronage  for 
each  individual  will  be  light.  The  bicy¬ 
clist  must  keep  sober  in  order  to  get 
home,  while  the  men  who  drove  could 
often  rely  on  their  coachman,  or  on  the 
good  sense  of  their  horses,  and  the  bicy¬ 
cle  inn  will  do  a  business  in  “soft 
drinks,”  which  would  have  made  the  old- 
fashioned  publican  turn  up  his  nose  in 
contempt. 


Cycles  and  Railroads. 

In  Paris  last  month  a  lady  sued  the 
Eastern  Railway  Company  for  damage 
done  to  her  bicycle,  for  which  she  claimed 
800  francs.  Although  the  bicycle  was 
not  packed,  the  Court  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  responsible.  The  railway  com¬ 
pany  was  condemned  to  pay  250  francs, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
obliges  cyclists  to  sign  a  declaration  ex¬ 
onerating  it  from  all  risk  in  case  of 
accident.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
France  cycles  are  considered  personal 
baggage,  and  unless  a  passenger  in  a 
train  has  more  than  the  allotted  weight 
056  pounds),  including  his  or  her  cycle, 
the  only  charge  for  carrying  is  Id.  for 
the  receipt.  This  case  will  probably  lead 
to  the  French  railway  companies  making 
fresh  regulations  with  regard  to  the  car¬ 
riage  of  cycles. 


What  is  Coming1. 

Although  the  bicycle  is  greatly  in  evi¬ 
dence  now,  yet  where  will  it  be  when  the 
motor-cycle  is  fully  perfected,  as  it  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  at  an  early  day?  But  a  brief 
period  of  popularity  is  before  the  motor 
cycle,  for  the  flying  machine  is  being 
developed  gradually  and  bids  fair  ere  long 
to  become  a  practical,  useful  and,  in  hot 
weather,  a  luxurious  institution.  Then  the 
air  navigators,  who  sail  through  the  cool 
atmosphere  these  hot  summer  days,  en¬ 
joying  the  beautiful  view  and  restful 
motion  of  the  air  yacht,  will  look  down 
with  pity  on  the  poor  mortals  on  the 
highways  below,  perspiringly  pedaling 
their  wheels  over  hills  and  intervening 
levels.  The  safety  will  then  be  more 
out  of  date  than  the  velocipede  or  the 
old  celeripede  is  at  this  time.  Therefore 
enjoy  your  wheels  while  you  may,  you 
enthusiastic  cyclers,  for  the  flying  ma¬ 
chines  will  usurp  their  places  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day. 


An  idea  is  gaining  strength  in  the 
South  and  West  that  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  should  foster  Sun¬ 
day  racing.  Comment  has  been  made  on 
this  theory  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
most  adverse. 


ColumTjias  a  Bargain. 

It  has  heen  asserted  that 
“there  are  no  such  things 
as  bargains.”  Whether  this 
means  a  man  may  buy  some¬ 
thing  that  looks  good  at  an 
apparently  cheap  price,  and 
then  find  out  afterward  that 
he  has  been  taken  advantage 
of,  or  that  nothing  cheap  is 
good,  will  have  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  from  the  above  quota- 
tation,  but  both  of  these  mean¬ 
ings  may  be  true  enough. 
However,  there  is  another  way 
of  looking  at  this  question, 
and  which  makes  it  lose  all 
significance  at  once.  Suppose 
you  say,  “There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  bargain,”  I  would 
immediately  contradict  you  by 
saying  that  “Every  Columbia 
bicycle  is  a  bargain,  and  the 
biggest  kind  of  bargain  at 
$100.” 

“Why?” 

For  the  simple  reason  which 
this  one  little  quotation  ex¬ 
presses,  and  which  is  used  the 
world  over,  “There  are  others, 
there  is  only  one  Columbia.” 
That  expresses  the  whole  rea¬ 
son  in  a  nutshell,  and  in  this 
one  little  phrase  which  the 
publio  has  voiced  throughout 
the  country  is  the  briefest, 
most  comprehensible  and  forci¬ 
ble  argument  possible.  It  is 
so  expressive  and  terse  that 
you  cannot  help  understanding 
and  enjoying  the  full  force  of 
its  meaning,  and  you  cannot 
forget  it. 

A  tried  and  a  standard  ar¬ 
ticle  at  a  standard  price  is  a 
bargain  every  time.  It  has 
been  19  long  years  since  the 
first  Columbia  bicycle  was 
made,  and  each  year  has  seen 
new  improvements  added,  and 
changes  made,  until  now  Co- 
lumbias  have  approached  near¬ 
est  the  desired  goal  of  bicycle 
perfection,  always  easily  main¬ 
taining  their  supremacy. 

When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
wheel  remember  those  two  lit¬ 
tle  quotations  that  are  so  pop¬ 
ular,  "There  are  others,  but 
there  is  only  one  Columbia,” 
and,  “No,  we  don’t  sell  the 
Columbia,  but  this  is  just  as 
good,”  and  you  will  agree 
that  a  Columbia  is  a  bargain 
at  its  one  price. 

Among  the  many  distinguish¬ 
ed  Scandinavian  riders  are  the 
following  well-known  person¬ 
ages:  Prince  Christian,  Prince 
Charles,  Prince  Yaldemar, 
Count  Moltke,  Huitfeldt, 
Count  Guldenkrone,  Baron 
Harxhausen,  Lady  Dineson, 
U.  S.  Ambassador  Allan  John¬ 
stone  and  Mrs.  Emma  Nielson. 


The  Columbia  Bicycle. 

Columbia!  peerless  land  of  lib- 
berty! 

We  sing  thy  praises,  thy  su- 
premest  fame; 

Our  hearts  are  thrilled  when 
o’er  thy  realm  we  gaze, 

With  pride  we  celebrate  thy 
glorious  name. 

We  view  with  transport  thy 
majestic  streams, 

Thy  mountain  chains  so  stu¬ 
pendous  grand, 

Thy  ocean  coats  bright  fringed 
with  golden  sands, 

Thy  boundless  forests,  verdur¬ 
ous  broad  vales, 

Now  calm  in  rest,  now  swept 
by  stormy  gales; 

So  with  true  pride  our  Bicycle 
displays 

Columbia’s  name  to  every  pa¬ 
triot’s  gaze, 

ISAAC  McLELLAN. 


July  4,  1896— At  Freeland, 

Pa.,  8-mile  road  race  won  by 
M.  Gallagher. 


J uly  5,  _  1896 — At  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Mexico,  I.  J.  Pomeroy 
won  the  10%  mile  (17  kilome¬ 
ter)  race  and  State  champion¬ 
ship. 

July  16,  1896 — At  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  Columbia  team  won 
first  place  in  the  team  road 
race. 

July  18,  1896 — At  Stamford, 
Conn.,  %-mile  scratch  won  by 
Bert  Ripley. 


MORE  COLUMBIA  VICTORIES. 

_At  Traer,  la.,  July  5,  Colum- 
bias  won  first  and  second 


prizes, 

At  Cumberland,  Wis.,  July 
4,  Willie  Cole  won  the  half- 
mile  dash  on  a  Columbia. 

COLUMBIA  SADDLES. 

In  detail  of  equipment,  as 
in  general  construction,  Col- 
umbias  excel.  No  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  bicycle  demands  more 
careful  consideration  than  the 
saddle,  and  in  the  Columbia  is 
found  the  net  result  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  practical  exper¬ 
ience. 

Columbia  bicycles  during  1895 
were  fitted  with  the  most 
scientifically  constructed  sad¬ 


dles  ever  put  on  a  wheel, 
and  the  universal  satisfaction 
derived  therefrom  by  Columbia 
riders  has  led  to  their  con¬ 
tinuance,  with  improvements 
that  will  make  them  even  more 
popular. 

The  many  newly  patterned 
saddle  devices  that  have  made 
their  appearance  have  develop¬ 
ed  nothing  superior  to  these 
light,  firm-seated  and  properly 
shaped  saddles.  They  are  not 
untried  experiments,  but  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  the 
best  adapted  to  the  rider’s 
wants. 


Columbia 
*  Bicycles 

ARE  B  PRUDENT  PURCHASE 


You  profit  both,  ways — in  tlie  beginning — 

in  the  end.  It  pays  to  spend  a  little  more 

- . — 

at  first  for  a  Columbia — tbe  Standard  bicy- 

- - 

cle — and  be  satisfied  first,  last  and  all  tbe 

time. 

$100 

To  all  alik:e 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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A  Sight. 

I  saw  a  girl 
Amid  the  whirl. 

She’d  golden  hair, 

Her  face  was  fair. 

Her  garments  fine, 

Her  form  divine. 

With  eyes  like  stars. 

She  rode  a  bike 
And  snch  a  sight! 

She  drove  her  steed 
At  scorchers’  speed, 

Her  hack  was  humped, 

Her  head  near  bumped 
The  handle  bars. 

—Buffalo  Courier. 


AMONG  THE  RUSTICS. 


Distance  is  Something-  That  Seems 
to  Puzzle  Country  Folks. 

A  day  or  two  ago  a  Cleveland  wheel¬ 
man  took  a  ride  in  the  country.  He 
wanted  to  reach  an  outing  place  called 
Hillside.  He  had  never  been  there  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  didn’t  exactly  know  the 
way.  He  rode  as  far  on  the  regular  road 
as  it  would  take  him,  and  then  called  to 
a  farmer  who  happened  to  be  leaning 
over  his  fence  and  asked  him  how  far 
it  was  to  Hillside. 

“Mandy,”  roared  the  farmer,  “how 
far  is’t  to  Hillside?’’ 

“I  dunno  ’zackly,”  said  Mandy,  who 
appeared  in  the  doorway  wiping  her 
hands  on  her  apron,  “but  I  guess  Jirah 
knows.” 

Jirah  happened  to  be  at  the  barn,  but 
numerous  whoops  of  “Ji-rah!”  brought 
him  out.  He  was  made  to  understand 
what  was  wanted,  and  finally  ventured 
the  opinion  that  Hillside  must  be  about 
“seventeen  miles — second  turn  to  your 
left.” 

The  wheelman  took  the  turn  indicated 
and  had  pedaled  along  perhaps  a  mile 
when  he  thought  it  was  about  time  for 
another  inquiry.  The  husky  youth  he 
called  to  in  the  corn  field  languidly  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
road,  adding  that  Hillside  was  only  some 
nine  miles  away  on  the  main  “plank.” 
Thereupon  the  wheelman  turned  about 
and  regained  the  road  he  had  just  left. 
When  he  had  gone  perhaps  four  or  five 
miles  he  asked  the  old  familiar  question 
once  again. 

“Hillside  is  about  thirteen  miles 
straight  ahead,”  was  the  answer. 

Two  miles  further  along  he  repeated 
the  question. 

“Hillside’s  just  six  miles  beyond  th’ 
next  hill,”  said  a  gaunt  agriculturist,  as 
he  critically  looked  the  wheel  over. 

The  Clevelander  rode  and  rode,  and 
still  no  Hillside  in  sight.  At  last  he  fired 
the  old  question. 

“Can’t  be  more’n  seven  miles,”  was 
the  drawling  reply. 

On  went  the  wheelman  again,  mile 
after  mile.  Then  he  halted  at  a  con¬ 
venient  tree  and  shrieked  the  old  con¬ 
undrum  at  a  boy  knocking  down  apples 
“You  dern  fool,”  roared  the  boy, 
“you’ve  passed  it!” 

“How  far  back  is  it?”  asked  the  Cleve¬ 
lander  mildly.  He  felt  that  he  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  impolite. 

“Ride  back  an’  see!”  howled  the  boy. 
So  the  weary  Clevelander  turned  about 


and  retraced  his  way.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  rode  for  miles  without  seeing  a 
solitary  biped— not  even  a  chicken. 

Then  he  came  across  an  old  lady  pick¬ 
ing  raspberries  by  the  roadside. 

“Madam,”  he  somewhat  painfully  in¬ 
quired;  he  had  been  fooled  so  many 
times.  “Madam,  can  you  tell  me  which 
way  it  is  to  Hillside  and  how  far  the 
distance  may  be?” 

“Hay?”  said  the  old  lady. 

The  Clevelander  went  through  the  for¬ 


mula  again. 

“What’s  that?’’  piped  the  old  lady, 
with  her  hand  to  her  ear. 

Thereupon  the  desperate  Clevelander 
laid  his  wheel  on  the  grass  at  the  road¬ 
side  and  started  towards  the  old  lady. 
She  saw  him  coming  and  instantly 
crawled  through  the  rail  fence.  Then  she 
regarded  him  uneasily  over  the  top  rail, 
her  skirts  held  up  for  rapid  retreat.  He 
stopped,  and  putting  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  like  a  funnel  bellowed: 


“Hillside!” 

The  old  lady’s  face  brightened. 

“Oh,  Hillside,”  she  cackled.  “TV  hy 


|  Morgan  sWrightTires 

i  ■  .  • 

ARE  GOOD  TIRES 


OUR  QUICK- REPAIR  TIRE  IS  A 
GRAND  SUCCESS  -  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  IT 


PUMP  UP  BEFORE  STICKING  IN  TOOL. 

Morgan  &  Wright 

CHICAGO 


you’re  there  now.  It’s  just  down  thet 
lane.” 

And  so  it  was. 

But  that  poor,  misguided  wheelman 
will  entertain  a  profound  belief  in  the 
general  geographical  stupidity  of  the  en¬ 
tire  agricultural  class.— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Wooden  Frame  Wheels. 


Considerable  attention  has  been  drawn 
of  late  to  the  wooden  frame  bicycle  and 
it  would  appear  that  this  type  of  bicycle 
will  come  in  for  a  certain  amount  of 
popular  favor. 

It  is  announced  that  the  manufacture 
of  wooden  frame  bicycles  is  soon  to  be 
begun  at  Waukegan,  Ill.  An  improved 
design  has  been  prepared,  which  it  is 
claimed  is  more  elastic  than  the  metal 
frame  wheels.  They  can  be  built  cheap¬ 
ly,  and  look  as  good  as  high-priced 
wheels.  This  wooden  frame  differs  only 
slightly  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary 
metal  frame  ones.  It  is  not  heavier,  nor 
is  it  clumsy  looking.  The  diamond 


frame  is  of  one  piece  of  bent  wood.  The 
steering  column  is  of  wood,  the  diamond 
frame  being  ingeniously  connected  with 
it.  It  has  a  wooden  handle  bar,  the 
front  fork,  rear  fork  and  rear  frame 
pieces  are  of  wood,  and  rather  larger 
than  in  the  metal  frames,  so  as  to  be 
strong  enough.  The  saddle  is  of  carved 
wood.  The  connections  are  of  phosphor 
bronze,  and  are  so  made  that  they  can 
be  tightened  at  any  time,  and  the  hubs, 
pedals  and  such  small  driving  gear  are 
of  metal  as  in  other  wheels.  The  frames 
are  flexible  and  ride  easy,  and  are  said 
to  stand  usage  remarkably  well.  The 
wheel  can  be  made  to  sell  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  price,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  thought  it  will  meet  with  success. 
Rock  elm,  hickory  and  other  strong 
wood  will  be  used,  and  will  be  filled  and 
oiled. 


Tlie  Lamp  Question. 

In  almost  every  city  and  town  through¬ 
out  the  country  bicycle  riders  when  out 
after  dark  are  compelled  to  have  lighted 
lanterns  attached  to  their  wheels.  This 
is  a  prefectly  proper  regulation,  and  no 
objection  is  made  to  it,  but  wheelmen 
do  complain,  and  with  justice,  that  the 
ordinance  is  not  made  to  apply  to  all  other 
vehicles  as  well.  The  presence  of  in¬ 
numerable  bicycles  on  the  streets  has 
created  a  new  condition  of  affairs,  to 
which  the  public  has  hardly  adjusted 
itself  in  all  respects.  Heretofore  horses, 
wagons  and  pedestrians  have  had  the 
streets  to  themselves,  but  the  sudden  ir¬ 
ruption  of  this  new  vehicle  in  such  great 
numbers  makes  it  necessary  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  drive  horses  and  those  who  walk 
to  make  some  concessions.  There  is  a 
disposition  still  on  the  part  of  many 
drivers  to  keep  their  teams  in  the  “mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road,’’  and  to  otherwise  pre¬ 
vent  wheelmen  from  enjoying  the  right 
of  way  to  which  they  are  lawfully  en¬ 
titled.  This  is  a  matter  that  will  regu¬ 
late  itself  in  time,  but  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pedited  to  some  extent  by  a  rule  requir¬ 
ing  all  vehicles,  wagons,  carts  and  car¬ 
riages,  as  well  as  bicycles,  to  carry  lights 
after  night.  Such  a  requirement  would 
be  no  more  of  a  hardship  upon  one  than 
another,  and  is  needful  for  all.  Wheel¬ 
men  are  in  danger  of  collision  with  un¬ 
lighted  carriages,  and  many  acicdents 
are  said  to  have  occurred  from  this 
cause.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
sound  made  by  horses  and  iron  tires  is 
sufficient  warning  of  approach.  Other 
noise,  like  that  of  a  passing  street  car, 
may  drown  this  sound  or  any  chance  hap¬ 
pening  may  call  attention  from  it.  It 
is  due  to  wheelmen,  in  all  fairness,  that 
they  be  given  the  same  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  that  they  are  compelled  to  supply 
to  others. 


Cyclers  should  avoid  all  sweetened 
drinks  when  on  tour;  they  only  serve  to 
increase  the  thirst.  The  most  beneficial 
drink  is  ginger  ale;  the  imported  article 
is  the  best,  and  if  served  in  a  large  glass 
with  a  fresh  egg  broken  in  it  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  the  portion  is  delicious  and 
exceedingly  refreshing. 
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A  GREAT  PROJECT. 


A  Steel  Track  Road  Proposed  from 
Bnffalo  to  Niagara  Falls. 

An  experimental  steel  track  road  be¬ 
tween  Niagara  Falls  and  Tonawanda, 
to  connect  with  the  brick  road  between 
this  city  and  the  lumber  town,  is  a 
possibility  of  the  near  future. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered  that 
General  Roy  Stone,  the  United  States 
Government  Good  Roads  Engineer, 
wanted  to  construct  a  steel  experimental 
road  out  from  Washington. 

General  Stone  was  at  the  Falls  last 
week,  the  guest  of  Secretary  Rankine, 
of  the  Cataract  Construction  Company. 
He  spoke  of  his  project  while  there  and 
was  asked  at  once,  “Why  don’t  you  build 
such  a  road  here?”  The  idea  struck 
General  Stone  favorably,  and  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  make  an  appropriation,  the 
road  will* be  built. 

The  general  plan  of  the  road  is  a 
steel  track,  10  inches  wide,  slightly  de¬ 
pressed  in  a  cement  bed.  The  plan  is 
to  have  the  track  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  or  so  below  the  surface  to  allow 
a  vehicle  to  turn  out,  pass  a  slower 
vehicle  ahead,  and  get  back  into  it  with¬ 
out  any  trouble. 

The  proposed  experimental  road  will 
he  200  feet  wide.  On  each  side  will  be 
a  pair  of  the  steel  tracks.  The  right  hand 
side  will  be  for  rigs  going  down,  the  left 
for  those  going  up.  Between  the  two 
lines  of  rails  will  be  an  asphalted  or 
macadam  speedway. 


AN  INGENIOUS  WRENCH. 

We  illustrate  herewith  a  wrench  made 
by  M.  Wenger,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  which 
can  be  adjusted  by  merely  pushing  the 
jaws  together  without  touching  the  ad¬ 
justing  screw  nut,  and  when  set  it  will 
not  loosen  its  hold  unless  by  manipula¬ 
ting  the  adjusting  nut.  This  result  is  ob¬ 


tained  by  placing  the  adjusting  nut  on 
ball  bearings  and  using  a  cone  friction 
clutch,  which  admits  of  the  sliding  jaw 
being  slid  any  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  and  held  securely  until  loosened  by 
the  adjusting  nut.  One  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  wrench  is  that  it  can  be 
easily  adjusted  with  one  hand.  It  is 


made  of  drop  forged  steel,  finely  finished 
and  nickeled  and  retails  for  85c. 


Fooled  the  “Cop.” 

According  to  an  English  authority  in 
the  north  of  England  the  police  are  very 
active  in  preventing  immoderate  “scorch¬ 
ing.”  One  day  two  cyclists  were  pro- 
peling  a  tandem  safety;  the  front  man 
was  plugging  steadily  on  with  his  head 
down,  as  is  his  wont,  whether  going  fast 
or  slow;  the  back  man,  noticing  they 
were  approaching  a  policeman,  sat  up 
and  folded  his  arms  to  show  how  slow 
the  pace  really  was.  The  officer  called 
upon  them  to  stop,  and  running  alongside, 
seized  the  machine.  He  only  wanted  the 
name  and  address  of  the  front  rider,  as 
he  said  he  could  see  the  other  man  go¬ 
ing  steadily  enough. 


Women  Repairers. 

There  are  women  in  London  who  make 
money  by  going  from  house  to  house  re¬ 
pairing  bicycles.  One  of  them,  who  was 
recently  asked  some  questions  about  her 
trade  and  how  she  learned  it,  said  that 
in  the  first  instance  she  studied  in  a 
bicycle  school  all  of  the  parts  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle  and  the  manner  of  putting  them  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  purpose  and  the  way  of 
using  them.  In  the  academy  also  she 
formed  the  nucleus  of  her  clientele,  mak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  the  riders  and  dis¬ 
tributing  her  cards  among  them,  so  that 
she  had  business  from  the  start,  making 
her  rounds  once  a  week. 


Cycling  Detectives. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg 
(Pa.)  city  detectives  it  was  decided  to 
employ  the  bicycle  in  the  work  of  the 
force. 

It  was  argued  that,  a  man  on  a  wheel 
can  traverse  long  rural  beats  four  or 
five  times  while  an  officer  on  foot  is 
going  over  them  once.  It  is  claimed, 
also,  that  an  officer  gliding  along  on  a 
noiseless  wheel  will  be  more  apt  to 
come  on  thieves  unexpectedly,  either 
while  at  work,  or  while  getting  away 
with  the  goods,  than  one  on  foot. 


POINTERS. 

A  Western  man  reports  that  the  dogs 
that  two  years  ago  barked  at  him  when 
he  appeared  on  the  streets  on  his  wheel 
now  bark  at  the  unfamiliar  spectacle  of 
a  horse  and  buggy. 

Ladies  in  London  are  now  decorating 
their  bicycles  with  flowers.  The  idea 
really  comes  from  Italy,  where  the  front 
part  of  the  little  Victorias  on  the  Pin- 
cian  or  in  the  Cascine  are  crammed  with 
gay  blooms. 

A  new  device  to  deal  with  curs  that 
snap  at  wheelmen  is  the  invention  of  a 
German,  and  is  effective  in  the  extreme. 
The  bomb  explodes  with  a  deafening 
report  when  thrown.  It  is  a  neat  and  ef¬ 
fective  solution  of  the  difficulty,  al¬ 
though  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  it  is 
calculated  to  shake  up  more  than  the 
cur. 

The  appearance  in  Syracuse  of  an  auc¬ 
tion  store  selling  cheap  bicycle  at  rates 


cut  away  down  has  caused  some  of  the 
smaller  dealers  in  that  city  to  cut  prices 
on  their  wheels.  The  leading  firms,  how¬ 
ever,  prominent  among  them  being  the 
Barnes  Cycle  Company,  have  made  a  de¬ 
cided  stand  against  the  cut-raters  and  are 
still  selling  their  wheels  at  the  list  prices. 
The  Barnes  people  say  that  the  red  flag 
people  have  not  affected  their  sales  in 
the  least,  and  they  are  confident  that 
there  are  still  plenty  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  pay  money  for  assured  quality 
in  a  wheel,  guaranteed  by  responsible 
makers. 


ASKED  AND  ANSWERED.— I. 


“Unsophisticated”  writes:  “I  have 
constantly  observed  that  after  a  tandem, 
or  other  speed  instrument,  has  passed  me, 
thus— 


ASKED  AND  ANSWERED.— II. 


That  the  road  for  half  a  mile  or  more 
in  its  rear  is  covered  with  shoals  of 
debilitated  and  copiously  perspiring 
cycling  wrecks  as  above.  Why,  I  ask, 
is  this?’  (Hang  on  to  a  tandem  and 
you’ll  see. — Ed). — Cycling. 
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CYCLING  ECONOMICAL. 


A  Bicycle  is  a  Cheaper  Article  of 
Amusement  Than  a  Camera. 

The  bicycle  is  after  all  not  such  an 
expensive  luxury  as  some  people  try  and 
make  out  that  it  is.  A  story  carrying 
this  moral  recently  appeared  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Post,  and  introduced  the  camera 
fiend  vs.  the  bicycle  enthusiast: 

“Splendid  pictures,”  said  the  bicyclist 
admiringly,  as  the  amateur  photographer 
showed  him  the  latest  sample  of  his 
work.  “Do  you  know  that  sometimes 
I’m  sorry  that  I  didn’t  get  a  camera  for 
my  outing  instead  of  a  bicycle?” 

“Why,  I  thought  that  you  were  a  bi¬ 
cycle  enthusiast?”  exclaimed  the  amateur 
photographer. 

“Oh,  I  am,”  returned  the  bicyclist.  “I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  bicycle  as 
a  means  of  enjoyment,  but  it’s  costly.  I 
was  thinking  of  what  I  might  have  done 
with  the  money  that  I  put  into  it.” 

“Of  course,  it  costs  more  at  the  start 
than  a  camera,”  admitted  the  amateur 
photographer. 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  of  that,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  bicyclist.  “I  was  thinking  of  re¬ 
pairs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— patent 
saddles,  pumps  and  lanterns  and  other 
things  that  you  think  you  need.  I’ve 
been  flat  broke  all  summer  just  keeping 
my  bicycle  going  and  paying  express 
or  freight  on  it  when  I  broke  down  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  miles  from  home,  when,  if 
I  had  put  my  money  into  a  camera  — ” 

“If  you  had  put  your  money  into  a 
camera,”  broke  in  the  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer,  “you  wouldn’t  be  able  even 
to  buy  a  cheap  sack  coat  and  a  pair  of 
duck  trousers  for  an  outing  suit.” 

“Ah,”  but  the  first  cost  would  have 
left  me  a  margin — ”  began  the  bicy¬ 
clist. 

“Which  the  second  cost  would  have 
more  than  eaten  up,”  put  in  the  amateur 
photographer.  “I  tell  you,  sir,  a  camera 
is  the  most  deceptive  thing  on  earth. 
This  picture  is  the  first  real  good  one 
I  have  taken,  and  I  think  it  has  cost 
me  about  as  much  as  a  house  and  lot. 
Think  of  the  rolls  of  film  that  I  have 
spoiled — ” 

“But  they  don’t  cost  much.” 

“Oh,  no;  but  you  have  to  have  them 
developed  before  you  can  find  out 
whether  they  are  spoiled  or  not,  and 
then,  of  course,  you  have  some  finished 
just  to  see  how  they  look.” 

“But  you  ought  to  develop  them  your¬ 
self.” 

“That’s  the  conclusion  that  I  came  to 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  so  you  can  add 
the  cost  of  fitting  up  a  darkroom  to 
the  cost  of  this  one  real  good  picture. 
Then  to  that  add  about  $15  or  $20 
worth  of  material  that  I  have  bought 
first  and  last  and  one  $45  suit  of  clothes 
that  I  spoiled.  Of  course,  there  were 
some  shirts,  too,  and  if  you’ll  look  at 
my  hands — ” 

But  the  bicyclist  was  spinning  off 
down  the  road,  better  satisfied  with  his 
bargain  and  convinced  that  a  really 
cheap  summer  diversion  is  not  to  be 
found  this  side  of  the  millennium. 


ELECTRIC  BICYCLE. 


It  Will  Travel  Comfortably  at  a 
Speed  of  Tea  Miles  an  Hoar. 

Charles  A.  Ashcroft,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  put  a  new  electric  bicycle  in 
the  field,  and  calls  it  an  electrocycle. 

He  does  not  say  that  his  invention  will 
propel  the  wheel  at  express  train  speed, 
but  he  does  say,  and  experiments  seem 
to  justify  the  assertion,  that  the  electro¬ 
cycle  will  average  10  miles  an  hour  over 
ordinary  roads. 

Not  much  change  is  made  in  the  bi¬ 
cycle  to  accommodate  the  new  equip¬ 
ment.  One  difference  in  the  wheels  fit¬ 
ted  with  the  power  is  that  the  seat  post, 
from  the  saddle  to  the  pedals,  is  formed 
like  a  truss.  A  gear  and  a  motor  of  one 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM. 

He— “I  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  be  in 
love,  Miss  Wheeler.” 

She— “I’m  afraid  you're  not  telling  me 
the  truth,  Mr.  Jones.” 

He — “Believe  me,  a  falsehood  has  never 
yet  passed  my  lips.” 

She — “You  speak  through  your  nose  a 
good  deal,  don’t  you?” — Bicycling  News. 


horse-power  is  attached  to  the  sprocket 
spindle.  In  a  triangular  case,  about  five 
inches  thick,  filling  the  space  in  the 
frame  between  the  front  and  the  rear 
wheels,  are  storage  batteries,  in  which  the 
power  is  carried.  They  are  connected 
with  the  motor  by  wires. 

The  handle  bars  bristle  with  electric 
buttons,  by  means  of  which  the  machine 
is  controlled.  One  button  starts  the 
wheel  at  moderate  speed,  pressure  on  an¬ 
other  button  increases  it,  a  third  button 
rings  an  electrical  bell,  while  a  fourth 
turns  the  current  into  or  from  a  small  in¬ 
candescent  lamp  on  the  front  of  the 
wheel. 

The  inventor  says  that  in  all  the  ex¬ 
periments  he  has  just  made  with  his  elec¬ 
trocycle  he  has  not  yet  had  a  failure.  He 
does  not  state,  however,  the  total  weight 
of  the  bicycle  when  equipped  with  his 
driving  machinery. 


YEARS  AGO. 


The  Bicycle  Was  Ridden  Thirty 
Years  Ago  in  the  Far  East. 

Paris  antiquaries  have  been  digging  up 
the  history  of  the  wheel  in  Madagascar. 
Henry  Michaux,  who  signs  himself  “the 
oldest  velocipedist  in  the  world,”  writes 
that  in  1806  his  father  shipped  two 
wheels  to  Saigon.  Though  the  roads 
were  bad,  they  could  make  eight  kilome¬ 
ters  an  hour.  The  velocipedes  then 
weighed  nearly  80  pounds,  and  the 
wheels  of  wood  were  “tired”  in  iron.  In 
1877  M.  Michaux,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  pedal,  left 
Cherbourg,  France,  for  St.  Martinique. 

What  was  his  surprise  at  finding  in  a 
cafe  one  of  his  identical  wheels  shipped 
by  his  father  ten  years  ago.  The  old  ma¬ 
chine  came  in  very  handy  during  his 
stay.  Once  he  had  to  go  22  kilometers 
in  two  hours  to  catch  a  steamer  with  an 
important  order.  He  was  to  get  35 
francs  if  he  did  it.  There  wras  no  horse 
at  hand  and  the  steamer  must  be  caught. 
He  succeeded  with  the  velocipede  and 
won  the  $7. 

Monsieur  Michaux  mentions  a  histori¬ 
cal  fact,  especially  interesting  in  view  of 
the  present  active  efforts  in  all  countries 
to  adapt  the  bicycle  to  the  purposes  of 
war — that  in  the  year  1866  not  only  did 
General  Fleury  strenously  advocate  their 
use  in  military  operations,  but  M.  Mich¬ 
aux,  Sr.,  was  actually  commissioned  to 
build  a  special  military  model.  The 
Baron  de  la  Rue,  in  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  in  1869,  extolled  the  velocipede  as 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  army.  “All 
this,”  naively  adds  the  living  Michaux, 
“goes  to  prove  that  the  miltary  wheel 
like  the  pedal  is  a  French  idea.” 


It  is  one  of  the  necessities  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  wheelman  that  he  must  of¬ 
ten  leave  his  wheel  in  such  a  position 
as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  thief, 
and  then  when  the  latter  gets  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  bicycles  have  so  little  indi¬ 
viduality  anyway  that  identification  is 
very  difficult,  which  enables  the  thief 
to  dispose  of  his  plunder  with  but  little 
danger  of  detection. 


The  Song  of  the  Wheel. 

Whizzing  through  the  meadows, 
Bouncing  over  ridges. 

Dodging  busy  crossings, 

Scooting  under  bridges, 

Coasting  down  steep  hillsides 
Till  the  senses  reel; 

Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  a  wheel! 

Rolling  over  roadways 
Swift  as  bird  on  wing 
Early  in  the  morning; 

This  is  just  the  thing! 

Hearing  mating  music 
From  each  dewy  spray; 

Old  Sol,  in  the  meantime, 

Ushers  in  the  day. 

Skimming  o’er  the  pavement, 
Shooting  through  the  park. 
Viewing  pretty  flowers — 

Isn’t  it  a  lark? 

Haven’t  any  lantern, 

Light  begins  to  fail; 

Copper  will  arrest  and 
Run  us  into  jail! 

Speeding  swiftly  speeding. 

Go  the  racers  gay. 

Bending  nearly  double 
As  they  dash  away, 

All  the  people  shouting, 

Wonder  on  each  face, 

Try  to  pick  the  winner 
In  the  great  road  race. 

Papa  and  his  baby. 

Darling  little  boy. 

Whistle  tuneful  ditties— 

Life  is  full  of  joy. 

Papa  works  the  pedals, 

Baby  r'des  before; 

Papa  soon  is  tired. 

Baby  cries  for  more. 

Gentleman  just  learning 
Seems  a  little  rash; 

Steers  into  a  hydrant 
With  an  ugly  crash! 

Pulls  himself  together. 

Not  inclined  to  talk; 

While  the  rest  are  looking 
Thinks  he’d  rather  walk. 

Gentleman  in  trousers 
Cut  decollete. 

Sees  a  maid  in  bloomers 
Just  across  the  way, 

Thinks  that  he  will  charm  her 
By  his  ease  and  grace; 

Finds  she’s  fully  fifty 
When  he  sees  her  face. 

With  immense  exertion 
Mr.  Adipose, 

Filling  half  the  highway, 

Sweating,  puffing,  goes. 

Morning,  noon,  and  evening 
Finds  him  on  the  spin, 

Happy  in  the  thought  that 
He  is  getting  thin. 

Stream  and  vale  and  mountain 
Fascinate  the  sight; 

Nature’s  many  beauties 
Are  the  cyclist’s  right, 

Splendor  of  the  sunset 
In  the  evening  sky, 

Form  and  hue  and  fragrance 
Greet  him  passing  by. 

Whizzing  through  the  meadows, 
Bouncing  over  ridges, 

Dodging  busy  crossings. 

Scooting  under  bridges. 

Coasting  down  deep  hillsides 
Till  the  senses  reel; 

Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  a  wheel! 

— Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 


M.  &  W.  Prizes. 

In  1895  Morgan  &  Wright  gave  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  unpaced  mile  a  slab 
of  gold,  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
illustration.  This  slab  weighed  2  1-G 
pounds.  The  Morgan  &  Wright  prizes  for 
1896  are  as  follows: 

PRIZES  FOR  1S96. 

For  the  fastest  unpaced  mile  on  regula¬ 
tion  track:  Prize,  trophy  equal  in  value 
to  the  one  awarded  in  1895  and  contain¬ 
ing  over  500  dwts.  of  24  karat  gold.  A 
smaller  fao  simile  to  each  breaker  of  the 
record. 

For  greatest  mileage  made  on  one  set 


Morgan  &  Wright  tires  during  1896.  Rider 
to  make  his  own  repairs:  First  prize,  cost 
value,  $100;  second  prize,  overcoat,  $45; 
third  prize,  one  set  M.  &  W.  tires. 


For  most  meritorious  single  ride,  dis¬ 
tance,  weather  and  character  of  road  to 
count:  First  prize,  cost  value,  $50;  second 
prize,  cost  vrlue,  $25;  third  prize,  one 
set  M.  &  W.  tires. 

For  fastest  mile  made  in  competition: 
Prize,  cost  value,  $50. 

For  best  time  in  road  race,  distance 
10  miles:  Prize,  cost  value,  $25. 

For  best  time  in  road  race,  distance  25 
miles:  Prize,  cost  value,  $25. 

These  prizes  must  be  competed  for  on 
Morgan  &  Wright  tires,  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  L.  A.  W. ;  prizes  to  be  such  as 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  Racing  Board. 

Entries  dose  December  25,  1896,  and 
prizes  will  be  awarded  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  judges  n  ay  decide. 


Maryland  Cycle  Paths. 

Baltimore  cyclers  are  hustling  over  the 
eyclepath  movement.  Chief  Consul  C. 
W.  Sams,  of  the  Maryland  division,  L. 
A.  W.,  has  received  from  City  Surveyor 
Frank  H.  Sloan  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  bicycle  path  along  the 
Reisterstown  turnpike  from  the  north 
entrance  to  Druid  Hill  Park  to  Electric 
Park.  Mr.  Sloan  estimates  that  a  path 
three  feet  wide  and  eight  inches  deep 
constructed  of  gravel,  with  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  of  clay  gravel,  would  cost  about  $650 
per  mile,  including  the  necessary  drains 
and  ditches.  A  path  of  the  same  width 
and  depth  constructed  of  broken  stone 
or  rotten  rock,  with  a  top  dressing  of 
cinders  would  cost  about  $S25  per  mile. 
Changing  the  material  to  broken  stone, 
with  a  covering  of  stone  dust,  would  cost 
$1000  per  mile.  Mr.  Sams  is  arranging 
for  future  consultation  with  the  officers 
of  the  Reisterstown  Pike  Company  and 
the  proprietor  of  Electric  Park  to  see 
what  can  be  done  toward  having  the 
path  constructed. 


General  Notes. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  bicycle  taxation,  but 
the  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
against  the  proposition. 

The  Acme  Cycle  Company,  of  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.,  have  passed  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  and  interesting  catalogue  of  the 
Acme  bicycles. 

A  very  peculiar  accident  happened  to 
a  bicycle  rider  in  Pittsburg  recently 
which  furnished  amusement  to  all  the 
spectators.  A  bed  of  mortar  was  in 
front  of  a  building  being  erected,  and  the 
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rider  in  passing  struck  a  loose  brick, 
was  thrown  into  the  mortar  and  com¬ 
pletely  covered.  It  did  not  take  him  long 
to  get  out,  but  the  lime  in  the  mortar 
burned  his  skin  so  that  he  will  have  a 
reminder  of  the  adventure  for  some  time. 

The  bicycle  stands  to-day  as  practically 
the  only  attractive  form  of  out-door 
sport,  and  is  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  healthy  and  useful  forms  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  furnishing  an  incentive  for  outdoor 
exercise,  something  that  Americans  par¬ 
ticularly  were  much  in  need  of  until  the 
bicycle  came  into  general  use. 

A  New  York  paper  says:  “A  bloomer- 
clad  bicycle  rider  whose  legs  were  fitted 
with  false  calves  was  observed  on  the 
Boulevard  the  other  day.  Careless  ad¬ 
justment  betrayed  the  fact;  the  desired 
curves  were  there,  but  not  quite  where 
they  were  intended  to  be.” 

The  bicycle  is  a  strong  ally  in  the 
movement  for  better  highways  in  this 
country,  a  movement  that  has  an  import¬ 
ant  bearing  upon  the  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  prosperity  of  the  future.  The 
roads  ought  to  be  improved  anyway,  and 
if  the  bicycle  shall  ever  pass  away,  then 
will  come  in  its  place  a  pneumatic-tired 
vehicle  that  needs  even  better  highways. 
So,  through  the  bicycle  rider  in  politics 
and  his  influence  upon  society,  the  good 
roads  movement  is  advancing  along  with 
the  good  citizenship  movement. 

The  Barnes  Cycle  Company,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  evidently  have  confidence  in 
the  permanence  of  the  demand  for  high- 
grade  wheels.  They  have  let  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  five- 
story  building  in  East  Water  street,  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  their  present  factory, 
which  will  enlarge  their  manufacturing 
space  by  at  least  one-half.  This  they 
propose  to  equip  with  machinery  and 
make  ready  for  the  manufacture  of 
wheels  for  the  season  of  1897.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  foreign  demand  for  their  wheels, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  home  trade, 
fully  justify  the  Barnes  people  in  thus 
increasing  their  facilities  for  next  year’s 
trade. 


THE  FLOWER  CARRYING  LUNATIC. 

— The  Cycle. 


Cycling-  unit  Heart  Disease. 

Cycling  does  not  produce  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  but  persons  afflicted  with  that  ail¬ 
ment,  while  they  need  not  abstain  from 
using  the  bicycle  should  use  it  with  dis¬ 
cretion. 

The  effect  of  bicycle  riding  on  persons 
affected  with  heart  disease,  in  the  light 
of  conclusions  reached  in  the  course  of 
a  recent  discussion  in  England,  is  thus 
treated  in  the  hospital.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  even  for 
sufferers  from  heart  affection  cycling  in 
moderation  is  generally  beneficial, 
though,  of  course,  excess  must  be 
avoided.  We  quote  the  paragraph  al¬ 
luded  to,  as  follows:  . 

“It  is  calculated  that  more  than  a 
fourth  of  our  adult  population  ‘cycles’ 
or  meditates  cycling.  Of  this  fourth  a 
very  considerable  proportion  have 
reached  or  passed  middle  age.  It  can¬ 
not  but  be  that  a  number  of  these  are 
the  victims  of  heart  disease.  What  is 
the  effect  of  cycling  upon  a  person  with 
a  heart  affection?  The  answer  is  that 
everything  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  affection.  We  have  long  ceased  to 
regard  all  heart  affections  as  of  an 
identical  degree  of  seriousness,  and 
long  left  off  the  unscientific  practice  of 
wrapping  all  victims  of  heart  disease  in 
metaphorical  cotton-wool  It  is  now 
understood  that  most  sufferers  from 
cardiac  trouble  profit  by  exercise,  and 
that  some  are  advantaged  by  a  good 
deal  of  exercise,  and  that  of  a  vigorous 
kind.  Cycling,  according  to  Mr.  Turner, 
while  dangerous  in  affections  of  the 
aortic  valves,  is  often  of  great  service 
in  uncomplicated  mitral  disease.  Of 
course  it  must  be  cycling  in  moderation. 
Hill  climbing  and  fast  riding  are  per¬ 
emptorily  excluded,  as  is  also  riding 
which  causes  an  approach  to  breath¬ 
lessness.  The  great  point  for  the  begin¬ 
ner  in  such  cases  is,  we  hold,  that  he 
should  spend  adequate  time  and  money 
in  preliminary  tuition,  and  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  be  off  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  While  on  this  subject  we  can 
not  but  express  surprise  at  the  general 
incompetence  and  want  of  intelligence 
of  the  average  ‘cycle’  tutor.  As  a  rule 
he  is  one  of  the  stupidest  creatures 
breathing.  There  would  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  opening  for  both  men  and 
women  tutors  in  this  new  amusement 
and  recreation.  Cycling  has  evidently 
‘come  to  stay,’  and  if  certain  number 
of  moderately  educated  men  and  wo¬ 
men  with  a  little  knowledge  of  physi¬ 
ology  would  take  up  the  subject  of  tu¬ 
ition  they  would  probably  earn  fair  in¬ 
comes  and  certainly  confer  advantages 


on  a  good  many  people  in  the  shape 
of  increased  comfort  and  improved 
health.” 


Foreign  Touring. 

Cyclists  who  intend  touring  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  says  the  Cyclists’ 
Companion,  will  find  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  join  the  Touring  Club  of  France. 
The  membership  card  allows  a  wheel 
to  be  taken  into  Belgium,  Switzerland 
and  Italy  without  the  payment  of  the 
usual  duties,  and  the  handbook  contains 
a  valuable  list  of  hotels  in  France  and 
the  larger  cities  on  the  continent,  with 
special  rates  to  members  and  much 
useful  information  to  the  tourist.  The 
cost  is  nominal  and  includes  the  entrance 
fee  and  a  year’s  dues,  together  with 
a  badge  and  a  copy  of  the  handbook. 


About  Gearing. 

We  have  been  asked  so  many  times  of 
late  how  to  calculate  the  gear  of  a  bi¬ 
cycle  that  although  we  have  already  pub¬ 
lished  the  formula  for  so  doing  we  again 
reprint  it:  A  wheel  is  said  to  be  “72 
gear  ”  when  each  revolution  of  the 
pedals  drives  the  cycle  as  far  as  it 
would  be  propelled  by  the  revolution  of  a 
wheel  72  inches  in  diameter.  So  68  or 
60  gear  represent  diameters  of  wheels 
equal  in  revolution  to  the  distance  the 
pedals  force  the  cycle  in  one  turn.  If 
you  wish  to  find  the  gear,  multiply  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  wheel  in  inches 
(usually  28  inches)  by  the  number  of 
teeth  on  the  large  sprocket,  and  divide 
by  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  small 
sprocket.  The  result  will  give  you  the 
gear. 


Diplomacy. 

Mrs.  Hendricas  (proudly  walking  out 
of  the  sewing-room) — “Well,  Percy,  how 
do  you  like  my  bloomers?” 

Mr.  Hendricks— “Oh,  they  do  very 
well ;  but,  dear  me,  how  much  older  than 
usual  they  make  you  look.” 

On  the  following  day  a  neat  package, 
intended  for  the  far-away  heathen,  was 
forwarded  from  the  Hendricks  home.— 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Look  Here! 

cawrlhv  in  stock 
EVERYTHING 

YOU  NEED 

to  Build  or  Repair  a 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.HainesCo. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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“White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


Life. 

There  are  many  things  that  bother  us  in 
life, 

For  misfortunes  in  our  midst  are  often 
rife; 

There  are  lots  of  things  to  vex  us, 

For  no  matter  what  protects  us, 

We  are  pretty  sure  to  mingle  in  the  strife. 

In  this  up  and  down  existence  we’re  an¬ 
noyed, 

In  no  matter  what  position  we’re  em¬ 
ployed, 

And  we  often  find  ’tis  true, 

Though  the  best  we  try  to  do, 

These  troubles  of  our  life  we  can’t  avoid. 

If  your  ailment  is  dyspepsia  we  are  sure 
You  can  get  alleviation  and  a  cure, 

If  you  chew  WHITE’S  YUCATAN, 

The  only  gum  for  man, 

Your  trials  then  you  surely  can  endure. 


General  Notes. 

Pointers. 

A  dime  savings  bank  has  been  con¬ 
structed  which  is  placed  in  the  tubing  of 
the  handlebar  of  a  bicycle.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  $5  and  cannot  be  opened  until  it  is 
full. 

Minneapolis  boasts  of  a  wheelman 
named  Larson  who  weighs  3S9  pounds. 

His  Highness,  the  Thacor  Sahib,  of 
Limbdi,  India,  has  chosen  an  Amer'c  'o 
bicycle  from  the  miscellaneous  lots  of 
wheels  presented  for  his  distinguished  in¬ 
spection.  Fie  is  said  to  be  a  strong  and 
enduring  rider. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  a 
tire  air-tight.  The  holding  of  the  air  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  inner  lin¬ 
ing.  In  tires  from  which  this  inner 
lining  canot  be  removed,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  them  air-tight  for  any  length  of 
time. 


Blows. 

The  giant  powder  in  the  blast 
Is  blowing  up  the  bowlders; 

The  maiden  with  her  pneumatic  sleeves 
Is  blowing  up  her  shoulders. 

The  baker  to  the  kitchen  maid 
Is  blowing  up  his  crumpets; 

The  milkman  in  the  lower  hall 
Is  blowing  up  the  trumpets. 

The  gentle  zephyr  from  the  South 
Is  blowing  the  narcissus; 

The  cook  who  thinkg  she  knows  it  all 
Is  blowing  up  the  “missus.” 

The  father,  down  upon  his  knees, 

Is  blowing  up  the  fires; 

The  daughter,  in  her  bloomer  suit, 

Is  blowing  up  her  tires. 

— Yonkers  Statesman. 


About  Road  Racing. 

Road  racing  is  by  no  means  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  if  what  the  Chicago  Ob¬ 
server  says  about  the  recent  Pullman 
road  race,  run  near  that  city,  is  true 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  were.  The 
.Journal  in  question  says  in  reference 
to  the  above  mentioned  race; 

For  the  longest  “string”  of  indecency 
ever  perpetuated  on  an  unwilling  public, 
I  say  the  recent  Pullman  road  race  is 
easily  worthy  the  palm.  The  chapter  of 
immodesty  started  at  Jackson  street  and 
Michigan  avenue  last  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  where  an  aggregation  of  em¬ 
bryonic  Zimmermans  flaunted  their 
alleged  Apollo-like  figures  before 
3000  spectators.  From  point  of 
garb  the  costumes  worn  would 
have  driven  a  seaside  resort  frequenter 
from  the  bathing  beach  to  cover  and 
the  members  of  a  burlesque  company 
to  the  woods.  There  was  not  much  of 
them,  and  what  there  was  would  have 
caused  Joseph  to  blush  for  the  color 
scheme  of  his  historical  garment  and 
General  Torrence  to  cogitate  a  second 
time  before  investing  another  $10,000 
in  a  coat  when  he  could  procure  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  for  $1.18.  In  addition  to  the 
abbreviated  and  glaring  costumes,  a 
number  of  the  riders  looked  as  though 
they  had  neglected  the  first  principle 
of  hygiene.  Bad  as  they  were  at  the 
start,  the  men  at  the  finish  presented  a 
horrible  appearance.  Skinned  and  bleed¬ 
ing  knees  and  elbows,  streaks  of  blood 
down  dust-stained  and  mud-begrimmed 
cheeks,  ripped  and  torn  racing  suits  was 
anything  but  a  soothing  picture.  But 
the  cuts  and  bruises  and  the  blood  stains 
on  some  of  the  riders  were  not  the  worst 
things  seen.  Some  of  the  fellows  who 
crossed  the  tape  were  in  such  a  state 
of  nudeness  as  to  make  decently  mod¬ 
est  people  think  that  road  racing,  at  least 
in  the  costumes  generally  worn,  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  Some  of  the  riders 
who  passed  the  great  crowd  of  men  and 
women  at  the  finish  were  in  a  condition 
of  semi-nudity.  Some  of  the  women  left 
the  judges’  stand  because  of  the  revolt¬ 
ing  and  positively  indecent  exhibition. 
Those  who  were  not  in  a  condition  us¬ 
ually  witnessed  within  the  confines  of  a 
Turkish  bath,  in  their  endeavors  to  not 
overweight  themselves  had  evidently  pro¬ 
cured  misfit  suits,  and  the  hiatus  be¬ 
tween  their  shirt9  and  trunks,  while  it 
attracted  attention,  was  anything  but  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  joy  forever.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  road  racing  under 


such  circumstances  and  think  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  Associated  Cy¬ 
cling  Clubs  to  enforce  the  wearing  of 
proper  habiliaments  in  road  events. 


Against  Female  Racing-. 

The  Racing  Board’s  bulletin  of  the 
Canadian  Wheelmen’s  Association  strong¬ 
ly  condemns  female  bicycle  racing.  It 
says;  “Several  female  bicycle  track  races 
have  taken  place  in  Canada,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
board  to  suppress  exhibitions.  The  board 
will  hereafter  blacklist  any  track  upon 
which  female  bicycle  riders  are  allowed 
to  race  before  the  public.” 


To  Seat  Fifteen. 

“Let’s  go  ’em  one  better.”  That  is 
what  American  manufacturers  say  now 
that  in  England  there  has  been  built  a 
bicycle  that  will  carry  12  riders.  An 
American  cycle  building  concern  has  un¬ 
der  advisement  the  construction  of  a 
three-wheel  machine  to  seat  15,  which 
will  sail  under  or  rather  be  pedaled  un¬ 
der  the  curious  name  of  a  quinocuplet. 


“No,  Maud  doesn’t  ride  a  wheel  be¬ 
cause  her  arms  are  so  thin.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  mean  her  arms?” 

“Yes.  They  spilt  her  sleeve  every 
time  she  rides  against  the  wind.”^-In- 
dianapolis  Journal. 


KEEPS  THE 

STOMACH  RIGHT 

Fleers 

Gupu 

. . .  Kola 

XTbe  jftnest  (Bum  flfcabe 

Develops  (he  Bony.  *  Hardens  me  Hiuscies. 

A  Boon  on  the  Bike. 

If  your  dealer  don’t  sell  it,  send 
us  Twenty =flve  Cents  and  we 

will  mall  you  Six  sample  packages 
neatly  boxed. 


KO 

Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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TRADE 


MARK. 
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A  Woeful  Tale. 

A  bloomer  girl 
Just  left  her  wheel, 

A  lurking  piece 
Of  orange  peel. 

A  careless  step 
A  sudden  slip, 

A  scream,  a  fall, 

A  fatal  rip. 

A  man  at  hand 
With  mackintosh, 

A  garment  just 
The  thing,  begosh! 

The  bloomer  girl 
Raised  from  the  ground, 

The  garment  wrapped 
Her  form  around. 

A  store  at  hand — 

The  maid  has  gone; 

All’s  over  and 
The  band  plays  on. 

— Cincinnati  Commercial. 


“A  Point  on  Tires.” 

We  know  that  you  wish  to  use 
“Plugine,”  but  are  afraid  that  your 
“two-minute”  tire  manufacturer  will  go 
back  on  his  guarantee;  wq  beg  to  make 
the  following  proposition: 

We  will  trade  tires  with  you,  putting 
in  “Vims”  charged  with  “Plugine,”  at 
a  nominal  figure,  taking  your  “quick-re¬ 
pair”  double  tube  tires  to  leave  by  the 
road-side. 

The  “Vim”  tire  is  fully  guaranteed  and 
its  manufacturers  believe  in  “Plugine.” 

Why  don’t  you  fall  in  line  and  get  a 
“good  tire?”  Write  us  for  particulars. 

THE  PLUGINE  COMPANY. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  1,  ’96. 


Pointers. 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter 
His  bones  if  you  will, 

But  the  scorcher  will  cling 
To  low  handle  bars  still. 

J.  H.  Mullens,  of  Brooklyn,  has  had 
a  novel  tandem  sent  to  him  from  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  fitted  with  chimes,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

Ramblers  are  on  the  shore  of  Holland, 
or  rather  they  have  manged  to  get  as 
far  as  the  customs  department.  The 
Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Co. 
have  received  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  from  their  agent  at  Arnheim,  Hoi- 


“SPRINGY”,  TENSILE  and  TOUGH! 

...Our  Adjustable... 

“BERT  WOOD”  HANDLE  BOB 

Gives  the  wheelman’s  hands  a  welcome  relief 
when  riding  on  rough  roads.  It  absorbs  and 
deadens  vibration,  reducing  the  fatiguing  shak¬ 
ing  that  is  such  a  strain  on  the  hands  and  arms. 

Much  Lighter  than  Metal  and  Stronger. 

IT  WILL  CARRY  THE  RIDER  THROUGH  SMASH-UPS  THAT 
WOULD  BREAK  A  METAL  BAR  OFF  SHORT. 

For  further  information  see  our  booklet. 

Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Qlenwood  Ave.  &  and  St.,  Phila. 


land: 

We  have  not  yet  received  any  Rambler 
wheels,  still  we  have  just  received  a 
strong  proof  of  the  excellent  impression 
they  make  by  their  graceful  appearance 
and  fine  finish.  The  custom  house  offi¬ 
cers  have  seized  the  first  batch  of  sam¬ 
ple  machines.  Although  the  customs 
people  know  this  trade  so  well,  they 
knowing  the  exact  value  of  every  im¬ 
portant  machine,  say  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  that  these  beautiful  Rambler 
cyclers  can  be  sold  for  the  price.  We 
could  never  have  received  a  more  flat¬ 
tering  proof  of  their  intrinsic  value. 

“If  that  puffed  up  thing  undertakes 
to  ride  over  me  I’ll  take  the  Avind  out 
of  it,”  remarked  the  tack  as  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tire  hove  in  sight. — Puck. 


How  Changed. 

It  seems  a  few  short  days  ago 
The  girl  for  whom  you’d  died 
Would  walk  a  block  and  then  exclaim: 

“Ob,  dear,  my  shoe’s  untied!” 

But  times  have  changed,  and  so  have 
girls— 

Of  this  all  are  aware; 

She  simply  now  reminds  you  that 
“My  tires  need  more  air.” 

—Yonkers  Statesman. 


Bicycle  Pumps 


15  Different  Styles. 

AND  PUMPS 
FOOT  PUMPS 
FLOOR  PUMPS 
POWER  PUMPS 


“CYCLONES” 

ARE  BEST. 


Insist  upon 

having  them. 


of  all  kinds,  perfect  fit 
guaranteed.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers. 


The  Davis  &  Stevens  fflfg.  Go., 

-SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ALL  MEANS  And  have 
A  it  fitted 

with 


Bulll  to  Sit  on 


Saddle 


Hot  to  Stiaoote 


no  mu  nil  tony  eijot  he  pleisooes  oe  tram 


.  .  .  Any  Dealer  Can  Supply  Yon  .  .  . 

@7&MANUFACTURED 

THE  WHEELER  SADDLE  CO. 


The  Nattiest,  Easiest  and  most 
Correct  Saddle  for  Women 


.Detroit,  Mich.... 


Concentrated  Experience 

and  a  fixed  purpose  to  produce  a  line  of  bicycles 
which  shall  stand  comparison  with  any  wheels  on 
the  market  is  shown  in  our 

GREAT  SCOTT 

A  wheel  of  the  highest  grade.  Made  of  the  finest 
materials  and  finish  throughout.  Combines  all  the 
latest  features  which  enter  into  the  construction  of 
a  perfect  wheel.  We  invite  comparison. 

THE  CLARENCE 

Our  second-grade  wheel.  Equal  to  many  of  the 
$100  wheels  now  on  the  market  and  a  strictly 
first  class  wheel.  We  should  be  glad  to  tell  you 
more  of  this  particular  wheel. 

THE  SCOTIA 

This  is  our  third-grade  wheel,  and  it  is  a  beauty, 
particularly  the  ladies’  pattern.  We  know  of  in¬ 
stances  where  it  has  been  re-sold  for  40  per  cent, 
more  than  our  price. 

We  fully  guarantee  all  our  wheels  for  1 
nuQrnur  ,  year.  A  choice  of  saddles,  single  ordou- 
UDULn  ■  C  .  kJe  tube  tires,  and  bent  wood  handle  bars, 
if  preferred,  given  to  every  purchaser. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Limited, 

27  North  Sixth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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On  tlie  Road. 

Wheelmen  insist  upon  causing  cease¬ 
less  annoyance  to  themselves  and  their 
brethren  by  failing  to  comply  with  the 
common  rules  laid  down  for  all  riders. 
So  many  accidents  have  happened  on 
the  road  which  might  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed  with  a  little  caution  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  observe  the  following 
hints : 

Keep  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Never 
neglect  this. 

Request  permission  of  pedestrians  for 
the  right  of  way. 

Turn  to  one  side  for  a  heavy  load, 
even  if  you  are  on  the  right  side. 

Be  ever  ready  to  assist  a  female  rider 
in  distress  on  the  road,  without  the  for¬ 
mality  of  an  introduction. 

Don’t  scorch.  This  means  you. 

Ride  no  faster  than  an  eight  mile  an 
hour  gait  in  passing  through  villages 
where  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  ordi¬ 
nances.  It  will  save  you  money. 

And  don’t  say,  “Get  out  of  the  way,” 
to  any  chance  pedestrian  who  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  your  path. 

-  *  T  - 

Sad  Experience. 

One  eye  was  in  mourning  and  there 
was  a  long  strip  of  court  plaster  across 
the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

“Yes,”  he  sighed,  “how  correct  it  is 
that  the  course  of  true  love  never  runs 
smooth.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  his  sympathizing 
friend,  “this  trying  to  kiss  a  girl  on  a 
tandem  is  not  all  asphalt  and  macadam.” 
— Life. 


FOR  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues— three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50e.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  once  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  oyollng. 


BICYCLE  RIDERS  indemnified  for  injuries 
received  while  cycling.  Indemnity  for  loss 
of  life  or  limb;  $10  weekly  for  disability. 
Costs  only  $5.00  yearly.  Agents  wanted. 
American  Sick  and  Accident  Society,  532 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — General  Agents  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  cities  of  the  United  States  for  bicycle 
insurance.  We  write  two  policies— one  for 
accident  and  theft,  and  one  for  theft  alone. 
Only  those  who  are  hustlers  need  address, 
Provident  Bicycle  Association,  No.  1237 
Areh  street,  Philadelphia. 


QJoodbapy’s  Dry  Lubricator  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  ofthe  finest 
dry  lubricant  Use  as  a  brush  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


HOTEL 

cooil  Fisnim.  Boon  minting. 

Best  Cycling  Roads 
in  the  State 


fpMIlli! 

My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  JHAflSFIELD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Electro  Platinq 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Bo.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

*®~Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


Traflord  Special  for  ’96 
WJ0.  TRJiFFOM 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  St*. 

Soeolal  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


QUICK  in  its 
ACTION 

to  relieve  strained,  sore  or 
stiffened  muscles,  and  to 
heal  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
burns,  or  slight  wounds. 

TRY  ANTI-STIFF 

All  athletes  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  its 
strengthening  and  stimu¬ 
lating  effects.  Quickly 
relieves  Rheumatism, 

By  mail,  23c.-39e.  Box. 
Trainer’s  Size,  $1.12* 
Druggists  and  Sporting 
Goods  Dealers  sell  it. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 
80  N.  William  8t.,  M.  Y. 


THE 

HflTIONPlf  UlflTTE  SHELTER. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 


A  practical,  cheap  und  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  80  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Hational  Ore  &  Redaction  Co., 

5635  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaces  for  Nickel,  Copper,  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — — — — ^ ^ 

National  Deealeomania  Qo. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 


ANTAL-MIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( MIDY 1 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS  \^y 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


BICYCUNQ. 

One  o  me  subscribers  to  Leisure  Hours  wrote  us 
the  other  day  that  after  reading  an  article  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  issue  of  the  magazine,  referring  to  the  merits  of  a 
particular  salve,  which  is  very  efficacious  in  reliev¬ 
ing  that  most  annoying  pain,  and  which  no  one 
knows  how  intense  the  agony  is  without  they  have  a 
toe-corn,  he  made  straightway  to  a  neighboring  drug 
store,  and  inquired  for  a  box  of  “A-Corn  Salve  ”  He 
tells  us  in  the  first  place  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  it  from  this  retail  druggist,  he  desiring  to 
palm  off  on  him  a  salve  of  his  own  production  which 
he  the  druggist,  said  was  “just  as  good  as  the 
‘  A-Corn  ”  But  no,  the  subscriber  to  Leisure  Hours 
had  read  to  good  purpose  the  suggestion  made  at 
that  time  in  our  columns,  “do  not  be  put  off  with 
anything  that  is ‘just  as  good’,  but  insist  upon  the 
‘A-Corn’,  and  have  no  other.”  So  finally  the  drug¬ 
gist  hunted  arouud,  and  said:  -Oh  I  find  that  I 
have  a  box  of  ‘A-Corn,5  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  on  hand.”  Now  the  subscriber  tells  us  that 
within  an  hour  after  the  application  of  this  “A-Corn 
Salve,”  he  had  very,  very  great  relief,  and  by  the 
next  day  he  was  not  really  aware  that  he  had  a  corn, 
so  for  as  the  pain  is  concerned  ! 

This  gentlemen  is  a  bicycle  rider,  and  a  member  of 
one  of  the  popular  clubs  of  bicycle  riders,  and  as  you 
all  know,  the  motion  of  the  foot  on  the  pedal  so  con¬ 
stantly,  naturally  causes  the  foot  to  slip  in  the  shoe 
especially  on  the  sole.  He  says  that  a  large  number 
of  his  fellow  riders  in  his  club  immediately  purchased 
packages  of  “A-C'orn  Salve,”  and.  without  exception, 
every  one  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  thereof. 

‘  ‘A-Corn.  Salve”  can  be  purchased  of  all  the  reliable 
and  principal  druggists.  When  they  do  not  happen 
to  have  it  on  hand,  insist  upon  their  ordering  the 
same.  They  know  well  enough  where  to  procure  it 
You  merely  insist,  that  is  all. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN  1  NO  POISON  ! 

A  ll  druggists '  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Philadelphia 


Cement|! 

Bay  of  the  Origlnato*.^^^ 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States, 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 


Hitchcock Spsolalty  Co,  Phlla. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 
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The  Bicycle  Atomizer  w  “B.  A.”  Compound 

CLEANS  WHEELS  AN  D  PREVENT./  RUST 


Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bicvcles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
whee  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust  lubricating  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

B:  *•”  COMPOUND  usad  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  ot  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 


THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 


Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 


- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 


. MANUFACTURED  BY . 

THE  BICYCLE  flTOJHIZEK  C0.,_  2706  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  DF  ALL 

“Happy 
The  Thought” 
Lamp. 


Qeo.  W.  Nock,  146  n.  4th  st.,  Phiia.,  pa. 

GENERAL  AGENT. 


The  Pioneer  Wood  Frame  Cycle  Man.... 


JAMES  ALLSOPP. 


Manufacturers’  Agents  for  Middle  and  Eastern  States  for 
‘THE  FLEETWOOD”  Hickory  Frame  Bicycle  and  “THE  HUSEBY”  Rock  Elm  Tubular  Wood  Frame. 
Strongest  and  Easiest  to  Ride.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Call  or  Send  for  Catalog. 

RUSTIC  CYCLE  HOUSE,  620  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Wholesale  headquarters  Wood  Handle  Bars,  (all  makes) 

And  NOGUM  which  repairs  all  punctures  and  makes  all  tires  puncture  proof,  either  single  or 

double  tube. 

ALSO  TIRES  VULCANIZED  EQUAL  TO  NEW. 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DO  YOU  M ANT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustworthy  Service  at  low  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  eaeh  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Good’s  Dealers  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  Intelligence  Dept 
Rooms  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 

. WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


...ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 
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YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mall,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  yonr  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  Half-inch  high,  for  10c., 
or  the  half-inch  Initials  only  for  5c. 
Fnll  name,  with  large  three-Quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.;  also  fnll  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  00.,  1233  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Get  your  books  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  ij4  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  and  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 
(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $100 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


♦♦♦ 

(Jonttecttcut  (5e«^ral 
3Ltfe  1|n$mttce 
Qompangt 

•  .  ■  of  .  ■  •  H  APTFflPn 

Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  fnll  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


PENN  SICyCbE  CO/WPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  Nil  PU1ES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street.  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


^ALLTHE  DEALERS  SAY^ 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 

It.  E.  WflhTOfi,  flgt.,  Soiarthmofe,  Pa. 


— GAMELAND— 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMRLAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


BICYCLE  WATCH 

■x^and  HOLDER 

Complete,  $1.50  to  $2  00 


10,000  Mile  Repeating  Cyclometer... $1.00 


Celebrated  Globe  Vapor  Lamp .  2.50 

Carriage  and  Buggy  Meter .  2  00 

Laughlin  Fountain  Pen  (16k  gold)...  1.00 

—GUARANTEED  SATISFACTORY — 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Laughlin  Pen  Company, 

NEW  HAVEN,  INDIANA. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 
SUk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Bicycles  &  Sundries 

RwuMph1.*,^ j.r  “Fenton,”  “Henley,”  “Packer,”  “Wilhelm”  &  “Ardmore.” 
^ashmore  ^  Qreenhalgh  Qo.,  ,0,5  arch  street, 


-PHILDELPHIA,  PA. 


GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED 


Branch  Store:—  1320  QIRAKD  AYE. 
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...THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 


WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 


CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Single  Lens,  price  $3.00.  Double  Lens,  price  $5.00. 

SHMRPLESS  &  MKTTS,  Mhkers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  — 


Tony  Gavin,  the  record  breaking  “Cop¬ 
per”  of  the  Buffalo  police  force,  who 
lowered  the  record  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York  a  few  days  ago,  said  yesterday  : 
“If  I  hadn’t  put  ‘Plugine’,  the  liquid  tire 
mender,  in  my  tires  before  starting  I  am 
positive  I  never  could  have  reached  New 
York  in  the  time  I  did.  Several  times  I 
was  compelled  to  ride  over  broken  glass, 
and  the  only  thing  I  noticed  was  a  slight 
escape  of  air,  and  the  puncture  was  in¬ 
stantly  mended  by  “Plugine.”  No,  said 
Mr.  Gavin  in  conclusion,  “I  was  not 
hired  by  the  Plugine  Company  to  use 
their  tire  compound.  It  was  recommended 
to  me  by  a  friend  just  before  starting,  and 
I  am  now  glad  I  used  it.” 

Daily  American  Wheelmen , 
July  24,  1896 . 


The  Plugijie  Coihphhy, 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

—Cleveland.  Ohio 

[Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 
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BICYCLES 


Recognizing  tlie  universal  demand — we  liave 
placed  on  sale  two  strictly  high  class  Bicycles 
at  popular  prices : 


The  “S.  &  C.”  j 

at  $47.50 

Irately  listed  and  sold  at 
$85.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


The  “MERION” 
at  $70.00 

Irately  listed  and  sold  at 
$100.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


A  choice  of  different  makes  of  saddles,  tires, 
etc.,  will  he  given  to  buyers. 

We  also  place  on  sale  a  full  line  of  Bicycle 
Sundries  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Repairing  Bicycles,  whether  of  our  own  makes 
or  of  others,  will  be  promptly  done  at  low  prices. 


Filbert  Street  Front — 


— Main  Aisle . 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

PHlLiAtDBIiPHlfl. 
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WOOD  IS  GOOD 


Neat,  Strong,  Durable,  Connecting 
Parts  Aluminum,  Nickel  Alloy 
Bearings  and  Fittings  same 
as  a  Hundred  Dollar 
Wheel. 

Strictly  High  Grade 


Price,  $50.00 

Joints  will  never  loosen. 


Build  Vour  Own  UJlKel — 

mini  Frame,  $16.00 

BEARINGS  AND  FITTINGS 
SUPPLIED,  K.  D. 

The  easiest  running  frame  in  the 
market. 

(GENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


HLLWOOD 


Or:;.., 


\\  if 


A  Boon  to  Bicycle  Riders... 

HANDLEBAR  ADJUSTABLE 

Second  growth  Hickory  any  style 

Sample,  $2.50 

Reversible  Hickory  Handlebar 

Sample,  $2.00 

The  bars  are  specially  treated,  and  will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Ready  to  deliver  in  any  quantities.  No 
numbness  of  the  wrists. 


0 

0 

D 


We  can  also  furnish  Ladies  and  Gents 
wheels,  everything  up  to  date. 

(LADIES’) 

^Ihe  jfavorite,  $50.00 

(GENTS). 

XThe  IFdeal,  $50.00 


Good  discounts  to  the  trade  .  .  . 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
Send  for  Catalogue - 


* 

* 


Allwood  Cycle  Co. 

(R.  57)  34  PflRR  ROW 

New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 
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_ {&• 

^^^LEV  ELAND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 

In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 

In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  Targe  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation.  Watch  the  name  plate. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Local  Agents  wanted. 

830  Arch  Street.  H*  R.  Llozier  &•  Co. 


“  SEE  THAT  ROLLER  ” 

Doni  Sanfl-paper  your  tires ::  ir 


THE  DlflNSFlELD  ROLLER  BRAKE, 

Weight,  9  oz.  Patent  Pending.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  brake  is  made  of  steel,  handsomely  nickled-plated.  The  Roller  is  of 
hard  wood  with  vulcanized  fibre  bearings  and  friction  washers,  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  adjust  themselves  for  gradual  or  effective  work. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  the  frame  quickly.  It  will  insure  you  absolute  control  on  a  hill. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a  lady’s  mount.  It  will  not  vibrate  and  scar  the  enamel. 

It  conforms  with  the  position  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pedals. 

Should  the  chain  break,  or  the  rider  lose  the  pedals  the  wheel  can  be  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

For  Sale  by  all  the  Leading  Cycle  Houses  and  Dealers  in  Bicycle  Supplies. 

M#NUFrRED  JOHN  Y.  PARKE  &  CO.,  PA 

- Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  $2.10 - 


$50.00  $50.00  $50.00 

0VERLdND5  and  BRANDTWINE5 

Other  manufacturers  and  dealers  list  their  wheels  at  $75.00  and  $100.00,  and  quote  big  discounts.  They 
sell  them  for  what  they  can  get.  We  make  the  right  price  at  the  start  and  then  stick  to  it.  At  $50.00  we 
give  a  splendid  machine  and  fully  guaranteed,  and  still  allow  a  fair  commission  to  agents.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  if  you  mean  business. 

p.  m.  DflJVlPjVIflri  CYCIiE  CO. 

1227  JVIafket  Street  -  -  -  PHlHADEIiPHlfl 


Bicycles  &  Sundries 

Philadelphia  Agents  for  ^  Fenton,”  “Henley,”  “Packer,”  “Wilhelm”  &  “Ardmore.” 

Qashmore  ^  Sreenhalgh  £0.,  I0|s  archjtreet^.^  ^ 


GOOD  AGBNTS  WANTED. 


Branch  Store:— 1320  QIRARD  AYE. 
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This  illustration  is  taken  from  the  ladies’  pattern  of  our  highest  grade  wheel.  The 

GREAT  SCOTT  tsi 

is  without  exception  one  of  the  finest  wheels  on  the  market.  Made  from  very- 
best  drop  forgings  throughout,  Mannessman  tubing,  dust  proof  cups  and  cones  of 
Jessop’s  tool  steel,  adjustable  sprocket  wheel  and  narrow  tread.  Best  materials 
and  expert  workmanship  from  start  to  finish. 

Guaranteed  Satisfaction  to  Everu  Rider 


We  also  manufacture  two  other  grades  : — 

THE  CLARENCE 

_ AND.... 

TH  E  SCOTIA  cas 


r BETTER 
L  GRADE  _ 


] 


These  are  both  leaders  in  their  class.  Will  tell  you  more  about  them  next  week. 

REMEMBER  we  fully  guarantee  all  our  wheels  for  one  year  and  give  liberal 
options  as  to  tires,  saddles,  handle-bars,  etc. 
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Scott  Paper  Company,  Limited, 

27  North  Sixth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

SCOTIA - CLARENCE - GREAT  SCOTT 
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Latest  Bicycle  Novelty... 

A  New  and  Useful  Friend 

m  Great  Columbian  Bicycle  Watch 
$3.75 - $3.75 

For  excellency  of  wear,  accuracy  of  time,  it  is  the  most  handsomely  manufactured 
Bicycle  Watch,  made  in  three  sizes,  viz  :  Gents,  Boys  and  Ladies  sizes,  plain  or  beautifully 
engraved  designs.  We  guarantee  every  single  watch  and  engrave  your  name  on  case  free 
of  charge  inclusive  of  a  chamois  leather  case.  Orders  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  are  received 
under  highest  appreciation  from  the  owners.  Do  not  fail  to  order  a  watch  (only  3.75) 
shipped  at  once  by  express.  The  cases  manufactured  are  the  nearest  production  to  a  solid 
18K.  gold  watch.  It  puzzles  experts  and  has  revolutionized  the  watch  industry  of  the 
19th  Century. 

“Th^  Non*Det<?ctable  Gold  Watch” 

with  excellent  movement,  stem  winders  and  stem  set,  for  pocket  wear  or  attachable  to  your 
bicycle.  Now  in  use  on  every  bicycle  in  Europe. 


Address:  Columbian  Bicycle  Ja/htch  Co., 

...Offices  and  Salesroom... 

101  Beekman  5t.,  cor.  Pearl. 

In  ordering  please  mention  “AflERICAN  CYCLING”  ^fc^NEW  YORK  CITY. 


It  Will  Not  Leak 


a  ’97  TRIUIUPH  VflLVE 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

The  Simplest  Valve. 

The  most  Perfect  Valve. 

No  Springs,  no  Plunger. 

Fitted  to  all  makes  of  Tires. 


Sample  pair  with  pump  connection  $1.00,  sent  on  receipt  ol  price. 


TRIUMPH  VALVE  CO., 


MENTION  ^AMERICAN  CYCLING 


1232  JHaPket  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


LENGTH  &  QUALITY 


of  experience  should  determine  the  actual 
value  of  a  bicycle,  and  not  the  external 
finish - the  paint  and  nickel. 

How  Many 

of  the  bicycle  makers  represented  in  the 
40  pages  of  bicycle  ads.  in  most  bicycle 
journals 

Received  World’s  Fair  Awards 

or,  how  many  of  the  present  Grand  Army 
of  so-called  bicycle  makers  know  how  to 
make  an  upright  wheel  ? 


Builders  of 


(  “the  17  year  old  wheels”  ) 


began  at  the  beginning,  and  have  had  17 
years  experience  in  building  all  kinds  of 
bicycles,  have  solved  the  problems  and  do 
not  guess;  received  5  awards  at  World’s 

Fair - the  largest  number  in  the  bicycle 

division - i-9th  of  all  awards. 

IS  IT  A  WONDER  THAT 
“RAMBLERS  LEAD” 

Ask  any  Rambler  agent  for  “GOLD” — the  new  book. 


Southeast  Branch  House: — 1325  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pittsburgh  J.  B.  Kaercher;  Phila  Chas.  S.  Smith  &  Co.. 
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W  hat  Ought  to  Be. 

An  article  which  we  published  last 
week  in  the  Philadelphia  supplement  to 
“American  Cycling,”  addressd  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Philadelphia  riders,  relative 
to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  good 
road,  or  cycle  path,  from  the  Quaker 
City  to  Atlantic  City,  has  created  con¬ 
siderable  talk.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
good  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  New  Jersey  coast  line,  and  prefera¬ 
bly  to  Atlantic  City,  as  a  terminal  point, 
would  he  a  most  desirable  thing,  and 
would  be  well  patronized.  Not  only 
would  it  be  of  advhntage  to  the  two  cen¬ 
tres  forming  its  beginning  and  end.  but 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  benefit  and 
build  up  the  territory,  or  such  portion 
of  it  as  could  be  built  up  and  improved, 
between  Camden  and  Atlantic  County. 
Drivers  of  carriages  onght  to  be  as  much 
interested  in  the  obtaining  of  any  such 
improvement  as  bicycle  riders,  because 
such  a  road  would  constitute  for  them 
the  means  of  obtaining  many  a  pleas¬ 
urable  excursion,  and  there  is  small 
doubt  but  that  half-way-houses  and 


inns,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  would 
find  a  chance  for  business  along  the  line 
of  any  such  roadway  within  a  very 
short  time  after  the  public  should  com¬ 
mence  to  use  it.  A  union  of  effort  upon 
the  part  of  Philadelphians  and  the  New 
Jersey  townships  lying  between  Camden 
and  Atlantic  City  would  go  a  great 
way  towards  bringing  around  the  con¬ 
summation  of  an  idea  which,  while  be¬ 
ing  present  for  some  time  past  with 
many  people,  and  ventilated  by  some 
few  people,  has  not  been  taken  up  and 
pushed  with  the  enterprising  vim  whic-h 
has  given  the  citizens  of  New  York 
State  their  Coney  Island  cycle  paths,  and 
their  canal  cycle  path  privileges.  Phila¬ 
delphia  can  and  should  have  a  good  drive¬ 
way  for  vehicles,  clear  through,  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  coast  at  Atlantic  City. 
*  *  * 

Go  Slow. 

The  extraordinary  heat  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  past  week  all  over 
the  country  brings  home  to  the  cycle 
riding  public  the  fact  that  moderation 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  to 
practice  in  the  matter  of  bicycle  riding. 
“Scorching'’  is  bad  enough,  and  nobody 
will  stand  up  for  it,  and  it,  in  nine  eases 
01A*  of  ten  is  productive  of  bad  results 
to  the  scorcher  or  to  somebody  else;  but 
"scorching"  in  a  double  sense  during  a 
heated  spell  is  to  be  decried  and  tabooed 
altogether.  Among  the  extraordinary 
number  of  people  who  are  now  using  the 
bicycle  there  must  of  course  be  the 
chance,  or  rather  there  is  the  positive 
certainty  of  there  being  many  persons 
with  organic  troubles  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other,  which  are  not  benefited  by  unusual 
physical  effort  during  unusually  sultry 
and  hot  weather.  Therefore  we  say  to 
all  bicycle  riders,  young  and  old,  go  slow 
when  the  thermometer  is  loitering  in  the 
"nineties”  and  you  will  not  regret  it. 

*  *  * 

Of  So  Utility. 

News  comes  that  a  foolhardy  rider  has 
been  endeavoring  to  make  a  record  for 
the  bicycle  of  a  mile  a  minute.  The 
means  taken  to  achieve  this  end  took  the 
shape  of  a  locomotive  as  pacemaker. 
Tlie  rider  rode  behind  a  locomotive  going 
at  top  speed,  and  according  to  reports 
covered  a  mile  in  some  three  seconds 
over  the  minute.  Where  any  benefit  or 
even  glory  comes  in  from  a  record  of  this 
kind  we  do  not  see.  It  partakes  as  a 
feat  more  of  the  nature  of  a  circus 
trick  than  an  achievement  in  the  line 
of  competitive  or  even  non-competitive 
sport,  and  does  not  demonstrate  anything 
as  to  the  capability  of  the  rider  above 
that  of  other  riders,  beyond  the  posses¬ 
sion  by  him  of  a  greater  degree  of  circus 
ring  foolhardiness  than  ordinarily  falls 
to  the  lot  of  bicycle  riders.  Probably 
the  mile  a  minute  bicycle  rider  is  train¬ 
ing  for  a  dime  museum  job. 

*  *  * 

The  L.  A.  W. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen  during  the  past 
vear"  shows  the  enormous  strides  which 
cycling  is  making  in  this  country  and 


presages  well  for  the  continued  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  now  great  organization. 
When  any  organization  such  as  the  L. 
A.  W.  reaches  the  fifty  thousand  mark 
in  point  of  membership  it  means  that 
there  is  something  of  worth  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  organization  or  associa¬ 
tion,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  The 
Good  Roads  movement  which  has  had 
the  active  work  of  the  L.  A.  W.  for 
years  past  is  perhaps  answerable  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  favor  in  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  held  by  people  generally,  and 
a  continuance  of  the  work  for  good  roads 
will  bring  to  the  L.  A.  W.  more  and 
more  support  every  day. 

*  *  * 

The  Water  Cycle. 

The  water-cycle  is  making  progress, 
and  it  is  now  almost  certain  that  it  will 
be  in  reasonably  common  use  next  year. 
One  now  seen  on  the  Potomac  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed:  This  hydrocycle  is  built  on  the 
principle  of  a  catamaran.  The  floats  are 
made  of  iron  pointed  at  one  end  and 
flattened  at  the  other  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  rudders.  Each  float  is  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments,  and  the  whole  affair,  wheel,  bi¬ 
cycle  attachment,  and  all,  is  so  light  that 
two  men  can  lift  it  with  little  trouble. 
Its  great  breadth  of  beam  and  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  catamaran  construction 
make  it  impossible  to  overturn  this 
strange  craft,  and  during  the  first  exhi¬ 
bition  on  the  river  two  men  stood  on  the 
edge,  or  rather  on  one  of  the  floats,  and 
were  unable  to  sink  that  side  to  the 
water  level,  while  the  other  float  was  not 
raised  perceptibly  from  the  water. 

*  *  * 

Eleetricity  in  Bicycle  Making-. 

Electricity  has  proved  a  most  valuable 
means  of  power  for  machine  shop  use, 
being  capable  of  many  applications  for 
subdividing  the  power  in  various  parts  of 
the  plant.  A  bicycle  factory  in  Ohio  has 
recently  introduced  electric  motors  for 
all  purposes  of  the  work.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  power  coming  to  the  factory 
is  used  in  the  polishing  room,  occupied 
by  35  double  polishing  lathes,  operated 
by  two  30-horse  power  motors.  Another 
30-horse  power  motor  drives  a  48-inch 
exhaust  blower  which  carries  away  the 
dust  from  the  polishing  room.  In  the 
assembling  department  a  5-horse  power 
motor  operates  a  freight  elevator  of  1500 
pounds  capacity  at  00  feet  per  minute 
speed,  running  up  and  down  through  the 
room.  This  motor  has  sufficient  power 
left  to  drive  five  small  drill  presses.  The 
other  5-horse  power  motor  drives  a  4  kilo¬ 
watt  plating  dynamo.  The  motors  are 
set  upon  platforms,  and  they  require  no 
attention  beyond  an  occasional  oiling, 
and  thus  occupy  no  floor  space  whatso¬ 
ever. 


A  great  many  men  and  women  went  to 
Europe  with  their  wheels  this  summer, 
and  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
turn.  They  are  as  a  rule  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  roads  in  France  and  the 
south  of  England. 
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WILL  IT  STAY? 


Many  People  Are  Asking,  Will  There 

Be  a  Let-up  on  the  Cycling  Fever. 

It  is  admitted  everywhere,  and  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  matter  for  common  every-day 
comment  that  the  evolution  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle  has  been  one  of  the  phenomenal 
events  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Within  five  short  years 
the  bicycle  has  come  into  general  use  not 
merely  in  all  civilized  countries,  but  in 
countries .  that  have  scarcely  awakened 
from  the  sleep  of  ages.  The  advent  of 
the  bicycle  has  almost  revolutionized  hu¬ 
man  intercourse  on  the  entire  globe.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  the  two-wheeled  vehicles  have 
been  built  and  sold  to  people  of  both 
se$es,  all  ages  and  all  classes.  The  bi¬ 
cycle  craze  has  seized  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  millionaires  as  well  as  it 
has  the  factory  girl  and  shop  clerk. 

Every  day  the  question  is  asked.  Has 
the  bicycle  come  to  stay?  Will  the  nov¬ 
elty  -wear  off  and  will  the  bicycle  be  dis¬ 
carded  by  the  multitude  that  now  makes 
U6e  of  it  for  rapid  and  cheap  transit? 

At  this  stage  predictions  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  presumptuous.  And  yet  we 
see  in  the  dim  distance  a  more  than 
probable  subsidence  of  the  bicycle  in  its 
present  form.  The  introduction  of  the 
electric  motor  carriage  will  sooner  or 
later  play  an  important  part  in  convey¬ 
ance  with  less  danger  to  life  and  limb 
and  no  injury  to  health.  It  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  a  large  percentage  n 
of  debility  requiring  medical  treatment 
is  due  to  over  exertion  in  bicycling.  This 
is  especially  true  as  to  women  whose 
nervous  systems  are  overstrained  and 
whose  endurance  is  overtaxed.  When 
the  bicycle  has  ceased  to  be  a  fad,  it  will 
ceased  to  be  used  by  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  use  it  as  A  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  or  economy.  That  class  consti¬ 
tutes  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  bi¬ 
cyclers. 

Morgan  &  Wright’s  Position  on 
Anti-Leak  Compounds. 

AN  ANTI-LEAK  FAKE. 

There  is  being  circulated  some  printed 
matter  describing  a  certain  anti-leak 
mixture.  Attached  to  the  circular  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  pretending  to  be  a  re¬ 
port  to  us,  in  favor  of  this  mixture.  The 
letter  has  the  signature  of  an  alleged 
chemist. 

If  such  a  report  was  made  to  us.  we  do 
not  know  it.  We  did  not  request  it.  We 
look  upon  it  as  a  misrepresentation — a 
fake.  Our  guarantee  is  a  pretty  broad 
document,  but  it  isn’t  big  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  cure  the  troubles  caus¬ 
ed  by  filling  tires  with  graphite  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  graphite  and  petroleum,  or  other 
such  mixtures. 

MORGAN  &  WRIGHT,  Chicago. 


If  everybody  rode  bicycles,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  use  word  argument# 
in  favor  of  good  roads.  After  they  had! 
bounced  over  a  few  hummocks  and 
through  a  few  cradle  boles  they  woul# 
be  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  necessity  c£t> 
good  roads. 


ANOTHER  BIG  HOUSE. 


A  Large  Bicycling  Plant  Established 
at  Pittsburg — The  Duquesne  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.  the  Projectors. 

Pittsburg,  with  its  splendid  facilities 
for  manufacturing,  will  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  have  a  bicycle  factory  second  to 
none  in  the  country  in  its  methods  and 
appointments. 

Within  the  past  three  months  a  new 
concern  under  the  name  of  the  Duquesne 
Manufacturing  Company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  several  prominent  capital¬ 
ists  of  that  city,  and  with  a  view  toward 
preparing  for  an  energetic  bid  for  trade 
in  the  bicycle  business  they  have  been 
gradually  perfecting  their  organization 
by  securing  the  best  available  talent 
for  the  management,  and  the  latest  and 
most  improved  machinery,  together  with 
a  modern  plant  for  the  building  of  the 
machines. 

The  general  manager  of  the  concern 


HENRY  CROWTHER- 

will  be  Mr.  Henry  Crowther,  who  has 
resigned  from  the  general  managership 
of  the  Peerless  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  O.,  to  accept  his  new 
position.  Mr.  Crowther  brings  to  his 
new  duties  not  only  a  long  experience 
in  bicycle  and  other  manufacturing  lines, 
but  also  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
the  trade,  having  been  for  several  years 
prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Peerless 
Company  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bi¬ 
cycling  World.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Victor  agents,  having  represented  that 
machine  in  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1S85,  and 
later  as  the  Philadelphia  agent.  He  is 
responsible  for  several  valuable  and  tak¬ 
ing  ideas  on  the  ’96  bicycle  he  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  the  ’97  model  of  the  Du¬ 
quesne  Manufacturing  Company  will 
embody  not  only  improvements  on  these, 
but  also  a  number  of  distinct  and  novel 
features,  points  which  will  instantly  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  discriminating  purchaser. 
The  mechanical  department  will  be  in 
charge  of  thoroughly  competent  men,  a 
first-class  superintendent  now  being  ar¬ 


ranged  for,  while  a  number  of  exper¬ 
ienced  department  foremen  and  workmen 
have  already  been  engaged. 

With  ample  capital  at  its  command  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  place 
upon  the  market  nothing  but  entirely 
satisfactory  goods,  and  while  they  pro¬ 
pose  building  both  high  and  medium 
grade  machines,  stability  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  will  characterize  the  one  as  the  other. 
Their  output  will  be  large,  100  machines 
being  the  number  which  they  have  de¬ 
cided  to  build  daily  before  the  close  of 
’96,  but  the  standard  will  be  rigidly 
maintained  throughout. 

Seldom  has  a  new  machine  made  a 
more  favorable  debut  than  their  “Pi¬ 
rate”  (as  the  wheel  is  aptly  termed  from 
Pittsburg  base  bail  associations),  which, 
under  Louis  Gimm,  the  American 
24-hour  record  holder,  recently  won  the 
great  Cleveland-Pittsburg  road  race, 
breaking  the  record  by  a  considerable 
margin  and  finishing  miles  ahead  of  the 
nearest  competitor. 

Altogether  the  advent  of  the  ’97  “Pi¬ 
rate”  will  be  awaited  with  much  inter¬ 
est,  as  it  is  promised  to  not  only  em¬ 
body  all  the  new  and  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  in  bicycle  construction  which  the 
great  progress  of  the  last  few  years  has 
given  rise  to,  but  also  exceedingly  at¬ 
tractive  inducements  to  the  retail  trade 
in  the  way  of  price. 

In  New  York  City. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  results  of 
the  inability  of  the  city  of  New  York 
to  sell  its  bonds  will  be  the  suspension  of 
many  important  improvements,  including 
the  shutting  down  of  the  work  of  laying 
asphalt  pavements.  Last  year  over  nine 
miles  of  asphalt  were  laid  and  this  was 
expected  to  be  considerably  exceeded  this 
year;  but  thus  far  only  six  miles  have 
been  put  down,  and  from  the  present 
outlook  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
more  work  done.  Good  roads  are  a 
great  blessing,  especially  during  these  bi¬ 
cycling  times,  but  the  wheelmen  will 
not  be  the  only  sufferers  from  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  cobblestones. 


Heat  Is  Sometimes  Handy. 


She — “Charlie,  you’ve  been  drinking 
again.” 

He — “No  —  hie  —  I  have  — ^  hie  — 
not.” 

She — “But  I  say  you  have;  take  my 
wheel  and  ride  round  the  block,  that  will 
show  you  up.” 

He — “Excuse  me  —  hie  —  my  dear, 
hie  —  I’ve  been  —  hie  —  sun-struck.” 


WHO  IS  LOSING? 
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“Hullo!  Girl  on  a  bike.  What  the 
duce  has  she  got  that  absurd  thing  round 
her  neck  for?” 


IL 

“Caught,  by  jove!” 


III. 


Apologies. 


IV. 

How  it  ended. — Bicycling  News. 


A  Writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  Re¬ 
views  J.  11.  Bishop's  Article  in  the 

Forum. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Forum 
some-  interesting  data  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bishop  to  show  the 
economic  and  social  influence  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle.  He  estimates  that  since  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  wheeling  got  under  full  head¬ 
way,  less  than  five  years  ago,  at  least 
$100,000,000  have  been  spent  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  bicycles  in  the  United  States 
alone.  The  output  for  the  present  year 
is  computed  at  from  750,000  to  1,000,000 
machines,  at  an  average  retail  price  of 
$80  each.  Obviously,  a  million  people 
cannot  buy  bicycles  at  the  average  price 
named  and  continue  to  supply  themselves 
with  as  many  other  things  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  bought.  What  are  the 
other  kinds  of  business  which  have  been 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  remark¬ 
able  development  of  the  new  branch  of 
manufacturing  ? 

The  makers  of  watches  and  jewelry 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  diversion  of  money  to 
bicycles.  It  seems  that  formerly  on 
Christmas  Day  or  a  birthday  the  fa¬ 
vorite  present  to  the  male  members  of  a 
family  was  a  watch;  now  it  is  a  bi¬ 
cycle.  The  young  girls  on  their  part 
were  accustomed'  to  save  their  pin  money 
for  the  purpose  Of  buying  earrings  or  a 
breastpin;  now  they  hoard  it  for  a  bi¬ 
cycle.  The  grown-up  daughter,  who  used 
to  look  forward  to  the  purchase  of  a 
piano,  now  concludes  that  she  will  wait 
no  longer,  and  gets  a  bicycle  instead.  It 
is  reported  that  the  piano  trade  for  the 
current  year  has  fallen  off  fifty  per  cent. 
According  to  the  furniture  dealers  young 
women,  when  allowed  by  their  parents 
to  choose  between  a  new  set  of  parlor 
furniture  and  a  bicycle,  always  choose 
the  latter.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
worst  sufferers  are  the  horse  and  car¬ 
riage  trades  and  the  ancillary  lines  of 
business.  Saddle  horses  are  a  drug  in 
the  market;  the  livery  stable  business 
has  been  cut  down  from  a  half  to  two- 
thirds;  for  new  carriages  the  demand 
has  been  so  much  reduced  that  several 
leading  manufacturers  have  gone  to  the 
wall.  The  saddle  and  harness  makers 
have  been  forced  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  making  of  bicycle  saddles.  Bid¬ 
ing  academies  have  been  turned  into  bi¬ 
cycle  schools. 

So  far  only  the  direct  economical  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  bicycle  craze  have  been 
considered.  Mr.  Bishop  proceeds  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  its  indirect  effects.  The 
journals  of  the  tobacco  trade  assert  that 
the  consumption  of  cigars  has  fallen  off 
during  the  present  year  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  cigars  a  day;  this  they  ascribe  to 
the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  wheelmen  do  not 
smoke  while  riding.  Saloon  keepers  say 
that  they  also  suffer,  because  their  rooms 
are  deserted  on  pleasant  evenings;  even 
the  wheelmen  who  visit  them  avoid 
strong  drink,  because  riding  requires  a 
steady  head.  A  large  restaurant  in  this 
town  which  makes  a  specialty  of  table 


d’hote  dinners  has  incurred  this  summer 
a  loss  of  half  its  business  through  the 
desertion  of  wheelmen.  Railway  and 
steamboat  men  report  that  excursionists 
prefer  to  go  to  the  country  or  the  sea¬ 
shore  on  the  bicycle  rather  than  by  rail 
or  water.  Trolley  and  other  street  car 
lines  from  cities  to  their  suburbs  have 
had  their  receipts  sensibly  diminished. 
In  cities  the  theatres  are  said  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  bicycle  even  in  winter,  and 
to  be  ruined  in  summer.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  country  villages,  the  churches 
are  fast  losing  the  attendance  of  young 
people  on  Sunday,  and  are  trying  to  lure 
them  back  by  providing  storage  room 
for  their  wheels.  Shoemakers  complain 
that  they  suffer  materially  because  per¬ 
sons  who  formerly  got  their  exercise  by 
walking  have  taken  to  the  wheel,  upon 
which  they  ride  in  low-priced  shoes, 
which  are  subject  to  little  wear  and  tear. 
The  hatters  say  they  are  injured  because 
bicyclists  wear  cheap  caps.  The  tailors 
aver  that  their  business  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  be¬ 
cause  their  customers  do  not  wear  out 
clothes  as  rapidly  as  formerly,  spend¬ 
ing  much  of  their  time  in  cheap  ready¬ 
made  bicycle  suits.  Dealers  in  dry  goods 
say  that  the  predilection  of  young  wo¬ 


men  for  the  wheel  has  reduced  their 
sales  of  dress  goods  and  expensive  cos¬ 
tumes  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
because  so  many  girls  prefer  an  evening 
ride  in  bicycle  garb  to  sitting  at  home 
in  more  elaborate  apparel.  Finally,  the 
booksellers  declare  that  much  riding  pre¬ 
vents  much  reading,  and  that  their  trade 
suffers.  One  great  news  agency  in  New 
York  city,  which  deals  in  novels  and 
periodicals,  asserts  that  its  loss  in  trade 
this  year  from  bicycle  competition  does 
not  fall  short  of  a  million  dollars. 

Some  of  the  economical  effects  of  the 
widely  extended  use  of  the  bicycle  will 
no  doubt  be  lasting,  but  others  are  certain 
to  be  transitory.  As  Mr.  Bishop  re¬ 
marks,  people  are  not  going  to  get  on 
permanently  without  pianos  or  watches 
because  they  ride  upon  bicycles.  As  soon 
as  a  given  community  becomes  stocked 
with  bicycles  and  the  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  become  so  unimportant  as  no 
longer  to  require  the  purchase  of  new 
machines  every  year  money  will  begin 
to  flow  back  into  some  of  its  former 
channels. 


“The  Monkey  Back  of  New  York 
Wheelmen”  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Sun.  The  scorcher  is  excusable  if 
he  imagines  that  there  is  a  monkey  back 
of  him. 
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The  Cyclometer  Crank. 

Of  all  the  cranks  I’ve  ever  seen, 

The  cyclometer  crank  is  the  worst. 

He  watches  it  go  from  morn  till  night. 
And  pushes  it  round  with  all  his  might, 
Though  his  veins  are  like  to  burst. 

There’s  music  for  him  in  the  click  of  the 
dog, 

And  it  cheers  his  weary  way. 

Whether  riding  home  or  riding  to  town, 
Or  pumping  up  hill  or  coasting  down, 

He  lives  on  its  merry  lay. 

He  cannot  stop  on  half  a  mile, 

And,  though  the  time  has  come  to  dine, 
If  the  cyclo  stands  at  399, 

The  dinner  must  wait  awhile. 

When  death  has  claimed  the  cyclometer 
crank, 

And  he’s  passed  from  this  world  of  guile, 
He’ll  ask  Peter  to  wait  at  the  open  gate, 
Though  the  saint  is  old  and  the  hour  is 
late, 

While  he  runs  off  another  mile. 

—Minneapolis  Tribune. 


A  Long  Ride. 

Five  cyclers  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  are 
making  quite  a  long  excursion  awheel. 
They  have  ridden  from  Wilkesbarre  to 
Quebec,  Canada,  and  purpose  returning 
by  way  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  party  consists  of  W.  N. 
Perry,  Lloyd  Riper,  Chris  Engle,  Charles 
Whiteman  and  Harry  Durrant. 


Good  Roads  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Good  Roads  in  Pennsylvania  ”  is  the 
title  of  an  interesting  and  instructive 
bulletin  by  Professor  John  Hamilton, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Farmers’  Institutes,  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State.  Copies  of  the  document 
will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  township  Super¬ 
visors  and  others  interested  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  roads.  Professor  Hamilton  has 
made  this  subject  a  careful  study  and 
speaks  from  six  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience  as  Supervisor  of  Roads  in  one  of 
the  largest  townships  in  Centre  County. 

During  the  past  year  he  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  at  institutes  to 
the  necessity  for  their  immediate  action 
in  order  to  prevent  some  highly  expen¬ 
sive  system  being  adopted  which  would 
impose  additional  burdens  on  the  coun¬ 
try  people. 


Cycling-  and  Politics. 

Chicago  has  a  political  cycling  organ¬ 
ization  known  as  the  Wheelmen’s  Nation¬ 
al  McKinley  and  Hobart  Club.  There  are 
several  hundred  names  already  enrolled 
and  this  number  it  is  expected  will  be 
swelled  to  thousands. 

As  soon  as  the  organization  is  well 
under  way  the  local  clubs  will  be  formed, 
tributary  to  the  national  organization, 
and  the  movement  will  be  extended  all 
over  the  country. 


Fast  Racing. 

The  extraordinary  speed  obtained  by 
many  of  the  racing  men  this  season 
would  astonish .  the  old-time  cracks  who 
have  passed  away.  Quarters  for 
the  finish  of  the  races  now  aver¬ 
age  below  29  seconds,  and  the  last 
eighths  about  13  4-5  seconds.  The  fast¬ 
est  last  quarter  was  that  of  Tom  Coo¬ 
per,  at  Peoria,  in  27  1-5  seconds,  and  the 


Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Bach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  witn 
the  history  or  the  significance  ofthe  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  De 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  ana  pastta 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  man 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 
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fastest  eighth  in  a  race  was  that  of  San¬ 
ger,  when  he  caught  Griebler  in  the 
mile  race  at  Peoria  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  quarter,  in  the  rare  time  of 
12  2-5  seconds.  The  single  paced  mile 
has  been  ridden  in  competition  in  2.10 
4-5,  and  several  mile  races  have  been 
won  under  2.12  with  single  pacing.  The 
half  mile  has  been  ridden  in  1.00  4-5, 
and  nearly  every  half-mile  race  has  been 
made  under  the  1.05  mark. 


Wheels  and  Forceps. 

A  new  terror  is  in  store  for  the  great 
body  politic.  The  New  York  Press  says: 
If  vour  dentist  rides  a  wheel,  for 
heaven’s  sake  forbear  to  mention  it  to 
him  when  you  sit  in  his  chair.  I  inad¬ 
vertently  said  something  to  mine  yester¬ 
day  as  he  was  fitting  a  rubber  apron  in 
my  mouth,  holding  the  corners  down 
with  weights  and  straps  over  my  head, 
and  preparing  to  make  me  suffer.  Hav¬ 
ing  clamped  the  steel  horseshoe  over  my 
tootb  he  began  a  disquisition  on  wheels 
that  lasted  half  an  hour.  At  first  I  tried 
to  seem  interested,  but  there  was  the 
pain,  and  following  it  the  loss  of  speech. 
I  sat,  with  my  poor  mouth  propped  wide 
open,  unable  to  say  “Stop!”  It  appearing 
that  he  had  forgotten  what  I  was  there 
for,  I  tore  the  rubber  out,  and,  regain¬ 
ing  the  use  of  tongue,  accepted  his  apolo¬ 
gy  and  asked  him  to  set  to  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  who  ride  have 
wheels  in  their  heads. 


Was  Not  Dressed. 

Considerable  amusement  has  just  been 
created  in  one  of  the  Paris  Police  Courts 
by  the  trial  of  two  cyclists,  husband 
and  wife,  on  the  charge  of  insulting  and 
assaulting  a  citizen  who  came  across 


them  in  company  with  his  dog.  It  was 
the  animal  that  caused  the  trouble,  as 
even  the  complainant  was  compelled  to 
admit. 

“It  was  monsieur’s  alarm  signal  that 
excited  Azor,”  he  said,  “but  that  was 
not  all.  My  dog  saw  madame,  who  had 
not  a  costume.” 

“What,  no  costume?”  exclaimed  the 
Judge,  while  the  lady  uttered  an  indig¬ 
nant  protest. 

“I  mean  that  she  had  not  a  cycling 
dress.  My  dog  barked.” 

“Barked,  indeed!”  cried  the  female 
prisoner;  “why  he  tried  to  bite  my  legs.” 

“That  was  your  fault;  you  should  not 
have  shown  them,”  retorted  Azor’s  own¬ 
er  sententiously.  Then  he  went  on  to 
relate  that  the  gentleman  had  got  off 
his  bicycle,  that  his  wife  had  followed 
his  example,  and  that  they  had  insulted 
him.  the  husband  treating  him  to  a  black 
eye  by  way  of  enforcing  his  argument. 

“If  only  madame  had  had  a  costume,” 
he  concluded,  “Azor  would  not  have  no¬ 
ticed  anything  and  would  not  have  bark¬ 
ed,  as  he  is  such  a  mild  creature  that 
he  would  not  even  injure  a  sergeant  de 
ville.” 

The  defendants  were  sentenced  to  a 
fine  of  16  francs  apiece. 


Behind  the  Times. 

Ethel — “What  an  old-fashioned  person 
that  Mr.  Brierly  is.” 

Evelyn — “How  is  that?” 

Ethel — “He  asked  me  to  go  buggy  rid¬ 
ing  with  him.”— Cleveland  Leader. 


The  New  York  World  says  that  now 
that  the  girls  have  got  to  riding  “bikes” 
and  wearing  bloomers  their  lovers  see 
more  of  them  than  ever  before. 


An  Intersting  Audience. 
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The  moon  gleamed  round  and 
red  that  night, 

The  flowers  sighed  as  sank 
the  light 

Of  their  great  monarch  from 
the  sight, 

And  then  the  frog  croaked. 

The  flowers  sighed,  and 
breathed  there. 

With  fragrant  breath,  their 
evening  prayer. 

And  gave  their  sweetness  to 
the  air — 

Again,  the  frog  croaked. 

“And  now  do  all  the  lane  for¬ 
sake. 

The  frog  and  I  are  aught 
awake. 

The  frog  in  yonder  tiny  lake.” 

Thus  mused  the  moon.  From 
the  lagoon 

Again  the  frog  croaked. 

And  slowly,  softly  riding  came 

Two  lovers’  wheels— Columbia 
frame. 

Columbia  forks  and  hubs  the 
same, 

In  short  we  may  as  well  pro¬ 
claim 

Them  ’96  Columbias. 

What  were  their  owners  do¬ 
ing? 

Dismounting,  bowing,  coo¬ 
ing, 

Iviss-counting,  vowing,  woo¬ 
ing. 

And  then,  ah!  then  the  frog 
croaked. 

And  on,  and  out,  and  all  too 
soon 

They’ve  passed— the  voice 
'  from  the  lagoon 

Was  heard  nor  heeded — a  pla¬ 
toon 

Of  scudding  clouds  has  hid 
the  moon. 

And  yet  again  the  frog 
croaked. 

G.  H.  Clarke. 


GOOD  THINGS  ABOUT 
COLUMBIAS. 

A  Few  Extracts  Taken 

From  Letters  to  the 

Pope  Manufacturing 

Company. 

It  is  Matchless. 

“I  have  had  rare  delight 
from  the  use  of  my  Colum¬ 
bia  bicycle.  It  is  matchless.” 
—Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Coasted  Three-and-One- 
Half  Hours. 

“In  a  700  mile  ride  in  Eu¬ 
rope  I  saw  many  bicycles, 
but  none  like  my  Columbia.  I 
have  coasted  down  the  Simp¬ 
lon  road  in  Italy  (3y2  hours 
solid  coast)  on  a  Columbia. 
Such  scenery!  Such  road! 
Such  a  bicycle!”— R.  L.^  Ar¬ 
rington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Head  and  Shoulders 
Above  All  Others. 

“I  have  been  wheeling  for 
12  years  and  have  tried  the 
best  makes,  both  Etaglish  and 
American.  I  frankly  say  that 
the  Columbia  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  other 
wheel  on  the  market.”— C.  S. 
Moore,  Sussex,  N.  B. 

Used  in  the  Service. 

“It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
great  numbers  of  Columbias 
now  used  in  the  service.  The 
service  officers  and  men  will 
have  hundreds  of  Columbias 
before  the  summer  is  over.”— 
Otto  Mueck,  Governor’s  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Finest  Ever  Seen. 

“The  more  I  ride  your  Model 
40  the  better  I  like  it.  I 
think  it  is  the  finest  wheel  I 


have  ever  seen.” — A.  J. 
Mathes,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

The  Only  One. 

“Have  just  returned  from 
a  cycling  tour  through  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
My  Columbia  Model  40 
prompts  me  to  address  you. 
There  were  seven  in  the  party. 
Mine  was  the  only  wheel  that 
came  out  of  the  trip  without 
a  break,  scratch  or  puncture. 
I  inflated  the  tires  before 
Etarting  and  had  no  use  for  a 
pump  throughout  the  entire 
trip.  My  wheel  elicited  favor¬ 
able  comment  from  hundreds 
of  tourists.” — T.  Stone,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


The  Best  Health  Promo¬ 
ter. 

“My  Columbia  is  the  best 
health  promoter  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.”— Henry  M. 
Bissell,  Fuerte,  Cinaloa,  ‘Mex¬ 
ico. 

Over  All  Kinds  of  Roads. 

“My  ownership  of  Columbias 
has  been  four  wheels.  None 
have  cost  me  one  penny  for 
repairs,  nor  were  any  of  them 
ever  in  a  repair  shop.  My 
friends  are  well  aware  that 
my  wheels  receive  vigorous 
usage  over  all  kinds  of  roads.” 
— M.  W.  Brinkman,  New  York 
city. 


Demand  Columbias. 

“Our  fashionable  clientage 
demand  Columbias.”— Compag- 
nie  Generale  des  Cycles,  Paris, 
France. 

No  Other  Make. 

“My  Columbia  and  I  are  in¬ 
separable.  It  has  been  my  con¬ 
stant  friend  for  three  years, 
and  has  not  cost  me  one  cent 
for  repairs.  No  other  make 
for  me.” — O.  A.  Glokner,  New 
York  city. 

But  One  Opinion. 

“There  is  but  one  opinion — 
‘The  Columbia  leads  them 
all.’  ”F.  W.  Neall.  Stuart,  la. 
Iowa. 


Seventeen  Branch  Houses  and  Stock  Companies 
under  our  direct  control  are  located  as  follows: 


BRANCH  HOUSES 


200  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

12  "Warren  Street,  New  York 
291  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
609  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

32  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
420  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


19  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
124  Mathewson  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
452  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
817  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1757-59  St.  Charles  Avenue,  New  Orleans 
344  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 


STOCK  COMPANIES 

Metropolitan  Bicycling  Co.,  Boulevard  and  60th  Street,  New  York 

Brooklyn  Cycle  Co.,  555  Fulton  Street  and  1239-41  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hart  Cycle  Co.,  816  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eisenbrandt  Cycle  Co.,  311  East  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gano  Cycle  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 

At  each  of  the  above  addresses  a  complete  repair  shop  is  main¬ 
tained,  in  charge  of  men  trained  in  scientific  bicycle  repairing,  and 
thus  agents  and  riders  can  have  quick  attention  for  needed  repairs, 
except  nickelling— free  if  under  our  guarantee,  at  reasonable  prices 
otherwise ;  prompt,  satisfactory  service  either  way. 

No  accounts  can  be  opened  for  repairs.  Send  enough  cash  to 
cover  the  probable  cost ;  if  too  much,  the  surplus  will  be  promptly 
returned.  Or  estimates  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

¥ 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Stephens  &  Hickok,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Habighorst  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.;  and  McDonald  & 
Wilson,  Toronto,  Ont.;  are  also  equipped  for  general  repair  work  and 
autnorized  to  protect  our  guarantee. 
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Rumor  Confirmed. 


“Meeker  and  Ms  wife  are  ‘out’!’’ 

So  the  rumor  moved  about: 

Neighbors  were  inclined  to  doubt, 
Knowing  none  were  more  devout 
In  their  loving,  yet  were  bound, 

By  the  character  renowned 
Of  the  tongues  that  did  resound 
With  the  story  going  round, 

To  reiterate  the  shout— 

“Meeker  and  his  wife  are  ‘out’!” 

Ripe  with  wonder  were  they  all 
That  such  evil  should  befall 
People  they’d  been  prone  to  call 
Proofs  of  love’s  enduring  thrall: 

But  as  day  did  day  succeed 
They  discovered  that  indeed 
Rumor  was  of  truth  the  seed 
And  did  full  conviction  breed, 

For  the  moments  time  doth  deal 
Did,  in  proof  of  reigning  zeal, 
Meeker  and  his  wife  reveal 
Daily  “out”  upon  their  wheel. 

— Boston  Courier. 


A  Woman’s  Way. 

There  is  heart  disease  and  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  tells  of  a  young  lady  who  a  few 
days  ago  almost  gasping  for  breath,  en¬ 
tered  the  riding  school  of  a  local  bicycle 
establishment  and  said  she  wanted  to 
learn  to  ride.  “Can  I  learn  this  even¬ 
ing?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  obliging  clerk, 
“but  there’s  the  school  and  teacher,  if 
you  desire  to  make  an  effort.” 

“I  must  learn,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  see 
why  you  can’t  teach  me.  I’m  a  sufferer 
from  heart  trouble,  but,  then,  I  guess 
that  won’t  make  any  difference.” 

She  was  soon  in  charge  of  the  best 
teacher  in  the  school,  and  although 
taken  good  care  of  she  got  the  usual 
number  of  knocks  and  falls.  But  the 
young  lady  was  determined,  and  she  as¬ 
sured  the  teacher  that  she  did  not  mind 
a  little  rough  experience. 

Before  departing  she  told  one  of  the 
ladies,  confidentially,  that  she  and  her 
sweetheart  were  on  the  “outs.”  He  did 
not  want  her  to  ride  a  wheel,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  strained  relations  she  had 
concluded  that  she  would  learn.  All 
she  wanted  was  to  ride  past  his  house, 
where  he  could  see  her,  and  then  she 
would  be  happy. 

She  returned  the  second  day  and  then 
mastered  the  machine.  Now  she  has  no 
use  for  the  wheel,  for  she  and  the  young 
man  are  no  longer  on  the  ’’outs.” 


Cycles  as  Collateral. 

In  many  places  where  there  are  laws 
governing  fast  riding  and  riding  at  night 
without  lamps  one  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  cyclers  is  the  outrage¬ 
ous  locking-up,  like  common  criminals,  of 
those  riders  who  are  arrested  for  having 
unlit  lamps,  or  who  are  guilty  of  similar 
slight  infractions  of  the  regulations,  if 
they  do  not  happen  to  have  the  necessary 
collateral  for  their  appearance  in  Court. 
The  wheels  themselves  should  be  ample 
security;  they  are  invariably  worth  at 
least  ten  times  as  much  as  the  amount 
of  collateral  ordinarily  required.  Those 
wheelmen  who  are  caught  scorching  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  pedestrians  and 
other  bicyclists  should  not,  however,  be 
included  in  any  dispensation  of  this  sort 
that  the  Commissioners  may  see  fit  to 


grant.  The  more  dismal  the  dungeon  the 
scorcher  gets  the  better  it  will  be  for 
everyone  in  general  and  sensible  wheel¬ 
men  in  particular. 


A  Savase  Attack. 

The  following  curiosity  in  the  way  of 
a  letter  from  somebody  in  the  United 
States  to  somebody  in  England  was  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  London  News: 

“In  addition  to  Congress  and  the  sil- 
verites  we  have  another  curse — the  bi¬ 
cycles.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
been  so  overrun  with  them  as  we  have, 
but  I  daresay  not,  for  I  do1  not  think 
that  you  English  people  are  so  thorough¬ 
ly  carried  away  by  a  craze  as  we  are 
here  in  this  country. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  concerns,  not 
simply  bicycle  manufacturers  per  se,  but 
clock  factories,  wagon  factories,  piano 
factories,  sewing  machine  factories, 
typewriter  factories,  arms  factories,  and 
lots  of  others,  all  making  bicycles,  and 
literally  flooding  the  market  with  them, 
although  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
demand.  Every  shop  girl  on  $4  or  $5  a 
week,  every  office  boy,  and  all  the  young 
counter-skippers  must  own  a  ‘bike’ 
apiece,  and  they  buy  them  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  paying  $10  down  and  from 
$2  to  $5  a  week  until  they  are  paid  for, 
with  interest.  The  result  is  that  they 
hang  up  everybody  else  whom  they  ought 
to  pay,  and  a  large  part  of  the  money 
which  ought  to  be  in  circulation  in  gen¬ 
eral  business  is  being  poured  into  bicycle 
agencies  and  manufactories. 

“The  result  is  that  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  withdrawn  from  the 
normal  course  of  trade  and  diverted  into 
this  one  branch,  and  other  people  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  get  money  to  live 
on.  Of  course  there  can  be  but  one  end 
to  this,  and  that  is  the  eventual  collapse 
and  failure  of  the  installment  ‘bike’ 
agencies  and  the  shutting  down  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ‘bike’  factories;  but  before 
this  result  comes,  and  for  a  very  short 
time  thereafter,  there  will  be  an  actual 
dearth  of  money  for  real  business  de¬ 
mands.” 


Met  His  Match. 

An  English  paper  tells  the  following 
story,  which  might  appropriately  be 
called  “The  Lady  and  the  Bicycle:” 

A  lady  protected  herself  against  the 
rushing  advance  of  a  cyclist  in  Bromp- 
ton  road  in  original  and  commendable 
fashion.  The  cyclist  was  racing  along 
at  his  best  pace,  and  the  lady  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  roadway.  Instead  of  making 
a  detour  to  avoid  her  the  man  simply 
rang  his  bell  and  rushed  on  without 
abatement  of  speed,  considering  that  he 
had  thus  done  his  duty  to  society.  Pe¬ 
destrians  on  the  footpaths  and  busmen 
on  their  perches  saw  that  a  collision  was 
inevitable.  So  did  the  lady,  who  braced 
herself  for  the  ordeal  and  resolved  on 
offensive  tactics.  Giving  her  body — not 
by  any  means  that  of  a  pigmy— a  rapid 
swing,  she  brought  the  solidest  part  of 
her  figure  into  contact  with  the  front 
wheel  of  the  machine  and  the  bicyclist 
himself,  and  sent  them  both  sprawling 


into  the  roadway.  Then,  giving  her 
skirts  another  swing,  just  to  prove  that 
they  had  suffered  no  damage,  she  finished 
her  journey  across  the  road,  and  turned 
around  and  laughed  with  the  others  at 
the  unhappy  cyclist,  «.s  he  picked  up  him¬ 
self  and  the  disjecta  membra  of  his  once 
perfect  machine.  He  made  his  way  to 
the  curbstone,  where  he  sat  down  to 
contemplate  the  damage,  and  finally  he 
put  the  thing  on  his  shoulder  and  car¬ 
ried  it  away. 


Cupid’s  Rival. 

“Madge  suffered  terribly  when  her  en¬ 
gagement  was  broken.” 

“Yes,  but  her  father  got  her  a  ’96 
wheel  and  she  soon  came  around  all 
right.” — Chicago  Record. 


A  “Scorcher.” 

Here  is  the  definition  of  a  scorcher 
from  Captain  McNamara,  of  the  park 
police  force  of  Brooklyn:  “The  scorcher,” 
said  he,  “is  never  older  than  25,  and  sel¬ 
dom  younger  than  18.  We  have  him  un¬ 
der  arrest  about  six  times  a  week.  He 
is  the  straight-haired,  thin-jawed  idiot, 
with  his  back  humped  like  a  mad  tom¬ 
cat’s  tail,  who  tears  down  the  path  with 
no  regard  for  the  safety  of  others.  He 
is  nearly  always  long  in  the  legs  and 
thin.  Somehow  or  other,  your  fat  man 
is  not  much  on  scorching.  When  he  is 
very  young  we  hope  he  will  outlive  the 
habit,  but  when  he  is  25  we  have  no  pity 
for  him.” 

At  Bar  Harbor  nearly  every  new  resi¬ 
dence  built  has  a  bicycle  room,  and  the 
owners  provide  wheels  for  guests  to  ride 
while  stopping  there. 

“Le  Figaro,”  of  Paris,  figures  that 
there  are  10,000,000  cyclists  in  the  entire 
world.  Each  Sunday  at  least  half  of 
them  pedal  and  make  on  an  average  20 
kilometers  in  the  day.  The  total  for  the 
world  is  then  100,000,000  kilometers,  or 
2500  times  around  the  world. 


“Please,  ma’am,  can  I  have  the  lend 
av  your  machine,  mine  is  busted?” 
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Sinful. 

I  quite  indorse  the  Rescue  League 
In  what  it  says  of  wheeling. 

I  do  not  ride,  and  then,  beside, 

I  know  a  maid  unfeeling, 

Whose  heart  away  from  me  a  jay 
With  golfing  socks  is  stealing. 

—Detroit  News. 


IN  SUNNY  SPAIN. 


What  a  Tourist  Awheel  Saw  in  tlie 
Land  of  tlie  Dons. 

The  land  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
is  an  interesting  one,  historically  and 
otherwise,  and  yet  we  hear  of  but  little 
touring  awheel  through  Spain.  The 
Washington  Star  recently  printed  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  tourist  who  had  seen  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  a 
portion  of  what  he  says  reprinted  here¬ 
with  makes  very  interesting  reading  for 
those  who  enjoy  the  touring  features  of 
cycling.  Introducing  his  subject  he  says: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  the 
bicycle  it  was  thought  that  asphalt  pave¬ 
ments  and  hard-rolled  roads  were  nec¬ 
essary  for  riding;  but  the  more  expert 
and  adventurous  have  penetrated  on  their 
wheels  to  the  centre  of  China  and  the 
wilds  of  Africa.  A  trip  through  any  one 
of  our  States  would  be  a  more  formid¬ 
able  undertaking  than  one  through  Spain; 
for  while  the  influence  of  Napoleon  may 
be  felt  on  our  literature,  its  effect  has 
not  yet  been  apparent  on  our  roads. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1S96,  we  left 
our  hotel  in  Gibraltar  prepared  to  cycle 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  land  of  Isabella. 
Our  time  was  limited,  for  we  were  en 
route  to  Italy,  so  we  determined  to  visit 
only  the  southern  provinces.  W e  had 
heard  that  Madrid  was  not  as  character¬ 
istically  Spanish  as  the  Andalusian  cities, 
and  since  we  could  not  go  so  far  north, 
we  fondly  flattered  ourselves,  like  the 
fox  in  the  fable,  that  the  report  was 
true.  Our  little  bundles  with  the  few  iu- 
dispensables  were  strapped,  our  pockets 
were  full  of  small  coins  for  the  "tips 
here,  tips  there,  tips  everywhere”  that 
are  a  necessary  feature  of  European 
travel,  and  we  started  to  embark  for 
Algicieras. 

The  wharf  was  piled  high  with  flour 
barrels  that  left  their  mark  on  our 
clothes  and  tempers  as  we  struggled 
around  and  over  them.  The  harbor  is 
deep  enough  to  allow  steamers  to  touch 
the  landing  place,  but  as  this  would  de¬ 
prive  the  boatman  of  a  job  it  has  been 
declared  illegal,  and  so,  regardless  of 
weather  or  convenience,  one  has  to  de¬ 
scend  into  the  little  boats,  be  rowed  some 
fifty  feet  to  the  steamer,  and  climb  into 
the  same.  The  bicycles  during  this  awk¬ 
ward  operation  were  as  unwieldy  as  only 
bicycles  can  be,  but  they  were  finally  de¬ 
posited  on  deck,  and  we  sailed  across  the 
beautiful  bay,  the  towering  rock  of 
Gibraltar  growing  more  imposing  as  we 
receded,  to  Spain. 

When  we  landed  at  Algicieras,  we  had 
to  wait  until  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
the  custom  inspectors  to  run  their  un¬ 
washed  hands  into  our  satchels.  There 
was  a  youth  just  ahead  of  us  in  the  line 
who  had  taken  his  shoes  off  so  as  to  walk 
with  greater  ease,  and  was  carrying  them 


in  a  handkerchief  over  his  shoulder.  We 
did  not  see  why  the  inspector  should  keep 
us  waiting  while  he  untied  that  innocent 
bundle,  and  we  remarked  that  Spaniards 
were  idiots.  But  when  he  extracted  two 
dozen  cigars  from  the  toes  of  the  shoes 
and  confiscated  them  we  decided  that  he 
might  know  his  business  better  than  we 
did.  The  young  smuggler  bore  his  fail¬ 
ure  with  such  melancholy  grace  and  his 
eyes  were  so  beautiful  that  one  of  our 
party  wanted  to  console  him  with  a  pe¬ 
seta,  but  we  restrained  her  from  encour¬ 
aging  crime.  The  inspector  shook  his 
head  doubtfully  over  our  machines,  but 
finally  let  them  pass,  and  we  mounted. 

The  roads  in  Spain  are  good  as  a  rule, 
though  not  equal  to  those  in  France  and 
Italy.  Sometimes  we  had  to  do  cross¬ 
country  riding,  by  -way  of  narrow  paths 
and  over  frequent  streams.  Of  course 
we  attracted  universal  attention;  but  it 
was  always  accompanied  by  courteous  re¬ 
spect.  The  children  stared  in  wonder, 
too  astonished  even  to  beg,  as  we  passed 
through  the  little  towns.  The  roads  were 
lonely.  Occasionally  we  would  meet  a 
man  riding  on  the  haunches  of  a  don¬ 
key,  and  he  wrnuld  turn  himself  com¬ 
pletely  around  to  watch  us.  Or  from  a 
covered  wagon  curious  gipsy  eyes  would 
follow  our  course.  The  country  has 
changed  little  since  Irving  described  it, 
or  perhaps  since  the  glorious  days  of 
Charles  V. 

It  retains  all  the  charm  of  originality. 
Few  of  the  banal  traces  of  the  tourist 
are  found,  and  one  feels  far  away  from 
the  waiters  in  fulldress  suits,  the  “Ici 
on  parle  Francais,”  and  other  marks  of 
European  civilization.  All  strangers  are 
gazed  at  with  as  frank  interest  as  were 
the  Indians  imported  by  Columbus.  The 
country  is  highly  picturesque — the  in¬ 
habitants  even  more  than  the  scenery. 
The  peasants  wear  red  sashes  around 
their  waists  (a  piece  of  red  calico  if 
they  have  nothing  better),  and  in  the 
cities  they  drape  long,  full  capes  over 
their  shoulders  and  pull  broad-brimmed 
hats  down  to  their  eyebrows — just  the 
costume  that  goes  with  the  stalk  and 
glare  of  the  stage  villain. 

Visitors  are  often  tempted  to  buy  these 
capes,  but  they  should  refrain.  There 
are  just  seventeen  ways  of  wearing  them, 
but  unless  you  are  to  the  manner  born 
and  have  the  blood  of  Diegos  in  your 
veins  you  can  never  achieve  it.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  mantillas.  All  the  se- 
noras  wear  them;  in  fact,  the  sight  of 
a  hat  on  a  lady’s  head  is  a  practical  as¬ 
surance  that  she  is  a  foreigner;  but  on 
the  amateur,  no  matter  how  gracefully 
draped,  they  attract  more  attention  than 
admiration. 

The  first  night  we  stopped  at  Gaucin, 
where  our  arrival  quite  upset  the  small 
posada,  or  inn.  Evidently  no  guests  were 
expected,  and  landlord  and  servants 
rushed  around  with  unaccustomed  en¬ 
ergy.  We  were  shown  to  rooms,  and 
asked  at  once  for  dinner,  for  we  had 
bicyclers’  appetites.  To  our  surprise  it 
was  served  within  twenty  minutes,  an 
elaborate  meal  of  some  nine  or  ten 
courses,  with  soup,  several  meats  and 


vegetables,  salad,  and  ending  with  cof¬ 
fee.  The  latter  was  quite  indescribable, 
but  the  rest  of  the  dinner  would  have 
been  palatable  even  if  we  had  not  been 
hungry.  How  they  managed  to  prepare 
it  all  within  so  short  a  time  was  a  mys¬ 
tery  that  we  never  succeeded  in  solving, 
although  subsequently  experience  ac¬ 
customed  us  to  it. 

We  had  been  warned  in  Gibraltar  that 
we  might  have  trouble  on  account  of 
our  nationality,  but  we  did  not  proclaim 
our  origin,  and  there  were  no  questions 
asked.  Everywhere  we  found  good  na¬ 
ture  and  kindness.  W herever  we  went, 
however,  we  saw  soldiers.  The  "great 
standing  army”  of  which  they  say  Eu¬ 
rope  is  composed  is  yet  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  here  than  in  Germany  or  France. 

en  the  boys  are  being  drilled,  and  the 
sound  of  marching  feet  can  be  heard 
daily,  to  music  v?hich,  instead  of  being 
inspiiiting  and  martial,  has  the  minor 
strain  of  Spanish  songs.  I  noticed  that 
few  of  the  soldiers  wore  shoes.  They 
wear  a  sort  of  sandal,  strapped  across 
the  instep,  leaving  the  back  of  the  heel 
and  ankle  bare.  Someone  told  me  that 
they  are  all  to  be  sent  to  Cuba.  The 
accounts  of  the  war  that  filter  through 
the  Spanish  press  are  invariably  of  an 
encouraging  nature.  According  to  them, 
Spain  is  winning  victories  constantly. 

We  did  not  care  to  do  any  scorching, 
so  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  tfiat 
we  saw  a  graceful  Giralda  in  tfie  dis¬ 
tance  ana  knew  that  Seville  was  before 
us— the  city  of  bull  fights  and  fandangos. 

Quien  no  fla  vista  Seville 

No  lia  vista  maraviila. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  gay  cities  in  Europe.  One  room 
opened  upon  a  piazza,  and  all  night  long 
there  was  the  sound  of  murmuring 
voices,  of  tinkling  guitars,  of  half-sup¬ 
pressed  laughter.  More  than  once  I 
opened  my  window  to  watch  the  bright 
scene  below.  The  fragrance  of  flowers 
filled  the  air,  and  groups  were  sauntering 
about,  saluting  each  other  when  they 
met.  The  women  are  deservedly  famous 
for  beauty.  Small  of  foot,  graceful  of 
carriage,  dark  of  eye,  any  one  of  them 
might  be  a  Carmen,  and  the  men  have 
the  air  of  a  Trovatore  or  a  Gil  Bias.  As 
we  entered  the  city  we  passed  the  to¬ 
bacco  manufactory  where  the  fair  and 
fickle  heroine  of  Bizet  and  Merimee  be¬ 
gan  her  career.  It  is  filled  with  half- 
dressed  women,  who  work  all  day  for  a 
pittance — the  most  expert  not  receiving 
over  60  cents. 

On  the  road  to  Cordova  we  skirted  the 
Guadalaquivir,  but,  alas!  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  thing  about  that  storied  river  is 
its  name.  As  we  neared  the  city  we 
crossed  an  old  Roman  bridge  with  the 
crumbling  statue  of  a  medheval  saint  in 
the  centre.  A  lamp  had  once  hung  over 
the  saint’s  head,  but  it  is  now  replaced 
by  an  arc  light — one  of  our  party  remark¬ 
ed  that  it  was  dangerous  to  turn  electric 
light  on  saints.  Just  across  the  bridge 
was  a  Moorish  muezzin  (for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  as  indefinitely  ignorant 
as  I  was  a  week  before,  I  will  explain 
that  muezzin  means  tower).  We  were 
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looking  at  these  types  of  four  eras  of 
civilization  when  we  were  met  by  a  herd 
of  donkeys,  and  as  they  did  not  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  make  way  for  us  we  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  dismount.  The  donkeys  here 
have  their  backs  shaved  in  different  de¬ 
signs  through  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
beautiful;  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
Spanish  proverb,  “It  is  a  waste  of  lather 
to  shave  an  ass,”  dawned  upon  us. 

We  visited  the  mosque  and  wheeled 
slowly  around  the  narrow  streets,  as 
much  impressed  with  the  silent,  antique 
city  as  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be 
with  our  appearance.  Then,  for  the  Al¬ 
hambra  had  been  in  our  minds  since  we 
started,  we  took  the  road  to  Granada, 
a  rather  difficult  two  days’  journey 
through  beautiful  scenery  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  district  once  infested  by  ban¬ 
dits.  Now  everything  is  peaceful.  Those 
who  have  inherited  predatory  instincts 
have  turned  their  attention  to  shopkeep¬ 
ing  or  cab  driving  as  an  equally  re¬ 
munerative  and  less  perilous  profession. 

As  soon  as  we  had  rested  we  climbed 
to  the  famous  palace,  left  our  machines 
in  charge  of  a  man  at  the  door — five 
others  volunteered  to  assist  him  in  watch¬ 
ing  them,  but  we  thought  one  was 
enough— and  then  gave  ourselves  up  to 
exclamations.  Such  profusion  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  design,  such  caprices  of  lace 
work  and  embroidery  in  stone!  Only 
from  the  tireless  imagination  of  the 
Arabs  could  spring  such  a  miracle  of 
art.  Overhead  the  sun  shone  brightly. 
Through  the  gold  and  green  of  the  or¬ 
ange  trees  we  could  see  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  against 
the  blue  sky.  blowers  bloomed  extrav¬ 
agantly  in  the  gardens,  and  we  were  not 
only  allowed  but  invited  to  pluck  them. 
We  coasted  down  through  the  shady 
Alameda  with  our  wheels  in  carnival  at¬ 
tire  of  garlands,  almost  ready  to  worship 
Mahomet  for  the  genius  of  his  follow¬ 
ers. 

ft  was  four  days  of  steady  riding  back 
to  Gibraltar,  over  tolerably  easy  roads, 
with  occasional  dismounts  to  push  our 
machines  up  steep  paths.  As  on  the 
final  evening  we  crossed  the  isthmus  of 
neutral  ground  that  separates  tne  for¬ 
tress  from  IS  pain  tne  evening  gun  was 
fired.  We  Dent  over  our  wheels  and 
1  airly  fiesv  over  tne  sandy  ground  and 
reached  the  gates  just  in  time,  due  red- 
coated  soldier  111  cnarge  of  closing  them 
grinned  aitadly,  a  troop  of  diighianders 
were  coming  up  the  street  to  one  01 
►Sousa’s  marcnes,  and  we  realized  mat  we 
were  on  dmgiisfi  territory  again. 


A  Pedestrian. 

“Uncle  Bob,  what  is  a  pedestrian?’’ 
“Why,  he’s  the  fellow  who  makes  a 
row  when  a  bicycle  runs  over  him.”— 
New  York  Press. 


In  Milwaukee  an  ordinance  has  been 
passed  confining  all  sorts  of  vehicles  to 
the  right  sides  of  the  streets,  as  near  the 
curbstones  as  possible.  It  is  provided 
that  in  passing  other  vehicles  bicycle  rid¬ 
ers  must  turn  to  the  left. 


THE  COLUMBIA  MEDALS. 

Beautiful  Souvenirs  to  Go  to  Win¬ 
ners  of  Races  Who  Ride  Colum¬ 
bia  Bicycles. 

We  are  in  xeceipt  of  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  explains  itself: 

“We  are  sending  by  mail  electrotype 
showing  the  handsome  bronze  medal 
which  we  are  offering  to  amateur  riders 
who  wrin  first  place  on  a  Columbia 
bicycle  in  any  race  under  G.  A.  W.  sanc¬ 
tion.  We  think  you  will  find  this  of 


sufficient  interest  .to  warrant  its  repro¬ 
duction  in  your  columns. 

“The  winner’s  name  will  be  inserted 
in  the  scroll  at  the  top  of  the  medal,  and 
the  place,  date  and  race  will  be  suitably 
inscribed  in  the  bar  from  which  the 
medal  hangs.  An  additional  bar,  also 
suitably  lettered,  will  be  given  for  each 
subsequent  race  won. 

“In  order  to  secure  the  medals  and 
bars  the  winner  of  any  race  must  send 
us  proper  evidence  of  his  winning  such 
a  race,  for  which  purpose  we  provide  a 
blank  upon  application,  copy  of  which 
we  herewith  inclose. 

“Experts  in  die  sinking  inform  us  that 
the  medal  offered  is  the  finest  example 
of  die  cutting  yet  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  feel  sure  that  Columbia  win¬ 
ners  will  feel  proud  of  this  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
we  gave  our  pledge  to  the  Racing  Board 
that  we  would  make  no  offer  or  proposi¬ 
tion  to  any  rider  in  amateur  standing 
that  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  L.  A.  W.,  and  we  are 
keeping  our  pledge  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit.  Columbia  superiority  in  race  win¬ 
ning  was  so  emphatically  shown  last 
year,  and  that  superiority  is  so  empha¬ 
sized  by  events  this  year,  that  we  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  recessary  to  employ  men 
to  convince  the  American  public  of  the 


easy  running  qualities  of  Columbia  bi¬ 
cycles. 

CLAIM  BLANK. 

Fill  out  and  forward  to  Pope  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  copy  of  the  regular  printed 
programme  of  the  events: 

Application  for  Columbia  Medal. 


No.  of  Races  Won 


Location  of  Races 
Dates . 


Distances 


Time . 

The  above  events  won  by  me  on  a  Col¬ 
umbia  as  stated,  said  races  having  taken 
place  under  sanction  of  L.  A.  W. 

Name . 


Address 


Certified  correct, 


Track  Official  or  Officer  of  L.  A.  W. 
Residence . 


About  Ankles. 

A  contributor  to  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  journals  in  England  in  a  late 
issue  says:  “Ankles  are  not  the  strong 
point,  or,  at  least,  perhaps  they  are — 
they  are  certainly  not  the  graceful  point 
of  English  women,  and  the  practice  of 
bicycling  does  little  to  tend  to  their  im¬ 
provement;  indeed,  mine  seem  to  grow 
larger  every  week,  but  then,  as  a  balm 
to  my  w'ounded  feelings  I  find  myself 
growing  perceptibly  thinner  round  the 
waist,  and  this  I  attribute  entirely  to  bi¬ 
cycling,  so  with  such  a  virtue  the  small¬ 
er  vices  of  the  machine  may  surely  be 
forgiven.  No  one  need  dread  becoming 
stout,  or  remaining  stout,  if  they  will 
regularly  and  steadily  pursue  their  wheel¬ 
ing  way.” 


Cau  .  You  See? 

Some  folks  are  often  color  blind  in  that 
they  cannot  see 

The  difference  in  goods  that’s  poor  and 
those  that  standard  be. 

They  never  even  stop  to  think  but  hasten 
off  to  buy 

Without  a  thought  to  test  a  thing  its 
quality  to  try. 

In  this  they  oftentimes  get  beat  and  money 
throw  to  waste 

In  purchasing  some  article  in  much  too 
great  haste. 

In  times  like  this  when  shoddy  goods  and 
counterfeits  are  rife 

Much  caution  should  be  used  by  us  in 
all  the  walks  of  life. 

Now  if  you  listen  to  my  song  these  few 
simple  lines 

You’ll  find  there’s  solid  sense  imbued  in 
all  my  varied  rhymes, 

And  if  you’re  troubled  with  heart-bum  or 
its  attendant  ills 

Just  chew  White’s  famous  YUCATAN 
and  save  your  doctor  bills. 


The  cycling  members  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Republican  Club  of  Germantown 
purpose  organizing  a  wheelman’s  battalion, 
with  a  view  of  participating  in  all  the  po¬ 
litical  parades  in  connection  with  next 
fall’s  campaign.  George  P.  Darrow  has 
already  secured  50  members  who  will  join 
the  proposed  battalion. 
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She  Waits  fop  Me. 

When,  worn  and  tired  with  toil  and  care, 
I  homeward  wheel  my  way, 

A  thought  dispels  my  dark  despair 
And  lights  the  homeward  way. 

A  vision  fair  far  up  the  street 
With  straining  eyes  I  see; 

I  hurry  then  my  love  to  meet — 

I  know  she  waits  for  me. 

She  waits  for  me,  my  love,  my  own; 

She  greets  me  with  a  smile. 

I  hear  again  her  tender  tone; 

It  shortens  every  mile. 

She  waits  for  me,  because,  you  see, 

Like  lightning  she  can  go; 

At  every  turn  she  waits  for  me— 

I  ride  so  awful  slow. 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  LOVE  STORY. 


How  Reginald  and  Clarissa  Lived 

and  Loved  as  Told  by  the  New 

York  Journal. 

Reginald  and  Clarissa  loved.  How 
madly  and  passionately  they  loved  can 
only  be  conjectured  by  those  who'  have 
never  been  wooed  and  won  on  a  bicycle. 
They  had  scorched  rapidly  along  Cupid’s 
path  and  had  never  yet  had  that  pneuma¬ 
tic  tired  feeling.  Still  love’s  young 
dream  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
nightmare,  for  Clarissa’s  stern  father  did 
not  look  with  favor  on  Reginald  because 
he  did  not  ride  the  same  wheel  that  he 
did.  The  glorious  Fourth  had  come,  and 
Reginald  had  come  as  usual  with  it. 

“We  will  go  to  the  picnic,”  he  said, 
“and  the  Rev.  Tandem  Wheeler  will  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony  for  us  before  the  old 
man  can  get  on  to  it.”  Clarissa  almost 
wept  with  joy.  She  donned  the  white 
duck  knickerbockers  that  she  had  worn 
in  secret  many  a  time  and  mounted  her 
wheel. 

Alas!  several  things  were  ever  thus 
from  childhood’s  earliest  hours.  The  old 
man  was  taking  his  Sunday  school  class 
to  the  same  picnic,  and  as  they  wheeled 
along  he  saw  in  front  of  him  two  fam¬ 
iliar  figures.  “We  are  lost!”  groaned 
Clarissa,  in  the  most  approved  Belasco 
fashion. 

“Not  yet,”  responded  Reginald;  “if  -we 
reach  the  grove  first  all  will  yet  be  well. 
We  have  the  right  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  me  might 
as  well  celebrate  Independence  Day  this 
way  as  any  old  -way.  Let’s  do  a  little 
scorching.” 

“Stop!”  cried  the  enraged  parent. 

“I  don’t  think  much  of  your  wheel,” 
responded  Reginald. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the 
Rev.  Tandam  E.  Wheeler  came  up. 

“Old  man,  you’ve  got  to  save  us,”  said 
Reginald. 

“That  I  will,”  said  the  parson.  “I 
never  sa-w  a  finer  couple  on  wheels  in  my 
life.  Do  you  both  promise  to  ride  faith¬ 
fully  on  a  tandem  through  life,  to  keep 
to  the  right  in  all  your  ways,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  assistance  to  all  who  may  be  run 
dowyn  ?” 

“I  do.  until  death  do  us  part,”  said 
Reginald.  “Say,  cut  it  short.” 

“Until  death  do  us  part,”  gasped  Cla¬ 
rissa,  at  the  last  moment  before  her  de¬ 
feated  parent  arrived. 

“I  can  forgive  you  for  stealing  my  dar¬ 
ling  child,”  said  the  bereaved  parent, 


thinking  of  the  bills  that  he  would  have 
to  pay  no  more,  “but  I  wish  you  would 
train  me  into  that  sprint  you  have  on.” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  Reginald.  “The 
pink  lemonade  is  on  me.” 

“Before  we  resume  our  journey  I  claim 
my  rewmrd,”  said  the  Rev.  Tandem 
Wheeler.  He  got  it,  and  there  was  not 
a  happier  party  on  the  picnic  grounds 
that  day.  Thus  ended  another  Fourth 
of  July. 


A  Sombre  Request. 

Some  one  has  written  to  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal,  for  example,  to  ask  if  a 
man  might  ride  to  the  funeral  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  connection  of  fcis  wife,  provided  he 
took  care  to  keep  behind  the  hearse. 
What  is  to  be  the  etiquette  of  the  bicycle 
at  funerals?  It  is  clear  that  with  the 
universal  use  of  the  wheel  the  desire  to 
ride  to  funerals  on  it  will  increase — es¬ 
pecially  if  distant  connections  are  invol¬ 
ved.  But  funerals  proceed  slowly,  and 
half  way  to  the  cemetery  the  temptation 
to  scorch  will  be  well-nigh  irresistible. 
Note  that  the  Indianapolis  man,  realiz¬ 
ing  the  temptation,  promises  to  keep  be¬ 
hind  the  hearse. 


The  Seven  Ages  of  Bicycling. 

All  the  world‘s  awheel, 

Aud  all  the  cyclers  merely  tired! 

'they  have  their  enmities  is  to  a  choice  of 
bike 

And  one  man  in  his  time  has  many  falls- 
liis  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  urst  the 
pollywog, 

Wigging  and  sprawling  from  his  trainer's 
arms; 

Then  the  whining  and  discouraged  tyro, 
creeping 

Tremulous  and  fearful  unwilling  from  the 
adamant  floor 

Back  to  the  wheel;  and  then,  all  hopeful, 
talkative  of  when 

That  blissful  day  shall  come,  and  he  with 
mistress  ride 

A  tandem  to  the  happy  courts  of  Love! 
Then  a  bikist  in  full  measure,  seeking  the 
bubble  Notoriety 

As  a  trick  cycler;  colliding  with  an  Alder¬ 
man 

In  huge  proportions,  beer  and  capon-lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  our  cycler  vanishes  be¬ 
hind  a  prisoner’s  dock; 

The  sixth  age  shifts,  and  into  his  lean  and 
plaided  pantaloons 

With  fearsome  mien  and  real  faint-heart¬ 
edness, 

His  little  hoard  well  sav’d  for  purposes 
Known  right  well  by  his  bike,  which  dis¬ 
arranged, 

And  spokes  uncombed  awaits  its  master’s 
bail! 

And  his  big,  manly  voice,  turning  to  a 
childish  treble,  pipes 
“Ay,  guilty,  Honor!”  winds  whistling  in 
his  sound; 

Last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  a  wheelman’s 
chess  and  checkered  history, 

Is  cyclomania,  oblivion  to  else 
Save  gear,  save  spoke,  save  tire,  save- 
scorching! 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


A  Swedish  woman  living  in  Chicago 
makes  the  bold  assertion  that  the  stout 
members  of  her  sex  may  have  their 
weight  materially  decreased  and  their 
figures  improved  by  persistently  turning 
somersaults.  The  woman  does  not  give 
the  reason  for  her  belief,  as  St.  Paul  says 
preachers  and  others  should  do,  but  we 
are  left  to  suppose  that  she  speaks  under¬ 
standing^.  Perhaps  the  purchase  of  a 
bicycle  and  the  diligent  riding  of  the 
same  would  produce  as  good  results  and 
give  infinitely  more  chance  for  all  round 
improvement  than  would  the  turning  of 
somersaults. 


“IMPUDENCE.” 

“Beg  parding,  Miss,  but  ‘ave  yer  drop¬ 
ped  these  ’ere?” — Cyclers’  News. 


The  Tandem. 

In  France  and  England  the  seat  for  a 
lady  on  a  tandem  is  in  most  instances 
now  placed  in  the  rear.  In  this  country 
the  lady  almost  alwrays  occupies  the 
front  seat.  The  wisdom  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  fashion  is  readily  understandible. 
With  the  woman  in  front  she  has  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  all  the  wind  and  dust 
on  the  road,  whereas  if  she  were  sitting 
on  the  back  seat  the  man  very  properly 
would  shield  her  from  all  this.  A  quick 
reform  in  this  matter  would  meet  with 
the  grateful  thanks  of  many  a  girl  and 
matron  wTho  lose  the  enjoyment  of  a 
ride  because  of  the  discomforts  of  the 
front  seat.  The  fault  is  with  the  makers 
of  wheels,  not  the  riders,  and  there  is 
where  the  remedy  must  be  looked  for. 


“The  bicycle’s  latest  vocation,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
“is  as  an  advertisement  for  third-class 
actors  and  actresses,  who,  by  tipping 
the  police  in  large  cities,  get  themselves 
arrested  for  scorching  and  then  get  into 
the  newspapers.”  In  this  way,  you  ob¬ 
serve,  we  get  even  with  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield  for  certain  disparaging  re¬ 
marks  he  made  about  St.  Louis  people 
and  their  capacity  for  appreciating  high 
art  in  drama. 
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WHAT  IIE  WANTED. 


A  Tramp,  But  a  Wheelman,  and  Anx¬ 
ious  To  Be  Up  to  Date. 

“Good  day,  lady,”  he  said,  with  the 
soft,  insinuating  tone  of  the  professional 
mendicant,  “I  hopes  as  yer  well  this 
lovely  day.” 

“Take  your  muddy  feet  off  that  door¬ 
step.” 

‘^Certainly.  Alius  willin’  ter  ‘blige  a 
lady.” 

“I  haven’t  any  cold  meat.” 

“No?” 

“Nor  any  left-over  coffee.” 

“It’s  kind  of  an  off  day  in  the  com¬ 
missary  department,  ain’t  it?” 

“I  s’pose  you’d  be  willing  to  eat  some 
pie  if  I  had  it  on  hand  and  didn’t  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  I  haven’t  any.” 

“Pie  has  gotten  to  be  an  old  story 
with  me.  I  don’t  want  any.” 

“I  suppose,  then,  that  you’d  like  to 
have  me  give  you  my  husband’s  Prince 
Albert  coat  and  his  broadcloth  panta¬ 
loons.” 

“No’m.  That  ain’t  exactly  what  I 
want,  but  you’re  warm.  I’m  so  loaded 
down  weth  things  ter  eat  what  the  lady 
furder  back  gimme  that  the  idea  of  eat- 
in’  is  positively  unpleasant  ter  me.  An’ 
de  lady  I  seen  jes’  before  that  gimme 
such  a  supply  of  clothes  that  I  had  ter 
give  some  of  ’em  away  ’cos  I  didn’t  have 
enough  Saratoga  trunks  an’  dress  suit 
cases  ter  carry  ’em  around  in.  There’s 
only  three  articles  I  need  now,  an’  I 
don’t  guess  I’ve  struck  the  right  house 


fur  anything  so  up  ter  date.  I  may  be 
down  in  the  world,  but  I  likes  ter  pre¬ 
serve  the  proprieties  of  gents’  attire.  I’ve 
been  intendin’  to  take  a  wheelin’  trip 
through  the  country — ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  ride 
a  bicycle?" 

“Not  exactly  on  a  bicycle.  I  see  de 
bicycle’s  two  wheels  an’  go  ’em  two  bet¬ 
ter.  This  trip  is  on  the  truck  under  a 
freight  car,  but  it’s  wheelin’  jes’  the 
same.  An’  I’ve  put  off  startin’  fur  more’n 
three  days  now  in  hopes  somebody  in 
this  community  ’d  be  up  ter  date  enough 
ter  have  a  pair  o’  knickerbockers  an’ 
some  golf  stockings  thet  they  could 
gimme  so’s  I’d  feel  comfortable  an’  dress¬ 
ed  fur  the  occasion.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. _ 

A  Solomonic  Decision. 

The  bicycle  is  penetrating  to  every 
country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
everywhere  the  law  seems  to  accord  to 
bicycle  riders  their  just  share  of  protec¬ 
tion. 

From  Algeria  comes  the  following  case 
of  justice  to  a  rider  of  the  bicycle  which 
reads  like  an  oriental  tale  where  the  cadi 
follows  the  precedent  of  Solomon. 

A  cyclist  riding  in  the  streets  of  Al¬ 
giers  was  beset  by  a  dog,  which  rushed 
after  him  barking  at  the  wheel.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  the  man  fell  and  the 
wheel  was  broken,  and  thereupon  he  sued 
the  owner  of  the  dog  in  the  civil  court 
of  Algiers,  demanding  50  francs  dam¬ 
ages.  The  cadi,  if  it  was  a  cadi  dispens¬ 
ing  French  law,  rendered  the  following 


decision: 

Seeing  that  dogs  are  admittedly  ani¬ 
mated  by  hatred  toward  cyclists,  and  na¬ 
turally  delight  in  pursuing  them;  that  at 
a  time  when  cycling  is  so  much  in  vogue, 
it  is  nevertheless  necessary  that  these 
animals  should,  like  everybody  else,  ac¬ 
custom  themselves  to  that  method  of  lo¬ 
comotion;  that  cyclists  are  indeed  includ¬ 
ed  among  the  passengers  protected 
against  dogs  by  art.  479,  par.  7  of  the 
penal  code;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  cycle  are  naturally  accustomed 
to  accidents,  and  that  the  sum  claimed 
as  indemnity  on  this  head  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  exaggerated.  For  these  reasons 
the  Court  orders  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  25  francs  for 
damage  to  the  machine,  and  the  sum  of 
1  franc  as  compensation  to  the  plaintiff 
for  the  inconvenience  caused  him  by  his 
fall. 

One  wonders  why  dogs  should  be  “ani¬ 
mated  by  hatred  toward  cyclists”  any 
more  than  by  hatred  toward  any  other 
moving  thing,  but  this  apparently  being 
the  admitted  fact  in  Algiers,  it  seems  no 
more  than  just  that  dogs  “like  every¬ 
body  else,”  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  overcoming  his  prejudice  against 
wheels  through  familiarity  with  them, 
and  thus  “accustom  themselves  to  that 
mode  of  locomotion.”  Impressed  with 
this  idea,  the  Algerian  Solomon  gave 
judgment  for  only  half  the  sum  the  bi¬ 
cyclist  claimed. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


THE  CYCLERS’  HEADQUARTERS. 
Average  attendance  10,500  weekly. 


R.  Patterson,  Proprietor, 
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EVOLUTION. 

Railroad  Men  Are  Learning  Some¬ 
thing  From  the  Modern  Bicycle. 

The  locomotove  builder9  seem  to  have 
learned  something  from  the  bicycle, 
and  the  result  is  an  invention  that  will 
probably  double  railroad  speed.  The 
invention  is  a  locomotive  speeding  truck 
composed  of  five  wheels,  constructed  on 
the  cog  principle,  but  with  friction  to 
take  the  place  of  cogs.  Three  wheels 
rest  on  the  rail,  while  the  other  two  rest 
on  the  lower  three.  The  wheels  are 
geared  at  2  to  1,  and  when  the  top  two 
wheels  have  made  one  revolution  the 
wheels  on  the  track  will  have  made 
two.  In  a  trial  trip  made  a  little  over 
a  week  ago,  a  locomotive  with  trucks  of 
this  kind  went  12  miles  in  7%  min¬ 
utes,  or  at  a  rate  of  96  miles  per  hour. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  invention  will 
increase  railway  speed  to  120  miles  per 
hour,  without  increasing  the  dangers  of 
railway  travel. 

This  would  almost  annihilate  dis¬ 
tance.  It  would,  enable  a  traveler  to 
eat  his  breakfast  in  an  Atlantic  coast 
town,  and  dine  the  next  day  in  sight  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  scientific  world  has  long  known 
that  the  present  speed  of  railroad  travel 
would  be  increased,  but  the  increase 
was  expected  from  electricity  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  power.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
steam  engine  has  seen  its  day,  and  the 
prediction  has  been  made  that  it  would 
soon  be  succeeded  by  a  power  that  would 
give  greater  speed.  This  invention,  how¬ 
ever,  promises  to  give  steam  a  new  lease 
of  life  as  a  motive  power,  though  it  also 
promises  a  speed  that  will  make  our  pres¬ 
ent  fast  express  trains  appear  as  the 
crude  work  of  an  unenlightened  age. 

Three  More  Wanted. 

We  thank  our  readers  for  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  they  replied  to  our  re¬ 
quest  for  back  numbers,  and  are  pleased 
to  say  we  have  secured  all  we  needed  of 
all  the  dates  nientioned,  except  three. 
These  three  are  March  9  and  30,  and 
May  4,  1894.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  has  any  of  these 
numbers. 
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TrV  in  stock 

EVERYTHING 


YOU  NEED 

to  Build  or  Repair  * 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 


TheWilliamJ-HainesCo 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


BICYCLES  AT  AUCTION. 

0%UR  facilities  for  disposing  of  quantities  of  wheels  for  manufacturers  aie  unsurpassed. 

Our  Monday  and  Wednesday  sales  are  always  largely  a  tendtd.  We  solicit  corres¬ 
pondence  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels  on  which  they 
wish  quick  returns . 

^HOS.  UlRCH’S  ^ONS,  Auctioneers, 

' - - lOIO  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  annual  meet  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division  of  the  L.  A.  W.  will  he  held 
at  Pittsburg,  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of 
the  present  month. 

John  S.  Johnson  is  back  from  Europe 
and  has  brought  J.  W.  Parsons,  the 
Australian  racer,  with  him.  They  will 
compete  in  the  National  Circuit 'meet. 

Is  the  feminine  bonnet  going  the  way 


of  the  poor  horse,  the  piano,  the  summer 
uovel,  etc.,  etc.?  The  Detroit  Tribune 
seems  to  think  so  for  it  prints  the  follow¬ 
ing  satirical  couplet. 

She  sat  in  the  church  that  Sabbath  day 
With  a  very  satisfied  air; 

For  well  she  knew  down  in  her  heart, 
Her  wheel  was  the  swellest  there. 


KEEPS  THE 

STOMACH  RIGHT 

Fleer’s 

Gam 

. . .  Kola 

Zbc  jftnest  (Sum  fIDabe 

Develops  l|t  Bony.  *  Dardens  He  muscles. 

A  Boon  on  the  Bike. 

If  your  dealer  don’t  sell  it,  send 
us  Twenty =five  Cents  and  we 

will  mail  you  Six  sample  packages 
neatly  boxed. 


Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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MAKES  muscles  hard  as  I 
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^MEJUCAN 


“SPRINGY”,  TENSILE  and  TOUGH! 

...Our  Adjustable... 

“BEflT  WOOD”  POLE  BOO 

Gives  the  -wheelman’s  hands  a  welcome  relief 
when  riding  on  rough  roads.  It  absorbs  and 
deadens  vibration,  reducing  the  fatiguing  shak¬ 
ing  that  is  such  a  strain  on  the  hands  and  arms. 

Much  Lighter  than  Metal  and  Stronger. 

IT  WILL  CARRY  THE  RIDER  THROUGH  SMASH-UPS  THAT 

WOULD  BREAK  A  METAL  BAR  OFF  SHORT.  Fill 

For  further  information  see  our  booklet. 

Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Qlenwood  Ave.  &  and  St.,  Phila. 

ammm 


General  Notes. 


“Gold.” 

“Gold” — that  magic  word  which  is 
destined  in  this  eventful  year  to  open 
wide  the  floodgates  of  political  oratory — 
has  been  selected  as  the  title  of  a  very 
interesting,  illustrated  pamphlet,  printed 
in  two  colors,  and  dealing  in  detail  with 
the  now  celebrated  “17  G.  &  J.  Offers.” 
The  pages  teem  with  striking  references 


to  the  several  offers,  and  pictorially  sug¬ 
gest  the  possibilities  of  a  successful  con¬ 
test  for  the  free  gold  and  glory  therein 
held  forth. 

It  might  here  be  remarked  that  this  lit¬ 
tle  brochure  was  a  pre-convention  con¬ 
ception,  and  its  title  indicates  no  polit¬ 
ical  prejudice.  Money  offers  in  gold  will 
gladly  be  paid  in  silver  if  desired.  The 
G.  &  J.  people  especially  emphasize  this 
point,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  high 
hand  for  the  “$500  in  gold”  stakes,  un¬ 
der  offer  No.  2,  is  now  held  by  the  “Sil¬ 
ver  Wheel  Club,”  of  Denver,  their  trump 
card  being  A.  B.  Hughes,  the  young  ama¬ 
teur  who  did  a  competition  mile  on  a 
Rambler  fitted  with  G.  &  J.  tires,  on 
July  4,  in  1.47  2-5. 

We  show  here  a  one-color  reproduction 
of  the  front  cover  page  of  “Gold,”  a 
copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Rambler  agent. 


For  Summer  Time. 

The  Handy  Tablet  Company,  whose 
advertisement  will  be  found  on  another 
page,  has  put  out  a  small  size  package  of 
their  tablets,  especially  for  wheelmen. 
It  contains  four  tablets,  sufficient  for 
eight  drinks,  and  being  small,  and  just 
the  shape  of  the  tablet,  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket  or  tool-bag  very  convenient¬ 
ly. 

The  boys  who  have  used  the  tablets 
speak  very  highly  of  them,  and  say  they 
are  much  superior  to  the  “soft  stuff”  that 
can  be  got  along  the  road. 

Bicycle  saddles  which  have  become 
stretched  by  use  may  become  renovat¬ 
ed  to  a  certain  extent  by  dampening 
the  under  side  of  the  leather.  This  will 
cause  it.  to  shrink,  and,  if  the  saddle  is 
not  too  badly  out  of  shape,  it  will,  after- 
treatment,  be  nearly  as  good  as  new. 


In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  bicycle  craze 
is  said  to  have  practically  ruined  the 
livery  stable  business,  that  was  until  re¬ 
cently  large  and  profitable. 

If  the  4,000,000  bicycle  riders  of  the 
United  States  should  unitedly  urge  the 
promotion  of  good  country  roads  we 
should  get  them. 

The  use  of  cycles  in  France  has  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly,  says  a  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent,  that  even  the  budget  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  increase  of  the  revenue  to 
be  expected  from  the  tax  on  velocipedes 
will  be  considerably  exceeded. 


How's  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  he 
cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  hororable  in  all  business 
transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  muc¬ 
ous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price,  75e. 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testi¬ 
monials  free. 


MOOMY’S 
X  R/IY  FLUQQER, 

THE  LATEST  THING  OUT. 


Put  cement  on  end  of 
Plugger,  hold  thumb 
on  puncture  and  pump 
Tire  up  hard.  Press 
Plugger  through  punc¬ 
ture  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 


FIG.  2. 

Take  the  Plug  and 
put  on  plenty  of  Ce¬ 
ment,  also  put  some 
Cement  in  Plugger  and 
insert  same  as  shown 
in  Figure  2. 


FIG.  3. 

Now  take  the  other 
end  of  Plunger  and 
push  Plug  in  quick 
before  Cement  dries, 
the  same  as  shown  in 
Figure  3. 


FIG.  4. 

Withdraw  Plugger 
and  the  Plug  is  there. 
Take  hold  of  Plug  and 
draw  up  tight  aeawst 
inside  of  Tire.  U  hen 
dry  cut  off  end  of  Plug 
All  done  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 


The  X  Ray  Plugger,  like  the  X  Ray  itself,  penetrates  the  Tire  without  injuring  it. 

The  X  Ray  Plugger  is  put  up  with  Plug  and  Tube  of  Cement  in  a  neat  package. 

WHY  IS  THE  X  RAY  THE  BEST? 

Because,  while  it  is  the  simplest  and  quickest,  it  is  the  most  compact  and  practical.  Has  only 
two  parts.  In  operating,  you  only  push  the  fabric  apart  and  do  not  break  the  fabric,  leaving  the 
Tire  in  its  original  elasticity,  allowing  it  to  come  up  tight  against  the  Plug  and  leaving  no  chance 
for  the  water  to  work  in  and  rot  the  fabric.  Price,  $1 .00. 


J.  G.  MOOMY,  Manufacturer, 


132  East  12th  Street, 

.Erie,  Pa. 
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THE  ’97  CYCLE  SHOW. 


An  Open  Letter  From  Mi*.  R.  P.  Gor- 
nmlly,  Telling-  Some  Home  Truths. 

To  the  Editor: — An  anonymous  letter 
should  be  treated  with  no  respect  what¬ 
ever;  it  should  be  absolutely  ignored,  and, 
when  the  writer  saw  such  a  letter,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Daily  American  Wheel¬ 
man,”  of  New  York,  of  Sunday,  July  12, 
1896,  he  intended  to  treat  it  with  the 
silence  it  deserved  but,  later,  when  a 
circular  was  issued  by  Frank  W.  Sanger, 
manager  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Company,  and  sent  to  all  manufacturers 
of  bicycles,  accompanied  by  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  said  anonymous  letter,  with  a 
view  to  misleading  cycle  manufacturers 
and  with  an  endeavor  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  National  Board  of  Trade  of  Cy¬ 
cle  Manufacturers,  it  calls  for  some  re¬ 
ply. 

Mr.  Sanger,  as  the  trade  knows,  ima¬ 
gines  himself  a  competitor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  run  a  Cycle  Show  in  competition 
with  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cycle  Board  of  Trade  would 
not  accept  such  terms  as  he  chose  to 
offer  or  dictate  to  hold  the  show  in  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
go  into  the  particulars  of  this  deal  again, 
as  it  is  now  ancient  history,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  he  must  be  in  pretty 
hard  straits  when  he  has  to  descend  to 
the  mean  and  contemptible  methods  of 
using  anonymous  communications  to 
bolster  up  his  claims,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  must  be  laying  awake  all  the 
time  to  find  these  contemptible  means 
when  he  has  even  to  rake  the  Sunday 
newspapers — the  six  days  in  the  week 
not  being  enough. 

Now  as  to  the  letter  itself.  It  is  sign¬ 
ed,  “One  deeply  interested,”  and  Mr. 
Sanger  in  his  circular  says  that  “I  am 
credibly  informed  comes  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association.”  If  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  he  is  a  coward  to 
withhold  his  name,  and  not  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  a  member,  and  should  be  expelled  for 
acting  like  a  renegade,  by  stabbing  his 
friends  in  the  back  in  the  dark.  I  doubt 
if  he  is  a  member,  for  upon  reading  the 
letter  one  can  imagine  that  it  has  been 
written  or  inspired  by  the  one  most  in¬ 
terested,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  who 
it  is.  That  is  my  solution  of  it. 

Supposing  that  it  is  a  bona  fide  letter 
and  has  a  true  author,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  association.  Why  does  he  go  to 
a  newspaper  to  ask  the  questions  he 
does?  He  has  the  right  to  go  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  offices  and  find  out  all 
these  matters  for  himself,  and  the  facts 
will  be  readily  given  to  him.  He  asks 
what  has  become  of  the  money  that  the 
board  has?  Let  him  apply  to  the  treas¬ 
urer.  He  will  find  that  he  is  always 
on  hand  and  ready  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  other  subjects  lie  can 
get  the  information  from  the  same 
source.  He  seems  to  be  an  isolated  case 
of  wanting  information,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  National  Board  has  al¬ 
ready  received  nearly  three  hundred  ap¬ 
plications  to  exhibit  in  the  coming  cycle 


shows.  This  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
their  being  satisfied  with  the  action  of 
file  NationalB  oard  up  to  this  time. 

If  this  anonymous  writer  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  he  has  no  right  to  the 
information  asked,  and  might  be  classed 
as  a  species  of  jackal  hanging  around  to 
pick  up  what  information  he  can,  without 
paying  for  same.  What  I  wish  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  trade  principally  is  not  to 
be  deceived  by  the  specious  circulars  is¬ 
sued  by  the  so-called  opposition.  When 
Mr.  Sanger  was  negotiating  with  the 
board  for  Madison  Square  Garden  every¬ 
thing  cost;  nothing  could  be  given  away 
or  rebated.  Now  he  is  willing  to  give 
you  space  for  next  to  nothing  and  divide 
profits.  The  profits,  I  think,  you  will 
find  in  the  corner  of  your  eye  when  he 
gets  through  with  his  expense  bill,  if  he 
ever  does  run  a  show. 

Again,  referring  to  this  anonymous 
writer  and  referring  to  a  portion  of  his 
letter,  it  shows  what  a  delightfully  con¬ 
sistent  individual  he  is.  He  suggests,  or 
intimates,  that  the  Board  of  Trade 


He  (Opening  the  conversation) — “Are 
you  a  cyclist?” — Bicycling  News. 


should  rebate  a  portion  of  their  profits, 
but  that  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
should  retain  theirs,  just  the  same.  He 
does  not  think  that  the  cycle  trade  is 
so  interested  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
as  to  swell  its  coffers  in  this  way. 

Yours  respectfully, 

R.  PHILIP  GORMULLY, 
Chairman,  Press  Committee, 
National  Cycle  Board  of  Trade. 

August  8,  1896. 


Pumping'  Made  Easy. 

Edward  W.  Jenks,  of  Chicago,  has  de¬ 
vised  and  patented  a  novel  automatic 
pump  for  bicycles.  The  device  consists 
of  an  aluminium  cylinder,  fitted  with  a 
brass  cap,  into  which  is  fitted  a  slotted 
metal  plunger  or  piston  rod.  Two  arms 
project  to  winged  seats  at  the  base  of  the 
cylinder,  and  by  means  of  two  arched 
steel  wires,  suplied  with  bolts,  the  cylin¬ 
der  may  be  fastened  securely  to  either  or 
ltoth  hubs.  A  sheet  steel  “slash  '  wheel, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  dished  so 
as  to  give  a  three-quarter  inch  stroke  to 
the  piston,  is  attached  to  the  axle  inside 
of  the  fork  ends.  When  the  piston  rod, 


which  is  supplied  with  a  metal  roller, 
strikes  the  dished  part  of  the  “slash" 
wheel  sufficient  air  is  pumped  into  the 
tire  to  offset  leakage  from  an  ordinary 
puncture.  The  invention  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  of  its  kind 
on  the  market.  It  is  not  a  toy  nor 
possessed  of  any  experimental  features. 
The  device  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  has  fulfilled  every  requirement. 
The  device  is  supplied  with  check  and 
relief  valves,  and  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  pump  a  tire  too  hard.  When  the  de¬ 
sired  inflation  has  been  made,  the  relief 
valve,  which  is  tested  to  twenty-one 
pounds  automatically  provides  an  ex¬ 
haust.  The  check  valve  of  itself  insures 
against  leakage  of  the  tire  valve  proper. 
A  catch  is  provided  on  the  piston  to  pre¬ 
vent  pumping  when  one’s  tires  are  in¬ 
flated.  The  apparatus  weighs  only  two 
ounces,  and  is  possessed  of  no  intricate 
mechanism  to  become  disordered.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  apparatus  has  all  of  the 
good  qualities  of  devices  of  its  kind  with¬ 
out  any  of  their  undesirable  features. 


Women’s  Cycling  Dress. 

Dr.  Fanny  B.  Oakley,  the  eminent  phy¬ 
sician,  has  found  time  in  her  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  to  devise  a  bicycle  skirt  which  is 
sensible,  neat,  pretty,  economical  and  at 
the  same  time  is  thoroughly  hygenic. 
There  are  many  bicycle  suits  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  very  few  which  are  marked  by 
all  these  qualities.  Many  are  very  pret¬ 
ty,  but  are  so  constructed  as  to  interfere 
with  the  breathing.  Others  are  looser, 
but  throw  too  much  weight  and  strain 
upon  the  hips.  Still  others  are  construct¬ 
ed  with  no  thought  as  to  the  action  of 
the  wind  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
machine  or  of  the  dust  which  is  thrown 
up  by  the  revolving  wheels. 

In  Dr.  Oakley’s  ingenious  design  all 
these  tilings  are  taken  into  consideration, 
resulting  in  a  modest,  healthful  and  hand¬ 
some  garment.  It  consists  of  a  divided 
skirt,  circular  in  form  and  very  full 
front  and  back.  It  is  so  cut  that  when 
it  is  worn  it  does  not  show  the  division, 
but  looks  like  an  ordinary  piece  of  ap¬ 
parel.  It  is  plain  on  the  sides,  and  has 
a  slight  curvature  on  the  inside  of  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  escape  the  danger  of 
catching  upon  the  pedals  or  the  sprocket 
wheel. 


A  Great  Test. 

As  evidencing  the  good  construction  of 
their  cyclometers  the  United  States  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
have  just  made  a  test  to  determine  what 
part  was  likely  to  wear  out  first  in  actual 
use.  On  the  evening  of  June  3  a  meter 
was  put  on  a  tester  which  revolved  the 
star  wheel  about  2800  per  minute.  The 
meter  ran  at  this  speed  every  working 
day  until  9  A.  M.,  July  8,  when  it  had 
made  300,16014  miles. 

They  did  not  find  out  what  part  would 
wear  out  first,  as  the  mechanism  showed 
no  noticeable  wear,  but  seemed  good  for 
300,000  miles  more.  To  run  that  distance 
would  require  216,129,960  revolutions  of 
a  28-inch  bicycle  wheel.  A  rider  making 
5000  miles  in  a  season  would  ride  it  in 
sixty  years. 
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White  Shirts 


—  unlaimr 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 
Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately  3> 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of  # 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money  3* 

3*  refunded,  if  desired.  3* 

*  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  * 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


3»i*3»3»3»¥3»3»3*3»3*3»3»3*3»3*3»3»3»3»3»3* 


(Hoodbury’s  Dry  Labricator  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant  Use  as  a  brush,  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


j.  w.  iwaHspiELO, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Electro  Platinq 


FOR  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue— two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues— three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Potlstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

^•Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


AUCTION 

Our  facilities  for  disposing  of  quantities  of 
wheels  for  manufacturers  are  unsurpassed.  Our 
Monday  and  Wednesday  sales  are  always  largely 
attended.  We  solicit  correspondence  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels 
on  which  they  wish  quick  returns. 

THOS.  BIRCH’S  SONS,  Auctioneers, 
mo  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


THE 

NflTIONPL  JUpTTE  SHELTER. 


Pljjjj 

*  HIGH  FALLS 
HOTEL 

Good  Fishing.  Goon  Hunting. 

Best  Cycling  Roads 
in  tbe  Slate 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

Trallord  SpecialTor  ’96 

W]H.  TWFOKD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  Dth  &  Oxford  Sts. 

Snecla!  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


QUICK  in  its 
ACTION 

to  relieve  strained,  sore  or 
stiffened  muscles,  and  to 
heal  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
burns,  or  slight  wounds. 

TRY  ANTI-STIFF 

All  athletes  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  its 
strengthening  and  stimu¬ 
lating  effects.  Quickly 
relieves  Rheumatism , 

By  mail,  23c.-39c.  Box. 
Trainer’s  Size,  $1.12. 
Druggist*  and  Sporting 
Goods  Dealers  sell  it. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 
80  N.  William  St.,  *.  T. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted — To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stook  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artmau’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  once  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  oyoling. 


BICYCLE  RIDERS  indemnified  for  Injuries 
received  while  cycling.  Indemnity  for  loss 
of  life  or  limb;  $10  weekly  for  disability. 
Costs  only  $5.00  yearly.  Agents  wanted. 
American  Sick  and  Accident  Society,  532 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  8o  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Hatiooal  Ore  &  Reduetion  Co., 

5625  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaoes  for  Nickel,  Copper,  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 

Rational  Deealeoraania  go. 

230  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  /^\ 
Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( MJDY  i 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS  J 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


2  I 


<INTIL  THE  MILLENNIUM 

arrives,  poor,  frail  humanity  will  be  afflicted  with  in¬ 
firmities  of  one  kind  or  another — until  that  time 
absolute  perfection  will  be  impossible.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  in  poor  health-.in 
other  words,  that  sickness  and  disease  are  the  results 
of  our  own  indiscretion— that  we  might  live  instead 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  as  the  Bible  tells  us  is 
the  allotted  age  of  man--  to  many,  very  many  more 
years  than  that  if  we  were  extra  caref  ul  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  our  bodies. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  with  the  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  shoeing  the  population— 
from  the  old-time  “individual  lasts”  made  to  fit  the 
shape  of  one’s  feet,  upon  which  the  old-time  shoe¬ 
maker  manufactured  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoe=>,  to  the 
present  system  in  vogue  of  ready-made  shoes— that 
the  change  in  this  one  article  alone  has  really  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  to  us  all  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  o  d-time  “last,”  wnen 
properly  made,  was  the  true  method  of  fittiug  one’s 
feet.  To-day.  we  go  into  one  of  the  fine  shoe  stores 
and  there  we  are  “supposed”  to  be  fitted-  -but  in 
reality,  we  take  a  half  size  larger  shoe  tnan  we 
shouid,  for  fear  that  if  we  take  a  little  smaller,  we 
would  be  “cramped.”  Now,  it  is  just  as  bad  to  have 
a  shoe  that  is  a  little  too  large  as  one  that  cramps 
the  foot.  The  motion  of  the  foot  in  the  shoe,  rubbing 
against  the  leather,  makes  the  skin  callous,  and  in  a 
very  little  while  a  corn  is  the  result.  Well,  what 
next,  ?  The  “A-Corn  Salve”  by  all  means  is  the  next 
thing  you  want.  Proper  application  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  make  of  salve  will  do  wonders  for  you.  follow 
the  printed  instructions  exactly,  and  in  a  little  while 
that  hard  surface  which  has  been  formed  on  the 
skin  will  have  disappeared.  There  are  many  salves 
but  if  you  take  our  advice,  insist  upon  “  A-Corn 
Salve.”  We  know  what  it  is  doing  for  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  peopie  to-day  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  salves  are  doing.  This 
is  a  certainity.  We  would  advise  taking  no  risks  in 
the  matter— for  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  so. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN  I  NO  POISON  ! 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Philadelphia 


The  Bicycle  Atomizer  m  “b.  a.”  Compound 

CLEANS  WHEELS  ANbPR  EVENT/  RUST 


Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bicvcles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
wheel  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust,  lubricating  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

“B.  A.”  COMPOUND  used  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  of  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 

THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 


Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 
- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 


. MANUFACTURED  BY . 

THE  BICYCLE  ATOIWIZEB  C0.,_  2706  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  OF  flLL 

“Happy 
^  Thought” 
Lamp. 


Geo.  W.  Nock,  146  n.  4th  st.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


GENERAL  AGENT. 


R  Cyeling  Information  Bureau— -use 

—  -  ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 

DQ  YOU  MKNT  CREDIT  REPORTS  KiK  $So 

ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 

Trustworthy  Service  at  low  priees;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial 


Intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial 


Rooms  9,  10,  ii,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


.  ..ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


Press, 

.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOOL 


WITH  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 

IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT. 


SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  for  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  of  PLUGS 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1004  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Cycling .  Illustrated  Booklet  Free, 
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YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  for  lOc., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  for  5c. 
Full  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c. ;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON 
YOUR  NAME  ON 
YOUR  NAME  ON 
YOUR  NAME  ON 
YOUR  NAME  ON 
YOUR  NAME  ON 
YOUR  NAME  ON 
YOUR  NAME  ON 
YOUR  NAME  ON 


YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  WHEEL. 


(Jottttecttcut 

%ltt 

(Joinpantit 


•  ■  ■  Of  .  ■  ■  f"f  APTFOPD 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AOENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle-- 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfield’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
secret  of  an  easy  running  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

35  North  7th  Street,  -  Philada. 


Get  your  hooks  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  ij4  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  15^  and  i*4  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 
(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $100 


PENN  SICyCbE  COfltPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement  1 


Boy  of  the  Originator.  — 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 


HltohooekSpeolalty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


BICYCLE  WATCH 

<^_and  HOLDER 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMBLAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Complete,  $1.50  to  $2  00 

10,000  Mile  Repeating  Cyclometer... $1.00 


Celebrated  Globe  Vapor  Lamp .  2.50 

Carriage  and  Buggy  Meter .  2  00 

Laughlin  Fountain  Pen  (i6kgold)...  1.00 


— GUARANTEED  SATISFACTORY— 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Laughlin  Pen  Company, 

NEW  HAVEN,  INDIANA.' 


VICORINH. 

A  positive  cure  for  weak  men  restores  lost  or 
failing  vitality  from  whatever  cause.  $1.00  bottle 
lasts  a  month  At  drug  stores.  Prepared  by 
EUROPEAN  MEDICAL  COMPANY, 

1125  Spruce  Stre  t,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PI  A  I  I  SUSPENSORY 

1  fc*M  *  tuti  O  BANDAGE. 

Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  NAME  PLATES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street,  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


^ALLTHE  DEALERS  SAY^ 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 


It.  E.  WflltTOfl,  flgt.,  Sumpthmore,  Pa. 


mrcitaw? 
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..THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 


WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 

Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 

— - CYCLE  DEALERS... 

Single  Lens,  price  $3.00.  Double  Lens,  price  $5  00. 

SHARPLESS  &  WATTS,  Makers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA—^ 


per”  of  the  Buffalo  police  force,  who 
lowered  the  record  between  Buffalo  aud 
New  York  a  few  days  ago,  said  yesterday  : 
“If  I  hadn’t  put  ‘Plugine’,  the  liquid  tire 
mender,  in  my  tires  before  starting  I  am 
positive  I  never  could  have  reached  New 
York  in  the  time  I  did.  Several  times  I 
was  compelled  to  ride  over  broken  glass, 
and  the  only  thing  I  noticed  was  a  slight 
escape  of  air,  and  the  puncture  was  in¬ 
stantly  mended  by  “Plugine.”  No,  said 
Mr.  Gavin  in  conclusion,  “I  was  not 
hired  by  the  Plugine  Company  to  use 
their  tire  compound.  It  was  recommended 
to  me  by  a  friend  just  before  starting,  and 
I  am  now  glad  I  used  it.” 

Daily  American  Wheelmen , 
July  24 ,  1896. 


The  Purem  Cwqt, 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

— ^Cleveland,  onio 


[Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 
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BICYCLES 


Recognizing  the  universal  demand — we  have 
placed  on  sale  two  strictly  high  class  Bicycles 
at  popular  prices : 


The  “S.  &  C.” 
at  $47-50 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$85.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


The  “MERION” 
at  $70.00 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$100.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


A  choice  of  different  makes  of  saddles,  tires, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  buyers. 

We  also  place  on  sale  a  full  line  of  Bicycle 
Sundries  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Repairing  Bicycles,  whether  of  our  own  makes 
or  of  others,  will  be  promptly  done  at  low  prices. 

Filbert  Street  Front—  —Main  Aisle. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  8.  Philadelphia,  August  21,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


Ethel: — “I  thought  you  were  goiug  to  get  a  new  bicycle,  Madge,  a  'Rambler  '  but  I  see  you  still  have  the  same  old  wheel. ' 
MADGE— “Yes  just  uow  I  cannot  afford  a  new  one,  but  I  have  had  G.  &  J.  tires  put  on  the  o,d  one  and  that  will  mate  it 
stand  me  the  r'est  of  this  season.  If  Jack  wins  that  prize  bicycle  the  'Rambler'  people  are  offering,  he  is  gomg  to  give  ,t  to  me. 
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WOOD  IS  GOOD 


Neat,  Strong,  Durable,  Connecting 
Parts  Aluminum,  Nickel  Alloy 
Bearings  and  Fittings  same 
as  a  Hundred  Dollar 
Wheel. 

Strictly  High  Grade 


Price,  $50.00 

Joints  will  never  loosen. 


Build  Vour  Own  — 

HIM!  Fm,  $16.00 

BEARINGS  AND  FITTINGS 
SUPPLIED,  K.  D. 

The  easiest  running  frame  in  the 
market. 

(GENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


HLLWOOD 


O’O 

A  Boon  to  Bicycle  Riders... 

HANDLEBAR  ADJUSTABLE 

Second  growth  Hickory  any  style 

Sample,  $ 2.50 

Reversible  Hickory  Handlebar 

Sample,  $2.00 

The  bars  are  specially  treated,  and  will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Ready  to  deliver  in  any  quantities.  No 
numbness  of  the  wrists. 


O 

0 
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We  can  also  furnish  Tadies  and  Gents 
wheels,  everything  up  to  date. 

(LADIES’) 

tEhe  jFavorite,  $50.00 

(GENTS)i 

tThe  IFdeal,  $50.00 


Good  discounts  to  the  trade  .  .  . 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
Send  for  Catalogue - 


* 

* 


Allwood  Cycle  Co. 

(R.  57)  34  PARR  HOW 

New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 


_ mxQgiftp-  3 

(CLEVELAND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 

In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 

In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  Large  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation.  Watch  the  name  plate. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Local  Agents  wanted. 

830  Arch  Street.  H*  R.  Ltozier  &  Co. 


it 


SEE  THAT  ROLLER 


ff 


Don’t  Sand-Dapor  your  liras 


BY  THE  USE  OF  THg  FOOT 
OR  SCRAPINO  BRAKE . 


THE  MANSFIELD  ROLLER  BRAKE, 

Weight,  9  oz.  Patent  Pending.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  brake  is  made  of  steel,  handsomely  nickled-plated.  The  Roller  is  of 
hard  wood  with  vulcanized  fibre  bearings  and  friction  washers,  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  adjust  themselves  for  gradual  or  effective  work. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  the  frame  quickly.  It  will  insure  you  absolute  control  on  a  hill. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a  lady’s  mount  It  will  not  vibrate  and  scar  the  enamel. 

It  conforms  with  the  position  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pedals. 

Should  the  chain  break,  or  the  rider  lose  the  pedals  the  wheel  can  be  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

For  Sale  by  all  the  Leading  Cycle  Houses  and  Dealers  in  Bicycle  Supplies. 

MrrRED  johh  y.  parke  &  co.(  pa 

- Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  $2.10 - 


$50.00  $50.00  $50.00 

OVERLANDS  and  BRANDTWINES 

Other  manufacturers  and  dealers  list  their  wheels  at  $75.00  and  $ 100.00 ,  and  quote  big  discounts.  They 
sell  them  for  what  they  can  get.  We  make  the  right  price  at  the  start  and  then  stick  to  it.  At  $ 50.00  we 
give  a  splendid  machine  and  fully  guaranteed,  and  still  allow  a  fair  commission  to  agents.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  if  you  mean  business. 

p.  m.  DR|VlP]VIRfl  CYCLE  CO. 

1227  JWaPket  Street  -  -  -  PHILADELPHIA 

Bicycles  &  Sundries^— 

Philadelphia  Agents  for  ^  Fenton,”  “Henley,”  “Packer,”  “Wilhelm”  &  “Ardmore.” 

Tft  Cashmore  A  Greenhalgh  £<>.,  I0,s  archjtreet^  ^ 

Branch  Store:— 1320  QISflRD  AYE. 


GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 
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COOD-BETTER-BEST 


This  illustration  is  taken  from  the  ladies’  pattern  of  our  highest  grade  wheel.  The 


GREAT  SCOTT  r 


BEST 

GRADE 


is  without  exception  one  of  the  finest  wheels  on  the  market.  Made  from  very- 
best  drop  forgings  throughout,  Mannessman  tubing,  dust  proof  cups  and  cones  of 
Jessop’s  tool  steel,  adjustable  sprocket  wheel  and  narrow  tread.  Best  materials 
and  expert  workmanship  from  start  to  finish. 

Guaranteetl  Satisfaction  to  Every  Bluer 

We  also  manufacture  two  other  grades  : — 

THE  CLARENCE  [ 

_ AND  .... 

THE  SCOTIA  c«] 


BETTER 
GRADE . 


These  are  both  leaders  in  their  class.  Will  tell  you  more  about  them  next  week. 

REMEMBER  we  fully  guarantee  all  our  wheels  for  one  year  and  give  liberal 
options  as  to  tires,  saddles,  handle-bars,  etc. 
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5cott  Paper  Company,  Limited, 

27  North  Sixth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

SCOTIA - CLARENCE - GREAT  SCOTT 
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Latest  Bicycle  Novelty... 

A  New  and  Useful  Friend 

~  Great  Columbian  Bicycle  Watch 
$3.75 - $3.75 

For  excellency  of  wear,  accuracy  of  time,  it  is  the  most  handsomely  manufactured 
Bicycle  Watch,  made  in  three  sizes,  viz  :  Gents,  Boys  and  Ladies  sizes,  plain  or  beautifully 
engraved  designs.  We  guarantee  every  single  watch  and  engrave  your  name  on  case  free 
of  charge— inclusive  of  a  chamois  leather  case.  Orders  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  are  received 
under  highest  appreciation  from  the  owners.  Do  not  fail  to  order  a  watch  (only  3.75) 
shipped  at  once  by  express.  The  cases  manufactured  are  the  nearest  production  to  a  solid 
18K.  gold  watch.  It  puzzles  experts  and  has  revolutionized  the  watch  industry  of  the 
19th  Century. 

“Th<?  Non»Det^ctable  Gold  Watch” 

with  excellent  movement,  stem  winders  and  stem  set,  for  pocket  wear  or  attachable  to  your 
bicycle.  Now  in  use  on  every  bicycle  in  Europe. 


*ddress :  Columbian  Bicycle  tch  Co., 

...Offices  and  Salesroom... 

101  Beekman  St.,  cor.  Pearl. 

n  ordering  please  mention  “AflERICAN  CYCLING”  YORK  CITY. 


It  Will  Not  Leak 


a  '97  TRIUHIPH  VflLVE 


The  Simplest  Valve. 

The  most  Perfect  Valve. 

No  Springs,  no  Plunger. 

Fitted  to  all  makes  of  Tires. 

Sample  pair  with  pump  connection  $1.00,  sent  on  receipt  oi  price. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 


TRIUMPH  VALVE  CO., 


MENTION  iAM  ERICAN  CYCLING 


1232  JKarket  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


From  &^efcsec- 


What  ','V  I,'vas  ,0t‘!y  surf  of  Ramblers  alone,  I’d  check  my  trunk  for  Washington  at  once 

What  a  snap  Reed,  ‘the  bicychst’  would  have  had!  I’ll  have  to  buy  a  Rambler  to  win.” 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

133a  MARKET  STREET, 

r.  o.  box,  781.  Philadrlrhia,  Pa. 


N«w  York  and  Chicago* 


Subsorlptan,  On*  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  5  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyollng,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor, 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  August  21,  1896. 


DANGER  TO  THE  L.  A.  W. 

Sterling  Elliott,  as  editor  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  makes  the  official  statement 
that  the  said  paper  is  to  fall  in  line  and 
openly  support  one  side  in  the  coming 
Presidential  campaign. 

Sterling  Elliott  is  making  a  mistake. 
The  L.  A.  W.,  through  him,  is  making 
a  mistake.  The  L.  A.  W.  is  not  com¬ 
posed  of  citizens  of  one  party  or  one 
particular  way  of  thinking  upon  such 
matters  as  the  tariif,  the  money  ques¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc.,  and  therefore  it  is  wrong 
for  Sterling  Elliott  or  any  servant  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  to  prostitute  his  position  in 
the  interests  of  a  section,  when  he  should 
remain  neutral  and  husband  his  own  and 
the  organization’s  resources  for  the  pri¬ 
mal  objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  and 
for  such  interests  as  good  roads,  where 
the  thought  and  action  of  the  complete 
membership  can  be  and  is  identical.  The 
L.  A.  W.  is  not  a  party.  Its  membership 
is  composed  of  men  of  all  parties  joined 
together  for  a  common  object.  When 
Sterling  Elliott  endeavors  to  make  one 
component  part  of  the  organization  pay 


tribute  in  the  way  of  political  influence 
or  power  to  the  other,  as  he  proposes 
doing,  let  him  beware  both  of  his  own 
reputation  and  future  and  for  the  future 
success  and  well-being  of  the  great  or¬ 
ganization  over  which  he  presides. 

*  *  * 

IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

The  markets  of  the  world  are  open¬ 
ing  to  the  bicycle  trade,  and  America 
is  giving  England  “a  run  for  her  money” 
in  the  way  of  catering  to  what  the  world 
wants  in  the  way  of  well-made  bicycles. 
South  America  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  at  the  hands  of  bicycle  makers 
just  now,  although  the  average  South 
American  is  disposed  to  be  lazy  and  es¬ 
chew  the  more  violent  forms  of  exercise. 
A  London  paper  says  that  “the  South 
American  city  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  bicycles  are  in  use  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  is  probably  Val¬ 
paraiso,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  livelier  character  and  greater  en¬ 
ergy  that  have  always  been  noticed  as 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  Chilians.  It 
appears  that  the  English  bicycle  has 
obtained  a  foothold  in  this  city  which  is 
only  slowly  yielding  to  the  efforts  which 
have  lately  been  made  by  American  ex¬ 
porting  firms.  Outside  of  Valparaiso  the 
country  is  largely  mountainous  and  the 
spread  of  civilization  in  this  republic 
has  surmounted  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  from  that  source  arise 
against  the  bicycle,  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  assume  that  energetic  efforts  on 
the  part  of  American  manufacturers 
would  here  in  time  be  rewarded,  and  it 
is  in  this  respect  worth  noting  that  am¬ 
ple  skilled  labor  is  at  hand  in  Valparaiso 
for  finishing  rough  parts  or  assembling 
wheels.” 

In  Uruguay  very  few  wheels  were  used 
at  all  until  within  the  past  few  months, 
when  the  demand  has  increased  quite 
rapidly.  On  this  point  United  States 
Consul  Schramm,  at  Montevideo,  says: 

“Two  years  ago  there  were  probably 
one  or  trvvo  bicycles  in  this  city,  and 
quite  a  stir  was  caused  when  the  owners 
passed  through  the  streets  on  them.  In 
the  year  1895  103  were  imported  in  all, 
as  per  statements  shown.  Since 
January,  189G,  the  import  of  bicycles 
seems  to  have  very  much  increased,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  many  that  are  now  in  use 
and  the  number  on  exhibit  in  the  estab¬ 
lishments  that  are  offering  them  for 
sale.” 

American  made  bicycles  in  Uruguay 
have  not  as  yet  obtained  a  big  hold,  but 
they  are  fast  coming  into  favor.  When 
American  wheels  are  invading  England 
itself  it  would  seem  as  though  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  product  of  the 
bicycle  shops  of  America  could  well  hold 
its  own  with  what  is  turned  out  from 
the  best  factories  in  England. 

*  *  * 

PARK  CYCLE  PATHS. 

Special  paths  for  bicycle  riders  are 
coming  in  our  large  parks  just  as  surely 
or  more  surely  than  came  the  bridle 
paths  for  horsemen.  Not  only  will  this 
come  about  in  answer  to  the  statements 


so  freely  made  by  the  authorities  that 
they  have  a  huge  question  before  them 
as  to  how  to  legislate  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  from  accidents  of  the  wheelmen 
themselves,  but  riders  and  drivers  of 
horses  and  wdgons  are  supplementing 
public  opinion  and  demanding  that  some¬ 
thing  shall  be  done  in  this  matter,  be¬ 
cause  they  allege  that  they  are  being 
crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  vast  army  of 
people  who  are  now  using  the  bicycle 
as  a  regular  vehicle.  The  Commissioners 
of  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia  are 
taking  up  the  matter  of  the  advisability 
of  constructing  special  paths  for  cyclers 
throughout  Philadelphia’s  magnificent 
public  pleasure  ground,  and  they  may 
be  expected  to  act  very  shortly.  The 
Philadelphia  Times,  speaking  of  their 
proposed  action,  said  last  week: 

“The  proposition  of  Superintendent 
Thayer  to  construct  separate  roadways 
in  the  Park  for  bicycles  in  one  that  will 
eventually  have  to  be  adopted.  When 
the  principal  existing  driveways  were 
constructed  the  bicycle  was  not  in  use 
and  no  separate  provision  was  made  for 
them.  Driveways  with  the  footways  on 
one  or  both  sides  were  all  that  were  re¬ 
quired.  The  bicycle  has  since  come  into 
use  and  far  outnumbers  the  pleasure  car¬ 
riages  drawn  by  horses.  So  far  both 
have  occupied  the  same  driveways,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  bi¬ 
cycles  now  in  use  this  is  becoming  dan¬ 
gerous  to  both  riders  and  drivers,  and  it 
is  very  evident  that  separate  roadways 
will  need  to  be  provided. 

‘“This  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  so 
far  as  the  construction  of  new  driveways 
is  concerned.  Now  that  it  is  known  that 
bicycle  paths  are  needed  it  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  divide  the  surface  of 
every  new  roadway  so  that  the  driveway 
will  be  in  the  centre  with  a  bicycle  path 
on  either  side  and  footways  still  outside 
of  the  bicycle  tracks.  The  trouble  will 
be  with  the  old  drives  along  wdiich  trees 
have  been  planted  and  which  cannot  be 
reconstructed  except  by  adding  sufficient 
width  for  bicycle  paths. 

“Difficult  as  this  may  be  and  costly  as 
it  may  prove,  the  reconstruction  even  of 
the  old  drives  is  fast  becoming  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  new  conditions  have  made  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  principal  drive¬ 
ways  imperative,  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  greater  convenience,  but  of  safety 
as  well.  The  bicycle  cannot  and  should 
not  be  excluded  from  the  Park  drives 
and  the  only  resource  left  consistent  with 
safety  to  life  and  limb  is  to  furnish  sep¬ 
arate  bicycle  paths  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  provided.  The  Park  Commission 
should  adopt  the  best  known  method  of 
doing  this  and  put  it  in  practice  as  fast 
as  possible.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  all  of  the  parks  in  our 
larger  cities  will  have  paths  for  cyclers 
as  well  as  for  horsemen. 

*  *  * 

Entry  blanks  are  out  for  the  second 
Warwick  race  meet,  to  be  held  at  Tioga 
on  Labor  Day,  September  5.  The  events 
scheduled  are:  Amateur — Mile  novice,  mile 
open  and  mile  handicap.  Professional- 
Mile  handicap,  two-mile  tandem  and  10- 
mile  handicap. 
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The  Fever  of  the  Wheel. 

Have  you  never  felt  the  fever  of  the  twirl¬ 
ing,  whirling  wheel, 

Of  the  guiding  and  resisting  of  the  shining 
cranks  of  steel? 

Never  felt  your  senses  reel 
In  the  glamour  and  the  gladness  of  the 
misty  morning  sky, 

As  the  white  road  rushes  toward  you  as 
the  dew-bathed  banks  slip  by. 

And  the  larks  are  soaring  high? 

Never  known  the  boundless  buoyancy  of 
the  billowy,  breezy  hills, 

Of  the  pine  scents  all  around  you,  and  the 
running,  rippling  rills, 

Chasing  memory  of  life’s  ills — 

Dashing,  flashing  through  the  sunshine  by 
the  windy  wold  and  plain, 

The  distant  blue  heights  luring  onward, 
upward,  to  the  strain 
Of  the  whirring  wheels’  refrain? 

Fled  from  prison,  like  a  prisoner,  sped  the 
turning,  spurning  wheel, 

Changed  the  city’s  stir  and  struggling  jar 
and  vexing  none  can  heal, 

For  the  peace  the  fields  reveal, 

And  with  spirits  separate,  straining  above 
the  town’s  low  reach. 

Found  a  tender  satisfaction,  which  the 
steadfast  summits  teach? 

In  their  silence — fullest  speech. 

Never  known  the  wistful  wand’ring  back, 
in  pleasurable  pain? 

Met  the  kine,  from  milking,  sauntering  to 
pastures  sweet  again, 

Straggling  up  the  wide-manged  lane? 

You  have  never  felt  the  gladness,  nor  the 
glory  of  the  dream 

That  exalts  as  tired  eyes  linger  still  on 
sunset,  mead  and  stream? 

Haste,  then!  Taste  that  bliss  supreme. 

--London  Sketch. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Glance  Over  the  Cycling-  Field  on 
Home  Ground. 

(BY  DICK,  IN  THE  DAILY  NEWS.) 

“Talk  about  the  roller  skating  craze!” 
said  my  friend.  “Why,  it  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  cycling  fever.  Only 
a  comparatively  few  people  of  the  whole 
population  took  to  roller  skates.  To-day 
everyone  rides  or  is  about  to  ride  the 
wheel.” 

He  is  right.  It  is  wheels  everywhere, 
so  thick  that  one  can  scarcely  find  a 
place  to  walk.  And  they  say  there  are 
more  coming.  New  factories  are  being 
built,  because  those  already  running  can¬ 
not  supply  the  demand,  although  they 
run  double  time. 

Go  where  you  will,  there  are  wheels 
—in  the  office,  the  shop,  the  business 
house,  in  the  front  yard,  on  the  front 
porch,  on  the  back  porch,  in  the  hall, 
in  the  parlor,  dining  room  and  kitchen, 
upstairs  and  downstairs,  in  the  wood¬ 
shed,  the  carriage  house,  stable,  down 
in  the  cellar,  up  in  the  attic,  hanging  on 
the  paling  fence — wheels  everywhere, 
anywhere. 


Nor  is  this  craze  local  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  city  or  State  or  group  of  States. 
It  extends  over  the  entire  country. 

Some  people  were  joking  with  a  friend 
of  mine  from  Cripple  Creek  who  was 
visiting  here. 

“I  suppose  you  ride  bucking  bronchos 
out  there  and  have  not  yet  got  the  bicy¬ 
cle  craze?”  they  said. 

There  was  a  look  of  scorn  on  her  face 
as  she  told  of  the  great  bicycle  meet 
held  there  recently,  which  was  attended 
by  thousands,  and  at  which  fast  time 
was  made  in  all  the  races  over  what 


they  consider  one  of  the  finest  bicycle 
tracks  in  the  country. 


The  keen  desire  for  this  excellent 
sport  and  recreatioh  is  undoubtedly 
sweeping  the  country  from  boundary 
to  boundary,  and  every  outgoing  ship 
carries  scores  and  hundreds  of  them. 
Even  now  there  are  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  tourists  doing  Europe  on  wheels, 
thousands  more  are  on  their  way,  and 
thousands  more  are  preparing  to  go. 

There  are  wheel  tracks,  wheel  schools, 
wheel  meets  and  wheel  picnics. 

Boys  in  knickerbockers,  girls  in  short 
skirts,  with  a  sprinkling  of  dudes  and 
odd-sort  females,  used  to  be  the  principal 
patrons  of  the  wheel.  The  more  enter¬ 
prising  manufacturers  and  far-sighted 
promoters  saw  in  it  the  elements  of  a 
fad,  and  they  spared  no  effort  to  develop 
them.  That  their  success  was  far  great¬ 
er  than  they  anticipated  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  fad  has  developed  into  a 
positive  craze,  the  end  and  outcome  of 
which  no  man  can  tell,  even  though  he 
be  a  son  of  a  prophet. 


Instead  of  numbering  wheels  by  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  they 
run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Yea!  there  are  millions  of  them.  Were 
Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers  around  now  he 
would  drop  his  great  eye  water  scheme 
and  bcome  a  wheel  promoter. 

Go  out  to  the  Park  any  evening  you 
like.  You  won’t  have  to  consult  Cap¬ 
tain  Chasteau’s  report  showing  that  67,- 
000  more  bicyclers  entered  the  Park  this 
May  than  in  May  of  last  year.  You 
can  see  that  for  yourself. 

They  come  in  like  huge  swarms  of 
fireflys.  It  is  not  only  pretty  and  in¬ 
teresting,  but  it  is  amazing  and  aston¬ 
ishing. 

Go  see  for  yourself  any  clear  evening, 
and  I  will  wager  you  will  be  astounded. 


The  proof  of  it  being  a  true  craze  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons,  but  attacks  all  classes  without  re¬ 
gard  to  age,  sex,  color,  size,  rank,  pres¬ 
ent  or  previous  conditions.  A  democra¬ 
tic  craze,  so  to  speak. 

You  have  but  to  post  yourself  at  a 
favorable  point  along  a  good  piece 
of  track  and  take  notes  to  see  and  to 
realize  how  thoroughly  democratic  it 
is.  Of  women  you  will  see  the  fat  and 
the  lean,  the  dumpy  and  the  wallowy, 
the  long  and  the  short,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  dark  and  the  fair,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  bold  and  the 
modest,  some  blooming  and  some  not. 

Of  men  you  will  see  all  shapes,  sizes 
and  conditions,  save  drunks.  These 
resolve  themselves  into  two  classes— 
scorchers  and  chivalry. 


Just  at  present  the  craze  seems  to 
be  raging  with  greatest  fury  among 
women  and  girls.  A  year  or  two  ago 
the  men  and  boys  were  all  taken  up 
with  road  racing.  That  phase  of  it  seems 
to  have  been  passed,  or  it  is  passing. 
And  well  may  it  pass,  because  it  is  the 
phase  that  kills. 


Last  season  young  ladies  of  high  so¬ 
cial  rank  would  only  ride  late  in  the 
evening,  or  along  roads  that  were  not 
much  frequented.  Then  they  blushed  at 
the  mention  of  bloomers,  but  now  they 
not  only  wheel  in  daylight  and  on  much 
frequented  avenues,  but  they  bloom. 

To  the  serious  minded  the  question 
is:  What’s  the  harm?  While  to  the 
more  philosophical  and  practical  it  takes 
the  form  of:  What’s  the  good? 

But  the  craze  is  here,  whether  it  works 
harm  or  works  good,  and  it  will  run  its. 
course  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  About 
all  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  mitigate 
the  harm  and  augment  the  good,  and  this 
by  example  rather  by  precept  or  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation. 

The  church  appears  to  have  sided  with 
the  wheel,  but  without  countenancing 
the  abuses  to  which  it  may  be  made  a 
party.  Members  of  all  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  have  indorsed  it,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  refinement  of  society  have 
placed  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  it. 


There  are  some  who  always  like  to 
be  out  of  the  world.  They  are  too 
good,  or  too  sweet  for  this  earth.  They 
are  about  the  only  ones  who  do  not  ride 
to-day.  Not  to  be  a  bicycler  is  to  exist, 
not  to  live. 

Law  and  the  Bicycle. 

Among  the  many  good  articles  which 
appear  in  the  Harper’s  “Round  Table 
the  following  will  interest  cyclers: 

“Most  ordinances  agree  in  stating  that 
in  city  or  town  no  bicyclist  shall  ride 
on  sidewalks;  that  too  great  speed  is  dan¬ 
gerous;  that  coasting  where  cross  streets 
are  common  is  dangerous;  and  that  any¬ 
thing  likely  to  endanger  foot  passengers 
or  be  dangerous  to  the  wheelman  must 
be  avoided.  The  regulations  are  made 
to  cover  these  matters.  It  therefore  be¬ 
hooves  the  wheelman  to  guard  against 
any  of  these  matters;  for  if  we  all 
thought  of  the  possible  danger  and  incon¬ 
venience  to  other  citizens,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  stricter  regulations 
than  there  have  been  for  carriages. 
Hence,  if  you  coast  in  a  city  or  town, 
you  are  helping  the  movement  which  will 
cause  aldermen  and  selectmen  to  pass 
more  severe  laws.  If  you  ride  on  side¬ 
walks,  you  are  in  just  so  far  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  popular  prejudice  against  wheels, 
raising  the  fines,  and  causing  a  general 
feeling  that  bicyclists  must  be  legislated 
against.  When  you  are  on  country  roads, 
where  not  one  person  an  hour  passes, 
choose  the  side  path,  since  it  may  be  the 
only  good  bit  of  road;  but  when  you 
come  to  civilization,  remember  that  no 
matter  how  bad  the  road,  and  no  matter 
how  many  other  wheelmen  may  be  rid¬ 
ing  on  sidewalks,  and  coasting  and 
scorching,  the  law  asks  you  to  keep  to 
your  proper  place,  and  you  are  helping 
the  cause  of  bicycling,  to  say  the  least, 
if  you  do  so. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
have  issued  a  circular  letter  to  employes 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  points  of 
courtesy  to  be  followed  towards  patrons 
of  the  company,  and  between  themselves. 
In  this  letter  we  find  the  following: 
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By  the  sad  sea  waves  the  Summer  Girl, 
Finds  what’s  better  tnan  hidden  treasure  ; 
What  a  revealation  the  bicycle  is 
To  the  mortal  in  search  of  pleasure.  | 


Tie  Girl  of  Girls. 

There’s  the  Broadway  girl, 

And  the  Bowery  girl, 

And  the  girl  that  wants  to  vote; 

The  nobby  girl, 

And  the  snobby  girl, 

And  the  girl  who  sails  her  boat; 
There’s  the  walking  girl, 

And  the  talking  girl. 

And  the  girl  with  nerves  of  steel, 
And  the  pearl  of  pearls, 

And  the  girl  of  girls, 

Is  the  girl  that  rides  a  wheel. 

— Buffalo  Enquirer. 

WIDE  WAGON  TIRES. 


They  Should  he  Compulsory  Where 
Good  Roads  are  Wanted. 

In  the  matter  of  wide  tires  for  vehicles 
and  good  roads  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Gazette  said  last  week:  The  wide  tire 
law  of  Connecticut  went  into  effect  with 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  and  there  is 
likely  to  be  trouble  over  it,  for  wagon 
makers  are  going  on  building  vehicles 
with  as  narrow  tires  as  ever,  and  a  good 
many  people  seem  not  to  have  heard  of 
this  new  law.  There  should,  of  course, 
be  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  the 
matter  of  replacing  wheels,  which  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  poorer  farmers  rep¬ 
resents  a  considerable  outlay,  but  it 
should  at  least  be  distinctly  understood 
that  anyone  who  buys  a  new  wagon 
which  does  not  conform  to  the  statute 
does  so  at  his  own  risk. 

It  is  an  eminently  wise  and  reasonable 
law— the  only  wonder  is  that  people  have 
to  be  forced  by  legal  measures  into  doing 
what  is  obviously  to  their  own  interest. 
No  other  single  element,  except  ignorant 
roadmaking,  adds  so  much  to  the  heavy 
burden  of  supporting  the  highways  as 
the  use  of  narrow  tires,  which  cut  up  the 
roads  instead  of  ironing  them  smoothly 
down.  Look  at  the  beautiful  glossy  path 
which  the  bicyclists  make  for  themselves 
at  the  edge  of  the  road  before  the  pud¬ 
dles  are  fairly  dried  up  and  then  at  the 
bottomless  abysses  plowded  by  the  loaded 
wagons  and  you  have  the  whole  thing  in 
a  nutshell.  The  horses’  hoofs,  of  course, 
chop  up  the  road  somewhat,  but  it  is 
mere  surface  irritation  compared  with 
the  deep  and  fatal  wounds  made  by  the 
narrow-tired  wheels  when  once  a  rut  is 
started. 

Build  a  reasonably  good  road  and 
equip  the  vehicles  with  tires  with  some¬ 
thing  the  same  proportion  to  weight  as 
the  tires  of  a  bicycle,  with  the  tread  of 
the  rear  wheels  different  from  those  of 
the  front  wheels,  so  as  not  to  follow  in 
the  same  path  and  the  surface  will  not 
be  rutted  at  all.  The  wheels  serve  as 
rollers,  and  instead  of  cutting  up  the 
roads  they  make  them  better. 

Fine  philosophy  we  have  to  be  sure. 
We  tax  ourselves  poor  to  keep  steam 
rollers  at  work  on  our  highways  and 
then  carefully  select  wagons  which  "  ill 
undo  the  work  of  the  roller  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Bicycle  Financing. 

Some  notion  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  money  invested  in  bicycle  plants  in 
England  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  three  months  the 
public  has  been  asked  to  subscribe  no  less 


than  GO  million  dollars  to  assist  in  the 
manufacture  of  wheels. 

No  end  of  factories  in  which  tubes, 
tires  and  appliances  are  made  have  been 
converted  into  joint  stock  companies, 
and  the  pages  of  the  newspapers  are 
blazoned  every  day  with  offerings  of 
shares  in  similar  enterprises.  Some  of 
these  prospectuses  are  so  dubious  as  to 
suggest  the  thought  that  enthusiasts 
who  invest  their  money  will  in  time  be 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  Fortune  is  al¬ 
ways  portrayed  as  taking  flight  upon  a 
wheel. 


“A  Point  on  Tires.” 

We  know  that  you  wish  to  use 
“Plugine,”  but  are  afraid  that  your 
“two-minute”  tire  manufacturer  will  go 
back  on  his  guarantee;  we  beg  to  make 
the  following  proposition: 

We  will  trade  tires  with  you,  putting 
in  “Vims”  charged  with  “Plugine,”  at 
a  nominal  figure,  taking  your  “quick-re¬ 
pair”  double  tube  tires  to  leave  by  the 
road  side 

The  “Vim”  tire  is  fully  guaranteed  and 
its  manufacturers  believe  in  “Plugine.’ 

Why  don’t  you  fall  in  line  and  get  a 
“good  tire?”  Write  us  for  particulars. 

THE  PLUGINE  COMPANY. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  1,  ’96. 


Political  Cycling. 

The  cycling  fraternity  will  this  year  in 
the  coming  Presidential  campaign  make 
themselves  felt  as  political  factors,  al¬ 
though  the  action  of  Sterling  Elliott  in 
announcing  that  the  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin 
will  be  on  one  side  of  the  fight  alone  is 
exceedingly  ill  advised.  Cyclers  will  in 
the  main  act  as  local  bodies,  not  as  a 
political  party  of  the  whole,  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  locally  and  from  that  gen¬ 
erally  all  they  want. 

There  will  be  political  clubs  of  cyclists, 
but  no  cycle  club  will  turn  political.  Poli¬ 
tical  workers  will  use  the  wheel  as  a 
means  of  transportation  in  their  election 


districts,  and  there  will  be  parades  in 
which  the  paraders  will  ride  bicycles. 
In  several  of  the  election  districts  racks 
are  to  be  placed  handy  to  the  polling 
places  by  one  of  the  parties,  so  that 
wheelmen  who  wish  to  use  their  wheels 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  polls  on  elec¬ 
tion  day  can  have  a  place  to  leave  them 
with  safety  while  they  go  inside  to  cast 
their  votes.  Of  course,  the  wheelmen 
will  be  informed  by  flaring  placards 
which  party  has  been  at  pains  to  provide 
for  his  comfort. 

If  wheelmen  as  wheelmen  demonstrate 
that  they  have  a  preference  as  a  class  it 
will  be  for  candidates  in  favor  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  public  highways.  In 
New  Jersey  a  fight  is  to  be  made  by  the 
wheelmen  to  place  in  control  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  such  men  as  will  favor  the  pass¬ 
age  of  a  wheelmen’s  baggage  bill  similar 
to  the  one  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  last  winter,  compelling  the 
railroads  of  the  State  to  transport  bicy¬ 
cles  free  of  charge  when  accompanied 
by  their  owners.  In  several  other  States 
the  same  object  is  meditated.  These  two 
issues  are  the  only  ones  which  will  re¬ 
ceive  any  consideration  from  wheelmen 
as  wheelmen  in  the  selection  of  candi¬ 
dates. 


At  a  recent  bicycle  wedding  in  Aurora, 
Ill.,  the  bride  was  attired  in  dark  green 
bloomers,  trimmed  with  gold  to  match 
her  wheel.  A  bicycle  honeymoon  trip 
followed. 

“It’s  just  this  way,”  explains  the  girl 
whose  bicycle  skirt  clears  the  ground  by 
about  six  inches.  “It  is  jolly  good  and 
comfortable,  and  I  don’t  feel  odd  or  con¬ 
spicuous.  In  fact,  I  never  think  of  my 
skirt  being  any  shorter  than  usual.  But 
I  feel  as  if  the  people  who  were  staring 
at  me  were  awfully  wrong  somewhere.” 

Wheelmen  in  the  United  States,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  have  little  idea  of  the 
existing  cycling  conditions  in  Mexico. 
The  pastime  is  more  popular  than  one 
would  suppose. 
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A  Warning. 

Now  listen,  darling  daughter,  while  your 
mother  gives  you  warning, 

While  she  speaks  to  you  of  life  and  its 
astrays. 

I  saw  you  out  with  Johnnie  on  the  boule¬ 
vard  this  morning, 

And  I  thought  you  might  he  learning 
girlish  ways. 

You  should  by  all  means  keep  a  man  at 
a  distance  if  you  can, 

Never  let  him  put  his  arms  around  your 
waist. 

You  may  think  he  wouldn’t  try  it,  hut  he 
will  if  he’s  a  man, 

And  so  many  people  thinks  it’s  awful 
taste. 

I  must  tell  you,  though,  my  daughter,  that 
to  marry  is  an  art, 

It  is  something  every  woman  ought  to 
do. 

You  should  school  yourself  in  acting,  never 
fail  to  do  your  part, 

Learn  to  give  a  man  as  good  as  he  gives 
you. 

Just  a  moment,  though,  my  darling,  I 
hare  something  else  to  say; 

It  is  something  every  girl  should  know, 
I  feel. 

You  will  never  get  a  husband,  you  will 
drive  the  men  away, 

If  you  ever  ride  in  bloomers  on  a  wheel. 

—Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  HORSE  ABROAD. 


Not  in  So  Much  Danger  ns  It  Would 

Seem  From  the  Competition  of 

the  Bicycle. 

The  statement  has  been  made  and  with 
apparently  good  grounds  for  its  being 
true  that  $50,000,000  is  annually  spent 
in  Europe  on  bicycles  alone.  Necessar¬ 
ily  the  horse  and  carriage  trade  must 
suffer.  In  London  an  attempt  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  this  is  the  case  has  been 
made  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  with  the  following  results; 

His  first  inquiries  among  the  dealers 
in  useful,  all  around  horses,  “vanners” 
and  what  are  called  “general  utility 
horses”  in  regard  to  the  baneful  effects 
of  the  bicycle  were  met  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  bicycling  had  absolutely  no 
effect  on  the  sales  in  these  classes  of 
steeds.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  one  can  see,  at  almost  every  cross¬ 
ing,  boys  delivering  goods  on  tricycles. 
Inquiry  at  the  mart  in  St.  Martin’s 
lane,  where  steeds  of  all  kinds — the  high¬ 
est  class  carriage  steppers,  stylish  cobs 
and  swift  trotters,  as  well  as  monstrous 
cart  horses  and  powerful  omnibus  ani¬ 
mals — are  sold,  brought  still  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  bicycle  craze  is  not  the 
menace  to  the  horse  business  it  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be. 

“The  main  damage  done  to  our  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  better  now  than  ever  it 
was,”  said  a  representative  of  a  Knights- 
bridge  establishment,  “is  in  the  saddle 
horse  line.  And  it  is  not  so  much  as 
might  be  supposed.  You  see,  they  can¬ 
not  hunt  on  a  bicycle  nor  carry  weight 
with  it.  One  thing  the  bicycle  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done,  and  that  is  to  make  our 
patrons  more  careful  of  the  guarantee  as 
to  going  in  harness.  In  case  they  get 
sick  of  riding  and  take  to  bicycling  they 
want  their  hack  to  be  quiet  in  harness, 
a  thing  which  they  were  not  so  particu¬ 
lar  about  a  year  of  two  ago.” 

Talks  with  other  dealers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  visits  to  various  prominent 
jobmasters  convinced  the  writer  that 


good  horses  are  more  valuable  in  Eng¬ 
land  to-day  than  ever  they  were,  and 
that,  except  perhaps  among  saddle 
horses,  the  rivalry  of  the  bicycle — power¬ 
ful  as  it  appears — is  in  reality  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  horse  dealing  in¬ 
terests,  not  a  very  important  factor. 

It  was  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  way  to 
a  riding  academy  near  the  Marble  Arch, 
that  the  weak  link  in  the  horse  dealers’ 
prospects  was  seen.  A  park  policeman 
said  there  were  only  half  as  many  riders 
on  horseback  now  as  there  used  to  be — 
a  report  borne  out  by  a  talk  with  the 
riding  master  a  few  minutes  later.  At 
the  riding  academy  in  Seymour  place  it 
was  acknowledged  that  bicycling  has 
withdrawn  many  patrons,  who  seem  in 
no  haste  to  return  to  their  former  al¬ 
legiance.  The  horseless  carriage  is  con¬ 
sidered,  as  yet,  a  too  problematical  af¬ 
fair  to  cause  much  uneasiness  among 
horse  and  carriage  dealers  in  London. 
The  best  informed  think  that  many  im¬ 
provements  must  be  effected  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  auto-cars  to  make  them  practicable, 
and  even  then  it  will  be  a  question  if 
man’s  best  friend  will  not  hold  his  own 
against  this  latest  invention,  as  he  did 
against  steam,  and  increase  and  multiply 
more  than  ever. 


“It  is  a  Wise  Child  That  knoweth 
Its  Own  Father.” 


The  Stranger— "Be  your  pa  home, 
sonnie?” 

The  Kid — “I  dunno,  that’s  either  he  or 
ma  goin’  up  the  road,  1  can’t  tell  ’em 
apart  since  ma  got  a  bike.” 


Cycle  Construction. 

The  frame  of  the  present  bicycle  is 
about  the  only  part  that  is  made  by  hand. 
In  a  high  grade  wheel  the  connections  on 
fittings  where  the  different  pieces  of  tub¬ 
ing  are  joined  together  are  forgings 
made  under  hydraulic  pressure  and  after¬ 
wards  turned  and  drilled  on  a  lathe  to  fit 
the  tubing  to  a  nicety. 

The  joints  are  made  by  fitting  tubes 
and  forgings  together  and  brazing  them 
with  a  spelter  composed  of  brass  and 
zinc.  The  difference  in  weight  of  frames 


is  in  the  amount  of  reinforcement  and 
also  in  the  gauge  or  thickness  of  the 
tubing.  The  average  weight  of  frame  for 
a  racing  wheel  is  about  5%  pounds;  frame 
for  road  use  being  a  pound  or  so  heavier. 

Seamless  tubing,  drop  forgings,  tool 
steel  bearings,  first-class  material  and 
workmanship  throughout  are  among  the 
requirements  for  a  strictly  high  grade 
wheel. 


Cycling  for  Women. 

A  distinguished  Irish  doctor  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  entitled  “A  Medical 
View  of  Cycling  for  Ladies.”  A  few 
brief  sentences  will  suffice  to  show  Dr. 
Fenton’s  views:  “The  effect  of  cycling 
within  the  physical  capacity  of  a  woman 
acts  like  a  charm  for  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  indigestion.  Sleeplessness,  so  called 
‘nerves,’  and  all  those  petty  miseries  for 
which  the  ‘liver’  is  so  often  made  the 
scapegoat,  disappear  in  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  way  with  the  fresh  air  inhaled 
and  with  the  tissue  destruction  and  re¬ 
construction  effected  by  exercise  and  ex¬ 
hilaration.  Already  thousands  of  women 
qualifying  for  general  invalidism  have 
been  rescued  by  cycling.”  The  doctor 
thinks  the  bicycle  in  every  way  more 
fitted  for  a  lady  than  the  tricycle. 


For  Good.  Roads. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  new 
members  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  may  all  be  said  to 
be  ardent  workers  for  good  roads.  It  is 
admitted  upon  all  hands  that  the  bicycle 
is  bringing  good  roads  to  America,  and 
the  only  systematic  and  effective  work 
in  the  direction  of  properly  constructing 
country  highways  is  being  done  by 
wheelmen.  Cyclists  demand  good  roads 
and  the  cycle  path  is  leading  up  to  good 
wheeling  for  all  vehicles.  Thousands 
who  have  heretofore  depended  on  rail¬ 
roads  now  propel  themselves,  not  only 
for  pleasure  and  exercise,  but  to  and 
from  business.  So  great  have  become 
these  numbers  that  in  New  York  City 
$1200  a  day  is  withheld  from  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  because  12,000  persons 
regularly  ride  wheels  between  homes  and 
places  of  business. 

In  every  city  and  in  every  community 
in  the  land  there  is  a  proportionate  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  have  deserted  the 
railways  for  the  wheels  and  who  are 
demanding  for  America  such  roads  as 
are  found  in  England,  France  and  Italy. 
The  power  of  the  great  army  of  wheel¬ 
men  is  being  felt,  and  they  are  surely 
getting  what  they  desire.  They  are  edu¬ 
cating  the  farmer  until  he  is  being  won 
over  to  good  roads,  and  is  realizing  that 
money  spent  for  them  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment. 

Too  Light  for  the  Money. 

Dealer— “I’ll  sell  you  that  wheel  for 
$50.  It  weighs  twenty- two  pounds.” 

Rube  Scudder  (from  Cearfoss  Cross¬ 
roads)— “Why,  my  boy  Ab  bought  one 
for  twenty-five  t’other  day  that  weighed 
ninety  pounds.  You  can’t  soak  me,  by 
gum.” — Judge. 


GOOD  THINGS  ABOUT 
COLUMBIAS. 


A  Few  Extracts  Taken 
From  Letters  to  the 
Pope  Manufacturing- 
Company. 

No  Equal  to  Columbia. 

“While  in  Paris  last  summer 
during  a  visit  to  one  of  their 
celebrated  riding  schools  I 
asked  to  see  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  of  their 
wheels.  They  showed  me  a 
number  of  different  designs, 
all  specimens  of  the  highest 
class  of  workmanship,  but 
when  I  had  finished  admiring 
them  they  brought  forth  a 
Columbia,  and  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  not  born  of  polite¬ 
ness,  said:  ‘But  this  is  the 
best  of  all.  There  is  no  bicy¬ 
cle  equal  to  the  American 
Columbia.’  ’’—Georgia  Oayvan. 

Columbian  Are  Worth 
Having. 

“I  have  ridden  my  Model  40 
GOO  miles  and  sold  it  at  $100. 
which  shows  that  Columbias 
are  worth  having.” — J.  B.  Den¬ 
nis,  Eldred,  Pa. 

Not  One  Cent  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

“I  estimate  I  have  ridden  my 
Columbia  bicycle  2400  miles. 
It  has  given  no  trouble  and 
has  not  cost  one  cent  for  re¬ 
pairs.  My  weight  is  200  to 
205  pounds.” — I.  N.  Knapp, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

“I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
my  Model  40  Columbia.  In  all 
the  qualities  that  have  been 
found  desirable  in  wheels  it 
is  easily  ahead.  In  strength 
and  responsiveness  it  is  ne 
plus  ultra.” — D.  C.  McBwen, 
Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

For  Ahead  of  Anything. 

“We  are  more  than  pleased 
with  the  Columbia  this  year. 
It  is  far  ahead  of  anything  on 
the  market,  and  the  only 
wheel  sold  here  that  will  bring 
$100.” — Keller  &  Co.,  Mason 
City,  Ohio. 

He  Weighs  207  Pounds. 

“I  have  ridden  a  Columbia 
for  two  years,  with  but  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  for  repairs.  I 
weigh  207  pounds.”— Allen  H. 
Taylor,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Get  a  Columbia. 

“If  you  want  to  enjoy  life 
ride  a  wheel,  and  if  you  want 
the  best  wheel  made  get  a 
Columbia.” — E.  S.  Stilson,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

A  Safe  Warrant. 

“We  have  here  in  Somers- 
worth,  N.  H.,  a  large  cycling 
club.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  the  Columbia 
wheel;  also  the  honor  of  the 
film  in  standing  behind  the 
warrant.” — W.  P.  Merrill,  Ber¬ 
wick,  N.  H. 

The  Best. 

“The  best  of  all  wheels— Co¬ 
lumbia.”— Lowell  Howard  Mor¬ 
row,  Micanopy,  Fla. 

The  Easiest  Running. 

“Model  40  is  the  best,  hand¬ 
somest  and  easiest  running 
wheel  that  comes  to  La¬ 
crosse.”— Orlando  Halway,  La¬ 
crosse,  Wis. 

One  Dollar  in  Four 
Years. 

“Have  been  riding  a  Colum¬ 
bia  for  four  years,  with  less 
than  one  dollar’s  worth  of  re¬ 
pairs.” — D.  B.  Hall,  LaCon- 
ner.  Wa9h. 


Increase  in  Popularity. 

“Unless  I  am  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  ‘be  growth  of  bicycling 
will  be  very  great  in  Japan 
during  the  coming  year.  This 
means,  of  course,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  popularity  of 
the  Columbia,  which  we  all 
delight  to  hail.”— John  A. 
Cockerill,  Yokahama,  Japan. 

Superior  Qualities. 

“I  must  take  occasion  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  your  Model 
40  over  other  makes  of  bicy¬ 
cles.  The  Columbia  is  the 
wheel  for  me.” — L.  C.  Wahl, 
Denver,  Col. 


It’s  All  Right. 

“The  Model  40  is  the  fiuest 
wheel  in  our  city.  As  soon 
as  I  planted  myself  in  the 
saddle  I  remarked:  ‘It’s  all 
right  because  it’s  a  Columbia, 
for  it  fits  me  as  no  other  ma¬ 
chine  ever  did,  and  runs  so 
easily  that  I  almost  seem  to 
fly.”— Jesse  Barker,  Humboldt, 
Kansas. 

Easiest  Running. 

“I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  Columbia  wheel, which 
I  think  is  the  most  solid  and 
easy  running  wheel  around 
this  city.”— F.  Walkley,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada. 


Columbia. 

“I  used  to  think  that  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  Co^ 
lumbia  bicycle  was  due  largely 
to  the  name,  but  if  it  is  the 
name  that  keeps  my  Columbia 
in  perfect  condition  where 
other  wheels  are  constantly 
being  repaired,  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection.” — L.  C.  Brown,  M.  D., 
Tioga,  Pa. 

Best  in  the  World. 

Bode  110  miles  Sunday  over 
a  terrible  road  with  my  Model 
40,  and  can  say  that  it  is 
the  best  wheel  in  the  world 
for  a  hill  climber.” — W.  S. 
Ford,  Ontenagan,  Mich. 


$CYC$ 


are  not  the  result  of  a 
year's  work,  nor  of  ten 
years',  but  of  nineteen 
long  years  of  continuous 
experimenting,  testing 
and  improving.  No  ex¬ 
pense  is  spared  in  their 
making  and  no  greater 
pains  could  be  taken  to 
uphold  their  perfection. 

STANDARD  OF 
THE  WORLD.  ^ 


$ 


TO  ALL 
ALIKE. 


Hartford  Bicycles  are  reliable,  satisfactory  machines  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  They  sell  for  $45,  $50,  $65,  $70. 


The  Columbia  Catalogue  is  admittedly  the  handsomest  art  production  of  the  year.  It  tells  fully  of 
the  details  of  Columbias  and  Hartfords,  and  should  be  read  and  preserved  by  every  cyclist.  Free  by 
calling  on  the  Columbia  agent,  or  by  mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every  city  and  town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented 

in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 
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The  Copper  Caught  the  Scorcher. 

He  was  a  mounted  copper, 

Upon  an  iron  steed, 

And  was  laying  for  the  scorcher, 

Who  rode  at  lawless  speeed; 

When  a  whizzing  round  the  corner, 

At  a  breakneck,  lightning  pace, 
Appeared  a  reckless  rider, 

Whereupon  the  cop  gave  chase. 

“I  say,  there!”  cried  the  bluecoat, 

As  he  humped  himself  about, 

“You’re  arrested  for  fast  riding.” 

When  the  scorcher  heard  the  shout 
He  looked  o’er  his  shoulder 
And  he  did’nt  do  a  thing 
But  pedal  all  the  harder, 

And  make  the  welkin  ring. 

“I  like  that,”  said  the  “finest,” 

As  through  the  thoroughfare 
He  started  for  his  victim; 

And  the  crowd  that  gathered  there 
Cheered  the  racer,  jeered  the  copper, 

And  wagered  10  to  1, 

On  the  scorcher  as  he  sped  along 
On  that  exciting  run. 

In  and  out  among  the  horses 
And  wagons  on  the  street 
They  dodged  about  most  artfully, 

With  many  a  dangerous  feat; 

But  the  bluecoat  was  outdistanced, 

He  set  too  slow  a  pace, 

And  his  anger  gave  expression 
In  the  wrath  upon  his  face. 

At  last  grown  weak  and  weary, 

The  copper  swore  he’d  shoot, 

And  reached  back  for  his  pistol, 

But  the  crowd  cried,  “Don’t  you  brute!” 
But  he  aimed  it  at  the  scorcher, 

If  he  didn’t  I’m  a  liar; 

“Bang!”  and  the  scorcher  tumbled, 

For  the  cop  had  pierced  his  tire. 

Washington  Times. 


Tliese  Cycling  Days. 

(Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Standard). 

A  few  days  ago  “Uncle”  Darius  Cald¬ 
well,  who  lives  up  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  where  the  farms  are  rich 
and  fertile  and  the  people  hale  and 
thrifty,  says  an  exchange,  came  to  New 
York  upon  a  brief  business  visit.  He 
went  to  the  store  of  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  a  boyhood  friend,  in  fact,  and 
making  his  way  to  the  private  office  of 
the  proprietor,  was  greeted  just  as 
heartily  as  in  former  days,  when  both 
played  “hookey”  and  went  fishing  to¬ 
gether. 

“How  are  things,  Darius?”  said  the 
storekeeper. 

“Oh,  middlin’,  middlin’.  Wheat’s  corn¬ 
in’  on  fine  an’  corn  seems  likely.  ’Pears 
as  though  the  hay  crop  would  be  tip¬ 
top.  I  don’t  allow  much  on  fruit, 
though.” 

“That’s  good,”  said  the  merchant. 
“How  are  all  the  folks?” 

“Same  as  usual.  Everybody’s  a  mite 
older,  but  we’re  all  alive  yet,  thank 
God.” 

“Anybody  might  infer,  Darius,  from, 
the  fervency  of  your  thanks  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  that  the  community  had  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  annihilation  by  some  visi¬ 
tation  of  Providence,” 

“Oh,  no,  no.  Things  run  tolerably 
smooth.  The  hull  town's  bicycle  crazy, 
though,  and  I’ve  had  so  dad  binged 
many  narrer  escapes  for  my  life  that 
it’s  no  wonder  I  thanked  the  Lord  some¬ 
what  emphatically.”  Thereupon  the  mer¬ 
chant  laughed  and  so  did  “Uncle”  Dar¬ 
ius,  rather  feebly. 

“Got  the  craze  up  in  the  country, 
have  you?”  said  the  merchant. 

“Got  it?  We  hain’t  got  it;  it’s  got  us. 
You  know  Eige  Tilford,  him  what  kept 


the  tavern?  59  years  old  now  an’  ridin’ 
a  bicycle.  Jarvis  Patterson,  old  Judge 
Patterson,  him  as  kept  all  the  town 
afeerd  by  his  stern  ways,  he’s  riding 
a  bicycle.  Then  there’s  Andy  Luce,  the 
postmaster,  an’  Bill  Evans,  the  dry 
goods  man;  an’  Shucks,  the  groceryman; 
an’  Eaton,  the  butcher;  an’  Nailor,  the 
carpenter;  an’  even  crazy  Ben  Griffith, 
with  his  clay  pipe  an’  paper  of  tobacco, 
they’re  all  a  scootin’  an’  a  gallavantin’ 
round  the  town,  cornin’  up  sudden  like 
on  a  man,  till  he  don’t  know  whether 
he’s  livin’  with  the  livin’  or  in  a  land  of 
ghosts.” 

“Do  you  ride  yet,  Darius?” 

“Me?  See  here,  Charles  Gainswell, 
when  I  git  upon  two  wheels  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  four  legs,  it  will  be  when  horse¬ 
flesh  is  so  pesky  high  I  can’t  own  any. 
Still,  I’ll  allow  there’s  somethin’  in  it, 
for  even  the  minister  rides,  an’  the  min¬ 
ister’s  wife  has  sot  the  hull  town  by  the 
ears,  because  she  rides  right,  plumb  out¬ 
doors  in  pants.  The  women  of  the  For¬ 
eign  missionary  sassiety  vow  they  won’t 
go  to  no  more  meetin’s  ‘til  she  takes 
them  pants  off,  an’  the  young  people’s 
meetin’s  that  she  used  to  lead  have  been 
busted  higher’n  Gilderoy’s  kite,  so  fur  as 
the  young  gals  an’  women  is  concerned, 
but  the  men  go  same  as  ever.  Some 
folks  are  agitatin’  petitioning  the  offi¬ 
cials  to  change  the  minister  somewheres 
else,  but  I  hain’t  inclined  to  take  such  a 
decided  stand,  fur  he’s  been  a  mighty 
good  man  to  the  sick  an’  poor.” 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  all  a  matter  of  custom, 
Darius.” 

“I  reckon  it  is,  but  between  you  an’ 
me  I  can  stand  havin’  women  folks  -wear 
the  pants  indoors.  You  know’  what  I 
mean,  because  your  wife,  Sally  Jame¬ 
son,  was  tolabul  headstrong,  but  I’m 
agin  they’re  doin’  it  outdoors,  where 
the  hull  neighborhood  can  see  it.” 

Darius  Caldwell  went  to  Riverside 
drive  to  see  Grant’s  tomb  before  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  he  saw  so  many  other 
interesting  sights  on  bicycles  that  he 
will  be  telling  stories  on  the  farmhouse 
steps  all  the  summer.  The  merchant 
went  home  and  told  his  wife  what  Da¬ 
rius,  his  old  schoolboy  friend  and  com¬ 
panion,  and  hers  as  well,  had  said,  and 
she  laughed  and  blushed  and  remarked 
that  Darius  Caldwell  never  had  forgiv¬ 
en  her  because  she  refused  to  let  him 
swing  her  at  a  country  picnic  when  both 
were  young. 

Such  are  the  ways  of  the  world. 


A  Chance  for  Bandits. 

It  is  only  the  matter  of  a  little  time 
until  the  bicycle  will  come  into  univer¬ 
sal  use  in  the  army.  It  is  at  present  be¬ 
ing  used  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
means  of  transporting  the  money  for 
the  payment  of  troops  at  out  of  the  way 
military  posts. 

For  years  the  officials  at  AVashington 
forwarded  the  amount  required  for  this 
purpose  to  Lewiston,  a  small  village  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  about 
seven  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.  At  this 
point  it  was  met  by  a  detail*  from  the 
post  and  carried  to  the  fort  in  the  cus¬ 


tomary  military  wagon. 

Now,  however,  the  bicycle  takes  the 
place  of  the  wagon.  Each  member  of 
the  guard  carries  a  revolver,  the  money 
is  placed  on  one  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
return  journey  is  made.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  in  this  substitution 
of  the  wheel  for  the  lumbering  wagon. 
It  is  quicker,  safer,  less  cumbersome 
aird  more  enjoyable  to  the  men. 

Unique  Badges. 

The  accompanying  cuts  represent  the 
official  badges  worn  by  the  members 
of  the  various  “Rambler  Meet  Clubs,” 


which  attended  the  annual  meet  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  held  last  week  at  Louisville, 
Ivy.  These  clubs  were  formed  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  and  traveled  to  the 
meet  city  in  special  cars.  One  of  the 
badges  is  a  general  one,  and  the  other 
badge  had  upon  it  the  name  of  the  espe¬ 


cial  city  or  town  whence  the  visitor 
came.  The  idea  was  a  unique  one  and 
evidenced  the  enterprise  of  the  well- 
known  builders  of  Rambler  bicycles  and 
G.  &  J.  tires. 


AVith  regard  to  cycling,  it  cannot  be 
too  fully  realized  that  trifles  make  the 
“sum  of  human  happiness,”  and  a  punc¬ 
tured  tire  is  frequently  sufficient  heavily 
to  discount  the  pleasure  of  the  otherwise 
most  enjoyable  ride  in  the  world. 
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A  Change. 

Oh,  Summer  Girl;  oh,  Summer  Girl, 

I  see  you  on  the  shore; 

But  you  do  not  seem  to  haunt  the  beach 
As  you  haunted  it  of  yore. 

Oh,  Summer  Girl;  oh,  Summer  Girl, 

I  look  for  you  in  vain 

Upon  the  rugged  mountain’s  crest, 

And  in  the  country  lane. 

Oh,  Summer  Girl;  oh.  Summer  Girl, 

Tray,  are  you  living  still? 

Ah,  bless  me!  Here  you  are  at  last, 
A-scorching  down  the  hill! 

—The  Cycle. 


Cycling'  Tips. 

(By  G.  Lacy  Hillier,  in  Cyclers  News.) 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  tips, 
which,  under  various  circumstances, 
might  be  of  service  to  the  novice;  but  it 
will  suffice  here  if  I  offer  just  a  few 
hints,  which  may  guide  the  beginner. 
Afterwards,  when  the  rider  becomes 
more  expert,  further  advice  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  more  experienced  brothers 
of  the  wheel. 

Obviously,  the  first  thing  to  do,  in  cy¬ 
cle  riding,  is  to  ride  well,  and  riding  well 
implies  a  good  deal.  After  the  first  and 
awkward  stage  has  been  surmounted  and 
passed,  the  rider  should  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  “form.”  Form  in  effect  means 
all  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
bad  rider.  To  acquire  form,  the  cyclist 
must  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  comments  of  others.  Above  all 
things,  let  him  unburden  his  mind  to  the 
idea  that,  because  he  feels  all  right,  he 
is  all  right.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  cycle  rider  can  get  set  and 
accustomed  to  the  most  hopeless  and  ab¬ 
surd  attitudes — attitudes  which  handi¬ 
cap  every  action,  and  cramp  every  limb; 
and  when  once  such  positions  have  been 
adopted,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
accustomed  to  better  and  more  correct 
ones.  I  do  not  propose  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules  for  position  on  the  cycle, 
which  is  admittedly  the  vital  point  of 
good  form,  but  in  a  general  way  I  may 
indicate  that  anything  exaggerated  or 
overdone  is  certain  to  conduce  to  its  re¬ 
verse.  Too  short  a  reach,  from  the  sad¬ 
dle  to  the  pedals,  is  the  characteristic 
error  of  the  tyro.  Such  an  attitude  as 
results  from  this  mistake  is  hopelessly 
absurd  in  appearance,  and  the  cause  of  a 
terrible  strain  on  the  muscles,  while  stiff¬ 
ness,  cramp  and  weariness  are  its  inevita¬ 
ble  sequences.  Yet,  if  the  saddle  be 
raised  to  its  proper  height,  the  rider 
will,  without  doubt,  find  it  hopelessly  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  desire  to  return  to  the 
old  position.  If  such  a  rider  is  willing 
to  follow  good  advice,  the  right  correc¬ 
tive  course  is  to  exaggerate  the  altera¬ 
tion — to  put  the  saddle  decidedly  too 
high,  and  let  the  rider  propel  himself 
slowly  about  on  the  machine  for  an  hour 
or  so,  then  readjust  the  saddle  to  the 
proper  position,  and  the  change,  being 
towards  the  original,  will  be  found  com¬ 
paratively  comfortable.  Sitting  too  far 
back  was  an  early  fault  with  safety 
riders;  but  this  error  has  not  been  fallen 
into  by  most  of  the  new  recruits.  The 
attitude  in  question  is  not  only  a  bad 
one  for  the  work  required,  but  also  pulls 
the  rider  forward  into  the  so-called 


“scorcher”  attitude,  with  results  that 
are  altogether  disastrous. 

The  use  of  the  toe-clip  is  often  ad¬ 
vocated  by  riders  of  the  “high  loose  boot” 
order.  The  loose  boot  fails  to  hold  the 
pedal,  the  foot  slips,  the  pedal  is  lost,  the 
steering  unsteadied,  and  this,  of  course, 
means  with  many  a  novice — an  accident. 
Yet  it  is  well  to  warn  the  rider  against 
the  adoption  of  toe-clips,  as  a  habit.  If 
toe-clips  be  fitted  so  that  the  toe  of  the 
shoe  is  pressed  tightly  up  against  them, 
the  result,  in  a  very  great  number  of 
cases,  is  that  the  rider  depends  upon  the 
clip,  raises  the  heel,  and  in  due  season 
acquires  a  most  incorrect  action  when 
pedaling — an  action  which  in  effect  elimi¬ 
nates  the  ankle  altogether!  This  elimi¬ 
nation  is  a  dead  loss  all  round,  and 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  old 
riders  of  the  ordinary  bicycle  had  to 
keep  their  pedals,  otherwise  they  mostly 
came  croppers,  and  to  be  surefooted  was 
one  of  the  best  6igns  of  a  sound  ankle 
worker.  If  toe-clips  are  used,  they  should 
be  so  adjusted  to  the  pedals  as  to  be 
precisely  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
toe  of  the  rider’s  shoe,  when  in  use.  If 
the  foot  slips  forward,  and  touches  the 
clip,  in  ordinary  use,  the  clip  should  be 
shifted  further  out.  It  is  intended,  under 
such  circumstances,  simply  to  catch  the 
foot,  in  case  of  a  really  big  pedal-slip, 
but  must  never  be  regarded  as  a  point 
to  be  pushed  against  in  the  usual  work. 

Mention  of  the  “high  loose  boot” 
theory  above  reminds  me  that  it  is  well 
to  mention  that  the  shoe  alone  is  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  cycle.  The  shoe  permits  free 
action  of  the  ankle;  it  is  lighter,  and 
gives  readier  access  to  the  air  than  a 
boot.  In  short,  it  is  the  foot  gear  for 
practically  any  athletic  exercise.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  boots  are  advisable 
in  the  case  of  weak  ankles.  This  is  an¬ 
other  fallacy.  The  weak  ankles  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  if 
the  machine  is  properly  constructed  the 
feet  are  well  supported  by  the  pedals. 
The  action  is  simple  and  direct,  and 
there  is  no  side  strain  on  the  ankles, 
which,  whilst  being  quite  equal  to  the 
work,  will  also  be  strengthened  by  it. 
It  is  well  to  supplement  the  shoe  in 
muddy  weather  with  a  gaiter,  which 
may  very  well  be  light  and  not  too 
thick. 

The  saddle  often  presents  serious  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  have  met  men  who  have  said 
that  they  never  yet  sat  on  a  comfortable 
saddle.  The  tendency  of  the  saddle  mak¬ 
ers  to  shorten  the  saddles  they  make  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  this.  In  the  old 
days,  when  long  saddles  were  to  be  got, 
we  heard  fewer  complaints;  but  now  that 
saddles  are  made  apparently  shorter, 
with  a  big  block  of  metal  in  front,  the 
comfort  is  in  many  cases  lost.  Still  it 
is  possible  to  try  and  make  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  saddle  easy.  The  best  plan,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  to  soft-soap 
the  upper  surface  of  the  saddle — making 
sure  it  is  well  wetted — then,  having 
washed  the  soap  well  off,  to  cover  the 
saddle  with  a  duster,  or  put  on  a  very 
old  pair  of  riding  garments,  and  spend, 
say,  an  hour  riding  gently  about  on  the 


wet  saddle.  After  which  put  the  ma¬ 
chine  aside  and  let  the  saddle  dry,  and  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  quite  com¬ 
fortable  thenceforward  and  during  the 
remainder  of  its  existence. 

As  explained  in  former  articles,  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  bearings  is  a  very  necessary 
precaution.  They  should  never  be 
screwed  up  too  tight,  but  should  be  left 
with  a  certain  small  amount  of  play. 
In  the  same  way  attention  should  occa¬ 
sionally  be  given  to  the  chain  and  the 
wheels.  A  very  slight  slip,  from  a  strain 
or  a  twist,  will  often  have  the  effect  of 
putting  the  wheels  out  of  track,  and 
when  the  wheels  are  “out  ”  the  result 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  To  learn 
whether  or  not  the  wheels  are  in  line  the 
following  simple  plan  may  be  adopted: 
Remove  the  lamp,  and  turn  the  machine 
over  on  to  the  saddle  and  handle-bars. 
Procure  a  long  piece  of  string,  and  get 
some  one  to  take  this  piece  of  string  by 
the  middle  and  hold  it  against  the  front 
tire,  some  little  way  down  towards  the 
front,  so  that  one  piece  of  the  string  lies 
on  either  side  of  the  steering  wheel. 
Now,  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
machine,  take  the  two  strings,  one  in 
each  hand,  and  pull  them  taut  on  either 
-side  of  the  wheels.  When  the  steering 
wheel  has  been  put  straight  the  rear 
wheel,  if  not  in  line,  will  hold  the  string 
out  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Now  see  if 
the  rear  wheel  is  true  in  the  rear  forks, 
whether  it  is  nearer  one  of  the  forks 
than  the  other.  If  it  appears  straight 
and  true  it  is  the  front  wheel  that  is  out 
of  line,  and  in  most  cases  this  means 
that  the  frame  is  bent,  which  of  course 
implies  a  case  for  the  repairer.  The  test, 
though  it  may  appear  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated  on  paper  at  the  first  glance,  is  a 
very  simple  one  when  it  is  tried,  and  it 
is  especially  useful  in  these  days  of  ab¬ 
surdly  light  cycles  imported  from  abroad, 
which  not  infrequently  go  out  of  track 
early  in  their  career. 

Oiling  can  be  overdone — this  I  lay 
down  as  an  axiom!  but  when  a  machine 
is  new  it  is  better  to  oil  too  much  than 
too  little.  The  oil,  too,  does  not  last 
forever;  it  picks  up  grit  and  dust  and 
becomes  viscid,  and  must  be  removed 
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before  the  machine  will  run  again. 
Mere  oiling  on  to  the  top  of  viscid  and 
clogged  oil  is  no  good.  Paraffin  is  here 
the  cyclist’s  best  friend.  It  liquefies  the 
thickened  oil,  and,  if  applied  with  suffi¬ 
cient  copiousness,  washes  it  all  out  of  the 
bearings;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  paraffin  is  not  a  lubricant,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  the  bearings  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed,  they  should  be  properly 
re-oiled  with  a  sound  lubricant.  If  this 
be  done  systematically  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  and  the  bearings  be  properly  ad¬ 
justed  from  time  to  time,  the  somewhat 
complicated  operations  of  taking  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  pieces  and  cleaning  the  bearings 
will  be,  if  not  absolutely  avoided,  at  any 
rate  postponed  for  a  very  considerable 
time.  I  ,  3' 

Generally  the  cyclist  can,  benefit  by 
tips  given  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by 
experienced  riders.  There  are  many 
minor  items  of  value  which  can  thus  be 
acquired,  and,  as  an  ounce  of  experience 
is  worth  a  ton  of  explanation,  I  think 
I  may  safely  leave  the  cycling  enthusiast 
to  learn  in  that  famous  “hard  school.” 

“Experience  does  inflict  dreadfully  high 
school  charges,  but  he  teaches  like  no 
other  master.” 


RODE  DP  THE  STEPS. 


Eugene  A.  Neidert  Performs  a  Note¬ 
worthy  Feat. 

The  feat  of  riding  on  a  safety  bicycle 
up  the  steps  leading  from  Pennsylvania 
avenue  to  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
and  back  again  was  performed  last  week 
by  Eugene  A.  Neidert,  a  member  of  the 
Cyrene  Vaudeville  Company. 

Neidert  is  an  old  hand  at  this  act,  hav¬ 
ing  ridden  up  the  steps  of  the  Custom 
House  in  Philadelphia  about  two  weeks 
ago.  The  feat  which  he  performed  is 
much  harder  than  any  other  he  has  ever 
attempted,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
“dare”  from  a  member  of  the  company, 
who  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  could 
not  be  accomplished. 

Neidert  showed  him  that  it  could,  by 
easily  and  gracefully  mounting  flight 
after  flight  of  steps  until  he  reacheo 
the  terrace  at  the  top.  Then,  turning 
around,  he  descended  as  easily  as  he 
had  gone  up. 

Two  Washington  fancy  riders,  Rex 
Smith  and  Harry  Parks,  have  success¬ 
fully  descended  the  steps,  but  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  ride  up  them.  The 
performance  is  greeted  as  marvelous  by 
all  local  wheelmen.  Neidert  hails  from 
Philadelphia. 

A  Novel  Idea. 

To  what  importance  the  sport  of  cy¬ 
cling  has  attained  in  England  may  be 
understood  from  the  purpose  of  a  new 
piece  of  house  furniture  which  is  being 
bought  in  numbers  in  London.  It  is  an 
elegantly  joined  and  carved  cabinet, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  dressing  table 
and  occupy  the  place  of  such  in  a  bou¬ 
doir,  or  a  hallstand,  where  it  may  bear 
racquets,  golf  sticks,  caps  and  coats, 
guns,  rods  and  other  accoutrements  of 
sport.  In  addition,  or,  rather,  primarily, 


this  cabinet  is  to  be  used  as  a  stall  for 
a  bicycle.  Moreover,  the  cabinet  is  fitted 
with  a  movable  base,  which  is  easily  pull¬ 
ed  out,  and  by  means  of  wheels  and  pul¬ 
leys  the  wheel  can  be  so  fixed  that  those 
who  wish  to  take  exercise  in  bad  weather 
can  use  their  bicycle  in  the  house,  and 
by  means  of  a  mileage  bell  are  able  to 
know  exactly  how  many  miles  they 
would  have  traversed  and  the  cycle  been 
in  actual  motion. 


THE  NEW  CELERETTE. 


The  Hobby  Horse  Rejuvenated  in 
the  French  Capital. 

One  of  the  latest  sights  in  Paris  is 'a 
long  string  of  men  each  astride  on  a 
couple  of  wheels  which  they  push  along 
at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  with  their  feet  on 
the  ground.  This  centipede  looking  in¬ 
strument  is  an  advertisement  of  the  cel- 
erette,  invented  by  M.  Paul  Laclere,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  resus¬ 


citated,  for  the  machine  is  nothing  but 
a  modernized  version  of  the  old  hobby 
horse. 

It  is  made  of  a  thombodial  framework 
of  wood,  nailed  or  bolted  together,  and 
running  on  two  small  wooden  wheels,  the 
steering  wheel  being  carried  by  a  head 
piece  which  is  hinged  onto  the  frame.  A 
piece  of  wood  is  nailed  across  the  top 
of  the  steering  post,  a  leather  saddle  is 
fixed  at  the  rear,  and  there  you  have  the 
eelerette  in  the  simplest  form  possible. 

Of  course,  the  inventor  does  not  think 
that  this  is  going  to  compete  with  the 
bicycle,  but  he  claims  that  it  will  be 
found  useful  for  people  learning  to  ride,  or 
for  those  who  cannot  go  to  the  expense 
of  buying  an  ordinary  wheel.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  it  will  enable  anyone  to 
cover  a  long  distance  without  tiring  them¬ 
selves  and  at  almost  infinitestimal  cost 
makes  the  eelerette  a  practical  instru¬ 
ment,  even  if  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  genral  body  of  cyclists. 

It  may  be  used  by  workmen,  children 
and  others  who  do  not  mind  about  sac¬ 
rificing  a  little  dignity  for  the  sake  of 
the  exercise  or  for  going  their  daily 
rounds.  The  eelerette  does  not  weigh 
more  than  about  five  pounds,  and  it  can 
be  pushed  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  a  speed  not  to  be 
despised  by  any  means. 

Its  cost  is  less  than  $2,  or  if  you  want 
one  fitted  up  with  pneumatic  tired  wheels 
running  on  ball  bearings  you  have  to  pay 
$17,  while  there  are  intermediate  prices 
for  ordinary  rubber  tires.  Besides  its 
cheapness  and  lightness  the  maker  claims 
that  it  has  certain  advantages  over  the 
bicycle. 

He  says  that  it  is  not  so  tiring  as  the 
bicycle  because  the  legs  are  not  constant¬ 
ly  at  work,  and  in  going  down  hill  you 


lift  the  feet  and  “thus  taste  the  joys  of 
speed  acquired  without  effort.”  No 
doubt  the  experienced  wheeler  will  smile 
at  the  claim  held  out  for  the  eelerette, 
but  undeniably  it  is  a  worthy  invention 
if  only  for  the  fact  that  everyone  can 
now  take  exercise  and  travel  at  a  pretty 
good  speed  at  the  cost  of  a  dollar  or  two. 


NEW  SALVATION  ARMY. 


It  Will  Travel  on  Wheels  anil  its 

Mission  Will  be  to  Convert  Sin¬ 
ners. 

It  is  proposed  to  put  the  bicycle  to  use 
for  preaching  the  Gospel.  The  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hazel,  pastor  of  the  People’s  Mission 
Church,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  is  the  originator 
of  the  idea.  He  says  that  he  intends  to 
consecrate  the  wheel  to*  God,  and  his 
plans  are  to  organize  federated  groups 
of  Christian  workers,  who  shall  travel 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  city  to  city, 
preaching  on  the  journey  and  going  with¬ 
out  ostentation  or  sensation.  The  pro¬ 
posed  body  is  to  be  called  “The  Gospel 
Cyclers,”  and  this  country  and  Canada 
will  at  first,  be  its  field. 

These  plans  are  in  embryo  at  present. 
Mr.  Hazel  and  a  young  man  named  F. 
G.  Parrington  alone  comprise  the  so¬ 
ciety,  beside  three  business  men  of  Chel¬ 
sea  and  Lynn,  who  are  to  be  directors 
and  will  stay  at  home.  But  the  clergy¬ 
man  says  that  great  movements  start 
from  little  things.  Accessions  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  must,  of  course,  be  cyclers,  and 
no  bloomers  or  short  skirts  will  be  tol¬ 
erated.  The  workers  will  be  supported 
entirely  by  the  free  will  offerings  of  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  road  who  may  come  to  hear 
them. 

Mr.  Hazel’s  group  will  start  for  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  in  a  short  time,  and  it  will 
be  their  practice,  when  reaching  a  town 
on  the  way,  to  ride  around  singing 
hymns  until  a  crowd  has  gathered,  when 
the  sermon  will  commence. 

Says  Mr.  Hazel  further: 

“When  cold  weather  comes  we  shall 
continue  our  work  by  riding  South,  thus 
keeping  in  climatic  conditions  that  will 
permt  us  to  be  constantly  ‘Gospel  cy¬ 
clers.’ 

“We  shall  be  careful  to  oppose  no  one 
in  authority,  and  if  we  meet  with  op¬ 
position  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  trouble 
we  shall  quietly  ride  off  on  to  the  next 
place  and  endeavor  to  prosecute  our  work 
there.  In  many  places  we  will  have 
halls,  churches  or  missions  opened  to  us. 
We  expect  to  remain  in  each  place  two  or 
three  days,  and  if  there  is  unusual  in¬ 
terest  manifested  we  shall  leave  a  work¬ 
er  behind  for  several  weeks.  Then  he 
will  ride  hard  and  <;atch  the  group  which 
has  gone  ahead. 

“We  appeal  to  all  Christian  people  to 
send  us  bicycles  and  money.  Even  a 
mite  will  help  us  amazingly  in  our  work.” 


The  easiest  way  In  which  to  In¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  every  week:  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 
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A  Bicycle  Divorce. 

“I’m  wedded  to  my  wheel,”  she  said, 
As  swiftly  o’er  the  turnpike’s  bed 
By  grand  exhilaration  led 
The  twain  together  coursed: 

She  struck  a  snag;  a  fall  she  had, 
And  rightly  here  the  gallant  lad 
Remarked,  “how  very,  very  sad 
To  be  so  soon  divorced.” 

— Boston  Courier. 

FLYING  BICYCLE. 


A  Long1  Island  Inventor  Claims  to 
Have  an  Air  Traveling;  Machine. 

The  invention  of  J.  C.  Ryder,  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  R.  I.,  which  he  claims  to  be 
a  flying  cycle,  is  attracting  considerable 
attention.  The  inventor  has  ridden  on 
his  aerial  wheel  as  far  as  from  Home¬ 
stead  to  Richmond  Hill. 

Mr.  Ryder’s  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  and  aerial  trip  is  full  of  interest. 
He  said  Thursday: 

“I  experimented  three  years  on  a  fly¬ 
ing  apparatus,  and  could  not  make  any 
headway,  but  on  June  25,  after  a 
month's  hard  labor,  I  made  a  model  20 
inches  long,  with  a  cylinder  of  silk  and 
thick  bamboo  ribs.  When  inflated  with 
gas  this  cone-shaped  thing  had  to  have 
50  pounds  of  anchorage  to  keep  it  from 
rising.  I  then  built  two  aluminium 
sweeps  two  feet  long  by  10  inches  wide, 
with  a  half-inch  steel  bar  12  inches  long 
for  an  axle  and  clamped  it  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cone.  Then  I  took  a  piece 
of  aluminium  20  inches  long  and  ad¬ 
justed  a  handle  bar  and  a  seat,  and  at¬ 
tached  a  sprocket  wh£el  and  pedals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rod.  I  fixed  a  wheel 
geared  to  100  to  revolve  the  sweeps,  and 
a  chain  to  propel  the  gear  wheels,  as 
well  as  a  one-eighth  inch  bar  for  use  as 
a  piston.  After  I  got  the  machine  fix¬ 
ed  in  this  way  the  momentous  question 
of  whether  it  would  fly  or  not  was  still 
to  be  settled.  I  pumped  the  gas  into 
the  cone  and  started  it  off.  It  rose 
steadily  and  then,  to  my  surprise  it  flew 
in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  of  wind  blowing  20 
miles  an  hour.  I  had  an  alarm  clock 
with  an  attachment  to  it  to  let  out  the 
gas  at  a  given  time  on  the  machine. 
When  the  clock  gave  out  the  gas  escaped 
and  the  model  came  down  to  the  ground. 

“I  then  built  a  machine  to  carry  500 
pounds.  On  July  20  I  was  ready  for 
my  next  experiment.  I  pumped  gas 
into  the  cone,  seated  myself  in  the  loop, 
cut.  loose  from  the  anchorage  and  at 
once  rose  200  feet  in  tlie  air.  Then  I 
worked  the  pedals  against  the  wind  and 
started  for  my  home,  accompanied  by 
a  few  friends,  whom  I  had  left  on  earth 
below.  I  cannot  explain  the  delightful 
sensation  of  sailing  through  the  air  or 
the  easy  motion  of  the  machine.  I  flew 
directly  over  my  father’s  ground  and 
then  let  the  gas  escape  and  settled  to 
the  ground  like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  not 
jerking  and  uncertain  like  a  balloon, 
but  a  slow,  steady  downward  motion. 

“The  dimensions  of  my  flying  machine 
are:  Size  of  cone,  65  feet;  circumfer¬ 
ence,  six  feet;  length  of  ring  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  falling,  42  inches;  handle 
bars,  two  feet;  gear  wheels,  30-inch  big 
wheel  and  12-inch  small;  ordinary  sad¬ 
dle;  silk  cord  and  rope  used  for  the 


waistband,  23  feet;  length  of  bar  from 
cone  to  bottom  sprocket,  26  feet;  length 
of  aluminium  sweeps,  23  feet  by  four 
feet;  driving  bar  and  axle  of  sweeps, 
half-inch  tool  steel,  and  one-inch  tool 
steel  flange  to  keep  the  axle  and  cone 
together.  The  total  weight  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  95  pounds,  and  its  lifting  power 
three  tons.” 

Mr.  Ryder  has  applied  for  a  patent 
for  his  remarkable  invention.  As  he 
deems  its  success  assured,  he  is  making 
arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of 
"flying  bicycles,”  which  will  be  placed  ou 
the  markets  as  soon  as  possible. 


A  Vast  Army. 

An  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  number  of 
people  who  use  bicycles  in  England  has 
been  made,  with  the  result  that  a  total 
of  l,o00,000  has  been  fixed  upon.  In¬ 
quiries  have  revealed  the  further  fact 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cycle  factories  has  increased  from 
sixty-eight  to  nearly  TOO.  Great  as  has 
been  this  increase,  it  was  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  machines  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season. 


A  TEST  OF  LOVE. 


That  is  What  the  Bicycle  is  and 
One  Girl  Knew  It. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  many 
wheelmen  have  experienced  the  felicity 
of  teaching  some  fair  damsel  the  use  of 
the  bicycle,  and  have  found  that  the  task 
was  not  all  play.  In  this  connection  the 
Chicago  Post  tells  the  following  story: 

“It  must  be  a  gratification  to  the 
femininine  world,”  he  said,  “to  find  that 
there  is  at  last  a  supreme  test  of  love. 
There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  at 
last  possible  to  put  a  man  on  record  and 
find  out  whether  he  is  really  and  truly 
in  love.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  quite  follow  you,” 
returned  his  wife.  “There  have  been  all 
sorts  of  tests  of  love,  but  none  have 
proven  infallible,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn.” 

“Then  you  haven’t  given  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  bicycle  test,”  he  asserted. 

“I  don’t  see  what  test  of  love  there 
is  about  a  bicycle.” 

“That's  because  you  have  never  tried 
to  run  around  the  block  holding  a  pretty 
girl  on  one,”  he  explained.  “I’ve  seen 
many  a  young  man  try  it,  and  his  face 
glowed  with  pride  and  pleasure — at  first. 
It  is  a  great  joy  to  have  the  privilege 
of  holding  a  pretty  girl  on  a  bicycle,  while 
she  screams  and  throws  her  arms 
around  your  neck  every  time  you  let  the 
wheel  careen  a  little*  It  is  good  exer¬ 
cise,  too,  to  run  with  the  wheel  and 
steady  it,  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
there  seems  to  be  a  degree  of  monotony 
about  it  that  is  painful.  In  a  case 
where  there  is  no  real  love  this  comes 
about  the  second  trip  around  the  block. 
If  a  man  smiles  at  the  end  of  that  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
passing  fancy,  and  if  he  makes  a  third 
trip  it  is  evidence  of  sincere  affection 
at  the  least.  If  he  keeps  his  appointment 


to  repeat  the  performance  the  second 
day  the  case  is  unquestionably  one  of 
love,  and  if  he  is  on  hand  the  third  day 
it  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  wild, 
weird,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  poems  of 
passion  and  devotion  that  will  cause  the 
fire  insurance  to  be  canceled  on  any 
house  that  they  may  rent  for  their 
honeymoon.  Oh,  the  bicycle  as  a  test 
of  love  is  unequaled.” 

“John,”  she  said,  coldly,  when  he  had 
finished  his  dissertation. 

“Yes.  dear.” 

“You  know  too  much  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  teaching  girls  to  ride.” 

“You  forget,  dear,  that  I  gave  you  les¬ 
sons,”  he  protested. 

“One  lesson,”  she  corrected,  holding 
up  one  finger  to  impress  the  number  upon 
him,  “and  the  second  day  you  sent  a 
messenger  home  to  say  that  you  were 
busy  at  the  office,  and  wouldn’t  be  home 
till  late.” 

He  whistled  softly  to  himself  and 
made  a  hasty  calculation  to  see  whether 
he  could  afford  theatre  tickets  and  a  new 
gown,  for  he  knew  no  other  combination 
would  square  him. 


A  Death  Sentence. 

The  first  Parisian  costumer  of  note  to 
stop  making  bloomers  was  Manly.  He 
has  taken  a  firm  stand  against  them  and 
absolutely  refuses  to  make  a  bloomer 
suit  for  any  customer.  The  following 
are  his  good  and  adequate  reasons  for 
so  doing: 

“The  quality  of  the  cloth  used  makes 
them  unbearable  in  hot  weather,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  them  clean.  The 
dirt  and  dust  get  in  between  the  plaits  and 
folds,  necessitating  incessant  brushing 
and  they  never  look  really  clean,  espe¬ 
cially  when  made  in  dark  colors.  On  the 
wheel  they  neither  improve  a  bad  figure 
nor  show  a  good  one.  The  rider  with 
small  limbs  and  hips  looks  ridiculous  in 
them,  while  the  rider  with  large  hips, 
who  takes  to  the  bicycle  to  reduce  her 
weight,  dressed  in  bloomers,  is  a  bad 
advertisement  for  her  tailor  or  dress¬ 
maker,  and  the  laughing  stock  of  people 
of  good  taste.  No  woman  with  a  good 
figure  should  hide  it  in  bloomers,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  first-class  tailor  who 
would  willingly  undertake  to  make  them 
for  figures  good  or  bad.” 


A  Friend  in  Need. 

Some  seek  for  pearls  and  some  do  bubbles 
choose, 

Some  seek  to  worry  folks  others  to 
amuse ; 

Some  live  to  help  themselves,  some  their 
friends  abuse. 

Others  seek  in  every  way  kindness  to 
infuse. 

Best  all  through  all  walks  of  life  good  to 
extend, 

Ever  be  in  readiness  to  assist  a  friend; 

Spread  through  life's  weary  way  joy  every 
day, 

Kindness  bestow  to  all— it  will  surely 
pay. 

If  in  your  daily  toil  you  need  a  friend 

To  cure  dyspepsia’s  curse  five  cents  ex¬ 
pend; 

Into  some  drug  store  go  buy  of  the  clerk, 

TYhite’s  famous  YUCATAN—  it  will  do 
the  work. 
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“SPRINGY”,  TENSILE  and  TOUGH! 

...Our  Adjustable... 

BEHT  WOOD”  MILE  B|| 


Gives  the  wheelman’s  hands  a  welcome  relief 
when  riding  on  rough  roads.  It  absorbs  and 
deadens  vibration,  reducing  the  fatiguing  shak¬ 
ing  that  is  such  a  strain  on  the  hands  and  arms. 

Much  Lighter  than  Metal  and  Stronger. 

IT  WILL  CARRY  THE  RIDER  THROUGH  SMASH-UPS  THAT 
WOULD  BREAK  A  METAL  BAR  OFF  SHORT. 

For  further  information  see  our  booklet. 

Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Qlenwood  Ave.&and  St.,  Phila. 


How  She  Accepted  Him. 

“I  longed  to  kiss  you,”  he  softly  said, 
“As  we  passed  the  turnpike,  dear.” 

“Oh,  that  was  the  place,”  and  she  tossed 
her  head, 

“Where  my  saddle  was  out  of  gear.” 

“How  much  I  loved  you  I  longed  to  tell, 
When  we  stopped  at  the  inn,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  that  was  the  place,”  and  her  glances 
fell, 

“Where  my  front  wheel  wobbled  so. 

“And  then,  when  we  reached  the  clover 
farms, 

Under  the  old  oak  tree, 

I  wanted  to  clasp  you,  sweet,  in  my  arms, 
And  ask  you  to  marry  me.” 

And  the  maid,  with  her  rapt  gaze  turned 
away, 

Blushed  deep  at  his  words  of  fire. 

“To  think,”  she  said,  “that  I  rode  that 
day  .  , 

“Ten  miles  on  a  puntured  tire! 

And  so,  with  pleasure  and  real  delight 
I  note  what  your  words  reveal; 

For  I’ve  longed  some  time,”  and  she  clasp¬ 
ed  him  tight, 

“To  ride  on  a  brand  new  wheel.” 

Tom  Masson  in  Life. 


A  TRAMP  STORY. 


A  Member  of  the  “Weary  Walker” 
Brigade  Use*  a  Tongli  Bicycle  Suit 
to  Advantage. 

“It's  a  tough-looking  suit,”  remarked 
the  young  man. 

“The  tougher  the  better.  Then  people 
know  you’re  a  long-distance  rider  and 
have  been  out  on  the  country  roads.  I 
come  mighty  near  getting  into  trouble 
down  near  Momence,  though.  A  man 
wanted  me  to  try  his  wheel  and  tell  him 
what  I  thought  of  it.” 

“Can’t  you  ride?” 

“I  should  say  not.  How  do  you  s’pose 
I’d  ever  learn  to  ride?  I  never  saw  the 
price  of  a  wheel,  leave  alone  having  one.” 

“Don’t  people  ever  get  on  to  you?” 

“Oh,  they  may,  but  what  if  they  do? 
I’ve  got  a  right  to  wear  any  kind  of 
clothes  I  want  to.  Besides,  this  is  a 
great  make-up  for  heatin’  around  the 
country.  A  swreater  lasts  you  forever, 
and  there’s  always  one  way  to  get  long 
black  stockings.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  in  Chica¬ 
go?” 

“I’ve  been  here  three  days,  droppin’ 
around  into  different  places  and  giving 
that  story  I  told  you.  How  did  yon  get 
on?” 

“You  told  your  story  too  well.  You 
want  to  change  it  a  little  and  put  more 
feeling  into  it.” 

“Is  that  so?  Mebbe  I  ain’t  as  good  as 
I  thought  I  was.  I  fool  the  coppers, 
though.  I  was  asleep  in  Washington 
square  the  other  night  with  some  other 
fellows,  when  a  cop  came  through.  He 
rapped  all  the  other  fellows  on  the  feet 
and  punched  ’em  with  his  club,  but  when 
he  got  to  me  and  saw  the  suit  he  just 
shook  me  by  the  shoulder  and  wanted  to 
know  where  my  wheel  was.  I  told  him 
I’d  left  it  at  the  repair  shop.  ‘Well,’  he 
says,  ‘you’re  runnin’  quite  a  risk  if  you 
sleep  here  with  all  these  tough  charac¬ 
ters  around.’  So  I  thanked  him  and  went 
out  to  find  another  place  to  sleep.  You 
haven’t  forgot  what  you  said  about  hand¬ 
in’  me  a  piece  of  money?” 

“No,  I’ll  give  up  to  you.  Here’s  a 


quarter.  I  like  any  man  who’s  good  at 
his  particular  line  of  business.” 

“Well,  I  think  I’m  pretty  fair.  I  went 
in  to  look  at  a  new  kind  of  wheel  yes¬ 
terday  and  the  man  in  the  store  gave  me 
a  cigar.  I  hadn’t  thought  of  the  bicycle 
stores  before.  They  ought  to  be  good. 
Well,  I’m  goin’  to  take  this  quarter  and 
buy  some  oil  for  my  lamp.  Good- 
by.” 

“Good-by.”— Chicago  Record. 


Missionary  Work. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Herald  contained 
the  folle-wing  interesting  passing  upon 
the  mission  of  the  modern  bicycle: 

The  cycle  has  done  much  for  humanity. 
It  has  advanced  the  emancipation  of  the 
woman  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
“shrieking  sisterhood”  who  at  Exeter 
Hall  meetings  denounced  the  flowing 
skirt  as  a  badge  of  servitude  can  now 
face  the  world  in  bloomers,  divided  skirts 
and  other  forms  of  dress  after  which 
their  souls  hungered.  It  has  triumphed 
over  that  instrument  of  torture,  the 
piano.  The  endless  strumming  that 
formerly  drove  people  with  delicate 
nerves  to  the  verge  of  distraction  is  now 
no  more.  Votaries  of  “Czerny’s  Hun¬ 
dred  and  One  Exercises”  have  quitted 
the  ivory  keys  for  the  flying  pedal. 

But  there  is  yet  another  blessing  which 
the  cycle  seems  about  to  confer  on  hu¬ 
manity.  It  menaces  the  existence  of  the 
modern  monstrosity,  the  top  hat.  The 
soft  felt,  the  straw,  the  casquette  and 
other  forms  of  headgear  are  rapidly, 
thanks  to  the  wheel,  asserting  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  inartistic  and  uncomfort¬ 
able  “stovepipe”  is  suffering  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Its  decline  has  begun  and  its  fall 
cannot  be  far  off,  and  when  in  future 
ages  it  finds  its  Gibbon  the  cycle  will 
doubtless  be  the  first  factor  to  which  he 
will  ascribe  its  decadence. 


Recognition. 

Not  only  in  the  office  buildings  in  the 
central  portions  of  our  large  cities  are 
racks  for  bicycles  being  put  up,  but  these 
now  very  useful  things  are  making  their 


appearance  outside  of  confectionery 
stores,  drug  stores,  in  gardens  and  else¬ 
where  in  suburban  sections. 

Livery  stables  and  riding  schools  were 
the  first  to  feel  in  a  commercial  way  the 
effect  of  the  popularity  of  bicycles,  but 
later  theatres,  gardens  and  confectionery 
stores  experienced  the  force  of  this  com¬ 
petition  and  they  are  therefore  trying  to 
attract  bicycle  trade.  Some  of  the  thea¬ 
tres,  especially  those  from  which  the 
craze  for  bicycling  has  drawn  patronage, 
advertise  that  bicycles  are  checked  free, 
and  in  this  way  some  bicycle  riders,  find¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  leave  their  wheels 
in  safety  during  a  performance,  are  in¬ 
duced  to  ride  from  their  homes  to  a  thea¬ 
tre  or  roof  garden  and  ride  back  again. 
The  confectioners  and  ice  cream  men 
have  seen  the  advantage  of  this  course, 
and  they  have  in  consequence  furnished 
to  the  riders  rack  rests,  in  which  the 
wheels  are  kept.  The  plan  works  very 
well,  and  the  number  of  these  rack  rests 
seems  to  be  largely  upon  the  increase. 


Pointers. 

The  bicycle  will  not  yet  take  the  place 
of  the  horse.  You  can’t  make  good  sau¬ 
sage  out  of  rubber  tires. — Buffalo  News. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  wheehvo- 
man  of  the  present  day  not  knowing  how 
to  take  care  of  her  machine.  So  much 
has  been  printed  steadily  for  the  past 
three  or  four*years  on  the  subject,  and 
yet  so  many  questions  are  asked,  that  it 
is  evident  the  new  rider  needs  instruction 
on  this  point. 

The  president  of  a  man’s  bicycle  club 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  have  women  enrolled  as 
full-fledged  members  in  such  organiza¬ 
tions.  “They  make  trouble  invaria.ly,  ’ 
says  this  president.  “For  they  want 
things  their  own  way,  and  that  being  in¬ 
terpreted,  means  an  always  impractical, 
if  not  downright  silly  way.  I’ve  known 
of  two  or'  three  clubs  that  have  gone  to 
pieces  simply  because  of  their  women 
members. 
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BICYCLES  AT  AUCTION. 

/jAUR  facilities  for  disposing  of  quantities  of  wheels  for  manufacturers  aie  unsurpassed. 

VJ7  Our  Monday  and  Wednesday  sa’es  are  always  largely  attended.  We  solicit  corres¬ 
pondence  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels  on  which  they 
wish  quick  returns . 

^HOS.  I^IRCH’S  Jg&ONS,  Auctioneers, 

-lOIO  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


AVhat  He  Thought. 

Lucinda  has  the  bicycle  fad, 

And  weekly  worse  it  grows, 

She  wants  a  wheel,  and  wants  it  bad, 
And  likewise  bloomer  clothes. 

I’d  like  to  please  her,  but  I  feel 
Opposed  to  cycling  quite. 

To  me  a  woman  on  a  wheel 
Is  not  a  pretty  sight. 

The  thought  of  it  my  temper  stirs, 

I  know  I  would  not  like 
To  see  that  stately  form  of  hers 
Bent  oyer  on  a  bike. 

I  do  not  fancy  biking  humps, 

And  feel  my  grief  ’twould  crown, 

To  see  those  beauteous  legs  like  pumps, 
Go  working  up  and  down. 

No,  wheels  are  not  for  sueh  as  she, 
Though  they  are  speedy  things, 

Far  more  appropriate  ’twould  be 
Were  she  equipped  with  wings. 

—New  Orleans  States. 


Good  Advice. 

Don’t  ride  fast  or  far  in  hot  weather, 
such  a9  that  from  which  the  whole  coun¬ 
try'  has  been  suffering  during  the  past 
week. 

Physicians  are  unanimous  in  advising 
the  utmost  moderation  in  riding  during 
such  extreme  heat  as  now  prevails.  Im¬ 
mediate  serious  consequences  may  follow 
in  any  case,  and  even  where  no  distinct 
injury  is  at  once  apparent  there  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  be  effects  that  will  be 
felt  later,  loss  of  energy  and  lassitude, 
that  will  not  pass  with  the  return  of 
more  temperate  conditions.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  ride  fast  is  very  great  on  hot 
days  because  of  the  draught  of  cool  air 
created  by  the  swift  motion.  But  every 
rider  knows  that  he  pays  for  the  short 
luxury,  as  soon  as  he  slows  down  or 
dismounts,  with  a  glow  of  heat  that  is 
scarcely  endurable.  The  danger  lies  in 
the  fact  that  while  experiencing  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  artificial  breeze  the  cyclist 
is  apt  to  forget  the  reckoning  and  un¬ 
warned  by  any  symptoms  of  the  harm 
he  is  inflicting  on  himself  precipate  very 
serious  injury. 


Medusa  Awheel. 

The  girl  on  the  wheel  yelled,  “Oh,  Mr.!” 
But,  when  a  man  went  to  asr, 

She  gave  aim  a  look 
That  his  breath  away  took, 

And  would  raise  on  an  oak  knot  a  blr. 

— Detroit  Tribune. 


Look  Here; 

cawrerv  in  stock 

EVERYTHING  , 

YOU  NEED 

™  Build  OR  Repair  a 

BICYCLE. 

give  us  a  call. 

TheWilliamJ.HainesCo. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


13,06S  Cycles  Stolen  in  ’95. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 


tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  af¬ 
forded  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L.  A. 
W.  Agents  wanted. 
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KEEPS  THE 

STOMACH  RIGHT 

Fleer’s 

Gum 


Guru 


. . .  Kola 


Ube  priest  (Sum  flfeabe 

me  Body.  *  Hardens  me 


A  Boon  on  the  Bike. 


will  mail  you  Six  sample  packages 
neatly  boxed. 


107-103  Chestnut  Sheet, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Healthful  Cycling'. 

Diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  are 
often  a  bar  to  cycling,  especially  when 
they  depend  upon  some  organic  change. 
When  they  are  simply  functional  the 
exercise  is  often  highly  beneficial.  For 
the  liver  the  bicycle  is  more  effective 
even  than  calomel.  In  nervous  troubles 
resulting  from  overwork  or  anxiety  cy¬ 
cling  is  most  highly  commended,  as  it  is 
also  in  anemia,  neuralgia,  hysteria,  in¬ 
somnia  and  similar  disorders.  Women 
and  girls  must,  of  course,  be  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  moderate  than  men  and  boys 


in  the  use  of  the  wheel,  in  illness  as  in 
health,  but  when  the  use  of  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  them  they  are  as  much  bene¬ 
fited  by  it  as  are  their  brothers.  A 
final  word  is  given  by  the  writer  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal  on  the  subject 
of  diet,  which  is  of  practical  value  to 
all  riders.  No  special  diet  is  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  cyclist  may  continue  to  eat 
whatever  he  has  previously  found  to  be 
good  for  him".  But  there  is,  concerning 
drinking,  one .  rule  that  should  be  fixed 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persions, 
That  is,  never  take  a  drop  of  alcoholic 


drink  between  meals.  At  lunch  also  the 
less  alcohol  the  better.  Even  beer  is 
bad.  At  the  end  of  the  day’s  riding  one 
may — so  far  as  cycling  is  concerned — 
drink  wThat  he  pleases.  But  during  the 
day  strict  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
drinks  is  to  be'  urged  in  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  manner.  That  is  advice,  we  fancy, 
with  which  no  rational  person  will  dis¬ 
agree.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  then, 
that  cycling  is  a  legitimate  and  effective 
means  of  restoring  health  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  of  invalidism,  though 
it  should  be  practiced  by  the  sick  only 
under  medical  supervision,  and  that  it  is 
calculated  to  exert  a  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  for  temperance  and  sobriety. 


THE  CYCLERS’  HEADQUARTERS. 


Average  attendance  10,500  weekly. 


R.  Patterson,  Proprietor. 


ALL  MEANS  And  have 
A  it  fitted 

with 


Bit  10  Sil  00 


Saddle 


Dot  to  SMle 


100  Kill  MO  FULIT  ENJOY  THE  LEISURES  Of  OMIIO 


.  .  .  Any  Dealer  Can  Supply  Yon  .  .  . 

^^-MANUFACTURED  BY^t) 

THE  WHEELER  5ADDLE  CO. 


The  Nattiest,  Easiest  and  most 
Correct  Saddle  for  Women 


.Detroit,  Mich.... 
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PHILADELPHIA  POLICE  RACING  TEAM. 


Philadelphia  Police  Ride  Falcons  and  They  Ride  Fast. 

The  Team  above  rode  in  the  Herald  Ice  Fund 
Tournament  at  New  York,  July  26th,  and  despite 
several  bad  falls,  got  one  first  and  one  third  from 
the  pick  of  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Bayonne 
Buffalo  and  Boston  Police. 

Greenig  won  the  3  mile  race  with  ridiculous 
ease. 

Falcon  Bicycles  run  easy  and  are  the  swiftest 
built. 

Its  the  Bearings. 


F.  M.  DAMPMAN  CYCLE  CO., 

1227  Market  5treet, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


P.  S. — Don’t  you  think  they  are  the  safest  wheel  to  buy  ? 
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Shirts 
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¥ 
¥ 

—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 


Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


(floodbuny’s  Dry  Labrieatop  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant  Use  as  a  brush,  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  JflRflSFIEbD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


FOR  SAIiE, 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues— three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


AUCTION 

Our  facilities  for  disposing  of  quantities  of 
wheels  for  manufacturers  are  unsurpassed.  Our 
Monday  and  Wednesday  sales  are  always  largely 
at i  ended.  We  solicit  correspondence  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels 
on  which  they  wish  quick  returns. 

THOS.  BIRCH’S  SONS,  Auctioneers, 
mo  chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  ooinmission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  once  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  oyoling. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

49-Speciai.  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


THE 

National  JIIrttb  Shelter. 

A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  8o  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Rational  Ore  &  Redaction  Co., 

5625  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaces  for  Nickel,  Copper  Sliver 
and  Lead  Ores. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL. 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


HOTEL 

fiood  Fisfiinq.  Good  minting. 


Best  Cycling  Roads 
in  tbe  State 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


Tralford  Special  for  ’96 

TWFORD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  O^ord  St*. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


Bicycle  Pumps 


15  Different  Styles. 

AND  PUMPS 
FOOT  PUMPS 
FLOOR  PUMPS 
POWER  PUMPS 


£  “CYCLONES’’ 

ARE  BEST. 


Insist  upon 

having  them. 


of  all  kinds,  perfect  ot 
guaranteed.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers. 


The  Davis  &  Stevens; fflfg.  Co., 

.SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 

Rational  J)eealeomania  go. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING, 
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<1NTIL  THE  MILLENNIUM 

arrives,  poor,  frail  humanity  will  be  afflicted  with  in-  I 
firmities  of  one  hind  or  another — until  that  time  ! 
absolute  perfection  will  be  impossible.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  in  poor  health-.in  | 
other  words,  that  sickness  and  disease  are  the  results  i 
of  our  own  indiscretion— that  we  might  live  instead  I 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  as  the  Bible  tells  us  is  - 
the  allotted  age  of  man--  to  many,  very  many  more  ' 
years  than  that  if  we  were  extra  careful  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  our  bodies. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  with  the  great  I 
change  in  the  manner  of  shoeing  the  population— 
from  the  old-time  '‘individual  lasts”  made  to  tit  the 
shape  of  one's  feet,  upon  which  the  old-time  shoe- 
maker  manufactured  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoe  ,  to  the 
present  system  in  vogue  of  ready-made  shoes— that  i 
the  change  in  this  one  article  alone  has  really  been 
the  cause  of  a  g  eat  deal  of  discomfort  to  us  all?  i 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  o  d-time  “last,”  wnen 
properly  made,  was  the  true  meihod  of  Uttiug  one’s 
feet.  To-day  we  go  into  one  of  the  fine  shoe  stores 
and  there  we  are  “supposed”  to  be  fitted— but  in 
reality,  we  take  a  half  size  larger  shoe  tnan  we 
shouid,  for  fear  that  if  we  take  a  little  smaller,  we 
would  be  “cramped.”  Now.  it  is  just  as  bad  to  have 
a  shoe  that  is  a  ittle  too  large  as  one  that  cramps 
the  foot.  The  motion  of  the  foot  in  the  shoe,  rubbing 
against  the  leather,  makes  the  skin  callous,  and  in  a 
very  little  while  a  corn  is  the  result.  Well,  what  ! 
next  ?  The  “A-Corn  Salve”  by  all  means  is  the  next 
thing  you  want.  Proper  applica. ion  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  make  of  salve  will  do  wonders  for  you.  Follow 
the  printed  instructions  exactly,  and  in  a  little  while 
that  hard  surface  which  has  been  formed  on  the 
skin  will  have  disappeared.  There  are  many  salves 
but  if  you  take  our  advice,  insist  upon  “  A-Corn 
Salve.”  We  know  what  it  is  doing  for  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  peopie  to-day  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  :-alves  are  doing.  This 
is  a  certainity.  We  would  advise  taking  no  risks  in  ! 
the  matter— for  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  so. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

the  corn 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN  !  NO  POISON  ! 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for  I 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Philadelphia 


The  Bicycle  Atomizer  m  “B.  A.”  Compound 

CLEANS  WHEELS  ANbPR  EVENT/  RUST 

Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bicvcles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
wheel  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust,  lubricating  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

“  B.  A.”  COMPOUND  used  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  of  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 

THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 

Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 

- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 


. MANUFACTURED  BY . 

THE  BICYCLE  UTOffllZEK  GO. , .  2706  North _ Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  DF  ALL 

“Happy 
The  Thought” 

Lamp. 


Geo.  W.  Nock,  i46  n.  4th  st.,  Phiia.,  pa. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


GENERAL  AGENT. 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DO  YOU  WANT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustworthy  Service  at  low  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  eaeh  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  Intelligence  Dept. 
Rooms  9,  10,  ii,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


Associated  Trade  and  Industrial 


..ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


Press, 

.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Simplex 

WMit  V.V5.T  Vti'VS'WS.'t.SS 


[patented! 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOOL_ 


WITH  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 


IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT. 

SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  for  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  of  PLUGS 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1004  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Cycling.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 
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YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  for  10c., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  for  5c. 
Full  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


(Connecticut  general 
IJnsurance 
(Comp&ngt 


•  ■  •-gJL—,  Hartford 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle-- 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfield’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
secret  of  an  easy  running  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

35  North  7th  Street,  -  Philada. 


fid  your  books  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  1%  and  i  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 
(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

$85  &  $100 


PENN  SICyCbE  CO^PANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement! 

Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Cay  wood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 


Hltohoook Specialty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


BICYCLE  WATCH 

^and  HOLDER 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


yiCORINfl. 

A  positive  cure  for  weak  men  restores  lost  or 
failing  vitality  from  whatever  cause.  $1.00  bottle 
lasts  a  month  At  drug  stores.  Prepared  by 
EUROPEAN  MEDICAL  COMPANY, 

1125  Spruce  SI  reft,  ^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hill  CYCLE  NAME  PLATES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street,  New  York. 


Complete,  $1.50  to  $2  00 

10,000  Mile  Repeating  Cyclometer. ..$1.00 


Celebrated  Globe  Vapor  Lamp .  2.50 

Carriage  and  Buggy  Meter .  2  00 


Laughlin  Fountain  Pen  (i6kgold)...  1.00 

— GUARANTEED  SATISFACTORY — 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Laughlin  Pen  Company, 

NEW  HAVEN,  INDIANA. 


rLAVELL  0 


BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


-»-ALLTHE  DEALERS  SAY-»- 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 


Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


It.  E.  WflltTOfl,  flgt.,  Smarthmotfe,  Pa. 
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THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 

WITH  double:  LENS 

Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 

- CYCLE  DEALERS... 

Single  Lens,  price  $3.00.  "  '  Double  Lens,  price  $5.00. 

SHARPLESS  5  WATTS.  Mhkers. 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  — 


Tony  Gavin,  the  record  breaking  “Cop¬ 
per”  of  the  Buffalo  police  force,  who 
lowered  the  record  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York  a  few  days  ago,  said  yesterday  : 
“If  I  hadn’t  put  ‘Plugine’,  the  liquid  tire 
mender,  in  my  tires  before  starting  I  am 
positive  I  never  could  have  reached  New 
York  in  the  time  I  did.  Several  times  I 
was  compelled  to  ride  over  broken  glass, 
and  the  only  thing  I  noticed  was  a  slight 
escape  of  air,  and  the  puncture  was  in¬ 
stantly  mended  by  “Plugine.”  No,  said 
Mr.  Gavin  in  conclusion,  “I  was  not 
hired  by  the  Plugine  Company  to  use 
their  tire  compound.  It  was  recommended 
to  me  by  a  friend  just  before  starting,  and 
I  am  now  glad  I  used  it.” 

Daily  American  Wheelmen , 
July  24,  1896. 


Tie  Pldgihe  Comm, 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

—^Cleveland,  OMo. 

[Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 
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BICYCLES 


Recognizing  the  universal  demand — we]  have 
placed  on  sale  two  strictly  high  class  Bicycles 
at  popular  prices : 


The  “S.  &  C.” 
at  $47-50 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$85.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


The  “MERION” 
at  $70.00 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$100.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


A  choice  of  different  makes  of  saddles,  tires, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  buyers. 

We  also  place  on  sale  a  full  line  of  Bicycle 
Sundries  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Repairing  Bicycles,  whether  of  our  own  makes 
or  of  others,  will  be  promptly  done  at  low  prices. 


Filbert  Street  Front — 


— Main  Aisle. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

PHlItA&EIiPHlA. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  9.  Philadelphia,  August  28,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


First  Rider;— “Good  idea  that,  by  Jove  we’ll  get  in  the  game  and  beat  or 


bust ! : 


Second  Rider 

wouldn 


. _ (gloomily)  “We,  you  forget  that  I  do  not  ride  a  Rambler  or  G.  &  J.  tire' 

aldn’tbe  in  it.  You’re  right  old  man  the  Rambler  wheel  and  the  G.  &  J.  t 


could  I  enter  with  my  wheel  1 
\’t  be  beat.’’ 
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WOOD  IS  GOOD 


Neat,  Strong,  Durable,  Connecting 
Parts  Aluminum,  Nickel  Alloy 
Bearings  and  Fittings  same 
as  a  Hundred  Dollar 
Wheel. 

Strictly  High  Grade 


Price,  $50.00 

Joints  will  never  loosen. 


Build  Vour  Owu  Hlfcecl'— 

hiiwm  Frame,  sie.00 

BEARINGS  AND  FITTINGS 
SUPPLIED,  K.  D. 

The  easiest  running  frame  in  the 
market. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


HLLWOOD 


ux>. 


\\  a 


A  Boon  to  Bicycle  Riders... 

HANDLEBAR  ADJUSTABLE 

Second  growth  Hickory  any  style 

Sample,  $2.50 

Reversible  Hickory  Handlebar 

Sample,  $2.00 

The  bars  are  specially  treated,  and  will  not  warp  or 
shrink.  Ready  to  deliver  in  any  quantities.  No 
numbness  of  the  wrists. 


0 

0 

D 


We  can  also  furnish  Indies  and  Gents 
wheels,  everything  up  to  date. 

(LADIES’) 

tEhe  ^favorite,  $50.00 

(CENTS): 

tThe  Udeal,  $50.00 

Good  discounts  to  the  trade  .  .  . 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
Send  for  Catalogue  — 


* 

* 


Allwood  Cycle  Co. 

(R.  57)  34  PARR  f*OW 

New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 


(Cleveland 


The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 


In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 

In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  barge  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation.  Watch  the  name  plate. 
1896  samples  have  arrived,  boeal  Agents  wanted. 

830  Arch  Street.  H*  ft.  Ltozier  &>  Co. 


SEE  TUAT  ROLLER 
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Don’t  SanA-paper  your  tires 


BY  THE  USE)  OF  THE  FOOT 
OR  SCRAPING  BRAKE . 


THE  mUNSFlELD  HOLLER  BRAKE, 

Weight,  9  oz.  Patent  Pending.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  brake  is  made  of  steel,  handsomely  nickled-plated.  The  Roller  is  of 
hard  wood  with  vulcanized  fibre  bearings  and  friction  washers,  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  adjust  themselves  for  gradual  or  effective  work. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  the  frame  quickly.  It  will  insure  you  absolute  control  on  a  hill. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a  lady’s  mount.  It  will  not  vibrate  and  scar  the  enamel. 

It  conforms  with  the  position  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pedals. 

Should  the  chain  break,  or  the  rider  lose  the  pedals  the  wheel  can  be  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

For  Sale  by  all  the  Leading  Cycle  Houses  and  Dealers  in  Bicycle  Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED 

...BY,,. 


JOHN  Y.  panne  &  CO.,  81L"! 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  $2.10 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Triumph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia: — Gentlemen:— I  take  great 
pleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
have  a  S Conner,  ’96  wheel,  with 
G.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you«  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  l  have  had 
jn  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
:ave  had  no  occasion  to  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  not  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

.J.  C.  CLIPS H Ail 
Philadelphia,  July  5.  '96. 

Office  of\  the  John  Rhoads  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  13. 
’96:— Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : — Gentlemens— 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  I  have  not  bad  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  yon  ap¬ 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -to-day  89  they  were 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
office  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  valve;  at 
least  I  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It,  for 
I  con’d  not  think  of  mnnlng  it 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  up  the  tires. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  “hit,”  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  it  proven 
to  him  that  all  you  claim  is  true. 
I  am.  '  '  Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  FRANKLTN  RHOADS. 

Triumph  Valve  Company.  Phila¬ 
delphia  : — Gentlemen :— I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months,  in  which  time  I  have  not 
pnmped  air  in  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  it*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  it  the  same  prais.  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith. 

Sec‘y  Eel  1  pee  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia.  June  4.  *96. 


“ltWilMoUcak 


HJhy  Suffer  Discomfort  cuith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatic  Tire. 


—•WHEN  THE— 


’97  Triumph  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  lor  the  balance  of  the  season  nj  1896.  Rememher  you  have  nearly  all  Sommer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  ’97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
yon.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  yoor  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  lire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  whee, .  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  100  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 


Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

Wfjg,  for  me  small  sum  ot  One  Dollar,  softer  (rot  Leaky  Valves. 

TrIUHPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


s 


A  GOOD VALVE 
IS  CHEAP  AT 
A  FAIR  PRICE 
THE  TRIUMPH 
VALVE  IS  A 
GOOD  VALVE. 

FOR  $1.00 
YOU  GET  $10 
WORTH  OF 
SAFETY  AND 
COMFORT. 
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Rvery  J^eader^^^ 


Of  American  Cycling  should  stop  at  27  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  see  the  line  of 
wheels  manufactured  by  the 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

The  same  capital  and  energy  which  have  built  up  their  immense  paper  business  is  back  of  every  bicycle 
built  by  them  and  their  name-plate  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  fulfilment. 

For  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  highest  grade  wheel  GREAT  SCOTT  ( which  is  after  all 
really  the  cheapest)  they  manufacture  two  other  grades. 

THE  CLARENCE 

is  a  middle  grade  wheel  although  equal  to  many  of  the  $  100  wheels  on  the  market. 

To  meet  the  popular  demand  there  is  still  a  lower  priced  wheel 

THE  SCOTIA 

In  appearances  this  is  as  graceful  and  strong  as  the  others  but  of  course  not  quite  so  highly  finished 
or  as  good  material. 

....Every  Wheel  is  Fully  Guaranteed.... 


Scott  Paper  Company,  Limited, 

27  North  Sixth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Buy  of  the  Manufacturer  and  be  Satisfied.  rSo  Tedious  Delays  for  Parts. 


To  Bicycle  Ridefs. 


WE  MAKE  OUR  TUBE  — 

FIFTY  CARBON  STEE 


OF 


Because  a  Tube  like  this  of 


Is  just  as  strong  as 

a  Tube  like  this  of 


It  is  now  recognized  to  be  jus 
as  essential  for  bicycle  riders  as  i 
is  for  horsemen  to  know  the  “pos¬ 
sibilities”  of  tbeir  “mounts.”  In 
these  days  of  cheap  wheels  many 
of  them  have  already  discovered 
by  actual  experience  that  it  is 
only  by  systematic  methods  and 
thorough  inspection  of  the  best 
manufacturers  that  a  surplus  of 
safety  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  bicy¬ 
cle,  but  no  system,  no  inspection, 
no  guarantee  can  result  in  more 
than  a  good  guess  without  the  use 
of  the  most  reliable  material. 

The  most  serious  bicycle  ac¬ 
cidents  result  from  breaking  of 
tube.  These  accidents  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  using 
ours.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  POPE  TUBE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


While  weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  loi 


and  TWENTY -FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


&  J.  Offer  “3000  flile”  Souvenir’s 
The  Thing! 


“For  riding  3000  miles  upon  a  ‘Rambler  Bicycle’  fitted 
with  G.  &J.  tires,  or  any  make  of  wheel  fitted  with 
G.  &J.  Tires.” 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  SOUVENIR 


with  name  engraved  upon  it. 


NOTE:— (1.) 


(2.) 


(3.) 

(4.) 

(5-) 

(6.) 


This  beautiful  souvenir  is  stamped  from  a  fine  quality  of  gold, 
made  to  represent  an  old  worn  coin,  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  cheap  fac-similes  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  badges  of  the  “96  Rambler  Meet  Clubs”  at  the  Louisville 
L-  A.  W.  Meet. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  souvenirs  which  one  rider 
may  earn.  He  will  receive  one  for  each  three  thousand  miles 
ridden. 

Contestants  should  register  mileage  once  a  week  with  the  local 
Rambler  agent. 

When  3000  miles  have  been  ridden  riders  should  request  the 
local  Rambler  agent  to  send  for  a  “blank  application  for 
souvenir”  one  for  each  three  thousand  miles. 

The  contestant  having  the  greatest  mileage  for  the  season 
will  receive  besides  a  souvenir  for  each  3000  miles,  $300 
or  $200  in  GOLD  according  to  his  mount. 

Send  for  the  new  book  “GOLD”  and  get  full  particulars  of 
the  “17  G.  &  J.  Offers.” 


have  been  received  from 

A.  D.  Cooper,  Chicago,  (Mr.  Cooper  also  leads  for  the 
greatest  individual  mileage  prize)  2  souvenirs. 

W.  E-  Loud,  Springfield  Mass. 

C.  A.  Sorenson,  San  Francesco,  Cal. 

A.  Phillips,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jacob  Olsen,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  W.  Van  Buskirk,  Mt.  Carroll,  Ill. 

Alex.  Hughes,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sam  Hay,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill. i 
Grant  Green,  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  Leasure,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


D.  W.  Cusack,  Edgewater,  Iowa. 

Walter  L  Fry,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Jos.  A.  Du  Four,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

A.  S.  Haines,  Medford,  N.  J. 

Chas.  E  Barkl,  Lesterville,  So.  Dakota. 
Robt.  C.  Warreu,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

H.  J.  Gillingham,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frank  M.  Edmonds,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
W.  M.  Townsend,  Syracuse,  N. 

G.  H.  Wellington,  Los  Angrles,  Cal. 


Club  Mileage. 

Rambler  Club  still  leads  for  tho  $400  in  GOLD  PRIZE),  for  greatest  mileage  in  the  club  on  Rambler  bicycles, 
^etic  and  determined  competitors. 

R  YOU  RIDE  A  RAMBLER  OR  NOT,  THE  “GOLD”  PAMPHLET  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 


QORMDLLY  5  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

(  85  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO. 

RiniMP  1  174  COLUMBUS  AVE.  BOSTON. 

niLMNu  I  1325  l4thST.N.W.WASHINGTON,D.C. 

An.nrw.ro  1  939  to  945  8th  A  V  E.  N  E  W  YO  R  K  . 

ACADEMIES  I  342-344  flatbush  ave.  Brooklyn' 

V  201  WOODWARDAVE.DETROIT, MICH. 
FOREIGN  BRANCH - COVENTRY,  ENG. 

HANDSOME  AAUiLil  CATALOGUE  FREE  CM  APPLICATION 


Southeast  Branch  House  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pittsburgh  J.  B.  Kaercher;  Phila  Chas.  S.  Smith  &  Co. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cyole  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

133*  MARKET  STREET, 

r.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


N«w  York  and  Chicago* 


Subsorlptan,  Ons  Yaar,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $?.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyollng,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  August  28,  1896. 


MILITARY  CYCLING. 

Uniform  success  seems  to  be  following 
the  course  of  the  first  regular  cycling 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Army  authorities.  Lieutenant  Moss  and 
about  a  dozen  fully  accoutered  and  pro¬ 
visioned  soldiers  are  on  a  thousand  miles 
ride  through  the  western  country,  mostly 
through  mountainous  regions.  On  one 
occasion  last  week  this  detachment  cov¬ 
ered  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  in 
twenty-two  hours,  a  noteworthy  piece  of 
wTork.  In  doing  this  they  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range. 

*  *  * 

FAIR  RECOGNITION. 

New  York  City  seems  to  be  setting 
the  pace  in  the  matter  of  the  recognition 
of  the  interests  of  the  public  in  their 
relation  to  cycling.  A  vast  amount  of 
repaving  of  streets  in  the  metropolitan 
district  has  been  going  on  during  the 
past  year,  and  more  is  promised.  The 
construction  of  cycle  paths  has  received 
considerable  attention,  and  in  the  use 
of  such  great  thoroughfares  as  the 
Boulevard  the  interests  of  the  cycling 


public  seem  to  be  carefully  looked  after. 
The  example  of  New  York  City  can  be 
followed  to  advantage  by  our  other  large 
centres  of  social  life. 

*  *  * 

POLITICAL  CYCLING. 

In  the  domain  of  politics  the  bicycle 
seems  to  be  coming  into  use.  In  the 
cities  of  Chicago  and  New  York  a  great 
deal  of  work  is  already  being  done  by 
cyclers.  Associations  have  been  formed, 
mostly  in  Republican  circles,  looking  to 
the  employment  of  the  bicycle  in  cam¬ 
paign  work.  Only  last  week  in  New 
York  city  a  club  of  wheelmen,  under  the 
MeKinley-Hobart  banner,  numbering 
some  one  hundred,  paraded  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Republican  candidates  for 
the  fall  Presidential  election.  The  men 
were  all  dressed  in  white  caps,  dark 
coats,  white  duck  trousers  and  white 
shoes.  Fastened  to  each  handle  bar  was 
a  pennant  bearing  the  words  “McKinley 
Cycle  League,  State  of  New  York.”  On 
the  handle  bars  of  the  wheels  were  also 
attached  lighted  Japanese  lanterns,  and 
the  parade  was  a  pretty  sight  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  the  streets,  attracting 
great  attention. 

This  would  seem  to  show  that  before 
the  campaign  is  over  the  cycling  element 
will  be  heard  from  after  a  fashion  that 
will  mean  something.  In  Chicago  there 
is  a  concerted  movement  to  form  what 
shall  be  an  organization  of  cyclers  in  the 
MeKinley-Hobart  interest,  which  shall 
reach  out  over  the  entire  country  and  it 
is  fair  to  presume  tnat  the  Bryan-Sew- 
all  campaign  managers  will  do  some¬ 
thing  or  tne  same  sort.  Cyclers  as  a 
body  should  not  lose  sight  of  their  own 
interests,  and  in  taking  part  in  politics, 
local  or  national,  they  snould  see  that 
then-  power  and  innuence  are  used  to 
still  further  advance  the  cause  of  good 
roads,  and  other  matters  now  receiving 
ana  uouna  to  receive  legislative  attention. 

a  a  a 

CAU  LON  AnER  DARK. 

Care  should  be  exercised  by  cyclers 
when  traversing  those  suburban  roads 
which  after  dark  are  not  lighted  by 
electricity  or  gas.  The  lamp  on  a  bicycle 
has  very  often  the  tendency  to  make 
the  rider  oblivious  to  all  that  goes  011 
except  within  the  distance  penetrated  by 
its  rays.  The  contrast  between  its  bright¬ 
ness  and  the  gloom  of  a  dark  night, 
along  a  tree-shaded  road,  is  very  great 
and  has  the  effect  of  causing  trepidation 
or  hesitation  upon  the  occurring  of  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common.  Caution 
should  be  exercised  by  riders,  for  there 
is  always  danger  in  the  dark  from  swift¬ 
ly  moving  teams. 

*  *  * 

PRIVILEGES  ON  lOW-PATHS. 

We  understand  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company  and  Lehigh  Valley 
Navigation  Company  are  opposed  to  al¬ 
lowing  cyclers  to  use  the  canal  tow- 
paths  coming  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  have  refused  permission  to  riders 
on  several  occasions  lately  to  use  the 
same.  They  say  that  bicycle  riders 
frighten  the  mules  used  to  draw  the 


canal  boats,  and  further  state  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  animals  have  been  drowned 
by  reason  of  being  scared  by  bicycle 
riders  on  the  tow-path.  Perhaps  some 
member  of  the  genus  “scorcher”  is  to 
blame  for  any  such  mishap,  and  if  so, 
it  is  the  old  story  of  the  many  having  to 
suffer  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  few. 
For  ourselves  we  do  not  see  that  there 
should  be  any  great  objection  to  the 
granting  of  permits  for  the  use  of  the 
tow-path  by  bicycle  riders.  Only  those 
who  really  wanted  to  use  the  path  would 
take  the  trouble  to  apply  for  permission 
to  do  so,  and  promiscuous  riding  upon 
the  same  would  therefore  not  be  likely 
to  occur.  In  a  short  time  it  would 
seem  to  be  probable  that  the  animals 
used  to  draw  the  barges,  whether  they 
be  mules  or  horses,  would  get  accustom¬ 
ed  to  the  passing  bicycler,  and  the  bi¬ 
cycler  could  be  instructed  to  dismount 
and  lay  his  wheel  to  one  side  upon  the 
approach  of  a  boat.  The  canal  author¬ 
ities  could  very  well  oblige  the  public 
if  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  see 
the  matter  in  this  light. 

a  a  a 

THE  WAY  THE  WIND  BLOWS. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the 
universal  uoe  into  which  the  bicycle  has 
come  is  offered  by  the  appearance  of 
racks  for  bicycles  at  many  points  where 
the  placing  of  the  same  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  redound  to  the  interests  of  those 
placing  them.  Outside  of  drug  stores  and 
such  places  in  most  of  our  large  cities 
the  bicycle  rack  is  becoming  quite  an 
institution.  At  the  seashore  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle  is 
offered  by  the  numerous  signs  hung 
out  by  the  shoeblacks  at  their  stands 
setting  forth  the  legend,  "Bicycles  Clean¬ 
ed  Here.”  Everybody  is  giving  counten¬ 
ance  to  the  modern  ‘wheel,”  and  its  days 
of  usefulness  are  really  only  commenc¬ 
ing.  i  _ L  A 

AAA 

A  KOVEL,  ROAD  WAV. 

A  new  kind  of  highway  is  being  tried 
in  California.  It  consists  of  a  gutter 
steel  track  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  five  inches  wide,  flat  on  the  bottom, 
with  sides  half  an  inch  high,  then  ex¬ 
tending  outward  one  and  a  half  inches, 
then  down  the  same.  It  is  spiked  to  a 
longitudinal  timber  laid  on  cross  ties, 
no  spike  heads  being  on  the  surface,  and 
the  track  is  perfectly  smooth;  the  laying 
is  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches 
from  centre  to  centre — the  standard 
gauge  of  all  the  wagons  and  railroad 
cars.  The  middle  and  sides  are  filled  in 
with  stone,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  structure 
is  a  macadamized  road,  with  steel  tracks 
for  the  wagon  wheels;  and  on  this  kind 
of  track  one  horse  will  draw  twenty 
times  as  much  as  on  a  dirt  road,  and 
the  economic  revolution  involved  in  such 
a  plan  is  not  to  be  doubted,  in  view  of 
the  statement  officially  made,  namely, 
that  freight  can  be  hauled  on  such  a 
steel  track  road  for  lees  than  half  the 
average  charge  on  lateral  roads. 
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PELICAN 


Hi*  Bicycle  Suit. 

A  bicycle  brute 
Gave  his  whistle  a  toot; 

But  the  man  didn’t  hear,  for  he 
Was  a  deaf  mute. 

1he_  victim  has  sworn  he 
Will  see  an  attorney, 
the  oyeler  will  soon  have  a 
Bicycle  suit. 

Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser. 


GOOD  FOR  “GOTHAM.” 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Gen¬ 
eral  Coliis  is  Called  the  “Wheel¬ 
men’s  Friend.” 

Greater  New  York  lias  not  as  yet  got 
done  providing  conveniences  for  the  great 
army  of  people  who  ride  bicycles  within 
her  borders. 

General  Coliis,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  has  made  arrangements  by 
which  the  Boulevard  will  be  brilliantly 
lighted  on  the  darkest  nights.  He  has 
instituted  a  system  of  Welsbach  lights 
on  the  Boulevard  from  Seventy-second 
street  to  Ninetieth  street.  Commission¬ 
er  Coliis  also  says  that  work  will  be 
commenced  very  shortly  on  the  contracts 
for  paving  the  east  side  of  the  boulevard 
with  asphalt,  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
street.  The  contractors  will  soon  com¬ 
mence  laying  the  asphalt  pavement  in 
First  avenue,  from  Fifty-ninth  street  to 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street.  When 
this  is  completed  it  will  give  a  clean 
smooth  roadway  from  the  Battery  to  the 
north  line  of  Central  Park. 

These  improvements  have  caused  the 
Commissioner  to  be  called  the  wheel¬ 
men  s  friend.  This  title  will  be  applied 
even  more  frequently  when  the  work  on 
Madison  avenue  is  completed. 

A  strip  of  asphalt  four  feet  in  width 
is  being  laid  on  either  side  of  the  drive¬ 
way,  midway  between  the  curb  and  the 
street  car  tracks.  If  it  proves  the  suc¬ 
cess  Commissioner  Coliis  anticipates  it 
will  speedily  be  established  on  other  of 
the  important  thoroughfares  of  the  West 
side  which  are  paved  with  granite. 

First  U.  S.  A.  Cycling-  Expedition  is 
Now  on  tbe  Road. 

A  dispatch  from  Helena,  Mont.,  dated 
August  19,  says:  “Lieutenant  Moss, 
Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry, 
and  eight  soldiers  heavily  accoutered 
and  carrying  four  days’  rations,  covered 
the  distance  between  Fort  Missoula  and 
Harrison,  132  miles,  including  the  pass¬ 
age  of  Rocky  Range,  in  twenty-two 
hours,  on  bicycles.  The  heaviest  wheel, 
with  pack  and  rider,  weighed  272 
pounds,  lightest  202  pounds. 

This  is  the  first  detachment  put  on  the 
road  by  the  United  States  army,  to  test 
the  practicability  of  the  bicycle  as  a 
machine  for  military  purposes  in  a 
mountainous  country.  The  tour  covers 
1000  miles.  Lieutenant  Moss  expects  to 
show  better  wheel  time  than  foot  sol¬ 
diers  or  troopers  can  make  on  a  march 
in  the  mountain  region. 


This  Was  a  Sheep. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  English  girl,  who, 
riding  her  bicycle  down  a  grass  slope, 
came  across  a  sheep,  which  was  lying 
down  exactly  in  her  way.  Much  to  the 


consternation  of  her  friends,  who  were 
watching  the  performance,  she  apparent¬ 
ly  attempted  to  jump  the  animal.  The 
bicycle  was  more  or  less  damaged,  the 
sheep’s  feelings  were  hurt,  and  the  lady 
got  a  black  eye.  “But  why  did  you  do 
it?”  they  asked  her.  “I  do  it!”  was  the 
indignant  reply.  “I  rang  my  bell  as  loud 
as  I  could,  but  the  silly  creature  would 
not  get  out  of  the  way.” 


Tbe  Girls  Who  Wheeling  Go. 


When  through  the  Park  sweet  Mary  takes 
a  ride  I  feel  quite  scary, 

For  she’s  donned  a  fetching  cycling  suit, 
and  all  the  boys  they  say, 

She’s  a  daisy,  she’s  a  beauty  and  it  really 
seems  my  duty 

For  to  warn  her  that  she’s  getting  just 
a  trifle  bit  too  gay. 

There  was  a  time  when  walking  under¬ 
neath  the  trees  and  talking 
I  had  Mary  to  myself,  but  now  she’s 
shooting  here  and  there* 

With  Ned  and  Tom  and  Harry  on  a  tandem 
made  to  carry 

Only  two,  and  that  is  where  three  is  not 
in  it  with  a  pair. 

There’s  nothing  I  can  figure  but  to  get 
myself  a  “jigger” 

To  be  in  the  swim  with  Mary,  and  be 
even  don't  you  know; 

With  these  cycling  cranks  who,  running 
all  the  world  just  now,  are  cunning 
Chaps  and  bound  to  collar  all  the  girls 
who  will  a  “wheeling”  go. 

TOWNSEND  THOMAS. 


Beats  Horseback:  Riding. 

From  the  experience  of  Troy  N.  Y., 
it  would  seem  that  horseback  riding  has 
taken  in  city  localities  a  back  seat  to  bi¬ 


cycle  riding.  In  that  city  a  local  au¬ 
thority  says  that  there  is  at  present  little 
or  no  horseback  riding. 

Several  years  ago  a  few  lovers  of  the 
healthful  sport  rode  their  horses  from 
the  city  to  neighboring  country  resorts. 
They  found  pleasure  in  the  exercise,  and 
a  number  of  horsemen  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  riding  were  it  not  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  swift  bicycle.  The  number 
of  women  in  the  city  who  rode  horses 
were  few,  but  they  looked  attractive  in 
the  saddle,  and  there  was  no  douot  that 
the  exercise  was  healthful.  But  a  wo¬ 
man  on  horseback  to-day  would  excite 
almost  as  much  attention  as  women  did 
when  they  first  passed  through  our 
streets  on  wheels. 


A  Foreign  Verdict. 

“No  power  will  every  persuade  me  that 
in  the  matter  of  getting  on  and  oh  the 
man’s  bicycle  is  as  convenient  as  the 
woman’s,”  writes  Henry  Labouchere.  “I 
suppose  that  when  first  the  present 
form  of  bicycle  was  invented  the  cross¬ 
bar  was  deemed  necessary  for  strength, 
and  that  when  women  took  to  this  mode 
of  progression  the  bar  was  found  not  to 
be  needed.  But  bicycle  makers  probably 
make  a  larger  profit  on  masculine  frames, 
and  therefore  they  insist  on  perpetuating 
the  absurdity,  while  buyers  are  such 
fools  as  to  fancy  that  there  is  something 
unmanly  in  riding  on  what  goes  by  the 
name  of  a  woman’s  cycle.” 


A  Long  Trip. 

John  J.  Brough,  a  merchant  of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
around  the  world,  which  consumed  ex¬ 
actly  a  year.  Mr.  Brough  traveled  on  a 
bicycle  wherever  possible.  Of  the  60,- 
000  miles  covered  by  him  40,000  were  by 
water,  12,000  on  his  wheel,  and  the  rest 
by  railroad  in  different  countries. 

When  Mr.  Brough  sailed  from  New 
York  on  August  17,  1895,  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Cyrus 
B.  Forsyth,  of  Canada.  The  two  landed 
at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  and  while  on  a 
tour  of  the  island  Mr.  Forsyth  fell  from 
his  bicycle  and  his  arm  was  broken,  so 
Mr.  Brough  proceeded  alone. 

At  Frankfort  he  won  a  50-mile  bicycle 
race,  and  with  it  a  prize  of  $100.  At 
Constantinople  he  was  in  prison  for  three 
nights  and  two  days  for  being  without 
a  passport. 


Austrian  Law. 

Austrian  Police  Magistrates  have  re¬ 
cently  rendered  two  important  decisions 
affecting  bicycles.  One  is  that  a  rider  is 
guilty  of  criminal  negligence,  and  is 
guilty  of  reckless  riding,  if  he  permits 
his  wheel  to  become  unmanageable.  The 
other  is  that  a  rider  is  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  if  he  raises  both  hands  from 
the  handle  bars  at  the  same  time. 


The  Empress  of  Japan  and  her  ladies 
have  taken  to  the  steel  horse,  and  cycle 
on  a  maze  of  walks  made  on  purpose  for 
them  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  imperial 
gardens. 
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Bending;  Forward, 

Oh,  youth,  who,  bending  forward,  rides 
apace. 

With  melancholy  stamped  upon  your  face. 
Pursuing  pleasure  with  a  frenzied  eye, 

Yet  mocked  by  her,  however  fast  you  fly, 
Are  you  aware  how  horrible  you  look? 

No  guy  invented  for  a  picture  book 
Was  ever  a  more  painful  sight  than  thou, 
Lord  of  the  bent  back  and.  the  anxious 
brow. 

Oh,  sit  up  straight  and  try  to  wear  a  smile! 
Be  less  intent  to  pile  up  mile  on  mile, 
Enjoy  the  prospect  as  you  glide  along— 
The  trees,  the  sunshine,  and  the  robin’s 
song. 

To  us  who  view  you  scorching  day  by  day, 
Bent  on  your  bar  in  such  an  awkward  way, 
You  are  the  homeliest  thing  on  earth,  my 
lad. 

Oh.  sit  up  straight,  and  make  the  land¬ 
scape  glad ! 

—Robert  Grant  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 


THE  GOSPEL  CYCLERS. 
Salvation  Army  Not  in  it  YVith  tlie 
Cycling'  New  Crusade. 

Parson  Hazel,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  is 
going  on  what  he  calls  a  “bicycle  ride 
for  God.”  He  intends  to  make  a  mis¬ 
sionary  tour  awheel.  Speaking  of  his 
determination,  he  said  to  a  New  York 
Journal  man: 

I  will  use  a  tandem  with  a  reversible 
rear  seat — a  sort  of  pulpit  bicycle,  so 
to  speak-as  it  gives  the  speaker  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  face  those  to  whom  his  words 
are  addressed,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  rider  on  the  front  seat  will  keep 
the  machine  in  motion.  Such  a  wheel 
would  be  only  serviceable  when  address¬ 
ing  an  audience  on  motion  on  their 
wheels,  as  we  will  do. 

If  my  ideas  are  realized — and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not 
be,  as  they  have  already  passed  from 
the  early  stages  of  doubt — the  result 
will  be  a  bicycle  crusade  of  religion,  in 
which  the  modem  steed  of  man  -will 
act  as  important  a  part,  and  be  as  great 
an  encourager  as  were  the  exaltations 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  with  the  first  cru¬ 
saders,  -when  Christian  knights  battled 
with  the  infidels  of  the  East. 

I  shall  organize  groups  of  Christian 
workers,  each  riding  a  bicycle  bearing 
the  emblem  of  the  organization,  “The 
Gospel  Cyclers.”  Their  mission  shall  be 
to  spread  God’s  word  literally  through 
highways  and  byways. 

For  months  past  I  have  had  this  plan 
under  consideration,  and  I  think  that  I 
am  now  in  a  position  to  speak  of  it  as 
an  assured  fact.  I  can  conceive  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  well-organized  band  of  “Gos¬ 
pel  Cyclers”  should  not  find  as  much 
missionary  work  to  do  as  the  city  mis¬ 
sionary  or  worker  among  the  scattered 
settlements  of  the  extreme  North  and 
far  West. 

It  is,  primarily,  work  that  we  expect, 
and  not  pleasure,  and  following  out  our 
present  plans,  the  bicycle  is  merely  a 
means  to  an  end.  I  maintain  that  the 
man  whose  purpose  is  to  do  good  to  his 
fellows  should  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  as  modern  science  advances  and  puts 
greater  and  better  facilities  in  our  way 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  every 
such  means. 

Nobody  ever  thought  it  remarkable 
when  a  circuit  rider  mounted  his  horse 


and  rode  hundreds  of  miles  spreading  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  country,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  fact  that  the 
Gospel  is  spread  from  a  bicycle  would 
occasion  any  more  remark. 

When  we  arrive  at  a  town,  village  or 
city  we  shall  naturally  find  some  person 
or  persons  who  are  interested  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  among  their  fellow-men. 
The  average  person,  whether  he  has  the 
grace  of  God  in  his  heart  or  not,  always 
takes  some  interest  in  a  novelty,  and  if 
we  can  attract  attention  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  means  of  this  cycle  crusade  against 
sin,  then  we  have  made  a  beginning. 

Standing  by  the  roadside,  by  our 
wheels,  I  and  those  who  work  with  me 
feel  confident  that  we  will  have  some 
at  least  among  our  audiences  who  in 
no  other  way  could  be  induced  to  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Word. 

We  shall  diverge  from  the  more  direct 
roads  whenever  we  feel  inspired  to  do 
so,  and  we  may  travel  on  indefinitely 
wherever  our  labors  shall  lead  us. 
Wheeling  and  preaching  by  day,  we 
shall  stop  at  night  wherever  we  may 
happen  to  be.  Our  first  trip  will  be 
taken  toward  the  north  at  first  as  far 
as  Portland,  Me.,  but  we  shall  travel  as 
much  as  possible  off  the  regular  roads, 
hoping  in  this  manner  to  reach  many 
who  ordinarily  either  have  no  opportu¬ 
nity  or  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  hear 
the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  can  be  preached  just  as 
effectually  on  a  village  green  or  be¬ 
nt  ath  some  spreading  trees,  and  the 
preacher  can  make  his  way  from  place 
to  place  on  a  bicycle  with  just  as  much 
decorum  and  Gidliness  as  he  could  if 
his  sermons  were  delivered  in  a  costly 
structure  and  his  traveling  was  done 
on  vestibuled  trains.  The  -word  of  God 
is  the  same  whether  preached  from  a 
bicycle  or  a  platform.  The  field  of  the 
Gospel  cycler  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  place,  but  is  the  world. 


How  Tull i ng  is  Made. 

The  making  of  steel  tubing  for  use  in 
the  building  of  bicycles  has  grown  to  be 
quite  a  large  industry.  Solid  drawn 
steel  tubes  have  been  made  for  years 
for  boilers  and  general  use,  but  the  great 
demand  arose  when  the  safety  type  of 
bicycle  came  into  vogue,  the  diamond 
frame  requiring  the  use  of  a  greater 
length  of  tubing,  and  necessitating  that 
this  should  be  as  light  as  possible.  There 
are  variations  in  the  methods  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  cold  drawn  steel  tube,  but  the 
principle  of  all  is  practically  the  same. 
Only  a  very  high  class  of  steel  is  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  and  that  hitherto 
employed  has  been  chiefly  Swedish  char¬ 
coal  steel,  containing  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  carbon.  The  steel  is  taken  in 
the  form  of  a  billet  two  feet  long  and 
about  six  inches  in  diameter.  A  hole  is 
bored  through  the  centre,  and  it  is  heat¬ 
ed,  annealed,  and  rolled  into  the  form 
of  a  tube  1%  inches  in  diameter,  with 
walls  of  about  10  gauge.  This  is  then 
drawn  through  a  die  and  over  a  mandrel 
by  means  of  a  drawing  bench,  until 
about  800  feet  long,  beautifully  smooth 


and  bright  both  within  and  without. 
This  is  not  drawn  at  once,  but  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  operations,  and  between  each  of 
them  the  metal  has  to  be  repickled  and 
reannealed  to  prevent  the  crystallization 
to  which  the  drawing  process  tends  to 
give  rise.  The  first  drawings  of  the 
tube  leave  it  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  but  this  gradually  decreases 
until  a  tube  is  produced  which  is  of  the 
thickness  of  stout  writing  paper.  This 
is  the  class  of  tube  employed  in  bicycles. 


THE  AJAX  CYCLE  STAND. 

This  stand  is  made  by  the  Paris  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  South  Paris,  Me. 

It  is  readily  adjustible  to  all  patterns 
of  wheels,  and  furnishes  an  ever  ready 
and  safe  support;  it  occupies  no  addi¬ 


tional  room,  and  its  supports  are  such  as 
to  leave  both  wheels  entirely  free  to  re¬ 
volve,  making  it  an  invaluable  conven¬ 
ience  both  for  showing  and  cleaning. 

It  folds  very  compactly— a  great  conven¬ 
ience  in  shipping.  Another  style  is  made 
for  ladies’  drop  frame  wheels  on  the 
same  principle.  The  price  ranges  from 
$10.00  to  $16.00  per  dozen. 


A  Question. 

“Bowlegged?  Is  Watson  bowlegged?” 
said  his  best  friend.  “His  legs  are  such 
curves  tlat  when  he  stands  alongside  of 
his  bicycle  a  stranger  would  swear  that 
it  was  a  tricycle.”  Moralizing  on  the 
foregoing  the  Indianapolis  Journal  asks 
if  it  is  the  reason  why  some  women 
eschew  bloomers. 


In  addressing  any  person  or  firm 
mentioned  in  this  paper  we  hope  our 
readers  will  always  mention  the  “Cycle 
Trade  Journel.” 
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Happy  Chappie. 

A  broad,  broad  smile,  dear  Willie  wears, 
Of  his  face  it’s  a  regular  twister  - 
His  bicycle  suit  is  two  sizes  too  small 
To  be  worn  by  bis  athletic  sister. 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 


AN  ELECTRIC  TANDEM. 

Weiii is  Describes  the  Machine  the 
French  Use  as  a  Pacemaker. 

A1  Weinig,  the  Buffalo  wheelman,  who 
has  just  returned  to  Buffalo  from  his 
trip  abroad,  says  that  the  Frenchmen 
are  experimenting  with  electric  motors 
as  pace-making  machines  just  now. 
MM.  Aucec  and  Darracq  have  invented 
an  electric  tandem  which  is  creating 
quite  a  sensation  in  Paris. 

Weinig  says  the  machine  is  an  ordin¬ 
ary  tandem  rigged  with  an  electric  mo¬ 
tor  and  compact  storage  battery.  It 
weighs  about  20  pounds  and  generates 
two-horse  power.  The  motor  turns  at 
a  speed  of  3000  revolutions  a  minute, 
but  the  problem  of  gearing  it  down  in 
its  attachment  to  the  axle  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished.  The  motor  is 
able  to  drive  the  machine  without  aid 
from  the  riders,  but  pedals  are  provided 
as  in  the  regular  tandem,  for  the  wheel 
is  found  to  run  much  more  steadily  with 
them. 

The  man  in  front  steers,  as  in  ordinary 
tandem  riding,  while  the  rider  on  the 
second  seat  regulates  the  speed  and  acts 
as  engineer.  The  storage  battery  at 
present  in  use  is  able  to  carry  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  a  speed  of  over  forty  miles  an 
hour  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  with¬ 
out  a  change. 

The  inventors  devised  the  machine  ex¬ 
pressly  to  pace  contestants  in  time  con¬ 
tests  and  long  road  races.  In  France 
the  cost  of  hiring  pacers  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  races  is  very  considerable,  and 
24-hour  contests  become  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  management  that  is  con¬ 
ducting  them.  The  electric  tandem  is 
estimated  to  cut  down  the  expense 
about  half. 

This  machine  has  been  so  successful 
that  French  bicycle  manufacturers  are 
looking  forward  to  the  construction  of 
a  storage  motor  in  the  near  future  that 
may  be  fastened  to  ordinary  single  bi¬ 
cycles  and  will  give  effective  help  in 
climbing  hills  or  when  bursts  of  speed 
are  needed  by  tired  riders. 


Sensible  Words. 

Referring  to  recent  attacks  made  upon 
the  bicycle  as  being  a  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment  in  trade  circles,  the  American  Ma¬ 
chinist  says:  “An  American  contributor 
to  a  London  paper  says  chat  ‘millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  are  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  normal  course  of  trade 
and  diverted  into  this  one  branch,  and 
other  people  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
get  money  to  live  on.’ 

“The  wonder  is  how  anyone  can  im¬ 
agine  any  better  agency  for  the  general 
distribution  of  money  than  such  an  in¬ 
dustry  as  bicycle  making.  Such  people 
as  this  writer  imagine  that  all  the  money 
paid  for  bicycles  is  simply  put  into 
old  woolen  socks  by  the  manufacturers, 


Our  Scrap  Book. 


Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Bach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  ofthe  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  na  s 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  ^nat  may  De 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  P 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  m 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 


and  that  none  of  it  goes  into  other  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  through  the  medium  of 
bicycle  factory  employes  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  other  contributory  industries. 
We  think  the  fact  is  that  the  strong 
desire  for  wheels  has  made  the  general 
business  condition  much  better  for  the 
past  few  years  than  it  would  have  been 
without  it,  and  that  very  much  more 
money  has  been  kept  in  general  circula¬ 
tion  than  there  would  have  been  had  no 
such  strong  incentive  to  spending  money 
been  exerting  its  influence. 

“Those  people  who  are  always  declaim¬ 
ing  against  the  paralyzing  effect  of  the 
bicycle  industry  upon  other  lines  of  trade 
forget  about  the  many  thousands  of  men 
who  have  had  and  now  have  employ¬ 
ment  in  bicycle  industries,  and  who,  were 
it  not  for  this  industry,  might  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  much  less 
money  to  spend  in  lines  of  trade  where 
it  is  thought  the  “bicycle  craze”  is  ruin¬ 
ing  them.  The  lamented  millions  that 
have  been  spent  for  bicycles  have  not 
been  destroyed,  nor  have  they  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  as 
much  of  the  money  is  to-day  in  general 
circulation  as  would  have  been  had  it 
been  spent  in  any  other  way.” 


A  Daring  Feat. 

A  daring  cycling  feat  was  performed 
lately  at  Coney  Island  by  Fred.  M.  Os¬ 
good,  manager  of  the  Clermont  Avenue 
Bicycle  rink.  Mr.  Osgood,  who  has  be¬ 
come  celebrated  as  a  fearless  trick  and 
fancy  rider,  outshone  all  his  previous 
remarkable  performances  awheel,  by 
shooting  the  chutes  at  Coney  Island  on 
his  bicycle.  The  dizzy  height  and  steep 
incline  is  enough  to  appall  the  stoutest 
heart,  but  young  Osgood  went  about  his 
work  as  if  it  was  an  everyday  occur¬ 
rence.  Mounting  his  wheel,  and  with 
his  feet  fb'mly  set  on  the  pedals,  he 
fairly  flew  down  the  290-foot  stretch  of 
roadway,  and  when  the  wheel  and  rider 
struck  the  water  young  Osgood  dived 
over  the  handlebar,  and  then  enjoyed 


a  little  swim,  while  the  crowd  who 
watched  the  successful  performance  of 
the  daredevil  feat  were  recovering  from 
their  astonishment. 

It  was  claimed  that  Mr.  Osgood  rode 
at  a  speed  faster  than  a  mile  a  minute. 
How  he  managed  to  keep  his  feet  on  the 
rapidly  revolving  pedals  and  not  swerve 
from  a  straight  course  was  a  matter 
that  puzzled  a  great  number  of  bicycle 
riders  who  witnessed  the  daring  act. 


The  Simplex  Repair  Tool. 


One  of  the  most  successful  tire  repair 
tools  on  the  market  is  the  “simplex,” 
made  by  the  Bicycle  Appliance  Company, 


nut  street,  Philadelphia.  Its  operation 
is  very  simple  and  effective,  and  as  taper¬ 
ed  plugs  which  will  not  blow  out  are  sup¬ 
plied  very  permanent  repairs  are  made. 


Miss  Helen  Ward  suggests  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Tribune  that  the  much-talked-of 
reform  in  woman’s  dress  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  simple  continuation  of  the 
bicycle  dress.  Many  women,  she  says, 
after  feeling  the  freedom  of  the  latter, 
cannot  bear  to  go  back  to  the  old  tor¬ 
ments,  and  so  get  into  the  habit  of 
wearing  their  cycling  costume  in  the 
house.  From  this  it  is  only  a  step  to 
having  a  cycling  costume  made  purpose¬ 
ly  for  the  house,  and,  while  this  may 
be  as  pretty  as  the  taste  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  dictate,  it  retains  the  short 
skirt,  and  is  all  in  one  piece. 

Miss  Ward  says  some  women  venture 
to  receive  callers  in  this  attire,  and 
only  don  conventional  dress  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  20,  1896. 


To  Bicycle  Manufactur¬ 
ers  : 

United  States  Patent  Of¬ 
fice. 


Pope  Manufacturing-  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Trade-Mark  for  Bicycles 
and  Their  Parts. 


Statement  and  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Trade-Mark,  No. 
27,193,  Registered  No¬ 
vember  5,  1S95.  Appli¬ 
cation  filed  August  16, 
1&95. 


Statement. 

To  All  Whom  it  May  Con¬ 
cern  : 

Be  it  known  that  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company,  a 
corporate  body  duly  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maine  and  located  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  place  of  business  at 
Hartford,  in  the  County  of 
Hartford,  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  has  adopted  for 
its  use  a  trade-mark  for  bi¬ 
cycles  and  parts  thereof,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  full, 
clear  and  exact  specification: 

The  trade-mark  of  said  com¬ 
pany  consists  of  the  arbitrary 
symbol  comprising  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  substantial 
circular  band  or  frame,  hav¬ 
ing  a  central  open  portion 
crossed  by  a  band,  said  sym¬ 
bol  being  displayed  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  contrasting  color  or 
tint.  The  several  words,  let¬ 
ters  and  numbers  which  may 
appear  on  the  figure  form  no 
material  part  of  the  mark, 
but  may  be  varied  at  will,  and 
the  figure  itself  may  be  dis¬ 
played  in  any  color  or  colors 
on  which  the  words  and 
phrases  may  appear  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors. 

•  The  class  of  merchandise  to 
which  this  trade-mark  is  ap¬ 
propriated  is  vehicles  and  parts 
thereof,  and  the  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  goods  comprised 
in  such  class  on  which  it  is 
useu  by  said  company  is  bicy¬ 
cles  and  component  parts  en¬ 
tering  into  the  construction 
of  said  vehicles. 

The  mark  has  also  been  used 
by  printing  in  advertisements, 
in  cliculars  and  in  catalogues, 
a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  mark  in  use,  and  its  use 
is  further  contemplated  as  a 
water-mark  on  letter  paper, 
billheads  and  the  like,  and  dis¬ 
played  on  various  articles  of 
manufacture  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment. 


ESSENTIAL  FEATURE. 

A  symbol  comprising  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  substantially 
circular  band  or  frame  hav¬ 
ing  a  central  portion  crossed 
by  a  band,  said  symbol  being 
displayed  on  a  background  of 
contrasting  color  or  tint.  Used 
since  November  1,  1894. 

POPE  MFG.  CO. 
By  ARTHUR  E.  PATTISON,  Secy. 

Manufacturers  in  preparing 
their  nameplates  for  1S97  will 


please  be  governed  according¬ 
ly. 

POPE  MFG.  CO. 

Good  Things  About  Co¬ 
lumbia* — A  Few  Ex¬ 
tracts  From  Fetters  Re¬ 
ceived  hy  the  Pope  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co. 

Ten  Years  on  a  Columbia. 

“I  have  cycled  20  years,  10 
on  a  Columbia,  and  most  satis¬ 
factorily.  I  ride  a  Columbia 
now.”  R.  L.  Arrington, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Exceeded  Expectations. 

‘•The  Columbia  Model  41 
bought  from  you  last  winter 


through  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Frease, 
of  Baroda,  has  exceeded  all 
my  highest  expectations.  I 
have  ridden  various  English 
wheels  during  the  last  12 
years,  but  have  never  had 
anything  that  can  compare 
with  my  Columbia.”  G.  W. 
Park.  M.  E.  Mission,  Ahmeda- 
bad,  India. 

In  Her  Element. 

“On  our  Texas  roads  a  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  in  her  element.”  M. 
Hargrave,  Brownwood,  Tex. 

Columbia  Ahead. 

“From  every  post  and  sta¬ 
tion,  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  comes  the  information 
that  the  Columbia  is  ahead.” 


Otto  Muenck,  Governor’s  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Only  One  Make  for  Him. 

“I  don’t  see  how  any  person, 
after  seeing  the  Columbia  bi¬ 
cycle  and  then  seeing  any 
other  make  of  bicycle,  can  buy 
any  other  but  a  Columbia.” 
James  A.  Speed,  Newfields, 
N.  F. 

The  Finest  Wheel. 

“Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  so  promptly  sending  the 
ladies’  Columbia  to  Long 
Branch.  It  is  quite  the  finest 
wheel  in  this  section,  which 
is  overrun  with  thousands  of 
all  kinds.”  Arthur  E.  Hearne, 
New  York  City. 


%tpii 


icycles 


are  not  the  result  of  a 
year’s  work,  nor  of  ten 
years’,  but  of  nineteen 
long  years  of  continuous 
experimenting,  testing 
and  improving.  No  ex¬ 
pense  is  spared  in  their 
making  and  no  greater 
pains  could  be  taken  to 
uphold  their  perfection. 

STANDARD  OF 
THE  WORLD.  j» 

$  t  nn  t°  all 

ALIKE. 


Hartford  Bicycles  are  reliable,  satisfactory  machines  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  They  sell  for  $45,  $50,  $65,  $70. 


The  Columbia  Catalogue  is  admittedly  the  handsomest  art  production  of  the  year.  It  tells  fully  of 
the  details  of  Columbias  and  Hartfords,  and  should  be  read  and  preserved  by  every  cyclist.  Free  by 
calling  on  the  Columbia  agent,  or  by  mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every  city  and  town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented 

in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 


’97  CYCLE  SHOW. 
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Arrangements  Now  Being  Muile  i'or 
tlxe  Eastern  National  Cycle  Ex¬ 
hibition, 

The  official  application  for  space,  rules, 
regulations  and  diagram  of  the  third 
Eastern  National  Exhibition  of  Cycles 
and  Accessories  were  mailed  to  all  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  agreement  to  exhibit  at  sanc¬ 
tioned  cycle  exhibitions  only,  on  Satur¬ 
day  last. 

Prior  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  R.  Lind¬ 
say  Coleman,  president  of  the  National 
Cycle  Board  of  Trade,  for  Europe  he 
approved  the  diagrams  and  rules  and 
regulations,  but  left  the  question  of  the 
method  of  alloting  spaces  open  until  it 
was  ascertained  just  how  many  manu¬ 
facturers  intended  to  exhibit. 

The  applications  for  space  will  be 
opened  on  September  19,  when  an  equit¬ 
able  method  of  making  allotments  will 
be  determined  upon,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  fair 
and  impartial. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  of  Industry, 
Forty-third  street  and  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York  City,  during  the  week  com¬ 
mencing  February  6  to  13,  1897,  ex¬ 
hibitors  having  two  days  prior  to  and 
two  days  after  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  respectively  for  the  arrangement 
and  removal  of  exhibits. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  national  ex¬ 
hibition  three  floors  have  been  secured 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  of  Indus¬ 
try,  the  ground,  or  first,  floor;  the  main 
hall,  or  second  floor,  and  the  third 
floor. 

The  first  floor  will  be  given  up  to 
machinery  exhibits  and  sundries,  there 
being  81  spaces  on  this  floor.  On  the 
main  floor  there  are  160  spaces,  xvliieh 
will  be  devoted  the  the  exhibition  of 
cycles.  On  the  third  floor  there  are 
218  spaces,  which  will  be  occupied  by 
cycles  and  sundries,  the  total  number 
of  spaces  being  459. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  the  signers  of 
the  agreement  President  Coleman  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
rental  hitherto  charged  exhibitors  at  the 
Eastern  exhibition  has  been  reduced 
about  50  per  cent.,  the  average  size  of 
spaces  slightly  exceeding  the  average 
of  last  year’s  exhibition.  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  average  rental  is  about 
$63,  whereas  last  year  the  average  was 
about  $130. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  exhibitors  is  the  intention  to  divide 
such  proportion  of  the  profits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  exhibition,  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
among  exhibitors. 

Applications  for  space  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  not  later  than  September  19. 
Intending  exhibitors  who  wish  to  inspect 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  of  Industry 
can  do  so  by  making  an  appointment 
through  the  officers  of  the  National  Cy¬ 
cle  Board  of  Trade.  From  present  indi¬ 
cations  there  is  no  doubt  that  every 
available  space  will  be  taken,  as  al¬ 
ready  over  300  notifications  of  intention 
to  exhibit  are  on  file. 

Any  manufacturer  who  desires  to  ex¬ 
hibit  and  does  not  receive  the  official 
notification  should  immediately  write  to 
the  National  Cycle  Boai’d  of  Trade,  re¬ 
questing  the  forwarding  of  same,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  agreement  to  exhibit  at 
sanctioned  exhibitions  only. 

ERNEST  R.  FRANKS,  Asa’t.  Sec’y. 
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A-WIieel  lug. 


Have  you  never  felt  the  fever  of  the  twirl¬ 
ing,  whirling  wheel. 

Of  the  guiding  and  resisting  of  the  shining 
cranks  of  steel? 

Never  felt  your  senses  reel 

In  the  glamour  and  the  gladness  of  the 
misty  morning  sky, 

As  the  white  road  rushes  toward  you,  as 
the  dew-bathed  banks  slip  by, 

And  the  larks  are  soaring  high? 

Never  know  the  boundless  buoyance  of  the 
billowy,  breezy  hills, 

Of  the  pine  scents  all  around  you,  and  the 
running,  rippling  rills, 

Chasing  memory  of  life’s  ills — 

Dashing,  flashing  through  the  sunshine,  by 
the  windy  wold  and  plain, 

The  distant  blue  heights  luring,  onward, 
upward,  to  the  strain 
Of  the  whirring  wheel's  refrain? 

Fled  from  prison,  like  a  prisoner,  sped  the 
turning,  spurning  wheel. 

Changed  the  city’s  stir  and  struggling  jar, 
and  vexing  none  can  heal, 

For  the  peace  the  fields  reveal, 

And  with  spirit  separate,  straining  above 
the  town’s  low  reach. 

Found  a  tender  satisfaction,  which  the 
steadfast  summits  teach? 

In  their  silence — fullest  speech. 


Never  know  the  wistful  wand’ring  back, 
in  pleasurable  pain? 

Met  the  kine,  from  milking  sauntering  to 
pastures  sweet  again, 

Straggling  up  the  wide-margined  lane? 

You  have  never  felt  the  gladness,  nor  the 
glory  of  the  dream 

That  exalts,  as  tired  eyes  linger  still  on 
sunset,  mead  and  stream? 

Haste,  then!  Taste  that  bliss  su¬ 
preme. 


—The  Sketch. 


A  MEDICAL  VIEW. 

The  “Bicycle  Spine”  is  an  Ailment 

Which  Shonld  Receive  Attention. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  what  is  called 
the  “bicycle  spine”  by  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public,  which  paper  asserts  that  medical 
men  are  now  taking  a  decided  stand 
against  the  humpback  position  which 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  curvature. 
That  they  have  not  done  so  before  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  physi¬ 
cians  only  recently  acquired  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  -wheel  and  the  errors 
its  abuse  leads  to. 

It  is  claimed  by  all  cyclers  that  this 
“hump”  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
the  speed  that  they  desire.  The  handle 
bars  must  be  low  and  the  saddle  high 
in  order  to  increase  the  momentum  by 
the  natural  inertia  of  the  moving  body. 

Bichat,  a  famous  French  anatomist, 
first  discovered  that  adult  spines  curved 
a  little  toward  the  right  side  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  fact  by  showing  that  there 
was  more  strain  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  right  side  in  consequence  of  the  right 
hand  being  more  active  than  the  left, 
and  Baclard  substantiated  this  theory 
by  several  cases  where  the  curvature 
was  directed  toward  the  left  in  persons 
who  were  left-handed. 

In  bicycling  the  strain  is  fairly  even 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  sides, 
but  it  is  to  the  vertabrae,  or  bones  of 
the  spine,  that  this  continued  stooping 
brings  great  danger.  The  anterior  or  in¬ 
ner  surface  of  the  normal  spinal  column 
describes  a  slight  curve  from  the  first 
dorsal  to  the  first  lumbar  vertabrae,  or 
that  portion  of  the  spine  extending  from 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  blades  to  about 
the  line  of  the  belt,  and  it  is  this  curve 
that  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
prominent  in  the  back  of  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  cycler  or  “scorcher.” 

But  it  is  not  in  the  curve  itself  that 
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THE  BEST. 

BICYCLE  HANDLE  BAR 

Is  the  Kind  that  absorbs  vibration.  That  saves  the 
hands  from  that  aching  numbness  which  metal  bars  inflict. 

It  is  our 

BENT  WOOD”  HICKORY  HE  IR 
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3  The  bar  that  is  lighter  than  metal  and  stronger.  The  bar  that  will  carry  you  safe  through 
3  smash-ups  that  would  break  a  metal  bar  off  short. 

Send  for  our  booklet.  We  mail  it  free. 
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FLETCHER  WORKS, 

SCHAUVi  &  UHLINGER,  Glenwood  Ave.  &  2nd  St.,  Phila. 


the  real  “bicycle  spine”  develops.  The 
noticeable  curving  of  the  bones  in  the 
dorsal  region  is  but  a  symptom,  while 
the  real  trouble  lies  both  above  and 
below.  The  stooping  position,  long  con¬ 
tinued,  has  been  quietly  sapping  and 
exhausting  the  nutriment  from  the  pulpy 
interior  of  the  cushions  or  intervertebral 
discs,  which  are  shaped  exactly  like  and 
placed  exactly  between  the  bodies  of 
the  spinal  vertebrae.  From  soft,  spongy 
bodies  they  have  become  dry  and  hard¬ 
ened  cartilages,  and  as  their  elasticity 
diminishes  the  bones  of  the  spine  draw 
closer  together,  thereby  aggravating  and 
enlarging  the  normal  curvatures. 

This  drying  of  the  intervertebral  sub¬ 
stance  is  most  marked  in  the  lumbar 
and  cervical  regions  of  the  spine,  and 
as  these  bones  draw  nearer  together 
they  force  the  natural  curve  of  the  in¬ 
termediate  or  dorsal  region  to  more 
prominent  proportions,  just  as  one  would 
compress  the  two  ends  of  a  bit  of 
whalebone  until  a  curve  is  produced 
in  its  centre. 

All  healthy  persons  are  a  trifle  shorter 
in  stature  at  night  than  when  they 
arise  from  their  beds  in  the  morning, 
and  this  also  is  due  to  exactly  the  same 
conditions. — St.  Louis  Republic. 


A  CYCLIST’S  LEAP. 

The  following,  of  course  truthful 
story,  is  told  by  London  Truth. 

An  especially  curious  accident  oc¬ 
curred  to  a  cyclist  close  to  Wilton  place 
last  week.  He  was  riding  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  cycle  with  one  very  high  wheel 
in  front  and  one  very  small  wheel  at 
the  back.  As  he  was  coming  down  the 
hill  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  there  was  a 
victoria  in  front  of  him.  Upon  reaching 
Wilton  place  a  policeman  suddenly 
stopped  the  traffic,  and  as  there  was  no 
other  course  open  to  the  cyclist  he  was 
compelled  to  run  his  machine  into  the 
back  of  the  carriage.  In  an  instant  he 
was  shot  over  the  hood,  and  clutching 
at  whatever  he  could  reach  to  break  his 
fall,  he  found  himself  next  moment 
with  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
lady  who  was  in  the  victoria,  and  both 
he  and  she  struggling  together  on  the 
floor  of  the  carriage.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  the  astonishment  of 


the  good  woman,  who,  from  an  attitude 
of  dignity,  thus  unexpectedly  and  sud¬ 
denly  found  herself  scrambling  with  a 
stranger  upon  the  floor  of  her  own  vic¬ 
toria. 


THE  RAY  COAT  LUGGAGE  BAG. 

This  is  a  sort  of  bag  made  of  the  best 
rubber  jean  cloth,  and  attached  to  the  han¬ 
dle  bar  by  spring  hooks.  It  has  snap- 
button  fastenings,  and  is  both  dust  and 


waterproof.  The  hold-fast  cords  and  fas¬ 
tenings  are  used  to  draw  it  to  any  size. 
It  is  15  inches  in  length  and  20  inches  in 
circumference  when  filled.  The  price  is 
$1.50  postpaid  to  any  address.  Made  by 
Gormully  <£r  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  939,  945  Eighth  avenue,  New  York. 


A  FAIR  FRENCH  CYCLER. 

— From  Lady  Cyclist. 
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TRANS-CONTINENTAL. 
Another  Great  Ride  Across  the  Con¬ 
tinent  is  Scheduled. 

Preparations  are  about  complete  for 
the  New  York  Journal  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  great  transcontinental 
Yellow-Fellow  relay  race,  which  is  to  be 
started  on  Tuesday,  August  25. 

The  route  lies  in  almost  a  straight  line 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  through  Ogden,  Cheyenne, 
Omaha,  Cedar  Rapids,  Chicago,  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Al¬ 
bany.  The  old  overland  pony  express 
route,  traveled  by  the  Wells-Fargo  mes¬ 
sengers  in  the  early  days  of  Western 
development,  will  be  followed,  and  the 
States  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  New  York  will 
be  crossed. 

Four  hundred  bicycle  riders  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  relays  in  this  great  transconti¬ 
nental  bicycle  race  against  time.  The 
average  distance  covered  by  the  riders 
will  be  10  miles.  Each  rider  will  be 
followed  by  a  substitute  at  a  distance  of 
from  50  to  100  feet,  in  order  that  should 
any  accident  or  breakdown  occur  to  the 
man  in  advance  there  need  be  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  race. 

A  leather  packet  will  be  carried  on 
the  shoulder,  containing  a  War  Depart¬ 
ment  message  from  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  Presidio,  the  headquarters 
of  the  army  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  San 
Francisco,  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  in  New  York  harbor. 
General  Miles,  who  takes  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  usefulness  of  the  bicycle,  has 
given  instructions  that  a  message  be  6ent 
in  this  manner  in  order  to>  test  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  transferring  information 
over  long  distances  by  wheel  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  postal  authorities  to  have  the  post¬ 
masters  in  the  towns  through  which  the 
relay  passes  affix  their  date  stamps  to 
the  message,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the 

record.  _ _ 

Century  Records. 

The  following  records  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Century  Road  Club  of 
America : 

S.  M.  Warns,  Frederick-Baltimore, 
47.27  miles,  3.23,  June  21. 

R.  E.  Osborne,  Colorado  Springs-Den- 
ver,  round  trip  150  miles,  12.55,  June 
28. 

P.  Carlton  Wright,  100  miles,  August 
9,  5.22.30,  Colorado  record. 


Rival  of  Railroads. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  vehicle  has  in 
a  local  way  in  all  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
so  cut  into  the  business  of  the  railway 
companies  as  the  bicycle. 

The  swift  wheel  affords  an  admirable 
means  of  transit  for  short  distances  and 
for  journeys  between  neighboring  towns 
nothing  could  be  more  desirable.  Indeed, 
tours,  covering  many  hundreds  of  miles 
are  made  on  bicycles  and  are  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent.  The  advantage 
in  this  means  of  locomotion  is  the  su¬ 


perior  opportunity  which  it  affords  for 
seeing  the  country,  and  the  liberty  which 
it  insures  to  the  tourist.  With  the  spread 
of  the  good  roads  movement  and  the  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  the  bicycle  the  Americans 
will  become,  by  and  by,  quite  a  nation  of 
sightseers. 


Trained  Down. 

Wickshire — “You  seem  to  be  pretty 
well  trained  down  since  you  got  your 
wheel,  and  yet  I  never  see  you  riding.’’ 

Mudge— “I  don’t  have  to  ride.  It  keeps 
me  thin  worrying  about  the  payments.” 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 


An  Exception, 

A  New  York  policeman  who  arrested 
a  cycler  for  drunkenness  last  week,  in 
preferring  the  charge  against  him  said 
that  he  saw  the  cycling  inebriate  steer¬ 
ing  an  extremely  erratic  course  on  a 
bicycle  down  Eighth  avenue,  near  For¬ 
tieth  street.  The  man  was  traveling 
south  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street, 
and  fell  from  his  wheel  nine  times  be¬ 
tween  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  streets. 
As  a  result  of  his  falling,  he  caused  six 
other  wheelmen  to  tumble. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  one  hears  of  the 
arrest  of  a  wheelman  for  drunkenness 
that  the  above  facts  appear  as  some¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  a  curiosity. 


Cycling  for  Women, 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Medical  Sum¬ 
mary  appeared  the  following: 

“The  judicious  use  of  the  wheel  is  a 
most  desirable  means  of  gaining  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  possibly  a  step  forward 
for  the  betterment  and  healthfulness  of 
the  women  of  the  land,  a  much  desired 
desideratum  for  the  future  welfare  of 
this  country.  The  fatigue  in  moderate 
bicycling  is  slight,  the  muscles  are  exer¬ 
cised  and  the  lungs  are  well  inflated. 
However,  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  this  kind  of  exercise  may 
easily  be  overdone  as  well  as  any  other, 
and  in  consequence  the  most  dire  re¬ 
sults  may  follow;  but  the  wheel  used 
modestly  and  judiciously  we  believe  can 
produce  no  harm.  Of  course  the  all-im¬ 
portant  matter  in  connection  with  rid¬ 
ing  the  bicycle  is  the  possession  of  a  suit¬ 
able  saddle.” 


His  Motive. 

“Blame  it!  I  wish  bicycles  would  go 
out  of  fashion!” 

“What  for?” 

“So  I  could  buy  one  cheap.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

A  crank  said  last  week  that  the  sun 
ought  to  be  arrested  for  scorching. 

When  Linton,  the  professional  Brit¬ 
ish  bicyclist,  was  buried  the  other  day, 
bis  bicycle,  draped  in  black,  was  led 
behind  the  hearse. 

The  Hornellsville  (N.  Y.)  Times  says: 
The  bicycle  is  the  latest  device  which 
enables  the  fool  rich  to  show  their  ig¬ 
norance  and  lack  of  culture.  They  stick 
diamonds  and  colored  gems  into  the 


handle  bars  and  lanterns  of  their 
wheels;  they  cover  the  wheel  itself  with 
gold  and  silver  gilt.  A  bicycle  lately 
made  for  one  of  these  stupid  individuals 
cost  $1500. 

A  moderate  pace  has  been  aptly  de¬ 
fined  as  that  gait  at  which  you  can  in¬ 
stantly  dismount  without  falling  or 
dropping  your  wheel. 


A  Story  Witliont  Words. 


HI. 
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YI. 

— Bicycling  News. 


Good  Advice. 

'Miss  Wheeler  (after  the  mix-up) — ‘‘Oh, 
dear!  What  a  dreadful  fall  Miss 
Scorcher  got.  I  fear  she  has  sprained 
her  shoulder.  What  in  the  world  shall 
I  do?’ 

Sympathetic  Bystander — “Rubber¬ 

neck.” — Buffalo  Express. 


THE  RUBBER  TIRE. 

Where  the  Product  Comes  From 
of  Which  Tires  for  Bicycles 
Are  Made. 

Very  few  people  know  much  about  the 
article  which  enters  to  such  a  great 
extent  into  the  composition  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tire.  All  the  rubber  used  in  bicy¬ 
cle  tires  comes  from  South  America.  The 
United  States  imports  yearly  $100,000,- 
000  worth  of  raw  rubber  from  the  south 
half  of  the  Western  Continent.  It  comes 
to  this  country  free  as  a  raw  material, 
but  the  Republic  of  Brazil  exacts  a  duty 
of  21  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-fifth 
of  its  value.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  can  easily  be  proved  that  the  ex¬ 
port  duties  on  rubber  and  coffee  alone 
support  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  on  the  raw 
rubber  output  of  Brazil  for  the  current 
year,  but  in  view  of  the  wonderful  de¬ 
mand  for  that  article  by  tire  manufac¬ 
turers  alone  it  must  considerably  overlap 
the  $100,000,000  worth  which  was  used 
in  this  country  for  the  year  1895. 

As  this  country  has  in  years  past 
used  more  than  three-fourths  of  this 
product  of  Brazil,  it  can  readily  be  un¬ 
derstood  how  much  the  United  States 
have  benefited  Brazil,  and  how  much 
more  they  are  benefiting  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic  by  the  increased  demand, 
owing  to  the  bicycle  industry.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  by  those  who  are  best  able  to 
judge  that  there  will  be  $30,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  bicycle  tires  in  1896.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  yearly  import  is  used 
in  various  lines,  such  as  rubber  garden 
and  fire  hose,  belting,  rubber  used  for 
insulation  and  countless  other  purposes. 
The  amount  used  annually  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  rubber  hose  for  air  brakes 
is  of  itself  almost  fabulous. 


Air  Pressure  on  Tires. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have 
been  made  as  to  the  air  pressure  in  bi¬ 
cycle  tires.  As  the  bicycle  stood  alone 
the  pressure  on  the  front  tire  was  nine 
pounds,  and  on  the  rear  tire  26  pounds. 
When  the  rider  mounted,  the  increase 
in  pressure  in  the  front  wheel  was  not 
perceptible,  and  in  the  rear  wheel  it 
was  less  than  half  a  pound.  The  rider 
weighed  175  pounds. 


Why  He  Didn’t  Ride. 

“No,  sir”  said  the  man  who  had  wav¬ 
ered,  “I  won’t  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle. 
I  had  thoughts  of  trying  it,  but  I  have 
just  heard  of  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  caused  me  to  change  my 
mind.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“I  understand  that  when  you  first  try 
to  ride,  if  you  see  anything  you  es¬ 
pecially  wish  to  avoid,  you’re  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  run  into  it.” 

“There’s  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.” 

“Well,  that  settles  the  wheel  for  me. 
I  have  enough  trouble  with  bill  collectors 
as  it  is.”— Washington  Star. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


THE  FOLDING  BEAUTY  BICYCLE 
LAMP. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and  at 
the  same  time  most  practical  lamps  which 
has  ever  been  devised.  It  is  made  in  two 
styles,  in  one  of  which  the  fork-side  is 


used  as  an  oil  reservoir  and  the  wick  re¬ 
ceiver  or  arm  is  fastened  permanently  to 
the  fork  in  the  other  style,  the  wick  re¬ 
ceiver  is  much  larger  and  is  also  the  oil 


tank.  The  lamp  in  both  styles  are  alike 
and  can  be  removed  easily  from  the  wick 
arm  and  folded  small  enough  to  go  into 
a  vest  pocket  or  by  removing  the  draw 
pin  from  one  corner  you  at  once  spread 
the  lantern  all  sides  out  fiat  (literally 
inside  out)  and  with  a  cloth  or  chamois 


skin  can  dust  off  all  lamp-black  and  polish 
both  the  glass  and  reflector. 

In  either  pattern  the  wick  arm  can  be 
folded  back  under  the  fork  out  of  sight; 
in  the  “fast”  or  permanent  lamp  the 
fork  is  drilled  and  the  wick  arm  attach¬ 
ed  by  the  manufacturers  themselves  or 
by  their  agents.  In  the  detachable  style 
the  reservoir  is  also  capable  of  folding  and 
can  be  put  in  the  pocket  entire.  It  is  the 
smallest  lamp  in  the  world  and  its  mak¬ 
ers  guarantee  that  it  will  not  jar  or  blow 
out.  Either  kerosene  or  ordinary  cycle  oil 
can  be  used. 

The  makers  of  this  lamp  are  The 
Wheel  Light  Company.  403  Fidelity  Build¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  either  style  is  from 
$3.50  to  $7.00,  according  to  finish. 
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A  Great  Change. 

I  used  to  know  a  quiet  lane 
Where  lovers  oft  would  stray, 

And  whisper  tender  vows  of  love 
When  twilight  closed  the  day. 

No  more  this  shady,  cool  retreat 
Is  sought  by  couples  shy, 

Since  every  novice  in  the  town 
Goes  there  his  wheel  to  try. 

— N.  F.  Milburn,  in  New  York  Sun. 


Club  Century  Survivors’  Record. 

The  Century  Road  Club  of  America 
has  adopted  a  rule  recognizing  a  Club 
Century  Survivors’  Record  and  will  isr- 
sue  a  record  certificate  to  the  club  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  number  of  survivors 
(within  14  hours)  on  any  given  cen¬ 
tury.  All  clubs  must  adhere  strictly  to 
the  rules  adopted  in  competing  for  this 
record,  as  follows: 

1.  Any  club  eligible  to  compete  for 
this  record  can  enter  a  claim  whether 
or  not  any  of  its  members  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  C.  R.  C. 

2.  All  centuries  claimed  must  have 
been  ridden  within  the  time  limit  (14 
hours)  and  in  accordance  with  the  C. 
R.  O.  rules. 

3.  The  signature  of  each  participant 
must  accompany  claim,  the  same  to  be 
a  bona  fide  dues-paying  member  of  at 
least  one  month’s  standing  in  competing 
club. 

4.  Said  claim  to  be  approved  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  competing 
club,  and  sworn  to  before  a  Notary. 

5.  The  Road  Records  Committee  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  investigate  all 
claims  and  take  whatever  steps  it  may 
deem  proper  to  secure  evidence  relating 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  same. 


Fools  ’Em  All. 

“Why  do  you  wear  that  suit?  You 
don’t  ride  a  bicycle,  do  you?” 

“No;  but  the  bicyclists  naturally  think 
that  I  play  golf.”  „  , 

“Why,  you  don’t  know  a  golf  link 
from  a  vacant  lot.” 

“Of  course  not;  but  the  golf  players 
all  think  I  ride  a  wheel.”— Chicago  Post. 


$100  Reward  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  he  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to  cure 
in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  pa¬ 
tient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work. 
The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers  that  they  offer  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 
Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


That  Photo. 

An  old  man  sat  for  his  photograph, 

And  he  sat  in  a  big  arm  chair; 

But  a  pained  expression  was  on  his  face, 
And  a  look  of  deep  despair. 

“Now  try  to  look  pleasant,”  the  artist  said, 
“Just  throw  dull  care  away;” 

But  the  old  man  cried,  “I  should  say  nit, 
For  the  heart-burn’s  come  to  stay.” 

“Take  my  advice,”  the  artist  cried, 

“And  to  some  drug  store  go; 

Just  spend  five  cents  for  Yucatan, 

And  that  will  end  your  woe.” 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


ANTAL-IVIIDY 


These  tiny  Capsnles  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  ME  PLATES 


With  name  beautifully  engraved,  35  cts. 
Any  one  can  put  them  on.  Agents  wanted. 

BURLIS  ODOMETER  CO.  -  =  Lowell,  Hass. 


uncturirte 


...]VmRB  YOUR  OWN 

...SAVE  mOpEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  lemedy  on  the 
market 

FORHULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

Hddre3S  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  palls,  p.  Y.,  U.  S,  A. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


MOOMY’S 
X  RdY  PU1QQER. 

THE  LATEST  THING  OUT. 


Put  cement  on  end  of 
Plugger,  hold  thumb 
on  puncture  and  pump 
Tire  up  hard.  Press 
Plugger  through  punc¬ 
ture  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


FIG.  2. 

Take  the  Plug  and 
put  on  plenty  of  Ce¬ 
ment,  also  put  some 
Cement  in  Plugger  and 
insert  same  as  shown 
in  Figure  2. 


FIG.  3. 

Now  take  the  other 
end  of  Plunger  and 
push  Plug  in  quick 
before  Cement  dries, 
the  same  as  shown  in 
Figure  3. 


Withdraw  Plugger 
and  the  Plug  is  there. 
Take  hold  ot  Plug  and 
draw  up  tight  against 
inside  of  Tire.  When 
dry  cut  off  end  of  Plug 
All  done  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 


The  X  Ray  Plugger,  like  the  X  Ray  itself,  penetrates  the  Tire  without  injuring  it. 

The  X  Ray  Plugger  is  put  up  with  Plug  and  Tube  of  Cement  in  a  neat  package. 


WHY  IS  THE  X  RAY  THE  BEST? 

Because,  while  it  is  the  simplest  and  quickest,  it  is  the  most  compact  and  practical.  Has  only 
two  parts.  In  operating,  you  only  push  the  fabric  apart  and  do  not  break  the  fabric,  leaving  the 
Tire  in  its  original  elasticity,  allowing  it  to  come  up  light  against  the  Plug  and  leaving  no  chance 
for  the  water  to  work  in  and  rot  the  fabric.  Price,  $1 .00. 


J.  Q.  MOOMY,  Manufacturer,  132  Ea3l12th  street, 


Bicycles  &  Sundries^-®- 

Pbn.a.jphi.Ae.n,. j.,  “Fenton,”  “Henley,”  “Packer,”  “Wilhelm”  &  “Ardmore.” 
Cashmore  ^  0reenhalgh  Qo.,  I0Is  arch  street,  ^ 

Branch  Stoke:— 1320  OIKARb  AYE. 


OOOD  AGENTS  WANTED, 
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A  Catechism. 

What  hends  men’s  figures  to  an  8? 
The  Bicycle. 

While  ladies  ride  with  gracefulness? 
The  Bicycle. 

And  what  makes  Daphne  with  alarm. 
From  sudden  spill  foreboding  harm, 
Yield  her  slim  waist  to  a  man’s  arm? 
The  Bicycle. 

What  makes  Amanda  save  and  scrape? 
The  Bioyole. 

Till  she  can  buy  the  latest  shape? 

The  Bicycle. 

What  makes  a  joint  last  days  on  days, 
Turned  and  returned  in  sundry  ways. 

Of  hash,  rissoles  and  rechauffes? 

The  Bioyole. 

What  plays  the  deuce  with  Yankee  trade! 
The  Bicycle. 

What’s  now  the  only  “notion”  made? 
The  Bioyole. 

What  makes  the  carriage  builder  slack, 
What  cheapens  cob  and  nag  and  hack. 
While  the  financiers  boom  and  crack? 
The  Bicycle. 

What  turns  the  scholar  to  a  dunce? 

The  Bicycle. 

He  rides  (he  used  to  study  once) 

The  Bicycle. 

Why  are  neurotic  novels  shut, 

And  minor  poets  all  uncut, 

And  everything  neglected  but 
The  Bicycle? 

—St.  James  Gazette. 


Hard  to  Decide. 

“I’ll  give  it  up,”  said  the  scientist. 
“The  action  of  sunlight  is  too  much  of  a 
mystery  for  me  to  solve.” 

“Have  you  been  trying  to  account  for 
some  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
photography?” 

“No.  That’s  hard  enough  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  it’s  easy  compared  to  the 
problem  that  I  have  undertaken  to  solve. 
I’ve  been  trying  to  find  out  why  it  is  that 
on  Saturday  afternoon  a  man’ll  sit  down 
under  an  electric  fan  with  his  shirt-col¬ 
lar  open  and  say  the  heat  won’t  let  him 
do  a  stroke  of  work,  and  the  next  day 
put  on  a  sweater  and  ride  his  bicycle  37 
miles  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4,  and 
never  6ay  a  word  about  the  weather.” — 
Washington  Star. 


A  London  doctor,  who  appreciates  the 
advertising  possibilities  of  the  wheel, 
now  visits  his  patients  on  a  tandem,  the 
rear  seat  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  page 
in  full  livery. 


Look  Here! 

cawrerv  in  stock 

EVERYTHING  , 

YOU  NEED 

TO  Build  OR  Repair  a 

BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.HainesCo. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA.  _ 


BICYCLES  AT  AUCTION. 

/AUR  facilities  for  disposing  of  quantities  of  wheels  for  manufacturers  ai  e  unsurpassed. 
Our  Monday  and  Wednesday  sa'es  are  always  largely  attendtd.  We  solicit  corres¬ 
pondence  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels  on  which  they 
wish  quick  returns . 

®HOS.  |$IRCH’S  J^ONS,  Auctioneers, 


.11IO  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Now,  if  anybody  else  has  any  kind  of  a 
grievance  about  anything,  let  him  or  her 
call  a  national  convention  and  have  it 
over.  At  this  rate  the  bicyclists  are  about 
due  to  organize  “a  great  national  move¬ 
ment”  to  fight  the  too  free  coinage  of 
tacks. — Pittsburg  News. 


Every  bicycle  used  by  the  French  sol¬ 
diers  has  an  electric  light. 

The  consumption  of  horse  flesh  in 
Paris  has  increased  till  at  present  there 
are  30,000  hcrse  butcher’s  shops  in  the 
city.  Is  this,  too,  to  be  laid  to  the 
bicycle? 


KEEPS  THE 

STOMACH  RIGHT 

Fleer’s 

Guru 

. . .  Kola 

^be  finest  (Bum  flfcabe 

Develops  tfiB  Body.  *  Hardens  tlie  muscles. 

A  Boon  on  the  Bike. 


If  your  dealer  don’t  sell  it,  send 
us  Twenty-five  Cents  and  we 

will  mall  you  Six  sample  packages 
neatly  boxed. 


107-109  cnestnut  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


QUENCHES 


BUILDS’ 


M  AKE5  MU5  CLE5  H  ARD  AS-IROfC 
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THE  CYCLERS’  HEADQUARTERS. 


Average  attendance  10,500  weekly. 


R.  PATTERSON,  Proprietor. 


Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More. 

Times  are  most  critical  raging  political, 

People  get  radical,  speak  most  emphatical; 

Some  get  eratical,  not  emblematical, 

Even  piratical  in  the  extreme. 

What  is  the  cause  of  it,  so  many  flaws  in  it? 

Each  has  his  paws  in  it,  big  money  draws 
in  it; 

Don’t  care  if  war’s  in  it,  glad  of  applause 
in  it, 

Even  the  law’s  in  it,  so  it  doth  seem. 

Troubles  enumerate,  people  oft  stay  out 
late, 

Heartburn,  which  all  doth  hate,  soon  will 
the  form  inflate. 

Now  then  to  compensate  five  cents  is  not 
too  great. 

Try  it  at  any  rate— YUCATAN  GUM. 


Oil  One  Wheel. 

Fishermen  seem  to  enjoy  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  telling  tall  stories,  but  the  New 
York  World  tells  the  following  cycding 
yarn,  which  is  equal  to  any  piscatorial 
tale  of  ancient  or  modern  times: 

Richard  Palmer  is  a  very  young  man, 
and  he  lives  in  Brooklyn.  He  says  he 
can  do  all  sorts  of  “stunts”  on  a  bicycle 
or  even  a  part  of  a  bicycle.  At  a  late 
hour  last  night  this  wheelman  from  the 
City  of  Churches  drifted  into  the  World 
office  carrying  with  him  a  broken  fork 
attachment  and  a  badly  bent  handle  bar. 
He  was  very  much  excited. 

“I’ve  broken  all  world’s  records  for 
riding  down  hill,”  he  exclaimed,  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“Wheel,  too,  I  guess,”  said  an  office 
boy. 

“Yes,  that’s  true,”  continued  young 
Mr.  Palmer,  “but  that  doesn’t  cut  any 


ice.,  You  see,  it  was  this  way.  I  was 
out  at  Blue  Mountain,  that’s  about  107 
miles  from  here.  You  go  through  Pater¬ 
son,  you  know.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
I  was  at  the  top  of  this  mountain — it’s 
two  miles  high  you  are  probably  aware. 
Well,  up  comes  a  thunder  shower.  Worst 
I  ever  saw.  Front  part  of  frame  gave 
out — broke  right  in  two” — 

“Lightning?” 

“Maybe  so.  But,  anyhow,  away  sails 
the  front  wheel  down  hill  lickety-split. 
I’m  a  trick  rider,  so  I  just  sailed  down 
that  two  miles  like  a  ball  from  a  cannon 
on  the  hind  wheel,  ami — — ” 

Here  young  Mr.  Palmer  paused  for 
breath. 

“And  would  you  believe  it,  I  beat  the 
front  wheel  to  the  bottom  by  pretty 
nearly  half  a  mile.” 

Young  Mr.  Palmer  is  armed  with 
affidavits. 


Tlie  Cycle  Broocli. 

What  is  called  the  bicycle  brooch  is 
the  latest  sporting  emblem  worn  by 
wheelwomen.  It  is  made  of  plain  gold, 
with  silver  saddle  and  tires.  Wheels, 
pedals,  handlebar  and  gear-case  are  all 
included  within  its  one-inch  dimensions, 
while  a  diamond  glitters  in  place  of  a 
screw.  The  most  sensible  feature  of  this 
odd  little  ornament  is  the  strong  pin 
attachment,  which  insures  its  staying 
where  it  is  placed. 

Sub-divisions  of  this  brooch  figure 
very  largely  in  the  adornment  of  every 
wheelwoman  who  keeps  up  with  the 


prevailing  fads.  A  miniature  gold  han¬ 
dlebar,  wheel  or  saddle,  attached  to  a 
pin,  is  considered  a  tasteful  and  appro¬ 
priate  adornment  by  every  enthusiast 
who  rides  the  wheel. 


The  advent  of  the  wheel  has  brought 
about  the  placing  of  rubber  tires  on  the 
wheels  of  many  vehicles,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  short  time  when  they 
will  be  universally  used.  The  motor 
wagon  would  not  have  been  thought  of 
had  not  the  idea  first  been  applied  on  a 
wheel  successfully.  Experiments  are  be¬ 
ing  made  by  army  officials  for  putting 
the  wheel  to  practical  use  in  time  of 
war.  all  of  which  thus  far  have  been  en¬ 
couraging. 


’e)ue>t  K^r  ^en\tell£>  ^rii\3n\J 
^  Ti^  <Sueet  I  <^9  VclkfS 
‘NewD?p2rture£;TbAU  th«  kn\^ 
AK&  &eys  rm^in$  eveywtyr«. 


^end  for  e*t*lo£ue 
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PHILADELPHIA  POLICE  RACING  TEAM. 


Philadelphia  Police  Ride  Falcons  and  They  Ride  Fast. 


The  Team  above  rode  in  the  Herald  Ice  Fund 
Tournament  at  New  York,  July  26th,  and  despite 
several  bad  falls,  got  one  first  and  one  third  from 
the  pick  of  New  York,  Jersey  City5',  Newark,  Bayonne 
Buffalo  and  Boston  Police. 

Greenig  won  the  3  mile  race  with  ridiculous 
ease. 

Falcon  Bicycles  run  easy  and  are  the  swiftest 
built. 

Its  the  Bearings. 


F.  M.  DAMPMAN  CYCLE  CO., 

1227  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


P.  S. — Don’t  you  think  they  are  the  safest  wheel  to  buy  ? 
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White  Shirts 


—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 


¥ 

¥ 


Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  sice  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥*¥¥ 


pop  SALiE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue— two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues— three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


AUCTION 

Our  facilities  for  disposing  of  quantities  of 
wheels  for  manufacturers  are  unsurpassed.  Our 
Monday  and  Wednesday  sales  are  always  largely 
atiended.  We  solicit  correspondence  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels 
on  which  they  wish  quick  returns. 

THOS.  BIRCH’S  SONS,  Auctioneers, 
mo  chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  once  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  cycling. 


(0 oodbupy’s  Dry  Lubricator  &  Ouster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant  Use  as  a  brush,  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  fttfiflSFIELD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


"THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 


Made  by 


THE  WROUGHT  IRON  NOVELTY  GO., 

50  N.  23rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstovn  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

4S“Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


*  HIGH  FALLS 
HOTEL 

Booii  Fishing.  Boon  Huming. 


Best  Cycling  Roads 
in  the  State 


THE 

Nhtionpl  RIrtte  Shelter. 

A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  80  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Rational  Ope  &  Reduction  Co., 

5625  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaces  for  Nickel,  Copper  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

Traliord  Special  lor  ’96 
Wjfl.  TWFORD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  1 2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 

Rational  JJeealeomania  go. 

230  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING, 
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tINTIL  THE  MILLENNIUM 


arrives,  poor,  frail  humanity  will  be  afflicted  with  in¬ 
firmities  of  one  kind  or  another — until  that  time 
absolute  perfection  will  be  impossible.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  in  poor  health— .in 
other  words,  that  sickness  and  disease  are  the  results 
of  our  own  indiscretion — that  we  might  live  instead 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  as  the  Bible  tells  us  is 
the  allotted  age  of  man—  to  many,  very  many  more 
years  than  that  if  we  were  extra  careful  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  our  bodies. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  with  the  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  shoeing  the  population— 
from  the  old-time  “individual  lasts”  made  to  fit  the 
shape  of  one’s  feet,  upon  which  the  old-time  shoe¬ 
maker  manufactured  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoe5,  to  the 
present  system  in  vogue  of  ready-made  shoes — that 
the  change  in  this  one  article  alone  has  really  been 
the  cause  of  a  g  eat  deal  of  discomfort  to  us  all? 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old-time  “last,”  wnen 
properly  made,  was  the  true  meihod  of  fittiug  one’s 
feet.  To-day  we  go  into  one  of  the  fine  shoe  stores 
and  there  we  are  “supposed”  to  be  fitted-  -but  in 
reality,  we  take  a  half  size  larger  shoe  tnan  we 
should,  for  fear  that  if  we  take  a  little  smaller,  we 
would  be  “cramped.”  Now,  it  is  just  as  bad  to  have 
a  shoe  that  is  a  little  too  large  as  one  that  cramps 
the  foot.  The  motion  of  the  foot  irt  the  shoe,  rubbing 
against  the  leather,  makes  the  skin  callous,  and  in  a 
very  little  while  a  corn  is  the  result.  Well,  what 
next,  ?  The  “A-Corn  Salve”  by  all  means  is  the  next 
thing  you  want.  Proper  application  of  tbit  particu¬ 
lar  make  of  salve  will  do  wonders  for  you.  follow 
the  printed  instructions  exactly,  and  in  a  little  while 
that  hard  surface  which  has  been  formed  on  the 
skin  will  have  disappeared.  There  are  many  salves 
but  if  you  take  our  advice,  insist  upon  “A-Corn 
Salve.”  We  know  what  it  is  doing  for  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  peopie  to-day  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  calves  are  doing.  This" 
is  a  certainity.  We  would  advise  taking  no  risks  in 
the  matter— for  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  so. 


Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN  I  NO  POISON  ! 

A  ll  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Philadelphia 


The  Bicycle  Atomizer  m  “B.  A.”  Compound 

CLEANS  WHEELS  ANbPR  EVENT/  RUST 

Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bicvcles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
wheel  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust,  lubricating  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

“  B.  A.”  COMPOUND  used  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  of  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 

THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 

Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 

- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 

. MANUFACTURED  BY . 

THE  BICVGIiE  RTOJHIZEB  CO.,  2706  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  DF  ALL 

“Happy 
^  Thought” 
Lamp. 


Geo.  W.  Nock,  146  n.  4th  st.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


GENERAL  AGENT. 


fl  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DO  YOU  WANT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustouorthy  Service  at  locu  priees;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial 

Rooms  0,  10,  11,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street,  . 

....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


Press, 

.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Simplex 


[patented! 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOOL 


WITH  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 

IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT. 

SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  for  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  of  PLUGS 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY, 


No.  1004  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  Cycling. 


Illustrated  Booklet  Free, 
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YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHHKL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  for  10c., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  for  5c. 
Fnll  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.;  also  fall  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CJYOLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


(Connecticut 


%it*  Unsnrmice 
(Company 


•  •  ■  Hartford 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT. 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle*-- 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfield’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
secret  of  an  easy  running  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

35  North  7th  Street,  -  Philada. 


(Set  your  hoots  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  and  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

(Fully  Guaranteed.)  _ 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $IOO 


PENN  5ICyCkE  CO^PANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement! 

Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  np  goods  under  your  own 
label  If  quantity  warrants. 

Hltehooek Specialty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobber*  carry  it  in  stock. 


BICYCLE  WATCH 

<<-and  HOLDER 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 


GAMRLAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Complete,  $1.50  to  $2  00 

10,000  Mile  Repeating  Cyclometer... $1.00 


Celebrated  Globe  Vapor  Lamp .  2.50 

Carriage  and  Buggy  Meter .  2  00 

Laughlin  Fountain  Pen  (i6kgold)...  too 


—GUARANTEED  SATISFACTORY — 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Laughlin  Pen  Company, 

NEW  HAVEN,  INDIANA. 


yiCORINH. 

A  positive  cure  for  weak  men  restores  lost  or 
failing  vitality  from  whatever  cause.  $1.00  bottle 
lasts  a  month  At  drug  stores.  Prepared  by 
EUROPEAN  MEDICAL  COMPANY, 

1125  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 
Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  Hi  PISTES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street,  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


^ALLTHE  DEALERS  SAY^ 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 


It.  E.  WflliTOfl,  flgt.,  SmanthiLotfe,  Pa. 
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THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 

WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 

Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 

— - CYCLE  DEALERS... 

Single  Lens,  price  $3.00.  Double  Lens,  price  $5.00. 

SHARPLESS  5  WATTS.  Makers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSONI  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA.  — 


per”  of  the  Buffalo  police  force,  who 
lowered  the  record  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York  a  few  days  ago,  said  yesterday  : 
‘‘If I  hadn’t  put  ‘Plugine’,  the  liquid  tire 
mender,  in  my  tiies  before  starting  I  am 
positive  I  never  could  have  reached  New 
York  in  the  time  I  did.  Several  times  I 
was  compelled  to  ride  over  broken  glass, 
and  the  only  thing  I  noticed  was  a  slight 
escape  of  air,  and  the  puncture  was  in¬ 
stantly  mended  by  “Plugine.”  No,  said 
Mr.  Gavin  in  conclusion,  “I  was  not 
hired  by  the  Plugine  Company  to  use 
their  tire  compound.  It  was  recommended 
to  me  by  a  friend  just  before  starting,  and 
I  am  now  glad  I  used  it.” 

Daily  American  Wheelmen , 
July  24, 1896. 


The  Plogihe  Conn 

35  WALL  BUILDING, 

— — Clevelaml,  Ohio. 


[Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 
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BICYCLES 


Recognizing  the  universal  demand — we  have 
placed  on  sale  two  strictly  high  class  Bicycles 
at  popular  prices : 


The  “S.  &  C.” 
at  $47-SQ 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$85.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


The  “MERION” 
at  $70.00 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$100.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


A  choice  of  different  makes  of  saddles,  tires, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  buyers. 

We  also  place  on  sale  a  full  line  of  Bicycle 
Sundries  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Repairing  Bicycles,  whether  of  our  own  makes 
or  of  others,  will  be  promptly  done  at  low  prices. 

Filbert  Street  Front —  — Main  Aisle. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

PHlIiADEliPHlA- 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  io.  Philadelphia,  September  4,  1896.  Price  Five  Cent3. 


Disgusted  Purchaser;— “Say  !  I  thought  you  sold  bicycles  here,  what  do  you  call  this  thing  you  sold  me  yesterday  ?” 
Square  Salesman; — “That  was  a  bicycle,  a  good  cheap  bicycle  that  you  asked  for.  If  you  had  wanted  a  guaranteed 
wheel  and  guaranteed  tires,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  would  have  sent  you  across  the  way  for  a 
Rambler  bicycle  and  G.  &  J.  tires. 


GREAT  SCOTT. 


J^ead  e 


very 


Of  American  Cycling  should  stop  at  27  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  see  the  line  of 
wheels  manufactured  by  the 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

The  same  capital  and  energy  which  have  built  up  their  immense  paper  business  is  back  of  every  bicycle 
built  by  them  and  their  name-plate  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  fulfilment. 

For  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  highest  grade  wheel  GREAT  SCOTT  ( which  is  after  all 
really  the  cheapest)  they  manufacture  two  other  grades. 

THE  CLARENCE 

is  a  middle  grade  wheel  although  equal  to  many  of  the  $100  wheels  on  the  market. 

To  meet  the  popular  demand  there  is  still  a  lower  priced  wheel 

THE  SCOTIA 


In  appearances  this  is  as  graceful  and  strong  as  the  others  but  of  course  not  quite  so  highly  finished 
o  ras  good  material. 


....Every  Wheel  is  Fully  Guaranteed.... 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Limited, 

27  North  Sixth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


m 

& 

& 

i 
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Buy  of  the  Manufacturer  and  be  Satisfied. 


No  Tedious  Delays  for  Parts. 


ANY  GOOD  TIRE  IS  GOOD 
UNTIL  SOMETHING  HAPPENS  TO  IT. 
THEN  YOU  WISH  IT  WERE  A 

c&u 

TIRE 


“CALfl  REFLECTION” 

must  lead  to  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 


BICYCLE 

WHY? 


Because  reason  dictates  that  “17  years  of  experience”  in  bicycle  building,  at 
the  usual  great  cost,  must  have  resulted  in  the 

“HOST  PERFECT  THING  OF  WHEELS” 


Useful  wheel  information,  plainly  and  honestly  put,  and  which  any  novice  may 
"■^derstand,  in  our  beautiful  Rambler  book.  Sent  free. 

‘  ‘Ask  any  Rambler  agent for  ‘  GOLD. '  ’ 


(jORMOLLY  \  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

(  85  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO. 

DiniUO  I  174  COLUMBUS  AVE.  BOSTON. 

nlLJINU  J  1325  i4thST.N.W.WASHINGT0N,D.C. 

1  *\  939  to  945  8th  AVE.  NEW  YORK. 

ACADEMIES  I  342-344  flatbush  ave.  BROOKLYN' 

°  (  201  WOODWARD  AVE. DETROIT, MICFJj 

FOREIGN  BRANCH - COVENTRY,  ENG. 

HANDSOME  RAMBLE!  CATALOGUE  F1H  ON  AfPUCATlON 


Southeast  Branch  House  1325  14th  SL,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pittsburgh  J.  B.  Kaercher;  Phila  :-Chas.  S.  Smith  &  Co. 


LEVELAND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 


In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 
In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 


If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  Large  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Local  Agents  wanted. 


Watch  the  name  plate. 


830  Arch  Street. 


H.  R.  Liozier  &  Co. 


“  SEE  THAT  ROLLER  ” 

Don’t  Sand-paper  your  tires  ::ZZl™B.rooT 


THE  mflNSFlELD  ROLLER  BRAKE, 

Weight,  9  oz.  Patent  Pending.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  brake  is  made  of  steel,  handsomely  nickled-plated.  The  Roller  is  of 
hard  wood  with  vulcanized  fibre  bearings  and  friction  washers,  so  arranged 
that  they  automatically  adjust  themselves  for  gradual  or  effective  work. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  the  frame  quickly.  It  will  insure  you  absolute  control  on  a  hill. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a  lady’s  mount.  It  will  not  vibrate  and  scar  the  enamel. 

It  conforms  with  the  position  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pedals. 

Should  the  chain  break,  or  the  rider  lose  the  pedals  the  wheel  can  be  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

For  Sale  by  all  the  Leading  Cycle  Houses  and  Dealers  in  Bicycle  Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED 

...BY.., 


john  v.  mm  4  co., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  $2.10 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Triumph  Valve  Co.,  Pblladel- 
pbla  :  ^-Gentlemen I  take  great 

Pleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  T 
ave  a  Stormer,  '96  wheel,  with 
O.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  <?n  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  3rou»  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  I  have  hnd 
jn  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had  no  occasion  to.  pump 
tbem  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  1  would  not  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CLTPSHAM. 
Philadelphia,  July  6,  ’Q6. 

Office  of-'ithe  John  Rhoads. Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96:— Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: — Gentlemen;—- 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating? 
that  I  have  not  bad  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  .you  ap¬ 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  theni 
three  weeks  ago.  During  .the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -to-day  as  they  were 
w'hen  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
offlee  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  this,  cannot 
be  sala  of  any  pther  va’lve;  at 
least  I  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on- 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It,'  for 
I  con’d -not.  think  of  running  It 
more  thnn  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  tip:  the  tires. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  “hit,”  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  It  proven 
to  him  that  all  yon  claim  is  true. 
I  am,  *  -.Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  RHOADS. 

Triumph.  Valve  Company;  Phlln- 
lelphia:— Gentlemen:— r  have  hnd 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I  have  not 
pumped  a-lr  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  it*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know'  of 
others  who  bnve  used  the  valve 
ond  give  It  the  same  prals«  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith. 

Sec'y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia.  June  4.  *96. 


“it  will  not  leak 


IQhy  Suffer  Discomfort  cuith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatie  Tire. 


—•WHEN  THE"" 


’97  Tiiumpn  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  ox  1896.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  *97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
you.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  lire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  100  miles 
from  home.  It  is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 

Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

Wtiy,  lor  tRe  small  sum  of  One  Dollar,  suffer  front  Leaky  Valves. 

TRIUnPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phila.,  Ra. 


Iw  ~ 

POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANY 
PRICE? 


A  GOOD VALVE 
IS  CHEAP  AT 
A  FAIR  PRICE 
THE  TRIUMPH 
VALVE  18  A 
GOOD  VALVE. 

FOR  $1.00 
YOU  GET  $10 
WORTH  OF 
SAFETY  AND 
COMFORT. 
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To  Bicycle  Riders. 


WE  MAKE  OUR  TUBE 


FIFTY  CARBON  STEEL 


It  is  now  recognized  to  be  just 
as  essential  for  bicycle  riders  as  it 
is  for  horsemen  to  know  the  “pos¬ 
sibilities”  of  their  “mounts.”  In 
these  days  of  cheap  wheels  many 
of  them  have  already  discovered 
by  actual  experience  that  it  is 
only  by  systematic  methods  and 
thorough  inspection  of  the  best 
manufacturers  that  a  surplus  of 
safety  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  bicy¬ 
cle,  but  no  system,  no  inspection, 
no  guarantee  can  result  in  more 
than  a  good  guess  without  the  use 
of  the  most  reliable  material. 

The  most  serious  bicycle  ac¬ 
cidents  result  from  breaking  of 
tube.  These  accidents  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  using 
ours.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  POPE  TUBE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


While  weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


and  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—by  the— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1332  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyoling,”  when  writing  to  Ad- 


vertisers. 

Arthur  H.  MacOwen, 

.  .  .  Editor. 

James  Artman,  .  . 

Business  Manager. 

Friday,  September  4,  1896. 


BICYCLES  EVERYWHERE. 

The  remarkable  weather  of  the  past 
two  weeks  brought  out  the  cycling  ele¬ 
ment  in  full  force.  Reports  from  the 
resorts,  both  in  the  mountains  and  at  the 
seashore,  all  unite  in  saying  that  the 
number  of  bicycles  in  use  is  perfectly 
wonderful.  Everybody,  whether  they 
be  rich  or  poor,  of  high  or  low  degree,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  falling  in  love  with  the 
wheel,  and  the  converts  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  two  months,  at  the 
summer  resorts,  will  all  want  bicycles 
for  next  season,  and  so  the  manufactur¬ 
er  can  take  comfort  with  himself  for 
1897  trade. 

*  *  * 

IN  OUR  CITIES. 

It  would  seem  to  be  continually  neces¬ 
sary  in  these  cycling  days  to  call  the 
attention  of  riders  to  the  extreme  neces¬ 
sity  for  exercising  caution  when  riding 
through  crowded  city  streets.  In  all  of 
our  large  cities  during  the  past  six 
months  there  have  been  numerous  acci¬ 
dents,  many  of  them  fatal,  and  all 
caused,  or  nearly  all  caused,  by  the  reck¬ 


lessness  or  want  of  thought  of  cyclers. 
It  is  no  comfort  to  know  that  the  suffer¬ 
er  was  in  almost  every  instance  the  one 
to  blame,  for  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  is 
a  serious  matter,  and  enlists  sympathy 
no  matter  whether  the  unfortunate  prin¬ 
cipal  in  an  accident  is  in  fault  or  not. 
In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  on  last 
Sunday  week  no  less  than  five  serious 
casualties  were  added  to  the  list  of  acci¬ 
dents  caused  to  bicyclists  in  crowded 
streets.  One  man  was  mangled  under  a 
street  car.  Another,  trying  to  ride  be¬ 
tween  railroad  tracks,  was  ground  to 
pieces  by  a  freight  train.  A  young  wo- 
had  han  broken  limbs  from  coming  into 
a  collision  with  a  vehicle.  There  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  carelessness  among 
riders  of  bicycles  which  is  usually  the 
cause  of  trouble,  though  sometimes  the 
carelessness  of  others  is  at  fault.  Never¬ 
theless  the  careful  bicyclist  rarely  gets  in¬ 
to  danger. 

In  a  city  like  Philadelphia,  where  the 
business  streets  are  mainly  narrow,  and 
where  most  of  them  cut  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  where  trolley  cars  ply 
up  and  down  on  almost  all,  cause  for 
caution  is  ever  existent,  and  the  vast 
army  of  new  riders  should  be  wise  in 
time  and  take  heed  to  their  actions,  for 
experience  is  generally  a  very  expensive 
and  sometimes  an  extremely  painful 
teacher. 

*  *  * 

The  prices  at  which  bicycles  are  selling 
in  the  large  department  and  other  stores 
would  seem  to  imply  one  of  two  things. 
Either  that  the  machines  sold  at  and 
round  the  figure  of  $25  and  $30  are  poor 
in  construction  or  else  that  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  drop  in  the  price  of  really  high- 
grade  wheels  is  more  than  a  probability. 

*  *  * 

NO  PARTISANS  WANTED. 

It  would  seem  as  though  our  remarks 
of  a  few  weeks  since  regarding  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  Sterling  Elliott,  president  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  and 
editor  of  its  official  paper,  turning  over 
the  influence  of  that  paper  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  party,  when  his  organization  is 
composed  of  men  of  all  parties,  were  op¬ 
portune  and  perfectly  reasonable.  We 
note  that  strong  complaint  has  been 
lodged  by  members  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
against  the  action  of  the  editor,  and  it 
would  be  a  wise  move  upon  the  part  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin 
and  Good  Roads  to  recognize  the  status 
of  the  case  while  he  has  time  and  retire 
from  a  position  which  in  the  light  of 
both  equity  and  expediency  he  should 
not  assume.  We  understand  that  his  de¬ 
fense  is  that  outside  of  the  pages  con¬ 
taining  the  more  particular  L.  A.  W. 
matter  the  organization  has  no  control 
over  the  publication,  but  this  is  a  poor 
because  a  merely  a  technical  argu¬ 
ment,  and  scarcely  a  technical  argument 
at  that.  The  name  of  the  publication, 
L.  A.  W.  Bulletin  and  Good  Roads,  lays 
a  moral  obligation  upon  its  editor  and 
proprietor  not  to  takes  sides  in  matters 
where  his  action  would  be  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  even  a  minority  of  the  con¬ 


stituency  which  help  to  support  him,  and 
which  minority  along  with  the  majority 
will  suffer,  in  the  common  cause  for 
which  the  organization  primarily  exists, 
by  the  mistaken  action  of  one  man.  The 
wise  man  changes  his  mind  and  corrects 
an  error.  Mr.  Elliott  will  be  better 
thought  of  if  he  remains  strictly  in  the 
line  of  plain  duty,  and  does  not  wander 
into  paths  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
reverse  of  profitable  or  useful  to  himself 
or  the  great  organization  of  which  he 
is  the  head. 

*  *  * 

SALVATION  AWHEEL. 

The  Salvation  Army  are  awheel. 
Some  six  months  ago  we  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  stating  that  the  New  York  contin¬ 
gent  of  the  “Army”  would  shortly  have 
a  cycle  corps,  and  although  the  news  was 
extensively  copied  and  used  it  was  made 
light  of  by  many.  The  intelligence  was 
authentic,  all  the  same,  but  it  took  some 
little  time  for  the  apostles  who  believe  in 
the  music  of  the  drum  and  the  magic  of 
the  human  voice  to  gather  together  the 
resources  necessary  to  the  starting  of 
the  new  enterprise.  Last  week,  however, 
their  cycling  corps  was  organized  in  New 
York  city,  and  went  into  active  service. 
There  was  some  demoralization  in.  the 
order  of  march  upon  the  occasion  of 
their  first  foray  into  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  especially  among  the  sisters  awheel, 
but  the  prospects  are  good  for  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Cycle  Corps  of  the  future. 

*  *  * 

’97  Xj.  A.  W.  Meet. 

Philadelphia  is  first  in  the  field  with 
a  bid  for  the  1897  national  bicycle  meet, 
and  the  forces  will  be  ready  to  attack 
the  February  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly,  L.  A.  W.,  which  will  probably 
be  held  at  Albany.  The  Union  Traction 
Company  agrees  to  construct  a  fine  ce¬ 
ment  track,  with  a  first-class  grand  stand 
and  all  cycling  conveniences,  and  it  is 
said  that  $70,000  will  be  expended  in 
improvements. 

Tlie  Bicycle  in  England. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Som¬ 
erset  House,  England,  returns  of  new 
companies  registered  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1896  is  the  great  rush  of  cyc¬ 
ling  manufacturers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  craze  for  this  pastime  among  the 
moneyed  classes.  The  companies  regis¬ 
tered  connected  with  this  industry  have 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $70,051,374,  as 
against  $1,330,000  in  the  first  half  of 
1895. 


A  Family  Awlieel. 

A  novel  sight  was  witnessed  on  the 
Boulevard  in  New  York  city  one  day 
last  week.  The  father  and  mother  had 
hitched  their  two  bicycles  together,  and 
over  each  handle  bar  sat  a  bright,  smil- 
ing-faced  little  child.  The  four  riders 
came  up  the  Boulevard  at  quite  a  rapid 
pace,  the  parents  chatting  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  laughing  aloud  in  their  happiness. 
The  improvised  vehicle  took  up  almost 
as  much  room  as  a  coach,  but  it  was  less 
expensive,  more  exhilarating,  and  ten 
times  as  much  fun. 
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A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 


ABOUT  CHAINS. 

Special  Attention  Slioold  Be  Paid 
to  Their  Care  by  the  Rider. 

A  point  often  overlooked  by  the  bicycle 
rider  is  that  of  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  chain  of  his  machine  in  good  order. 

“Few  riders,”  says  one  who  has  been 
through  the  mill,  “realize  the  importance 
to  the  bicycle  of  a  well-lubricated  and 
flexible  chain.  If  one-half  the  care  which 
i9  bestowed  on  the  bearings  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle  were  devoted  to  the  chain,  there 
would  be  fewer  tired  muscles  after  bicy¬ 
cling  exercises.  One  will  find  owners  of 
wheels  taking  them  apart,  cleaning  the 
cones  and  polishing  the  ball  bearings, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  dissect  the  pedals 
for  a  little  dust,  and  yet  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  chain,  while  the  chain  is 
more  important  than  all  the  other  bear¬ 
ings  combined.  Every  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  links  in  this  chain  has  a  bearing, 
and  every  one  of  these  bearings  is  likely 
to  get  stiff  with  dust  and  wear.  As  soon 
as  metal  gets  to  wearing  against  metal 
or  a  little  grit  is  introduced  into  the 
joints,  the  chain  will  begin  to  run  stiff 
and  hard.  It  will  snap  and  jerk  and  the 
wheel  will  be  tiresome  to  propel.  This 
can  be  avoided  only  by  careful  cleaning 
and  lubrication.  The  exertion  used  in 
cleaning  is  returned  sevenfold  in  garner¬ 
ed  strength  of  the  rider.  The  chain 
should  be  taken  from  the  wheel  and 
coal  oil  poured  over  the  joints  and  on  the 
sprockets.  Then  a  careful  wiping  with 
a  cloth  will  remove  nearly  all  the  dust. 
The  joints  should  be  worked  by  whip¬ 
ping  on  the  floor  until  they  are  perfect¬ 
ly  flexible.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  an 
open  can  of  lubricating  oil  into  which 
the  chain  may  be  plunged  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  time — say  over  night,  if 
convenient.  When  it  is  taken  out  the 
oil  should  be  removed  with  a  cloth,  wip¬ 
ing  as  clean  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
adherence  of  dust.  After  the  sprockets 
are  scrupulously  clean,  put  in  a  small 
amount  of  stiff  lubricant  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  difference  in  the  run- 
nig  of  the  wheel.” 


Foreign  Fashions. 

One  never  sees  English  women  cyclers 
in  knickerbockers.  The  invariable  cos¬ 
tume  is  an  ankle-length  skirt.  The  fan¬ 
tastic  creatures  seen  in  the  Bois  at  Paris 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  England  or  in 
this  country.  They  wear  tight-fitting 
knickerbockers  of  very  thin  material  to 
the  knee,  no  gaiters  or  leggins,  and  hos¬ 
iery  of  thin,  transparent  silk,  when  they 
wear  any.  Of  late  the  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  half-hose  has  been  introduced.  These 
reach  above  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  a 
few  women  wear  fleshcolored  tights  un¬ 
der  them,  others  let  the  knee  remain 
bare. 


A  Pneumatic  Stomach. 

There  is  no  telling  what  the  terms  more 
frequently  applied  to  appliances  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  bicycle  may  be  used  for. 

Last  Sunday  a  party  of  four  made  a 
bicycle  run  through  the  roads  around 
Franklintown  and  Cantonsville.  One 


of  the  number  was  a  pretty,  dark¬ 
haired,  bright-eyed  girl,  gifted  with  a 
quick  wit  and  clever  repartee. 

At  the  handsome  country  place  of  the 
leading  piano  manufacturer  of  the  city 
the  party  were  invited  into  the  orchard 
to  help  themselves  to  all  the  fruit  they 
wished.  Such  delicious  peaches  were 
never  seen!  Such  luscious  pears,  and 
such  ripe  grapes  and  plums! 

The  girl  in  question,  having  absorbed 
all  she  possibly  could,  sat  down  on  the 
ground  with  a  pyramid  of  the  beautifully 
tinted  fruit  at  her  side. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  as  she  lovingly  re¬ 
garded  the  little  mound,  “oh,  for  a  pneu¬ 
matic  stomach!” — "Olata”  in  Baltimore 
Telegram. 

From  Bad  to  Worse. 

A  young  woman  living  on  Haight 
street  was  trying  to  convince  her  bosom 
friend  and  confidante  that  she  was  not 
exactly  engaged  to  Fred,  though  they 
thought  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  The 
chum  was  incredulous  and  to  add  solem¬ 
nity  to  her  denials  the  lovelorn  maiden 
held  up  her  right  hand  and  exclaimed: 

“May  I  never  walk  another  block  if 
I  am  not  telling  the  truth.” 

“Oh,  don’t  say  that.  Something  might 
happen  to  you,”  pleaded  her  chum  in 
superstitious  alarm.  “Say,  ‘May  that 
man  never  go  a  block,’  ”  and  she  pointed 
to  a  bicyclist  scorching  down  the  street. 

“Well,  may  that  man  never  go  another 
block  if  that  isn’t  the  truth.” 

At  that  instant  the  wheel  struck  a 
loose  basalt  block,  the  rider  shot  into  the 
air  and  crashed  head  foremost  into  a 
telegraph  pole.  The  women  screamed 
till  the  ambulance  disappeared,  and  now 
each  is  accusing  the  other  of  murder. — 
San  Francisco  Post. 

Music  Hatli  Charms. 

A  recent  invention  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  same  power  which  drives 


the  bicycle  also  sets  in  motion  a  music 
box  attached  to  the  machine.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  attached  to  the  front  forks, 
and  the  operation  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  a  cord  passing  over  a  small  pulley 
in  the  box  and  around  one  of  larger  size 
fastened  to  the  spokes.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  quicken  one’s  pulse  or  enthuse 
him  more  than  music,  and  many  argu¬ 
ments  are  advanced  by  the  inventor  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  music  box  in  bol¬ 
stering  up  the  spirit  of  the  muscles  of 
the  pleasure-rider,  the  racing  man  or 
scorcher.  Another  musical  device  for 
the  bicycle  takes  the  form  of  an  Aeolian 
harp.  It  is  the  idea  of  an  ingenious  son 
of  cycling.  Across  the  frame  of  his 
wheel,  from  the  horizontal  bar  to  the 
tube  that  extends  from  the  crank  bear¬ 
ings  to  the  saddle,  he  has  stretched  a 
number  of  rubber  bands  of  various  sizes. 
The  frame  forms  the  outlines  of  an  aeol- 
ian  harp,  and  the  taut  rubber  bands 
serve  for  the  strings.  When  the  bicycle 
is  in  rapid  motion  the  contact  of  the 
wind  with  the  strings  produces  the  melody 
peculiar  to  the  aeolian  harp,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  very  pretty. 

A  number  of  these  novel  devices  are  in 
use  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

She  Could  Feel,  However. 

“How  was  it  that  Mrs.  Hightone  was 
run  down  by  a  bicycle  in  broad  day¬ 
light?” 

“Oh,  the  man  who  rode  the  machine 
didn’t  belong  to  her  set,  and  Mrs.  High- 
tone  positively  couldn’t  see  him,  you 
know.” — New  York  Press. 


American  bicycle  manufacturers  are 
selling  thousands  of  wheels  in  Europe, 
and  several  of  them  expect  to  establish 
factories  there.  The  rapid  adoption  and 
perfection  of  the  bicycle  in  America  and 
the  millions  which  have  gone  into  fac¬ 
tories  to  supply  the  demand  is  a  source 
of  astonishment  to  all  the  world. 
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piUjJCAN 


CYCLES  AND  LIGHTNING. 

Is  Riding  the  Bicycle  Dangerous 
During  a  Tliuntler  Storm. 

Some  two  weeks  ago  a  Chicago  cyclist 
hy  ike  name  of  Walter  Scott  was  struck 
and  killed  by  lightning  when  riding  his 
bicycle.  Answering  the  question:  “Did 
the  bicycle  attract  the  lightning?”  the 
Cnicago  Daily  Tribune  says: 

'ihe  immediate  inference  on  the  part 
of  many  persons  was  that  it  did,  and 
in  several  facts  connected  with  the  oc¬ 
currence  there  wTas  found  more  than  a 
hale  reason  for  the  belief.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  touches  all  riders  closely,  for 
nothing  is  more  likely,  especially  with 
a  ciimaie  ouoject  to  such  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  as  that  of  Chicago,  than 
for  the  cyclist  to  be  caught  in  a  thunder 
storm,  due  danger  of  such  a  thing  has 
in  common  opinion  seemed  not  at  ail 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  bicycle, 
and  in  fact  it  has  been  more  than  once 
staled  tnat  a  bicyclist  on  the  city  street# 
is  better  protected  against,  and  runs 
less  risk  lrom  lightning  than  a  pedes¬ 
trian.  'i  he  killing  of  bcott  has  brought 
the  matter  into  more  particular  notice 
than  it  ever  received  before,  and  has 
seemed  to  assail,  if  not  overthrow,  tha 
idea  that  the  cnance  of  accident  is  re¬ 
duced  rather  tnan  increased,  and  has 
given  ru=e  to  the  statement  that  the  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  air,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  may  be  discharged  through  the 
bicycle  to  the  injury  of  the  rider.  The 
statement,  however,  is  not  upheld  by 
author.ties  on  the  subject. 

The  accident  of  Thursday  was  a  most 
peculiar  one  in  many  respects.  After 
spending  most  of  the  day  at  the  office 
of  .Bauer  A  Bcott,  of  which  he  was  junior 
partner,  Scott  started  out  on  an  er¬ 
rand,  riding  his  wheel.  When  about 
ready  to  return  he  was  warned  by  the 
thickening  clouds  and  rumbling  thunder 
to  hasten  his  return.  He  had  gone  but 
a  short  distance,  however,  when  the 
storm  overtook  him.  He  did  not  stop,  a» 
the  first  burst  of  rain  had  thoroughly 
drenched  him,  but  rode  slowly  on.  Three 
men — Swan  Carlson,  John  Calumet  and 
John  McKee — standing  for  shelter  in  the 
doorway  of  a  house  near  the  corner  of 
Calumet  avenue  and  Fifty-second  street, 
watched  his  approach.  Just  before  ho 
reached  Fifty-second  street  there  came  a 
blinding  flash  of  lightning,  and  the 
watchers  saw  Scott  fall  heavily  from  his 
wheel.  They  thought  he  had  fainted, 
and,  running  out  into  the  street,  carried 
him  to  the  curb  and  laid  him  on  the 
grass.  It  was  then  found  that  he  was 
dead. 

The  bolt,  according  to  the  accounts, 
had  struck  him  on  the  head,  burning  to 
a  crisp  the  corduroy  cap  that  he  wore. 
It  had  then  passed  downward  along  the 
middle  of  the  chest,  severely  burning  the 
abdomen.  There  were  no  other  marks 
except  four  slight  burns  on  the 
face.  A  ring  which  he  wore  had  been 
turned  black,  while  a  silver  watch  in  his 
pocket  seemed  unaffected.  The  bicycle 
was  not  damaged.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  witnesses,  he  had  been 
killed  instantly,  and  had  not  moved  after 


striking  the  ground. 

There  are  but  two  possible  ways  for 
the  accident  to  have  occurred.  Either 
Scott  rode  into  the  lightning,  that  is, 
happened  to  be  at  the  precise  spot 
where  the  bolt  would  have  struck  had 
there  been  no  bicycle  there,  or  the  wheel 
furnished  a  conductor  for  the  electricity 
with  which  the  air  was  charged,  and  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  accident.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  experts,  the  first  of  these  was 
undoubtedly  the  case,  but  while  main¬ 
taining  this  fact  it  is  admitted  that  by 
accepting  the  first  as  the  correct  solution 
the  remarkable  features  of  the  event 
are  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  “little  knowledge” 
which  is  “a  dangerous  thing”  has  its  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  belief  that  the  presence  of 
the  wheel  made  the  danger. 

It  has  always  been  contended  that  the 
rubber  tires  furnished  insulation  and 
made  the  rider  safer  from  the  discharge 
of  electricity  from  the  air  than  any  other 
preventive  could  do.  The  difficulty  with 
the  argument  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  danger  of  such  discharge  occurs 
commonly  during  a  rain  storm,  when 
the  tires  are  wet  and  their  usefulness  in 
that  particular  destroyed.  In  such  a 
case,  and  more  especially  if  the  rider 
happened  to  run  into  a  puddle  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  rim  and  touch  the 
spokes,  the  whel  and  rider  would  furnish 
a  perfect  conductor.  There  were  houses 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  any  of 
which  under  common  conditions 
would  be  almost  certain  to  receive  the 
bolt.  A  man  in  the  street  below  would 
be  commonly  considered  absolutely  safe 
unless  close  to  a  house,  tree,  or  telephone 
pole.  In  fact,  there  are  numerous  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  can  be  construed  into 
proof  that  the  presence  of  some  unusual 
factor,  presumably  the  presence  of  the 
.wheel,  converted  by  the  wet  into  a  good 
conductor,  brought  about  the  accident. 

To  this,  however,  electrical  authorities 
do  not  agree.  That  there  was  some  un¬ 
usual  factor  present  they  are  willing  to 
admit,  but  that  it  was  the  bicycle  they 
do  not  believe.  Lightning  is,  they  say, 
an  uncertain  thing;  probably  the  most 
uncertain  thing  there  is.  It  may  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all  in  the  line  of  freaky  actions, 
and  has  been  known  to  depart  from  all 
the  laws  by  which  it  should,  according 
to  theory,  be  governed.  The  chief  reason 
given  for  the  belief  that  the  wheel  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  is  that  the  accident 
is  an  isolated  case.  Neither  electricians 
nor  bicycle  dealers  can  call  to  mind  a 
similar  one,  though  undoubtedly  many 
wheelmen  have  been  caught  in  thunder 
storms,  when  the  conditions  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  electricity  from  the  air  were 
of  the  best.  The  bolt,  it  is  said,  may 
even  have  struck  one  of  the  nieghboring 
buildings  and  been  deflected  without  do¬ 
ing  damage.  Both  electricians  and  bicy¬ 
cle  men  lay  the  occurrence  at  the  door 
of  that  uncertain  factor,  chance,  and  ex¬ 
empt  the  wheel  from  all  share  in  it, 
though  they  admit  that  at  the  time  it 
was  in  all  probability  a  good  conductor. 

Superintendent  Barrett,  of  the  City 
Electrical  Department,  gave  as  his  opin¬ 


ion  that  the  presence  of  the  wheel  could 
have  affected  the  lightning  little,  if  at 
all. 

“It  was,  in  my  opinion,”  he  said,  “a 
freak.  The  wheel  might  be  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  as  to  readily  conduct  electricity 
without  increasing  the  danger  for  a  rider 
under  such  circumstances  as  in  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  Thursday.  So  far  as  rules  can 
be  assigned  to  the  action  of  lightning,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  discharge  is  al¬ 
ways  through  the  highest  thing  in  the 
neighborhood,  whether  it  is  a  church 
steeple,  a  tree,  or  anything  else.  A  man 
on  a  bicycle  with  wet  tires  would  be  in 
danger  in  open  country,  but  only  because 
there  was  nothing  near  him  so  tall  as 
himself.  In  the  city  streets,  if  not  close 
to  the  tallest  building  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  or  to  wiring  of  any  sort,  he  might 
be  considered  safe.  Mr.  Scott  would  have 
been  safe  but  for  that  uncertainty  in  the 
action  of  lightning  which  now  and  then 
makes  it  break  away  from  all  rules.  How 
it  was  he  came  to  be  struck  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say.  The  fact  that  the  wheel  was 
not  damaged  would  seem  to  show  that 
it  could  not  have  attracted  the  lightning 
and,  I  think,  may  be  taken  as  proof.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time, 
however,  that  while  the  tires  are  wet  a 
man  might  be  killed  on  a  wheel  without 
damage  to  the  metal  work  or  even  to  the 
tires.  There  are  strokes  of  lightning  both 
big  and  little,  and  a  small  one  might  be 
carried  off  through  the  dampness  on  the 
tires  without  injuring  the  rubber.” 


About  Matches. 

“Bloomers,”  said  the  old-fashioned 
boarder,  “lessen  a  woman’s  matrimonial 
chances.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  the  Cheerful  Idiot, 
“I  thought  they  were  a  distinct  aid  in 
striking  a  good  match.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


A  ten-mile  road  race  in  Iowa  between 
two  undertakers  very  properly  resulted 
in  a  dead  heat.  Now  the  rivals  do  not 
know  whether  to  bury  their  animosity 
or  let  the  memory  of  the  contest  forever 
remain  embalmed  in  their  memories. 


Some  people  wilbnever  take  a  warning  in  time. 

Cycling  News. 


CYCLING  COMMENTS. 


OBVIOUS  " 

Mary  Janb.— “Of  course,  if  missus  sells  the  kni-e  machine  to  go  towards  a  bicercle,  the  dratted 
things  has  got  to  be  done  somehows  1” — Cycling. 


From  tlie  Pen  of  Chief  Consul  Pot¬ 
ter,  of  New  York. 

Chief  Consul  Isaac  B.  Potter,  of 
New  York  Division,  L.  A.  W.,  con¬ 
tributes  the  following  interesting  data  to 
the  September  Century: 

BICYCLE  POSSIBILITIES. 

Here  we  reach  the  domain  of  specula¬ 
tion.  The  bicycle  has  changed  many 
times  in  its  form,  and  always  for  the  bet¬ 
ter;  each  form  has  taken  on  its  multi¬ 
tude  of  improvements,  and  no  part  of  the 
modern  wheel  has  escaped  the  ingenuity 
of  the  mechanic  in  his  aim  to  secure  bet¬ 
ter  material,  stronger  connections,  lighter 
weight,  greater  speed,  grace  of  design, 
and  comfort  to  the  rider.  Every  day  is 
a  day  of  new  records  and  of  the  reveal- 
ment  of  new  possibilities.  Four  hundred 
and  odd  miles  for  a  single  day;  30  miles 
in  an  hour;  100  miles  in  three  hours  and 
47  minutes;  a  single  mile  in  one  minute 
and — but  a  statement  of  the  seconds  here 
would  be  true  only  for  the  week  in  which 
it  was  written. 

Six  years  ago  one  of  the  best-informed 
and  most  progressive  of  our  cycling  au¬ 
thorities,  Mr.  F.  P.  Prial,  editor  of  "The 
Wheel,”  writing  of  the  safety  of  that 
day,  mentioned  the  drawbacks  of  the 
pneumatic  tire  as  being  “its  large  size, 
and  the  necessity  of  replenishing  the  air 
to  keep  it  properly  distended.”  He  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  ideal  safety  should  not 
be  geared  too  high,  but  only  to  54  or 
57  inches,  “except  in  the  case  of  strong 
riders.”  The  gearing  of  the  man’s 
wheel  of  1896  is  from  63  inches  up¬ 
ward,  a  gearing  of  70  inches  being  about 
the  average,  and  80  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon;  while  the  woman’s  wheel  of  to¬ 
day,  when  geared  at  60,  is  easily  propell¬ 
ed  by  new  and  inexperienced  riders. 
Saddles,  tires,  frames,  bearings,  handle¬ 
bars,  cranks,  spokes  and  rims  have  been 
lightened,  simplified,  improved  and  from 
year  to  year  made  to  displace  the  cruder 
product  of  the  year  before. 

Where  is  the  limit?  No  man  can  tell; 
but  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  common 
pedomotive  bicycle  of  to-day,  the  practi¬ 
cal  limit  would  seem  to  be  not  far  dis¬ 
tant.  A  year  or  two  hence  will  probably 
witness  the  introduction  of  a  practical 
motor  bicycle,  and  the  more  general 
adoption  of  motor  carriages  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  roads 
have  been  improved.  Meanwhile  the  bi¬ 
cycle  now  in  common  use  will  hold  its 
way,  with  such  improvements  in  detail, 
and  perhaps  in  form,  as  will  add  to  its 
usefulness,  and  to  the  comfort,  conven¬ 
ience  and  security  of  the  rider. 

BICYCLE  PATHS. 

As  commonly  made,  cycle-paths  are  not 
expensive,  and,  the  cost  being  generally 
contributed  by  the  wheelmen  themselves, 
no  tax  for  this  purpose  is  placed  upon 
the  public  at  large.  Whether  this  should 
be  so  is  a  question  that  will  stand 
some  discussion ;  but  thus  far  the  cyclists 
have  sought  only  to  impose  a  small  as¬ 
sessment  upon  actual  users  of  the  wheel 
when  money  has  been  needed  to  con¬ 


struct  cycle-paths.  Two  years  ago*  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Raymond,  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  cycle-path  con¬ 
struction,  declared  that  “what  is  used 
by  all,  and  needed  by  all,  should  be  paid 
for  by  all,”  and  this  rule  has  commanded 
approval  among  wheelmen  who  have 
taken  up  the  work  of  cycle-path  making. 

Under  favoring  conditions  cycle-paths 
cost  from  $75  to  $150  per  mile.  The  sur¬ 
face  width  of  the  path  should  not  be  less 
than  four  feet,  and  need  not  be  more 
than  seven  feet,  except  in  rare  cases. 
The  paths  are  generally  laid  out  on  the 
grass-grown  roadside,  parallel  with  the 
wagonway.  The  grass  is  first  cut  close 
to  the  ground,  after  which  the  material 
(soft  coal,  cinders,  or  screened  gravel)  is 
put  on  in  a  thin  layer,  and  so  shaped 
and  packed  as  to  slope  downward  from 
the  centre  to  each  side. 

The  grade  in  most  cases  follows  closely 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Ma¬ 
terial  may  generally  be  had  at  lower 
cost  and  hauled  at  les9  expense  during 
the  winter  months;  and  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point  to  bear  in  mind,  since 
the  item  of  haulage  alone  is  likely  to  con¬ 


stitute  more  than  half  the  expense  of 
construction. 

TAXING  BICYCLES. 

In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Rochester 
and  Chicago  certain  city  officials  have 
lately  proposed,  in  apparent  good  faith, 
that  bicycles  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  tax.  The  enormous  number 
of  bicycles  in  the  country,  and  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  value  which  they  represent,  sug¬ 
gest  with  some  force  a  subject  for  taxa¬ 
tion  which  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  scrupulous  assessor.  The  sound 
principle  that  all  property  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  State  that 
defends  it  should,  of  course,  apply  to  bi¬ 
cycles,  as  to  other  forms  of  personal 
property;  and  our  present  tax  laws  pro¬ 
vide  so  clearly  for  such  taxation  that  the 
justice  of  a  second  levy  which  this  pro¬ 
posed  special  tax  would  entail  mayjtvell 
be  inquired  into.  The  bicycle  is  noise¬ 
less,  clean,  and  a  non-consumer.  It  does 
not  herald  its  own  approach  by  a  nerve- 
wearing  ding-dong  on  the  hard  stone 
pavement,  nor  does  it  wear  out  or  soil 
the  streets,  or  occupy  an  undue  amount 
of  space  in  the  thoroughfare.  Just  why 
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it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
tax,  from  the  operation  of  which  other 
forms  of  vehicles  are  exempt,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to 
answer.  Such  a  tax  would  certainly  be 
unpopular,  and  would  probably  be  illegal 
as  well.  That  it  would  be  unjust  goes 
without  saying.  The  cycling  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  already  heavy  tax¬ 
payers,  and  under  our  general  laws  are 
exempt  from  no  species  of  tax  to  which 
other  citizens  are  compelled  to  respond. 
It  would  be  quite  as  wise,  and  fully  as 
equitable,  to  declare  a  special  assess¬ 
ment  on  sewing  machines  and  type-writ¬ 
ers  as  upon  bicycles,  or  upon  any  other 
useful  thing  in  which  citizens  generally 
have  acquired  an  ownership.  The  bicycle 
tax  as  a  specialty  will,  I  think,  never 
become  a  fixture  in  the  tax  laws  of  this 
country. 


Across  tlie  Continent. 

The  great  trans-continental  cycling 
relay  ride  is  now  in  progress  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  and  its  result 
will  be  watched  for  with  interest  the 
country  over.  On  Tuesday  of  last  week 
the  first  relay  left  the  “Golden  Gate.” 

The  morocco  pouch  contains  the  grav¬ 
en  gold  plate,  addressed  to  the  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  department  of 
the  East,  and  a  letter  from  Postmaster 
McCoppin,  of  San  Francisco,  to  Post¬ 
master  Dayton,  of  New  York.  The  pouch 
also  contains  a  parchment  prepared  for 
the  signatures  of  the  various  Governors 
through  whose  States  the  courier  will 
pass. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Major  McKinley 
will  place  his  autograph  upon  the  parch¬ 
ment.  The  pouch  has  been  carefully  de¬ 
signed  with  the  view  of  causing  no  de¬ 
crease  in  the  speed  of  the  riders. 

This  undertaking  is  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  United  States  authorities,  and 
the  couriers  enjoy  their  protection. 

The  War  Department  is  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  experiment.  General 
Miles  may  be  said  to  have  a  bicycle  fad, 
as  his  recent  tests  with  the  wheel  woidd 
indicate. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  in¬ 
structed  its  officers  to  assist  the  couriers 
in  every  way  possible,  and  carefully  note 
the  distances  covered  and  the  time  oc¬ 
cupied. 

The  route  selected  is  commonly  called 
the  northern  route,  and  follows  the  line 
of  the  railroads  through  Nevada,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  to  New  Yox*k. 

On  the  eastern  part  of  his  trip  the 
ruder  will  travel  along  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
The  postmasters  along  the  route  will  in¬ 
dorse  upon  the  letter  which  he  carries 
the  actual  time  of  his  arrival  at  their 
several  offices.  This  rider  is  due  at 
Yonkers  at  5.28  A.  M.,  September  7. 


New  Clminless  Safety. 

A  chainless  safety  bicycle  has  been 
promised  for  1897.  Just  as  it  has  been 
promised  for  many  years  since.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  chainless  wheel  whieh 
was  introduced  two  years  ago  has  been 


improved,  and  is  now  in  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  state.  Recent  trials  on  this  new 
style  of  wheel  in  New  England  have 
proven  successful,  and  it  seems  likely  in 
the  near  future  cyclists  will  be  enabled 
to  discard  the  present  style  of  gear  if 
they  choose.  Riders  have  been  looking 
for  a  perfected  chainless  wheel  for  years, 
and  in  the  event  of  such  a  wheel  being 
placed  on  the  market  next  season  its 
success  seems  assured. 


No  Legs,  But  Rides. 

An  Illinois  dealer  has  made  a  wheel 
for  a  boy  whose  legs  have  been  ampu¬ 
tated  just  above  the  knee.  The  wheel 
is  of  the  drop  frame  pattern,  with  the 
seat  post  no  higher  than  the  rear  wheel. 
To  the  cranks  is  attached  an  appliance 
which  is  worked  with  an  up  and  down 
motion  by  the  stumps  of  the  boy’s  legs, 
thus  giving  the  motive  power. 


Not  Dangerous. 

With  so  great  a  number  of  people  rid¬ 
ing  the  bicycle  the  percentage  of  acci¬ 
dents  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
wheel  is  remarkably  small.  The  Boston 
Medical  and  Siwgical  Journal  comments 
upon  this  fact  in  the  following  words: 

“It  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  considering 
the  tremendous  and  sudden  popularity  of 
wheeling,  and  the  number  of  men  and 
women  of  all  degrees  of  skill  in  riding 
and  knowledge  of  the  rixles  of  the  road 
who  daily  meet  and  pass  each  other  on 
our  roads  and  parks,  that  so-  few  acci¬ 
dents  result.  The  rarity  of  accidents 
conduces  on  the  whole  to  a  high  regard 
for  the  average  skill  and  care  of  the  gen- 
erel  run  of  riders.  This  fact  of  the 
rarity  of  accidents  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able  when  we  consider  more  fully  the 
conditions  which  render  them  probable. 
.  .  .  The  bicycle  is  proving  itself  so 
important  a  means  of  providing  fresh 
air  and  healthful  exercise  to  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  that  the  good  done  by  it 
greatly  overbalances  the  harm  resulting 
fi'om  occasional  accidents,  most  of  which 
can  be  avoided  by  careful  riding  and  by 
the  selection  of  a  well-constructed  stand¬ 
ard  wheel.” 


Tlie  Best  Medicine. 

That  cycling  is  healthful  has  now  come 
to  be  an  accepted  fact.  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  tells  the  following  story  in 
connection  with  this  matter: 

“I’ve  been  abroad  since  last  fall,  you 
know,”  said  a  Clevelander  of  consid¬ 
erable  social  prominence,  “and  when  I 
went  away  my  people  were  a  good  deal 
worried  over  my  younger  brother’s 
health.  He  had  a  cough,  an  unhealthy 
complexion  and  was  thin  as  a  shadow.  Our 
doctor  said  California  was  the  place  for 
him,  but  the  boy  didn’t  wTant  to  go. 
While  I  was  away  I  asked  in  every  let¬ 
ter  how  Charlie  was  and  they  all  wrote 
he  was  better.  Still  I  couldn’t  help  but 
remember  his  white  face  and  his  hollow 
eyes,  and  it  worried  me  a  good  deal.  Of 
course,  Charlie  wrote  to  me,  but  he 
never  mentioned  his  health,  and  I  took 
this  to  be  a  bad  sign.  Well,  the  folks 
knew  when  to  expect  my  return  and  they 


were  all  on  hand  at  the  depot  to  greet 
me  when  I  stepped  from  the  cars.  I 
scattered  my  hugs  and  handshakes  all 
around  and  then  I  noticed  a  little  to 
one  side  a  swarthy  young  fellow  with 
broad  shoulders,  a  big  chest  and  im¬ 
mense  calves.  He  was  togged  out  in 
a  fanciful  bicycle  suit  and  looked,  I 
thought,  xmeommonly  well,  I  was  just 
going  to  ask  ‘Where’s  Charlie?’  when 
I  happened  to  catch  this  young  athlete  s 
eye.  As  I  did  so  he  came  forward  with 
a  sheepish  grin  and  an  outstretched  hand. 
I  looked  at  him  a  little  more  earnestly 
and  then,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  I 
yelled : 

“  ‘Why,  Charlie,  you  red  Indian,  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself ! 

“And  all  he  said  was: 

“  ‘I’ve  been  riding  a  wheel!’  ” 


Evolution. 

If  reports  from  London  and  Paris  are 
to  be  credited,  there  is  impending  and 
even  now  in  progress  a  revolution  in 
women’s  dress  whose  importance,  in  an 
artistic  and  physiological  sense,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  “Grecian 
waist,”  as  the  new  mode  is  called,  is 
simply  the  abolition  of  tight  lacing.  It 
is  that  for  which  reformers  have  con¬ 
tended  and  for  which  artists  have  plead¬ 
ed  now  for  many  more  years  than  most 
of  us  can  count;  and  it  comes,  not  as 
the  vagary  of  a  modiste,  or  the  fad  of 
a  leader  of  fashion,  but  as  another 
triumph  of  that  new  and  powerful  agent 
of  civilization,  the  bicycle. 

The  exercise  of  the  wheel  demands 
freedom  of  respiration  and  of  movement; 
constrictions  of  the  wmist  is  incompati¬ 
ble  with  comfort  in  these  points.  So 
starting  with  the  bicycle  costume  the 
reform  has  extended  to-  walking  dresses 
and  even  to  evening  attire.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  welcome  announcement  that 
comes  across  the  water.  It  is  in  the  line 
of  the  development  of  the  best  type  of 
the  new  woman,  and  we  may  hope  that 
it  will  prevail. 


Convincing'. 

Mildred — -“Have  you  heard  tlie  news 
about  Charlie  Hinks  and  Mabel  Bux¬ 
ton  ?  ’ 

Adelaide — “No;  what  is  it?” 

Mildred — “He's  in  love  with  her.” 

Adelaide — “How  do  you  know?” 

Mildred — “He  worked  two  hours  at  a 
stretch  last  night  trying  to  teach  her 
mother  to  ride  the  bicycle.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 


The  American  correspondent  to  a 
London  newspaper  describes  the  bicy¬ 
cle  as  a  blight.  He  virtually  charges 
the  wheel  with  being  responsible  for  the 
present  economic,  political,  social  _and 
moral  difficulties  that  confront  the  United 
States. 

At  Coney  Island  wooden  self-locking 
racks  built  to  receive  and  protect  fully 
five  thousand  bicycles,  will  front  the  Ca¬ 
sino  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  August 
27,  when  the  century  performance  of  “In 
Gay  New  York”  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  town’s  wheelmen.  A  gold  and 
silver  cyclometer  charm  and  pendant 
will  be  distributed  as  a  souvenir. 


The  Columbia  Bicyele. 

Dear  lovely  woman,  with  de¬ 
light  I  view 

The  charming  witcheries  of 
thy  roseate  face. 

As  borne  on  wheel  with  rare, 
consummate  skill, 

Thy  limbs  symmetric  glide 
with  perfect  grace; 

Ne’er  in  this  world  is  loveli¬ 
ness  so  fair 

As  when  the  bicycle  thy  form 
doth  bear; 

Perched  on  Columbia  nothing 
may  compete 

With  such  fair  object  in  the 
crowded  street. 

Those  sweet  girls  smile  as  fast 
they  glitter  by, 

And  lovers  watch  them  with 
enchanted  eye. 


What  wondrous  scenes  of 
beauty  they  behold, 

As  fast  they  circle  past  the 
forests  green, 

As  fast  they  wheel  by  orchards 
rich  with  fruit, 

Past  flowery  gardens,  smil¬ 
ing  and  serene; 

Tast  domes  palatian,  soaring 
to  the  skies, 

Past  village  spires  that  o'er 
the  woods  arise; 

Bv  the  bright  river  that 
through  meadows  sweeps, 

By  the  white  sands  that  gird 
the  ocean  deeps, 

Past  gilded  carriages  with  toil¬ 
ing  steed, 

Striving  in  vain  to  rival  us  m 
speed; 

Past  trolley  cars  that  scarce 
in  race  may  vie 

With  our  Columbia,  whirling. 


wheeling  by. 

ISAAC  HcLELLAN. 


GOOD  THINGS  ABOUT 
CODUMB  IAS. 

A  Few  Extracts  from 

Letters  to  the  Pope 

Manufacturing  Com¬ 

pany. 

Won  the  Championship. 

“We  had  a  10y2-mile  (IT 
kilometers)  race  here  in  honor 
of  the  American  colony.  It 
was  for  the  State  champion¬ 
ship  and  witnessed  by  20,000 
people.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Columbia  came  to  the  front. 
I  won  the  championship  by  a 
margin  of  six  minutes.”  T.  J. 
Pomeroy,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

Praised  by  All. 

“I  have  given  the  Columbia 
Model  40  a  thorough  trial, 
both  on  the  level  and  in  the 
hills.  It  is  easier  to  keep  m 
order,  and  takes  less  power 
to  drive  than  the  best  English 
machines  here.  It  has  won 
great  praise  from  all.  — van 
Leer  Polk,  Consul  General, 
Calcutta. 

A  Columbia. 

“Good-bye  to  the  blues  when 
vou  buy  a  Columbia.’  —It-  E. 
S.  Williams,  Oakland,  Cal. 

None  so  Good. 

“There  is  no  other  exercise 
as  beneficial  to  a  broken-down 
person  as  riding  a  wheel.  — 
P.  A.  Wade,  Business  Manager 
American  Monitor  of  Health. 

Columbia  Forever. 

“I  have  always  ridden  a  Co¬ 
lumbia.  It  shall  have  my 
strongest  indorsement  and  full¬ 
est  reference.” — Addis  Albro, 
New  York  City. 

Nearest  Perfection. 

“This  year’s  Columbias  are 
certainly  as  near  perfection  as 
wheels  can  be  made.”  A.  T. 
Brightwell  &  Son,  Maxeys,  Ga. 

Can’t  Wear  It  Out. 

“Have  had  your  Century  No. 
12666  ’92,  and  as  I  cannot 
wear  it  out  will  sell  it  and 
get  a  lighter  wheel.”— J.  W. 
Bemis,  Sulphur  Station,  Tex. 

Safer  on  a  Columbia. 

“I  have  ridden  a  Model  44 
racer  over  all  sorts  of  country 
roads  and  city  pavements  with¬ 
out  a  cent’s  worth  of  re¬ 


pairs.  I  weigh  nearly  200 
pounds  and  have  ridden  Co¬ 
lumbias  exclusively  for  15 
years,  and  feel  safer  on  any 
wheel  of  that  make  anywhere 
without  a  guarantee  than  I 
would  on  any  other  with  the 
best  guarantee  the  makers 
could  devise.  My  experience 
is  my  Columbia  guarantee.” — 
John  S.  Briggs.  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Far  the  Best. 

“My  Columbia  more  than 
fulfills  all  expectations  and  ev¬ 
eryone  acknowledges  it  by  far 
the  best.” — R.  M.  Warren. 


Loyal  to  Columbia. 

“I  write  to  correct  any 
wrong  impression  that  my 
presumptious  friend  may  have 
given  and  to  assure  you  that  I 
am  still  loyal  to  my  first  love 
—Columbia.” — G.  G.  Wittfield, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Columbias  Almost  Fly. 

“To  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  by  no  means  expresses 
my  delight.  I  understand  now 
why  the  Columbia  people 
place  wings  around  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.” — C.  N.  Wyant, 
Gambier,  O. 


Has  no  Equal. 

“For  neatness,  perfection  of 
shape  and  construction,  for  all¬ 
round  easy  running  qualities 
and  for  a  wheel  that  can  be 
relied  upon,  where  is  the  equal 
of  the  Columbia?” — Norman 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Recommended  to  All. 

“I  shall  recommend  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  bicycle  to  all  my 
friends.  I  have  had  no  trouble 
with  the  wheel  and  assure  you 
that  it  is  more  than  satisfac¬ 
tory.” — J.  E.  Walbridge,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 


DON’T  SPECULATE. 

You  may  buy  a  bicycle  at  any  price  under 
$100.  But  you  run  a  risk.  It  is  speculation. 

Columbia 

Bicycles 


are  tlie  standard.  Their  price  is  unvarying-. 
To  own  a  Columbia  is  to  be  well  insured  and 
know  the  highest  enjoyment  of  bicycling-. 
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TO  ALL 
ALIKE. 


All  Columbia  bicycles  are  fitted  with 

HARTFORD  SINGLE  TUBE  TIRES 

Unless  Dunlop  tires  are  asked  for. 
WE  KNOW  NO  TIRES  SO  GOOD  AS  HARTF0RDS. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every  city  and  town,  if  Columbias  are  not 
properly  represented  in  your  vicinity  let  us  know. 
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In  These  Bicycle  Days. 

Tom,  Tom,  the  piper’s  son, 

He  stole  a  wheel,  and  away  he  run; 

But  a  copper- fleet 

Young  Tom  couldn’t  heat 

And  they  locked  him  up  in  Harrison  street. 


Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater, 

Had  a  wife,  and  couldn’t  keep  her; 
Took  an  axe  and  smashed  her  bike, 
So  she  had  to  stay  at  home  at  night, 


Hey-diddle-diddle, 

The  bicycle  riddle, 

The  strangest  part  of  the  deal; 

Just  keep  your  accounts, 

And  add  the  amounts; 

The  “sundries”  cost  more  than  the  wheel. 


There  was  a  man  in  our  town 
As  wise  as  were  our  sires; 

He  ran  across  a  piece  of  glass, 
And  punctured  both  his  tires; 

And  when  he  saw  the  air  was  out, 
With  all  his  might  and  main, 

He  took  his  little  nickel  pump, 

And  pushed  it  in  again. 


Ding-dong  bell, 

There’s  the  man  who  fell, 

Who  knocked  him  down? 

The  meanest  man  in  town. 

Who  called  the  “cop?” 

A  man  who  saw  him  drop. 

What  a  wicked  man  was  that, 

To  try  to  kill  the  cyclist  fat, 

Who  never  did  him  any  wrong, 

But  kept  a-pedalling  right  along. 

—Chicago  Tribune. 


DUELLING  AWHEEL. 

A  Duel  in  France  and  One  in  Spain 
Fong-lit  on  Bicycles. 

France  and  Spain  are  running  a  race 
for  notoriety  on  the  cycling  “field  of 
honor.”  A  duel  on  bicycles  is  reported 
from  each  country.  On  Saturday  of 
last  week  a  duel  on  bicycles  was  fought 
in  the  Boulevard  Ney,  Paris.  A  large 
party  of  young  fellows  had  been  out  cy¬ 
cling  all  day  and  were  returning  home, 
all  very  hilarious,  when  two  of  them  quar¬ 
reled,  and  they  decided  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
pute  by  a  duel  with  swords  on  their  bi¬ 
cycles.  The  two  combatants  were  placed 
fifty  yards  apart  and  then  ordered  to 
charge.  They  rode  at  one  another  at  a 
furious  pace,  but  overshot  the  mark  and 
failed  to  meet.  Wheeling  quickly  round, 
they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  this  time 
came  together  with  a  terrific  shock. 
Both  were  thrown,  while  the  seconds, 
who  were  following  behind,  also  on  bicy¬ 
cles,  fell  in  their  turn,  and  both  were  in¬ 
jured.  Neither  of  the  combatants 
touched  the  other  with  his  sword,  but  in 
falling  one  ran  his  weapon  into  himself, 
and  his  opponent  injured  his  leg. 

In  Spain  the  latter  part  of  last  month 
two  members  of  the  bicycle  club  of  Gra¬ 
nada  met  in  a  knife  duel,  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  encounter  of  the  kind  ever 
fought  upon  wheels.  Accompanied  by 
their  seconds  they  wheeled  out  some  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  road  to  Malaga,  to  a  seclud¬ 
ed  sppt.  There,  posted  700  feet  apart,  at 
a  sign  they  wheeled  toward  each  other, 
each  directing  his  machine  with  the  left 
hand  and  brandishing  in  the  right  that 
terrible  knife  of  Spain— the  navaja.  At 
the  first  clash  Perez  pierced  the  left  arm 
of  Moreno,  but  at  the  third  encounter 
Moreno  thrust  his  knife  into  Perez’s 
right  breast.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lat¬ 
ter  died  of  internal  hemorrhage. 

Evidently  the  Spanish  combatants  were 
in  more  deadly  earnest  than  their  French 
emulators  across  the  border. 


Cycling  Sails. 

A  late  novelty  is  the  silk  sail.  It  is  made 
of  silk  duck  of  glossy  white  and  costs  $5. 
There  are  two  styles  of  rigging  the  sail 
to  a  wheel.  It  can  be  raised  from  the 
back  of  the  machine  and  allowed  to 
blow  front,  or  it  can  be  raised  in  front 
of  the  rider  by  coming  up  from  the  handle 
bars  and  being  supported  on  tall  spars. 
Many  riders  prefer  the  sail  that  rises 
from  behind.  Though  not  so  pretty,  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  front, 
it  is  easier  to  manage.  The  high  front 
sail  throws  the  centre  of  gravity  out, 
making  it  hard  on  any  one  but  expert 
riders  to  manage  it.  At  a  bicycle  par¬ 
ade  to  be  held  in  September  the  sails 
will  be  used  in  plenty.  A  white  field  with 
a  red  crescent  surrounded  by  blue  stars 
will  add  an  attractiveness  not  other¬ 
wise  secured.  The  pattern  reproduced  in 
sections  each  a  yard  square  will  be  made 
up  and  placed  on  each  wheel. 


Dress  of  Parisian  Cyclists. 

Jeannette  Gilder  writes  from  Paris  as 
follows  about  the  eccentricities  of  dress 
of  Parisian  cyclists :  “There  are  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  in  bicycle  costumes, 
coming  and  going  and  sitting  at  the 
tables  drinking  bock,  as  they  call  all  beer. 
Every  woman  wore  bloomers  and  rode 
a  man’s  wheel.  Anything  uglier  than 
their  costumes  you  cannot  imagine.  The 
popular  dress  consisted  of  black  bloom¬ 
ers  and  a  white  duck  jacket.  Most  of 
the  women  wore  hats  elaborately  trim¬ 
med  and  white  veils,  and  every  woman 
was  either  rouged  and  blackened  as 
though  she  was  going  before  the  foot¬ 
lights  or  else  she  was  whitened  as  white 
as  the  clown  in  the  circus.  This  was 
not  the  worst.  Bare  legs  were  the  worst. 
The  most  advanced  women  bicyclists 
wear  low  shoes,  socks,  and  legs  bare 
from  the  top  of  the  sock  to  just  below 


the  knee.  The  only  reason  for  such  an 
exposure  is  vulgarity,  yet  the  sight  is 
so  common  on  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
in  the  Bois  that  no  one  turns  to  look 
at  it.  Most  of  the  women  wear  stock¬ 
ings,  but  none  of  them  leggings.  Those 
who  do  wear  stockings  wear  the  gayest 
stripes  and  plaids  that  they  can  find.  A 
few  of  the  women  wore  caps  like  men 
and  walked  about  with  their  hands  in 
their  trousers — I  beg  your  pardon — their 
bloomer  pockets.” 


Cycling'  Games. 

Games  in  which  the  bicycle  is  a  factor 
are  commencing  to  find  favor,  especially 
in  England.  One  of  the  games  is  tennis 
on  wheels.  The  rules  for  the  game  are 
the  same  as  those  governing  that  play¬ 
ing  afoot.  The  bicycle  must  be  guided 
by  the  left  hand  and  one  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  expert  to  be  able  to  stoop  from 
the  saddle  and  catch  the  ball  with  the 
racquet  without  losing  his  seat.  Hare 
and  hounds  has  been  played  among  Eng¬ 
lish  cyclists  with  marked  success  and 
they  have  also  introduced  a  capital  race 
known  as  hare  and  tortoise.  In  this 
latter  the  object  is  to  get  in  last  and  as 
riders  know  full  well  it  is  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  wheel  slowly  and  not  have  a  tunf- 
ble.  All  these  games  add  danger  to  the 
sport  and  that  should  commend  them  to 
those  who  value  exercise  by  the  risks 
incurred. 


Bicycle  Rims. 

Bicycle  manufacturers  are  making  a 
large  draught  on  the  supply  of  elm  wood. 
Most  of  the  wood  used  in  the  rims  of  bi¬ 
cycle  wheels  is  rock  elm.  During  this 
year  3,000,000  rims  will  be  required  for 
the  trade.  It  takes  about  2%  feet  of 
wood  for  a  rim,  so  that  the  3,000,000 
rims  will  call  for  7,500,000  feet  of  wood. 
As  only  the  finest  wood  can  be  used  in 
rims,  amounting  to  only  a  fifth  of  the 
bulk  of  rock  elm,  these  rims  will  call  for 
the  cutting  and  handling  of  neaidy  40,- 
000,000  feet  of  this  wood. 


He  Knew  It. 

First  Wheelman  (a  beginner) — 
“Strange  how  a  fellow  will  run  into 
things  when  he  first  begins  to  ride.” 

Second  Wheelman — “Yes;  I  ran  into 
debt  to  get  my  wheel.” — Boston  Tra- 
script. 

A  Tribute. 

The  following  letter  speaks  well  for 
“Plugine,”  the  noted  tire-repairing  in¬ 
gredient: 

The  Plugine  Co.,  City: — Gentlemen: — I 
have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
contents  of  a  can  of  your  “Plugine,” 
which  was  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market. 

I  find  that  neither  the  mixture  nor 
any  action  of  the  various  substances 
contained  have  or  can  have  any  action 
whatever  on  either  vulcanized  or  unvul¬ 
canized  rubber.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  excellent  grades  of  gum  used  for 
making  bicycle  tires.  Very  respectfully, 
ARTHUR  W.  BURWELL. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  26,  ’96. 


IN  NORMANDY. 
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F.  W.  Chandler,  in  the  Brooklyn 

Eagle,  Tells  of  a  Ride  in  the  Land 

of  “William,  the  Conqueror.” 

Whoever  it  was  that  first  dubbed  the 
English  island  Grand  Bretagne  erred 
unaccountably,  since  in  Prance  there  is 
one  province  and  only  one  which  with 
any  show  of  justice  may  lay  claim  to 
the  English  ear  marks  and  moreover  to 
direct  parental  relationship  with  Eng¬ 
land.  And  this  province  is  not  Bretagne 
but  Normandie.  For  if  England  be  by 
misnomer  a  greater  Britainy,  Normandie 
by  fair  title  is  a  lesser  England. 

Not  that  your  gaitered,  golf  suited, 
trepidation  and  no  little  disgust  his  first 
monocled  Briton,  making  with  much 
incursion  into  the  continent,  would  ever 
conceive  himself  to  be  still  at  home  with¬ 
in  the  sea  wall  of  his  snug  island  when 
he  had  set  foot  in  Normandy,  not  his 
surely;  but  even  he,  most  prejudiced  of 
observers,  must  recognize  certain  re¬ 
semblances  between  this  corner  of 
France  and  his  own  island  comer,  which 
will  be  thrown  into  vivid  contrast  with 
the  prevailing  dissimilarities  presently, 
when  he  has  voyaged  yet  further,  if  only 
within  the  confines  of  France  itself. 

For  Normandy  has  the  same  dappled 
reaches  of  meadow,  the  same  waving 
fields  of  grain,  the  same  grazing  herds, 
green  orchards,  billowy  hills  and  curving 
streams  slipping  along  under  the  same 
sun  as  merrie  England,  while  one  has  not 
far  to  seek  here  to  find  as  there  vener¬ 
able  towns,  hallowed  in  history,  mem¬ 
orable  thus  for  their  past,  picturesque 
in  their  present,  tranquil  as  to  their  fu¬ 
ture  and.  gathered  in  about  the  foot  of 
some  find  old  cathedral,  where  if  the 
worship  differ  from  that  across  the  chan¬ 
nel,  the  spirt  of  the  worship  is  the  same. 

And  such  towns— grave,  moderate,  al¬ 
most  solemn— are  Caen,  Bayeux,  Con- 
tances  and  even  this  Avranches,  the 
Avranches  of  good  Bishop  Huet,  who 
wrote  all  he  knew  concerning  the  court 
happenings  of  Louis  XIV’s  day,  and 
who  knew  more  than  the  king  himself 
of  current,  polite  gossip;  the  Avranches 
which  owned,  too,  its  cathedral,  but  lost 
it  through  decay  in  the  last  year  of  the 
last  century. 

We  have  come  to  Avranches,  we  two, 
the  poet  and  the  pilgrim,  through  those 
other  old  cities,  pedaling  leisurely  up  hill 
and  down,  winding  between  hedges  and 
in  the  open,  flaunting  our  American  pen¬ 
nant  on  the  French  breeze,  trundling 
our  American  cycles  over  French  maca¬ 
dam.  And  a  delightful  way  it  is  of  com¬ 
ing,  too,  as  all  the  world  that  wheels 
may  know. 

At  Caen  we  were  housed  in  the  hostel¬ 
ry  of  an  old  man  with  pink  cheeks  and 
a  black  skull  cap,  who  in  the  midst  of 
our  dinner,  for  which  we  had  previously 
bargained,  came  forth  and  announced 
that  if  we  partook  of  any  vegetables  we 
must  pay  extra.  That  he  was  something 
of  a  tyrant  was  evident  from  the  down¬ 
trodden  look  of  his  gray-haired  wife  and 
colored  serving  woman.  Accordingly  we 
determined  to  rebel,  as  much  on  then- 


account  as  on  our  own. 

“Very  well!”  we  said,  “we  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  go  on,  monsieur.  You  may  keep 
your  vegetables  and  your  Caen.  As  for 
us,  we  are  off  for  Bayeux.  It  is  much 
finer  there,  no  doubt!” 

The  old  man  was  staggered  and  the 
two  women  seemed  terror  struck.  They 
had  probably  never  dreamed  that  their 
lord  and  master  might  be  opposed  in  any¬ 
thing. 

“But  you  have  not  seen  yet  the  con¬ 
queror’s  grave!” 

“Nor  the  chateau,  nor  the  Church  of  St. 
Pierre,  nor  the  abbeys !” 

This  in  timid  chorus  from  the  women, 
while  monsieur  stumped  back  into  the 
kitchen  to  get  his  breath  and  to  ponder, 
no  doubt,  and  then,  as  we  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  gird  up  our  loins  as  if  to  set 
forth,  there  issued  a  voice  from  that 
savory  kitchen: 

“Eh,  bien!  Stay  there  monsieurs;  take 
what  you  will,  you  must  know  that  Caen 
is  better  than  Bayeux.” 

And  although  one  may  perhaps  dispute 
the  statement  of  the  jealous  landlord, 
he  will  certainly  accept  the  vegetables 
and  agree  that  Caen  is  a  very  good  place, 
that  might,  indeed,  be  even  better  were 
all  its  inhabitants  honest,  as  honest  as 
the  old  fellow  with  the  pink  cheeks  and 
the  skull  cap. 

The  streets  of  Caen  form  an  irregular 
cross,  with  the  Rue  St.  Jean  for  the  up¬ 
right  and  the  Rue  St.  Pierre  for  the 
cross  piece,  and  with  the  Church  of  St. 
Pierre  at  the  jointure  of  the  two,  while 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  arm  is 
the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  at  the  east¬ 
ern  extremity  the  Abbaye  aux  Femmes, 
founded  by  Matilda,  his  wife.  These 
abbey  churches,  each  begun  in  the  year 
of  the  Conquest,  each  offered  as  part 
penance  for  marriage  within  the  pro¬ 
hibited  degrees,  are,  with  the  ruddering 
castle,  the  chief  monuments  of  Caen, 
and  to  them  come  in  the  season  a  small 
army  of  tourists.  It  is  in  William’s 
church  that  you  find  just  before  the  high 
altar  a  slab  in  the  pavement  marking 
the  place  of  his  entombment,  although 
long  ago  the  Huguenots  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  were  at  pains  to  scatter  what 
was  then  left  of  him  to  the  four  winds. 


But  it  is  the  Abbaye  aux  Femmes,  now 
the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  that  sets  on 
the  heights  and,  seen  in  t  o  long  deep¬ 
ening  twilight,  appears  iro!r  somberly 
attractive  than  this  othe "  mas..  -.  hnlf 
masculine  structure.  For  1  ,  <to  of  the 

gloomy  gray  walls  the  Abb  ye  uix 
Femmes  has  about  it  a  touch  or  l\  .  ,n 
ine  lightness  and  delicacy,  and  if,  - 
couraged  by  the  chiming  bells  in  its  tow¬ 
ers,  you  follow  the  lace-caped  and  wood- 
en-shoed  folk  there  to  vespers,  as  did 
we,  you  may  see  the  flare  of  candlelight 
athwart  the  columns,  listen  to  the  chant¬ 
ing  led  by  the  quavering,  treble  of  little 
boys,  and  fancy  that  the  voice  of  the 
priest  who  preaches  the  sermon  from 
the  carven  pulpit  is  the  more  melodious 
in  that  Matilda  designed  this  abbey  as 
a  retreat  for  noble  ladies,  the  mysterious 
influence  of  whose  presence  has  lingered 
here  ever  since. 

The  next  morning,  in  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  mine  host  and  of  the  two  sad¬ 
faced  women,  we  mounted  our  wheels 
and  rolled  away  from  them  and  from 
Caen,  coming  through  a  country  with 
few  trees,  but  with  free  hills  and  wide 
views,  to  Bayeux.  Midway  in  our  flight 
the  clouds  which  had  been  gathering 
since  dawn  showed  so  ominous  that, 
when  a  few  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall 
and  a  bit  of  a  town  appeared  we  chose 
to  pause  there  at  a  little  cabaret  rather 
than  brave  a  drenching. 

The  Hebe  who  ministered  to  our  wants 
provided  us  with  mugs  of  cider,  the  uni¬ 
versal  beverage  here  in  Normandy,  was 
a  motherly  dame,  and  presently,  when 
the  shower  had  ceased,  she  was  showing 
us  her  pretty  garden.  It  was  quite  out 
of  order,  she  declared.  The  insects  were 
at  the  honeysuckle;  the  pears  were  still 
small,  only  the  roses  were  good.  And 
yet  it  was  with  manifest  pride  that  she 
invited  our  inspection  of  the  flowers  1  nd 
of  the  poirier,  the  pear  tree  trail 
against  the  plaster  wall,  and  which  0 
assured  us  would  bear  twice  as  ia:  ely 
thus  as  if  left  to  itself.  Then  w«  dis¬ 
cussed  grafting  with  madame,  and  when 
once  more  we  retired  within  the  cabaret 
because  of  renewed  rain  fall  each  was 
ornamented  with  a  flower  and  each  felt 
in  duty  bound  to  partake  of  more  cider. 
And  now,  while  we  waited  for  the  sun  to 
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break  from  behind  the  curtain  of  cloud, 
we  wandered  about  the  little  town,  read 
the  affiches  posted  on  the  walls,  the 
statements  and  denials  of  candidates  for 
election  to  office,  couched  in  humble  and 
yet  lofty  language,  and  discovered  short¬ 
ly  a  high  stone  fence  with  massive  iron 
gates,  looking  betwen  whose  bars  one 
could  see  at  the  end  of  a  long  poplar- 
lined  avenue  a  chateau. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  madame,  when  we 
were  about  to  continue  our  journeyings, 
“it  is  fine,  is  it  not,  that  chateau?  It  be¬ 
longs  to  M.  Beaujour,  as  does  all  the 
property  hereabouts.  He  is  rich,  M. 
Beaujour,  but  then  he  is  a  lawyer  and 
what  should  one  expect?” 

“And  I,  too,  will  be  a  lawyer,”  piped 
up  madame’s  young  hopeful,  who  put  in 
his  appearance  at  this  juncture,  as  we 
were  already  in  the  saddle,  “and  we,  too, 
will  be  rich.” 

Madame  laughed,  and  we  left  her 
thus,  stroking  the  boy’s  ruddy  cheeks,  al¬ 
ready  as  rich  and  no  doubt  as  happy  as 
M.  Beaujour  himself. 

Bayeux  is  famous  for  two  things,  if 
for  nothing  else — its  tapestry  and  its 
cathedral.  The  tapestry  has  perhaps  the 
greater  fame;  the  cathedral  certainly  the 
greater  merit.  The  Conqueror,  chief 
actor  in  the  Norman  play,  figures  indi¬ 
rectly  in  both,  since  it  was  his  half-broth¬ 
er,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  for  half  a 
century,  wno  commenced  tins  cathedral, 
while  it  was  the  queen,  Matilda,  her¬ 
self  whose  fingers  are  genarally  con¬ 
ceded  to  have  wrought  this  tapestry' . 

This  tapestry  is  a  grotesque  affair, 
over  two  hunured  feet  in  length  and  not 
two  in  breadth,  a  strip  of  coarse  linen 
cloth  upon  which  are  figured  in  variously 
colored  worsteds  pictures  without  per¬ 
spective  or  proportion,  illustrating  tde 
conquest  of  Bngiand.  ihe  guide  at  the 
little  Musee  who  shows  it  to  yrou  cannot 
hnd  so  much  as  a  whole  sentence  in 
which  to  express  his  devotion  to  his 
cnarge  and  so  he  murmurs  in  awesome 
whispers  at  your  elbow:  Magnifique! 
Btrange!  Admirable!”  and  similar  dis¬ 
jointed  adjectives,  which  you  accept  in 
lieu  of  a  detailed  history  of  this  gigantic 
sampler.  For  its  history  is  known  to 
everybody  from  the  interest  it  excited 
when  the  first  Napoleon,  contemplating 
another  conquest  of  Fipgland,  caused  it 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  and  even 
in  provincial  play  houses  that  it  miglit 
incite  the  people  to  a  new  invasion. 
Formerly  the  tapestry  was  exposed  to 
view  on  fete  days  in  the  old  cathedral, 
to  which  from  the  beginning  it  belonged. 
Later  it  was  removed  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  strung  upon  a  roller  operated 
by  a  crank ;  but  in  its  present  home,  with 
the  enthusiastic,  •  soft-spoken  guide  to 
watch  over  it,  it  is  perhaps  the  safest, 
and  you  feel  quite  content  to  leave  these 
two  together,  the  one  seeming  as  ancient 
as  the  other. 

In  Bayeux  it  rained  as  it  will  do  upon 
occasions  even  in  Normandy,  raining  fit¬ 
fully;  and  so  when  Sunday  and  the  Fete 
Dieu  came  around,  the  ecclesiastic  proces¬ 
sion,  of  which  everybody  had  been  talk- 
gin  for  a  week  beforehand,  made  no  more 


extended  a  circuit  than  that  of  the 
aisles  of  the  cathedral  itself.  It  was 
an  imposing  sight,  nevertheless,  this  pro¬ 
cession  within  Bishop  Odo’s  church,  and 
all  Bayeux  was  there  to  see  it,  including 
the  poet  and  pilgrim.  At  just  11  o’clock 
the  great  central  doors  of  the  cathedral 
were  swung  open  and  with  the  rattle  of 
drums  and  the  blast  of  trumpets  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  village  in  brass  helmets  and 
red  trousers  and  preceded  by  a  large 
band  marched  down  the  nave  of  the  rare 
old  building,  halting  before  the  choir. 
At  the  same  time  from  out  this  choir 
In  a  long,  richly  robed  train  filed  the 
priests,  the  choristers,  the  incense  bear¬ 
ers,  white  gowned  Jesuit  students,  the 
carriers  of  the  crimson  and  gold  canopy, 
and  beneath  its  waving  plumes,  with 
his  hands  folded  upon  the  host,  Mon¬ 
seigneur,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  him¬ 
self.  With  a  salute  from  the  military 
band  and  a  minor  cry  of  chanting  from 
the  ecclesiastics  echoing  through  the 
vaulted  place  and  a  whispering  and  rust¬ 
ling  running  through  the  blue-bloused, 
linen-coiffured  throng,  the  soldiers  and 
the  priests  were  mingled  and  the  sheen 
of  stained  light  from  the  lofty  windows 
was  reflected  on  uplifted  crucifixes  and 
on  musket  barrels  as  the  slow  march 
began,  led  by  the  stately  beadle  with  his 
cockade  hat,  his  vermilion  sash,  his 
buckled  shoes  and  white  silk  stockings, 
and  emblem  of  dignity  and  law;  a  hal¬ 
berd  in  his  left  hand  a  great  gold-head¬ 
ed  staff  in  his  right. 

Twice  this  chanting  company  made 
the  circuit  of  the  cathedral,  the  incense 
wreathing  upward,  little  boys  strewing 
rose  leaves  before  the  host,  and  Monsieur 
the  Mayor  of  Bayeux,  walking  close  be¬ 
hind  the  Bishop,  and  then  the  beadle 
led  the  way  down  the  central  aisle  to¬ 
ward  the  blaze  of  lights  on  the  altar, 
and  the  people  knew  that  the  procession 
was  at  an  end. 

“And  he  is  an  excellent  Mayor  you 
have  here  in  Bayeux,”  we  said  to  the 
young  woman  at  the  cafe,  where  later 
we  dined.  “He  takes  part  in  your  Fete 
Dieu  procession,  we  see;  while  in  many 
a  town,  not  so  far  away  either,  the 
Mayor  not  only  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fete,  but  forbids  the  procession  en¬ 
tirely.” 

“The  Mayor?”  she  repeated,  lifting  her 
eyebrows  a  little  and  smiling,  “yes,  he  is 
excellent,  as  you  say,  most  religious,  and 
what  is  more,  I  have  him  for  uncle.  But 
I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  since  you  are 
going  away  to-morrow;  the  Conserva- 


unctudne 


...ivm^E  your  own 

...SRVE  mO|tEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market 

FORHULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

Address  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  palls,  fi*  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


fives,  the  church  party,  are  in  the  major¬ 
ity  here,  and  the  Mayor— well,  the  Mayor 
has  his  eye  on  another  election.” 

Then  we  recalled  the  political  affiches 
we  had  seen  on  the  walls,  back  in  that 
bit  of  town  midway  between  Caen  and 
Bayeux  and  those  we  also  had  noted 
here,  whereat  we,  too,  smiled,  nodding 
assent  and  thinking  of— home. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


SMITH’S  IDEAL  BOOT 


For  Lady  Cyclists. 


Leggings  and  shoe  all 
in  one.  Comfortable, 
light  in  weight,  neat, 
pretty,  glove  fitting, 
first  class  goods,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Any  height  you  wish 
14  to  j8  inches,  black, 
tan  and  brown. 

Price  four  (4)  to  seven 
(7)  Dollars. 

Made  to  Order  Only. 

For  the  convenience 
of  our  friends  we  have 
added  a  department 
for  the  repair  of  Mens 
Bicycle  Shoes. 

Half  Soleing  and 
Heeling  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Smith’s  Elec¬ 
tric  Sole”  for  the  Rat 
Trap  pedal,  $1.00  to 
$1.25 


n.  A.  SniTH  &  SON,  ^ 

Manufacturer  of  Bicycle,  Gymnasium  *  and 
Outing  Shoes,i 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Phlla, 


Bicycle  Pumps 


15  Different  Styles. 

AND  PUMPS 
FOOT  PUMPS 
FLOOR  PUMPS 
POWER  PUMPS 


;  “CYCLONES" 

BBE  BEST. 


Insist  upon 

having  them. 


P 


of  all  kinds,  perfect  bt 
guaranteed.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers. 


The  Davis  &  Stevens  fflfg.  Co., 

.SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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ALL  MEANS  And  have 
A  it  fitted 

CYCLE  with 


Saddle 


Built  tO  Sll  OD 


(00  WILL  Mil  IIILLt  LKJOr  TIE  PLE1SDRES  01 tTClIIt 


.  .  .  Any  Dealer  Can  Supply  Yon  .  .  . 

(^^-MANUFACTURED  BY-g^e) 

THE  WHEELER  SADDLE  CO. 


The  Nattiest,  Easiest  and  most 
Correct  Saddle  for  Women 


Detroit,  Mich. 


13,068  Cycles  Stolen  in  ’95. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wdse  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  D.  A.  W. 
Agents  wanted. 


Two  Good  Reasons  for  Wearing  Them. 
— “Jane  Thompson  was  in  the  surf  to¬ 
day  with  her  bicycle  leggings  on.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  see  her  without 
them.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


That  Photo. 

An  old  man  sat  for  his  photograph, 

And  he  sat  in  a  big  arm  chair; 

But  a  pained  expression  was  on  his  face, 
And  a  look  of  deep  despair. 

“Now  try  to  look  pleasant,”  the  artist  said, 
“Just  throw  dull  care  away;” 

But  the  old  man  cried,  “I  should  say  nit, 
For  the  heart-burn’s  come  to  stay.” 

“Take  my  advice,”  the  artist  cried, 

“And  to  some  drug  store  go; 

Just  spend  five  cents  for  YUCATAN, 

And  that  will  end  your  woe. 


One  eye  was  in  mourning  and  there 
was  a  long  strip  of  court  plaster  across 
the  bridge  of  his  nose. 


Over  in  Brooklyn  a  son  of  the  celestial 
empire  delivers  his  customers  laundry  by 
means  of  the  bicycle.  The  wheel  is  a 
high-grade  '90  one  and  John  can  make  it 
travel  at  a  lively  gait.  His  costume  is 
that  of  his  kind.  He  will  not  assume 
the  bloomers  of  the  “foreign  devil”  yet 
awhile. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  WE  PLATES ^ 

With  name  beautifully  engraved,  35  cts. 
Any  one  can  put  them  on.  Agents  wanted. 

BROOKS  ODOMETER  CO.  -  -  Lowell,  Hass. 


Heals  Punctures. 


Does  not  Stop  up  the  Valves. 


We  Guarantee 

“Cyco 


and  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  single 
tube  tire  that  has  been  injured  by 
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The  use  of 


Half-pint  Cans.  75  cts. 
Enough  for  Two  Tires. 


BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO., 


Phila.  Branch: 

W.  L.  MILLER,  387  Bourse. 


BURLINGTON,  WIS. 


The  following  Philadelphia  Jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


M.  Vance  &  Co. 

Geo.  De  B.  Keim  &  Co. 

Biddle  Hardware  Co. 

Seltzer  Klahr  Hardware  Co. 
Hart  Cycle  Co. 

Howe  Scale  Co. 


E.  K.  Tryon,  Jr.  &  Co.  J.  J.  Shannon  &  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Nock.  Keating  Wheel  Co. 

Fisher  &  Weistling.  Herald  Cycle  Co. 

F.  M.  Dampman  Cycle  Co.  The  W.  J.  Haines  Co. 

Gregg  Carriage  Co.  De  Witt  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

J.  B.  Shannon  &  Sons.  Wm.  B.  Riley  &  Co. 


Air  is  “Cyco’s”  Slave. 


Does  not  Injure  Tires. 


Gold  Dollars  for  90c. 

1000  Bicycles  of  Standard  makes, 
at  Prices  that  are  sure  to  sell. 


List. 

Wholesale. 

305  Ladies  Fowlers,  Model  51, 

$7  5- 00 

$35-°° 

322  Gents  “  “  50, 

75.00 

30.00 

63  Gents  Sovereigns, 

75.00 

27.50 

54  Gents  King  Bee, 

100.00 

3OOO 

32  Ladies  Pyramid, 

75.00 

27.50 

82  Falcons,  No.  4, 

10000 

35«oo 

15  “  No.  6, 

100.00 

35-oo 

2b  “  26  inch  Junior, 

65.00 

25.00 

9  “  No.  2, 

100.00 

25.00 

3  “  No.  1, 

100.00 

20.00 

29  Falconess,  Ladies, 

65.00 

30.00 

15  Napoleons, 

75.00 

30.00 

50  Volants, 

75.00 

25.00 

40  Pattees, 

60.00 

35-00 

1045 


Start  a  BARGAIN  sale,  and  it  will  move  other  goods.  Other 
dealers  are  selling  them  and  making  money — why  not  you?  Terms 
spot  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  shipment. 


f.  m.  CYCLiE  CO. 


1227  JWarket  Street 
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Those  Bells. 

Hear  the  blatant  scorchers’  hells! 

Biking  bells! 

What  a  tale  of  torment  tintinnabulant  each 
tells! 

On  the  air  of  day  and  night, 

How  they  fill  us  with  affright! 

For  we  never  know  the  way  the  things  are 
coming,  left  or  right. 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

All  about  and  all  around! 

She  who  vends  the  “penny winkle,” 

They  who  “watercreases”  sprinkle, 

Call  ’em  brown — though  they  are  yellow— 
And  their  merits  blare  and  bellow. 

Have  a  less  cacophonous  sound. 

Keeping  time — erratic  time 
(Like  to  Alfred  Austin’s  rhyme). 

How  they  ccme  in  phantom  hosts, 

Like  a  lot  of  “scorching”  ghosts! 

How  they  hurst  from  shadowy  nooks 
Like  to  pedal-pounding  spooks. 

On  the  elderly  pedestrian  all  alone! 

And  the  people,  ah',  the  people, 

Who  come  spinning  down  the  steep  hill, 
And  feel  glory  in  a  broken  limb  or  dislo- 
oated  hone 

When  belonging  to  a  “duffer,” 

Or  a  mere  non-hiking  “buffer!” 

Oh,  those  bells,  how  much  we  suffer 
From  their  squealing 

When  the  inconsiderate  idiot  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  “wheeling.” 

Oh,  those  bells! 

And  the  hideous  yahoo  yells! 

Shout  plus  tintinnabulation  which  unmusi¬ 
cally  swells 

From  the  bounders  who  are  sounders 
Of  the  blaring  bikers’  bells, 

Of  the  bells. 

Oh,  the  discumbobulation  and  the  madden¬ 
ing  aggravation 

And  the  ditherum-engendering,  scorching 
condobustication 

Of  bike  bells!!! 

— Punch. 


$100  Reward  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to  cure 
in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  pa¬ 
tient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work. 
The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers  that  they  offer  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  falls  to 
cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 
Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Look  Here; 

ca^bv  IN 'STOCK 
EVERYTHING  , 

YOU  NEED 

TO  Build  OR  Repair  * 

BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.Haines  Co. 

906  FILBERT  ST.. 

PHILADELPHIA.  _ 


BICYCLES  AT  AUCTION, 

/AUR  facilities  for  disposing  of  quantities  of  wheels  for  manufac'.urers  ate  unsurpassed. 
VI*  Our  Monday  and  Wednesday  sa'es  are  always  largely  a. tended.  We  solicit  corres¬ 
pondence  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels  on  which  they 
wish  quick  returns . 

t^HOS.  f^IRCH’S  J^ONS,  Auctioneers, 


-11IO  Chestnut  Stneet,  Philadelphia. 


Awfully  Loud. 

He — “Miss  Uptodate’s  bicycle  rigging 
is  pretty  loud,  isn’t  it? 

Her  Rival — “Loud!  I  should  say  it 
was.  Every  time  she  passes  a  vacant 
barn  by  the  roadside  her  hloomers 
create  an  echo.” — Buffalo  Express. 


What  Cupid  Would  Say. 

“What  do  you  think  Cupid  would  say 
if  he  saw  Psyche  in  bloomers?’’  he  ask¬ 
ed. 

“He’d  probably  say,  ‘So  you're  dress¬ 
ed  at  last,  are  you?’  ”  she  answered 
promptly.- — Chicago  Journal. 


KEEPS  THE 

STOMACH  RIGHT 

Fleer’s 

Gam 
. . .  Kola 

Zb e  priest  <5um  flfeabe 

Develops  tue  Body.  *  Hardens  itie  muscles. 

A  Boon  on  the  Bike. 

If  your  dealer  don’t  sell  it,  send 
us  Twenty -five  Cents  and  we 

will  mail  you  Six  sample  packages 
neatly  boxed. 


107-109  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


QUENCHES  5*  |  BUILD 


TRADE  |  KBJ  m  I  MARK. 

MAKE5MU5CLE5HARDA5IR0N. 
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The  Ride  of  Mamie  Devere. 

(With  Jim  Dash’s  Apologies  to  the  Memory  of 
Longfellow). 

Listen,  good  people,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  bicycle  ride  of  Maud  De  Vere. 

It  happened  in  eighteen  ninety-six 
When  many  a  politician’s  tricks 
Were  played  in  the  Presidential  year. 
She  said  to  her  friend:  “If  the  club  goes 
out 

By  the  old  post  road  from  the  town  to¬ 
night, 

Send  Tqm  around  with  an  extra  lamp 
And  a  wick  that  you  know  will  burn 
quite  bright. 

Send  him  along  right  after  tea 
And  I  in  my  bloomer  suit  will  be 
Ready  to  ride  and  fear  no  harm> 

Through  every  country  village  and  farm 
So  long  as  I  have  a  good  right  arm!” 

Then  she  said  “ta-ta!”  and  with  stifled 
glee 

Hurried  away  like  a  bumble  bee, 

Just  as  the  club,  not  far  away, 

Began  to  gather  at  close  of  day; 

A  motley  crowd,  with  each  a  bike 
Eager  to  speed  on  the  old  turnpike; 

And  some  had  wrenches  and  some  had 
pumps 

And  others  again  were  in  the  dumps. 

Meanwhile  Maud’s  friend,  through  falling 
gloom. 

Searches  about  with  eager  eyes 
Where  on  the  shelf  in  the  kitchen  lies 
A  bicycle  lamp  of  ample  size. 

With  joy  she  carries  it  from  the  room, 
Clutching  it  close  like  Aladdin’s  prize. 

Then  she  called  aloud  to  her  brother  Tom 
And  he  came  down  stairs  with  a  heavy 
tread. 

Awaking  the  baby  overhead 
And  rousing  the  ire  of  her  “mom” 

Who  sat  by  the  crib  of  the  sleeping  child 
And  said  ’twas  enough  to  set  one  wild. 
Tom  took  the  lamp  and,  wanting  proof 
Of  a  10-mile  run,  she  sought  the  roof 
Where  she  paused  a  minute  to  gain  her 
wind 

And  flx  her  hair,  which  had  come  un¬ 
pinned, 

And  list  to  the  warning  watchdog’s 
“woof!” 


Beneath  in  the  garden  sat  the  cats, 

In  their  oratorios  on  the  lawn 
Sending  up  howls  so  terribly  drawn 
She  could  hardly  hear  between  their  spats 
The  hooting  owl  and  the  distant  frogs 
At  a  campaign  meeting  in  the  bogs. 

For  sixteen  minutes  she  felt  the  spell, 

Then  lost  her  balance  and  nearly  fell; 
For  suddenly  all  her  thoughts  were  bent 
On  a  bugle  call  from  the  clubhouse  door; 
Had  she  been  a  man  she  would  have 
swore. 


For  Torn,  she  knew,  was  very  slow, 

And  Maud  De  Vere  would  want  to  go. 

Meantime,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 
Bloomered  and  belted,  and  hat  one  side, 
At  her  father’s  home  walked  Maud  De 
Vere; 

Now  she  blustered  and  now  she  cried, 

“I  wish  that  loafing  Tom  was  here!” 

Then,  carried  away,  she  kicked  the  cat 
And  said:  “Will  you  get  out  of  that?” 
And  made  puss  drop  a  juicy  toad, 

And  she  kept  her  eyes  peeled  down  the 
road, 

Watching  and  waiting  for  Tom  and  the 
lamp 

And  murmuring:  “He  gives  me  a  cramp!” 
And  lo,  as  she  looks,  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
Comes  Tom  with  a  hustle  as  if  he  must! 

She  clutches  the  saddle,  to  Tommy  she 
turns; 

He  lingers  and  gazes,  most  ready  to  bust, 
Till  there  on  her  bike  the  big  lamp  burns. 


The  whirr  of  a  wheel  in  a  village  street 
The  “ting”  of  a  bell  and  a  smothered  re¬ 
mark 

And  beneath,  from  an  old  can,  in  passing, 
a  spark 

Struck  out  by  Maud’s  tire  so  silent  but 
fleet. 

That  was  all!  And  yet,  in  a  pitiful  plight 
The  fate  of  a  bloomer  girl  trembled  that 
night 

And  the  spark  struck  out  from  the  corn 
can  bright 

Could  have  blinded  a  snail  with  its  ardent 
heat. 

She  has  gone  nine  blocks  at  a  scorcher’s 
pace 

And  the  red  blood  rushes  Into  her  face, 
She  has  pedaled  to  where  the  cross  roads 
meet, 

She  is  getting  there  now  with  both  her 
feet; 

Now  soft  in  the  sand,  now  loud,  hear  her 
come 

And  list  to  her  smack  as  she  chews  her 
gum. 

It  was  eight-eighteen  by  the  grocer’s 
clock 

When  she  led  the  club  into  Cabbagetown. 
She  hit  a  stone  and  she  felt  the  shock. 
And,  bending  low  o’er  her  flying  wheel, 
On  her  belt  behind  she  could  plainly  feel 
A  bloomer  brace  buckle  hanging  down. 

It  was  nine-fourteen  by  the  blacksmith’s 
watch 

When  she  went  like  a  streak  through 
Jones’  Mills 

And  she  saw  the  boys  in  the  melon  patch 
Lie  low  in  the  fruit  as  she  scooted  past 
As  if  the  young  rascals  would  hardly  care 
To  be  caught  in  the  act  as  they  lingered 
there; 

And  she  knew  that  the  next  hill  was  her 
last 

And  she  pedaled  away  at  the  pace  which 
kills. 

It  was  ten-thirteen  by  her  chatelaine 
When  she  wheeled  on  the  bridge  at  Onion- 
town 


And  she  sniffed  some  dust  and  it  made 
her  sneeze 

And  she  heard  the  tree  toads  in  the  trees 
And  she  felt  a  slight  rheumatic  pain. 

And  the  farmers  snored  within  their  beds 
And  dreamed  of  the  crops  in  the  early  fall 
And  it  never  entered  their  sleepy  heads 
That  she  was  anywhere  near  at  all. 

You  must  guess  the  rest,  for  you  have  not 
read 

How  Maud  kept  on  till  the  rest  were  dead 
How  they  fell  from  their  bikes  along  the 
road 

As  if  each  one  had  a  heavy  load; 

How  she  finished  the  race  with  a  punc¬ 
tured  tire, 

A  broken  spoke  and  a  head  like  fire; 

And  gained  the  prizes  in  every  class 
Since  none  could  claim  them  from  the  lass. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Maud  De  Vere 
On  the  old  post  road  past  many  a  farm. 
Flew  like  the  wind  or  a  frightened  deer 
Or  a  hen  who  has  taken  a  sudden  alarm. 
She  showed  her  defiance,  but  nary  a  fear 
Of  ghost  or  of  darkness— and  1  tell  you 
here 

That  borne  like  a  cyclone  from  the  past 
In  bicycle  history  to  the  last, 

When  club  men  meet  to  discuss  a  run 
They  will  tell  the  story  and  think  it  fun 
To  toast  the  girl  who’s  without  a  peer — 
The  bloomered  and  dashing  Maud  De  'Vere! 

—Jim  Dash  in  Syracuse  Herald. 


A  New  Book. 

The  bicycle  riders  of  the  country  are 
responsible  for  the  awakening  of  much 
of  the  present  interest  in  the  subject  of 
good  roads.  To  them,  therefore,  a  book 
shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Century 
Company,  entitled  “American  High¬ 
ways,”  will  make  an  especial  appeal.  It 
is  written  by  Professor  Nathaniel  S. 
Shaler,  head  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  University,  and  will 
prove  valuable  in  directing  into  efficient 
channels  the  rising  tide  of  interest  in 
the  condition  of  American  highways.  The 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  the  first 
institution  in  this  country  to  include 
road  making  in  its  curriculum;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Commissison,  and  as  the  author  of  vari¬ 
ous  articles  on  the  subject  of  roads  and 
road-making.  Professor  Shaler  is  well 
equipped  to  write  such  a  book  as  this. 
It  will  contain  a  number  of  illustrations 
and  diagrams,  and  four  appendixes, 
showing  Massachusetts  State  laws  on 
road  building,  relative  values  of  stones, 
contract  prices  paid  for  different  State 
roads,  and  a  list  of  important  books  on 
highway  construction. 
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It  Will  Be  Held  in  Chicago,  from 
January  23  to  30,  1897. 

WESTERN  NATIONAL  CYCLE  EXHIBITION. 

The  official  rules  and  regulations,  to¬ 
gether  -with  a  diagram  and  application 
blank  for  space  at  the  Second  Western 
National  Cycle  Exhibition  that  will  be 
held  at  the  Coliseum,  Sixty-third  street, 
Chicago,  January  23  to  30,  1897,  have 
been  sent  to  manufacturers  who  have 
notified  the  Board  of  Trade  of  their 
wish  to  participate  in  this  exhibition,  be¬ 
ing  upward  of  300.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Eastern  exhibition  that  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  of  Industry, 
New  York,  the  rides  for  the  allotment 
of  space  have  not  yet  been  determined 
upon,  but  as  soon  as  the  applications 
are  opened  President  R.  E.  Coleman  will 
at  once  formulate  equitable  rules.  The 
applications  for  space  must  be  received 
not  later  than  September  19,  and  they 
will  be  opened  on  September  21. 

The  exhibition  will  open  on  Saturday, 
January  23,  possession  of  the  building 
being  taken  on  January  20,  on  which 
date  exhibitions  can  be  delivered.  Ex¬ 
hibits  must  be  removed  by  5  P.  M.  on 
Wednesday,  February  3,  but,  as  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  exhibitors  at  Chicago  will 
likewise  exhibit  at  New  York,  they  will 
have  to  get  their  exhibits  out  of  the 
Coliseum  at  the  very  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment.  The  rentals  charged  exhibitors 
this  year  are  40  per  cent,  less  than  the 
rentals  charged  last  year,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  size  of  spaces  is  over  50  per  cent, 
larger. 

The  attention  of  exhibitors  is  particu¬ 
larly  called  to  the  fact  that  such  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
exhibition,  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  will  be  divided 
among  exhibitors  pro  rata  according  to 
the  sum  paid  by  them. 

The  Coliseum  is  splendidly  adapted  for 
this  exhibition,  and  the  entire  main  floor 
will  be  occupied  by  exhibitors,  there 
being  416  spaces  in  all.  All  spaces  are 
of  the  uniform  size  of  10  feet  by  12 
feet. 

Upon  his  return  from  England  last 
week  President  Coleman  expressed  him¬ 
self  very  much  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  applications  for  space  are  being 
received  for  the  Eastern  show,  the  ap¬ 
plications  having  only  been  mailed  a  few 
days  prior  to  his  return,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  applications  already  re¬ 
ceived. 


Valueless  Horses. 

The  development  of  the  railroad,  the 
bicycle  and  other  substitutes  for  the 
horse  has  brought  about  a  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  In  North  Dakota,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming  and  other  Western 
States  there  are  125,000  horses  roaming 
the  prairies,  eating  grass,  which  might 
be  more  profitably  used  for  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep.  The  owners  are  helpless 
and  are  talking  of  killing  off  their  val¬ 
ueless  hoTses. 
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l  White  Shirts  l 
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—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 
"Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — ■ 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 
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FOR  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues— three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


AUCTION 

Our  facilities  for  disposing  of  quantities  of 
wheels  for  manufacturers  are  unsurpassed.  Our 
Monday  and  Wednesday  sales  are  always  largely 
attended.  We  solicit  correspondence  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels 
on  which  they  wish  quick  returns. 

THOS.  BIRCH’S  SONS,  Auctioneers, 
mo  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  Is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


OUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  once  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  oyoling. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Onamentations 


(floodbary’s  Dry  Imbrieatop  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant.  Use  as  a  brush,  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  IttflflSFIEIiD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Lid 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Fa. 

S9“Speciai.  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 

Rational  Deealeomania  go. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 


‘THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship 
Fully  Guaranteed. 
Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wh  els  fitted  with  our 
r.ew  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 


Made  by 


THE  WROUGHT  IRON  NOVELTY  00., 
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50  N.  23rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE 

National  JUptte  Shelter. 

A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  80  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Rational  Ore  &  Redaction  Go., 

5625  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaces  for  Nickel,  Copper  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


yalley  of  He  Delaware 

*  HIGH  FALLS 
HOTEL 

soon  Fisninq.  coon  Hunting. 

Best  Cycling  Roads 
in  tbe  State 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

MM  Special  lor  ’96 
Win.  TWFOHD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 
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Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing, 
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*INTIL  THE  MILLENNIUM 

arrives,  poor,  frail  humanity  will  be  afflicted  with  in¬ 
firmities  of  one  kind  or  another — until  that  time 
absolute  perfection  will  be  impossible.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  In  poor  health--.in 
other  words,  that  sickness  and  disease  are  the  results 
of  our  own  indiscretion — that  we  might  live  instead 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  as  the  Bible  tells  us  is 
the  allotted  age  of  man--  to  many,  very  many  more 
years  than  that  if  we  were  extra  careful  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  our  bodies. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  with  the  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  shoeing  the  population— 
from  the  old-time  “individual  lasts”  made  to  fit  the 
shape  of  one’s  feet,  upon  which  the  old-time  shoe¬ 
maker  manufactured  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoe-,  to  the 
present  system  in  vogue  of  ready-made  shoe3 — that 
the  change  in  this  one  article  alone  has  really  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  to  us  all  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old-time  “last,”  wnen 
properly  made,  was  the  true  me1  hod  of  fittiug  one’s 
feet.  To-day.  we  go  into  one  of  the  fine  shoe  stores 
and  there  we  are  “supposed”  to  be  fitted-  -but  in 
reality,  we  take  a  half  size  larger  shoe  tnan  we 
should,  for  fear  that  if  we  take  a  little  smaller,  we 
would  be  “cramped.”  Now,  it  is  just  as  bad  to  have 
a  shoe  that  is  a  it  tie  too  large  as  one  that  cramps 
the  foot.  The  motion  of  the  foot  in  the  shoe,  rubbing 
against  the  leather,  makes  the  skin  callous,  and  in  a 
very  little  while  a  corn  is  the  result.  Well,  what 
next  ?  The  “A-Com  Salve”  by  all  means  is  the  next 
thing  you  want.  Proper  application  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  make  of  salve  will  do  wonders  for  you.  Follow 
the  printed  instructions  exactly,  and  in  a  little  while 
that  hard  surface  which  has  been  formed  on  the 
skin  will  have  disappeared.  There  are  many  salves 
but  if  you  take  our  advice,  insist  upon  “  A-Corn 
Salve.”  We  know  what  it  is  doing  for  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  people  to-day  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  salves  are  doing.  This 
is  a  certainity.  We  would  advise  taking  no  risks  in 
the  matter— for  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  so. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN  I  NO  POISON  ! 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Philadelphia 


The  Bicycle  Atomizer  ™  “B.  A.”  Compound 

CLEANS  WHEELS  AMbPR  EVENT J  RUST 

Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bicvcles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
wheel  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust,  lubricating  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

“  B.  A.”  COMPOUND  used  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  of  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 

THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 

Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 

- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 

. MANUFACTURED  BY . 

TJ1E  BICYCLE  RTO^IIZEH  CO.,  2706  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  DF  ALL 

“Happy 
^  Thought” 
Lamp. 


Geo.  W.  Nock,  146  n.  4th  st.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 
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GENERAL  -AGENT. 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DG  YGU  WANT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
QN  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustworthy  Service  at  low  priees;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  eaeh  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 


Rooms  9,  io,  11,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Simplex 


[patented! 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOOL 


WITH  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 

IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT. 


SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  for  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  of  PLUGS 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY, 

No.  1004  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Cycling.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 
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YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOITR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

TOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  yonr  fall  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  tor  10c., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  lor  5c. 
Fall  name,  with  large  three-qnarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.  5  also  tall  directions 
tor  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


*♦♦♦ 


(Jannecttcut 


%iit  Httsurawce 


(£ompnmj, 

...  of .  .J_  Hartford 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  Q.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle- — 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfield’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
secret  of  an  easy  running  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

36  North  7th  Street,  -  Philada. 


Get  your  hooks  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  inch  Tubing, 

Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  and  ij4  inch 

Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

.  $50 

-  $85  &  $100 


PENN  IJICyCbE  COfllPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement! 


Bay  of  the  Originator.  „ 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  yonr  own 
label  If  quantity  warrants. 


Hltohoook  Specialty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


kAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAi  ► 
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PATENTS 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description  ^ 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates.  ^ 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT-  h 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years’  experience.  ► 
Highest  references.  Send  us  model,  sketch  or  Photo.  ► 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report  ► 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE  p 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When  ^ 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  you  with-  ^ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of  ^ 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon  w 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book  T 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE.  J 
H.  B.  WILLSON  A.  CO  ,  Patent  Solicitors,  P 
Le  Droit  B’ld’g,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  £ 
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-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers— one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 
Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ANTAL-N1IDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  super!  j 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases  ' 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  NAME  PLATES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street,  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


^ALLTHE  DEALERS  SAY^ 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 


It.  E.  WAIiTOfl,  flgt.,  Smairthmope,  Pa. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  In¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  yonr  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  suhscriptloa 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 

phia,  Pa. 
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..THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 


WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 


Single  Lens,  price  $3.00. 


CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Double  Lens,  price  $5. 00. 


SHARPLESS  5  WATTS.  7»Ihkers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 


PHILADELPHIA- 


Tony  Gavin,  the  record  breaking  “Cop¬ 
per”  of  the  Buffalo  police  force,  who 
lowered  the  record  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York  a  few  days  ago,  said  yesterday  : 
“If  I  hadn’t  put  ‘Plugine’,  the  liquid  tire 
mender,  in  my  tires  before  starting  I  am 
positive  I  never  could  have  reached  New 
York  in  the  time  I  did.  Several  times  I 
was  compelled  to  ride  over  broken  glass, 
and  the  only  thing  I  noticed  was  a  slight 
escape  of  air,  and  the  puncture  was  in¬ 
stantly  mended  by  “Plugine.”  No,  said 
Mr.  Gavin  in  conclusion,  “I  was  not 
hired  by  the  Plugine  Company  to  use 
their  tire  compound.  It  was  recommended 
to  me  by  a  friend  just  before  starting,  and 
I  am  now  glad  I  nsed  it.” 

Daily  American  Wheelmen , 
July  24,  1896. 


Tie  Plow  Coni 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

—Cleveland,  onio 

[Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 
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BICYCLES 


Recognizing  the  universal  demand — we]  liave 
placed  on  sale  two  strictly  high  class  Bicycles 
at  popular  prices : 


The  “MERION” 

at  $70.00 


The  “S.  &C.” 
at  $47  50 

Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$85.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


Lately  listed  and  sold  at 
$100.00  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year. 


A  choice  of  different  makes  of  saddles,  tires, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  buyers. 

We  also  place  on  sale  a  full  line  of  Bicycle 
Sundries  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Repairing  Bicycles,  whether  of  our  own  makes 
or  of  others,  will  be  promptly  done  at  low  prices. 


Filbert  Street  Front— 


— Main  Aisle. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

PHmflOELiPHlfl* 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  n.  Philadelphia,  September  11,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


R<?ad  the 
New  Pamphlet 


GOLD 


17  to  1  You  will  benefit  by  so 
doing. 

SeveutEen  ValuaDIe  Propositions. 


Gormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co, 


Chicago,  III. 
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Gold  Dollars  for  90c. 

1000  Bicycles  of  Standard  makes, 
at  Prices  that  are  sure  to  sell. 


List. 

Wholesale. 

305 

Ladies  Fowlers,  Trade  Wheel, 

$75.00 

$35-°° 

322 

Gents  “  “  “ 

75.OO 

30.00 

63  Gents  Sovereigns, 

75.00 

27.50 

54 

Gents  King  Bee, 

100.00 

30.00 

32 

Ladies  Pyramid, 

75.00 

2750 

82 

Falcons,  No.  4, 

100  00 

35-°° 

15 

“  No.  6, 

10000 

35-oo 

2b 

“  26  inch  Junior, 

65.00 

25.00 

9 

“  No.  2, 

100.00 

25.00 

3 

“  No.  1, 

100.00 

20.00 

29 

Falconess,  Ladies, 

65.00 

30.00 

15  Napoleons, 

75.00 

30.00 

50 

Volants, 

75.00 

25.00 

40 

Pattees, 

60.00 

35-oo 

1045 


Start  a  BARGAIN  sale,  and  it  will  move  other  goods.  Other 
dealers  are  selling  them  and  making  money — why  not  you  ?  Terms 
spot  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  shipment. 


p.  m.  DflJVlPjVIAfl  CYCIiE  CO. 


1227  JVIarket  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  Gold  Brick  Again. 


“What’s  the  matter,  Tom  ?  Had  a  breakdown,  eh?” 

“Yes;  but  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  the  sheriff  has  closed  up  the  factory,  and  now  I  can’t  have  the  thing  replaced  under 
the  finely-worded  guarantee.  It’s  a  regular  gold-brick  investment  !” 

“Ah  !  Now  do  you  see  the  sense  of  my  advice  to  you  when  you  were  looking  for  a  bicycle?  Then  you  said  this  wheel  was 
‘just  as  good’  as  a  Rambler,  a  wheel  which  is  the  result  of  17  years’  experience  in  bicycle  building,  and  which  is  backed  by  a 
solid  concern  open  every  business  day  in  the  year,  and  every  year,  too.  My  Rambler  doesn’t  need  a  guarantee,  but  is  covered  by 

a  good  one.” 

“Well,  don’t  rub  it  in.  When  I  get  rid  of  this  crock  I  won’t  ask  for  further  advice.  The  Rambler  is  all  right.” 
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LEVELAND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 


In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 
In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 


If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  Barge  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Boeal  Agents  wanted. 


Watch  the  name  plate. 


830  Arch  Street. 


H.  fl.  Ltozier  8c  Co. 


Carry  a  Foot  Pump  with  you 


....BY  USING.... 


“THE  P.  P.  BTTflCHfflBHT” 

And  Save  Time  and  Labor. 


Fitted  with  a  universal  connection,  suitable 
nipple  and  six  inches  of  flexible  rubber  tube. 


Attach  to  hand  pump  and  carry  in  tool  bag, 
ready  for  use. 


flethod  of  Operating:. 


JOHN  Y.  PARKE  &  CO., 

82i  Cherry  St.,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU,  WE  WILL  MAIL  ONE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Triumph  Valve  Co.,  Phllndel- 
phla Gentlemen 1  take  great 

Eleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
ave  a  Stormer,  ’96  wheel,  with 
G.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  <?n  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you»  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  I  have  had 
»n  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had.  no  occasion  to  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  canDot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  not  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.)  ' 

J.  C.  CLIPS  HAM. 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  ’§6. 

Office  of^tbe  John  Rhoads  Com¬ 
pany.  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96:— Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: — Gentlemen;— 
l  take  great  pleasure  In  stating 
that  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  ,y6u  ap¬ 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  rfilles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -to-day  as  they  \?ere 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
offlee  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  mnfident  that  this,  cannot 
he  said  of  any  pther  valve;  at 
least  I  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on- 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It,'  for 
I  cou’d  not.  think,  of  running  it 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  up.  the  tires. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  ‘•‘hit,”  for  no  rider 
will  he  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  t»nce  he  has  bad  it  proven 
to  him  that  all  you  claim  is  true. 

I  am,  '  '.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  FRANKDTN  RHOADS. 

Triumph  Valve  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia:— Gentlemen:— I  have  hnd 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I' have  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  it*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  it  the  same  prals*  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith, 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia,  June  4.  *96. 


“itWill  not  leak 


Hlhy  Suffer  Discomfort  with  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatic  Tire. 


•  ••• 


WHEN  THE>— 


’97  Triumpn  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  ot  1896.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  *97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
yottm  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE: — It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  tire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel!.  You  are  Independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  100  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 


Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

WKg,  for  me  small  sum  ot  One  Dollar,  suffer  from  Leaky  Valves. 

•TRIUriPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


L  n 

POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANY 
PRICE? 


A GOOD VALVE 
IS  CHEAP  AT 
A  FAIR  PRICE 
THE  TRIUMPH 
VALVE  IS  A 
GOOD  VALVE. 

FOR  $1.00 
YOU  GET  $10 
WORTH  OF 
SAFETY  AND 
COMFORT. 
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To  Bicycle  Ridefs. 


WE  MAKE  OUR  TUBE  — - 

FIFTY  CARBON  STEEL 


OF 


Because  a  Tube  like  this  of 


Is  just  as  strong  as 

a  Tube  like  this  of 


It  is  now  recognized  to  be  just 
as  essential  for  bicycle  riders  as  it 
is  for  Horsemen  to  know  tke  “pos¬ 
sibilities”  of  tkeir  “mounts.”  In 
these  days  of  cheap  wheels  many 
of  them  have  already  discovered 
by  actual  experience  that  it  is 
only  by  systematic  methods  and 
thorough  inspection  of  the  best 
manufacturers  that  a  surplus  of 
safety  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  bicy¬ 
cle,  but  no  system,  no  inspection, 
no  guarantee  can  result  in  more 
than  a  good  guess  without  the  use 
of  the  most  reliable  material. 

The  most  serious  bicycle  ac¬ 
cidents  result  from  breaking  of 
tube.  These  accidents  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  using 
ours.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  POPE  TUBE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


While  weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


and  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1232  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  5  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyoling,”  when  writing  to  Ad- 


vertisers. 

Arthur  H.  MacOwen, 

.  .  .  Editor. 

James  Artman,  . 

Business  Manager. 

Friday,  September  11,  1896. 


PURE  PLEASURE. 

The  easy,  graceful,  moderate,  leisurely 
style  of  bicycle  riding  is  coming  into 
vogue  and  practice,  particularly  with  la¬ 
dies.  On  the  most  popular  cycling  roads, 
says  an  exchange,  may  now  be  seen  any 
fair  day  numbers  of  ladies,  alone  or  ac¬ 
companied,  riding  along  easily,  at  a  pace 
of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  either 
enjoying  the  landscape  or  chatting  pleas¬ 
antly.  This  fact  is  really  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  good  health  and  reasonable  phys¬ 
ical  exercise  it  is  both  noteworthy  and  a 
source  of  satisfaction. 

♦  ♦  * 

OUR  PARK  GUARDS. 

The  cycling  grounds  of  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  are  quite  a  success¬ 
ful  institution.  Nomad,  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  has  the  following  to  say  of 
their  composition: 

“The  Fairmount  bicycle  guards  are 
seven  in  all,  under  the  direct  charge  of 
Captain  Louis  M.  Chasteau,  whose  main 
office  is  at  Sedgely,  just  beyond  Lemon 
Hill.  They  have  been  in  existence  now 
about  five  years. 


“The  first  guard  put  upon  a  wheel  was 
William  H.  Shingle,  to  w’hom  belongs 
the  distinction,  it  is  said,  of  being  th<J 
first  bicycle  Park  guard  in  this  country. 
Guards  Hiram  Gonaver  and  George  Mc¬ 
Neil  have  been  next  longest  on  the  force. 
The  names  of  the  seven  guards  are  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Shingle,  Hiram  Gonaver,  George* 
McNeill,  Athonase  Magnin,  Robert 
Tweedy,  W.  A.  Stackhouse  and  John 
Nailsmith.  Each  of  these  guards  aver¬ 
ages  30  miles  of  wheeling  each  day,  and, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of 
this  is  at  high  speed,  not  a  little  of  it 
over  hills,  and  that  dismounts  are  plenty, 
the  record  is  no  trifling  one.  Guards 
Shingle,  Gonaver  and  Nailsmith  havd 
the  Wissahickon  drive,  from  Ridge  ave¬ 
nue  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Park 
as  their  territory.  Guard  McNeill  patrols 
the  West  Park  and  Guards  Tweedy, 
Magnin  and  Stackhouse  watch  over  the 
drives  in  East  Park,  from  Ridge  avenue 
to  the  Green  street  entrance. 

The  wheels  ridden  by  the  Park  guards 
are  all  of  the  same  make,  and  are  geared 
variously  from  80  down.  It  is  probable 
that  no  single  force  of  official  bicycle 
riders  in  the  country  exceeds  in  general 
efficiency  the  seven  men  in  gray  who 
patrol  the  drives  of  Fairmount  Park. 

*  *  * 

A  REVOLUTION. 

To  a  great  extent  many  of  our  large 
cities  are  replacing  horses  with  electric¬ 
ity,  and  the  people  at  large  have  jumped 
to  an  extraordinary  extent  of  late  into 
the  use  of  the  bicycle.  The  shrinkage 
in  the  use  of  horses  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  must  therefore  have  been  prodigious. 
Millons  of  bicycles  have  also  had  their 
effect  in  reducing  the  demand  for  horses. 
To  this  one  item  alone  can  be  charged 
responsibility  for  a  large  measure  of  the 
loss  and  depression  which  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  ha,s  been  called  upon  to 
meet.  But  these  matters  regulate  them¬ 
selves  in  the  long  run.  The  people  of 
the  cities  and  of  suburban  localities,  and 
in  numerous  instances  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  have  been  benefited  through 
cheaper  and  better  transportation  facil¬ 
ities.  Local  development  has  been  more 
rapid,  new  needs  have  been  created  and 
fresh  markets  opened,  because  of  the 
greater  ease  of  access  thus  provided.  In 
normal  times  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  loss  encountered  through  the  slack¬ 
ened  demand  for  horses  would  have  been 
more  than  made  good  by  the  new  advan¬ 
tages.  When  better  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  prevail  the  farmer  will, 
it  is  believed,  find  that  the  new  order 
of  things  is  better  than  the  old. 

*  *  • 

GOOD  ROADS  WORK. 

We  have  what  may  be  called  a  very 
primitive  way  of  doings  things  in  the 
matter  of  road  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  in  this  country.  Only  of  late 
years  have  the  authorities,  as  well  a<j 
the  people  in  general,  been  awakened  to 
this  fact,  and  while  something  has  been 
done  towards  rectifying  evils  which  ex¬ 
ist,  still  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 
The  old  systems  have  got  to  undergo 


radical  changes  and  the  people  have  to 
be  educated  to  that  change,  especially 
the  rural  and  agricultural  population. 
What  we  mean  cannot  be  better  in¬ 
stanced  than  by  what  is  going  on  in 
Georgia.  What  is  being  done,  or  about 
to  be  done  there  is  but  a  repetition  of 
what  has  occurred  in  parts  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
other  States.  In  Fulton  County,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Brown,  the  County 
Cdmmissioner,  is  very  earnest  in  the 
matter  of  effecting  improvements  of  the 
highways,  and  he  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  best  means  to  employ  in 
making  and  mending  roads.  He  has  a 
plan  for  improving  the  roads  in  his  more 
immediate  district  which  could  probably 
be  followed  in  other  localities  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  trouble,  Mr.  Brown  says,  with 
the  present  system  of  working  the  roads 
is  that  there  is  no  system  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  work,  me  taxpayers 
are  assessed  $2.50  each  annually  for 
road  work  in  their  district,  those  failing 
to  pay  being  required  to  work  on  the 
roads  five  days  each  year.  The  work 
done  with  the  money  collected  is  ex¬ 
pended  by  district  commissioners,  who 
have  no  facilities  or  means  to  perfect 
the  roadways  as  they  should  be.  The 
roads  are  only  worked  and  improved  at 
the  worst  places,  and  the  most  that  is 
done  is  merely  a  makeshift  and  patch- 
work. 

Mr.  Brown  proposes  to  put  the  matter 
of  working  the  roads  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  commissioners.  He 
proposes  to  organize  a  regular  road-work 
department  and  do  all  the  work  of  im¬ 
proving  the  highways  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  official,  instead  of  by  various 
district  commissioners  as  at  present.  By 
concentrating  the  responsibility  and  giv¬ 
ing  one  man  the  full  resources  of  the 
county  for  the  purpose,  better  and  more 
efficient  work  can  be  accomplished. 

In  speaking  of  his  plan  Mr.  Brown 
said: 

“Under  the  present  system  there  is 
confusion  and  little  result  accomplished. 
The  road  work  is  done  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  district  commissioners.  They 
have  no  facilities  to  do  good  wrork  and 
no  money  to  expend  in  improving  the 
highways.  The  taxpayers  are  required 
to  devote  five  days  in  each  year  to  road 
work  if  they  fail  to  pay  the  $2.50  tax. 
Many  evade  the  payment  of  the  tax  and 
therefore  the  commissioners  have  little 
means  or  labor  at  their  disposal  to  im¬ 
prove  the  roads.  Under  my  plan  the 
road  work  fund  would  be  concentrated 
and  the  work  done  under  the  direction 
of  one  department.  That  department 
could  equip  itself  for  the  purpose  and 
any  kind  of  road  work  could  be  done  at 
a  much  less  cost  and  to  better  advantage 
than  at  present.  Each  district  would 
have  its  fund  separately  accounted  for 
and  all  of  the  money  paid  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  fund  by  any  district  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  bettering  the  roadways  in  that 
district.  By  lowering  the  tax  to  $1,  and 
making  it  payable  with  other  taxes,  I 
think  that  much  more  would  be  collected 
and  that  every  citizen  would  be  willing 
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The  man  who  will  surmount  every  hill. 


—  The  Cycle. 


Foreign  Highways. 


to  pay  the  road  tax  of  only  $1,  knowing 
that  the  money  would  come  back  to  his 
district.” 

The  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Brown  will 
be  put  in  shape  for  presentation  to  the 
Legislature,  and  that  body  will  be  asked 
to  pass  a  law  reducing  the  road  tax  and 
making  it  payable  with  other  taxes,  and 
also  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  regular  road  department  to 
work  under  the  plan  suggested.  It  is 
work  of  this  kind  pushed  energetically 
by  local  men  all  over  the  country  which 
will  in  the  long  run  result  in  obtaining 
good  roads  throughout  the  length  and 
breath  of  the  land. 

*  *  * 

Danger  Ahead. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  not  the 
only  ones  Co  criticize  the  action  of  Ster¬ 
ling  Elliott,  the  editor  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
Bulletin,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  what 
his  duty  is  to  the  League  of  American 
Wheelman,  as  a  whole.  The  following 
is  from  the  “Philadelphia  Record  ”  of 
last  Sunday,  and  it  shows  that  we  were 
not  far  amiss  in  pointing  out  some  few 
weeks  ago  the  danger  into  which  the 
editor  of  the  official  organ  of  the  L.  A. 
W.  was  running,  by  his  forgetting  the 
fact  that  the  membership  of  the  L.  A. 
W.  is  made  up  of  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  political,  religious  and  other¬ 
wise.  The  above-mentioned  paper  says 
under  the  head  of  “Leaguers’  Trou¬ 
bles:” 

Considerable  excitement  is  being  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  ranks  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  through  the  bad 
break  of  Sterling  Elliott,  president  of 
the  organization,  in  printing  editorials 
in  the  League  Bulletin  favoring  the  gold 
standard  in  the  coming  political  issue, 
which  many  League  members  consider 
only  a  very  thinly  disguised  effort  to 
throw  the  influence  of  the  Bulletin  for 
the  Republican  candidates,  McKinley 
and  Hobart.  The  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  has  always  posed  as  a  non¬ 
partisan  organization,  and  is  constantly 
seeking  legislation,  in  obtaining  which 
it  cannot  afford  to  antagonize  any  politi¬ 
cal  party  or  faction.  Mr.  Elliott  has  a 
contract  with  the  League,  in  which  he 
agrees  to  devote  a  certain  portion  to  offi¬ 
cial  League  matters,  and  the  balance  he 
claims  to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  Mr. 
Elliott  pleases  to  say  that  the  gold  or 
Republican  editorials  are  his  own  person¬ 
al  effusions,  and  not  League  utterances. 
But  that  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  very 
seriously  by  those  who  criticize  his  ac¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  reported  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Elliott  has  been  requested  to  visit 
Major  McKinley,  as  the  latter  is  well 
pleased  with  the  Elliott  editorials. 

Such  a  visit  might  be  construed  as  an 
attempt  to  arrange  for  throwing  what¬ 
ever  League  votes  could  be  controlled  to 
McKinley’s  interests.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  such  scheme  would  be  attempted, 
as  it  would  likely  lead  to  an  uprising  in 
the  organization  that  would  prove  more 
harmful  than  any  quiet  editorial  work  in 
the  Bulletin  could  overcome.  The  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  League  has  always 


been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  use  of  its  columns  may 
lead  to  a  serious  conflict  within  the  ranks 
of  the  great  cycling  body.  There  are 
many  well-known  cyclers  who  believe 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  a 
cycling  organization  will  be  needed  in 
this  country  which  will  not  be  burdened 
by  an  official  organ,  and  which  will  be 
run  on  broader  lines  than  those  on  which 
the  League  is  at  present  being  managed. 

We  supplement  the  above  by  what  we 
said  ourselves  three  weeks  ago,  and 
we  still  hold  to  the  same  opinion. 

Sterling  Elliott,  as  editor  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  makes  the  official  statement 
that  the  said  paper  is  to  fall  in  line  and 
openly  support  one  side  in  the  coming 
Presidential  campaign. 

Sterling  Elliott  is  making  a  mistake. 
The  L.  A.  W.,  through  him,  is  making 
a  mistake.  The  L.  A.  W.  is  not  com¬ 
posed  of  citizens  of  one  pary  or  one  par¬ 
ticular  way  of  thinking  upon  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  tariff,  the  money  question, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  therefore  it  is  wrong  for 
Sterling  Elliott  or  any  servant  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  to  prostitute  his  position  in 
the  interests  of  a  section,  when  he 
should  remain  neutral  and  husband  his 
own  and  the  organization’s  resources  for 
the  primal  objects  for  which  it  was 
formed,  and  for  such  interests  as  good 
roads,  where  the  thought  and  action  of 
the  complete  membership  can  be  and  is 
identical.  The  L.  A.  W.  is  not  a  party. 
Its  membership  is  composed  of  men  of 
all  parties  joined  together  for  a  common 
object.  When  Sterling  Elliott  endeavors 
to  make  one  component  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  pay  tribute  in  the  way  of  po¬ 
litical  influence  or  power  to  the  other,  as 
he  proposes  doing,  let  him  bewrare  both 
of  his  own  reputation  and  future  and  for 
the  future  success  and  well-being  of  the 
great  organization  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sides.  i.  ij 


Portugal  has  2000  miles  of  road. 

Sweden  has  36.200  miles  of  highway. 

France  has  320,000  miles  of  highway. 

Holland  has  7600  miles  of  public  roads. 

In  Germany  there  are  265,000  miles  of 
road. 

Norway  has  but  14,800  miles  of  public 
highway. 

The  Austrian  Empire  has  81,000  miles 
of  road. 

Canada  has  6000  miles  of  roads  and 
highways. 

The  comparatively  small  kingdom  of 
Italy  has  51.000  miles  of  highway. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  river  and 
canal  routes  are  legally  regarded  as  high¬ 
ways. 

Little  Denmark  is  admirably  provided 
with  roads,  having  2000  miles  of  public 
highway. 

According  to  Mulhall,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  260,100  miles  of  public 
highway. 


No  Harp  for  Her. 

A  little  girl  for  some  misdemeanor  was 
reproved  by  her  mother,  who  tried  to 
make  the  lesson  more  impressive  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  child  about  the  good  children’s 
heaven  and  all  that  she  would  be  likely 
to  miss  by  being  naughty — the  harp  and 
the  beautiful  robe,  which  only  good  chil¬ 
dren  can  attain.  After  thinking  serious¬ 
ly  for  a  few  minutes  the  tot,  whose 
mother  is  a  devoted  cyclist,  remarked: 
“Mamma,  some  good  little  girl  may  have 
the  harp  and  the  robe.  A  bicycle  and  a 
shirt  waist  are  good  enough  for  me.” 


A  bicycle  rider  has  sued  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  and  one  of  its  contractors 
for  causing  a  street  to  be  so  heavily 
sprinkled  that  his  wheel  slipped  and  he 
was  thrown  and  badly  bruised. 

Bicycles  for  ladies  are  now  made  in 
England  with  a  receptacle  for  a  mirror, 
powder  puff  and  perfume  bottle.  A 
6mall  reservoir  for  arnica  would  be  a 
desirable  addition. 
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An  Uneqaal  Race. 

The  sky  is  beamin’  brighter, 

For  love  has  took  in  school; 

But  Jinny  rides  a  bicycle, 

An’  me — I  ride  a  mule! 

I  follow  in  a  gallop, 

But  love  my  heart’ll  fool, 

For  Jinny  rides  her  bicycle 
An’  leaves  mi  on  my  mule! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 


Our  Scrap  Book. 


Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made “^nnec^with 
Bach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  g  in 

the  history  or  the  significance  of  the  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  andpreseii  g  .  be 

this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  genera  y,  D^ted 

termed  a  Historical  Romance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles  They  can  be  ^  “ t  makes 

into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  n 
of  bicvcles  in  use  in  this  country. 


SAFETY. 


It  Is  Not  Always  Found,  on  the  Lat¬ 
ter-Day  Cheap  Safety  Bicycle. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many 
cheap  makes  of  bicycles  were  offered  to 
the  public  as  at  present,  and  the  trouble 
is  that  out  of  the  many  there  are  few 
that  can  pretend  to  the  claims  made  for 
nearly  all,  that  they  are  first-class  and 
reliable  mounts.  As  the  Syracuse 
Standard  remarks: 

The  question  of  bicycle  safety  is  one 
that  the  new  rider  rarely  considers.  Not 
so  with  him  who  is  old  in  experience; 
he  has  found  out  that  safety  in  bicycling 
is  a  factor  upon  which  depends  the  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  of  the  sport.  If  a 
machine  is  safe  and  sound  there  is  no 
fear  of  a  breakdown,  there  is  no  fear  of 
a  broken  head  or  of  having  to  walk 
many  weary  miles  home,  and  there  is 
not  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  ever¬ 
lasting  repairs.  Cheap  bicycles,  bargain 
bicycles,  low-priced  high-grade  bicycles 
are  not  safe  bicycles.  It  is  money 
wasted  to  invest  in  them.  You  will  find 
on  the  racing  track  that  fast  men  are 
afraid  to  put  their  full  power  in  the 
final  sprint,  where  every  ounce  helps  to 
bring  the  racer  first  across  the  tape,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  afraid  of  pull¬ 
ing  their  machines  to  pieces.  They  are 
afraid  of  their  safety. 

Cheap  bicycles  are  unsafe  for  many 
reasons;  they  are  dangerous  to  begin 
with  because  they  sell  at  low  prices,  and 
the  fact  that  a  standard  bicycle  cannot 
be  made  for  less  than  a  fixed  standard 
price  is  daily  becoming  more  evident  in 
publio  opinion.  Out  West  you  can  buy 
a  cayuse  for  $5,  and  you  know  that  you 
are  getting  a  cayuse,  that’s  all.  What 
is  a  cayuse?  A  mongrel  horse.  He  will 
likely  carry  you  easily  for  a  mile  or  10 
miles,  and  you  think  of  the  rich  bar¬ 
gain  you  have  secured.  The  next  min¬ 
ute  you  get  an  electric  shock  up  the 
spinal  column  and  come  to  your  senses 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  a  broken 
collar  bone  or  worse,  and  “the  bargain” 
is  going  down  the  road  stiff  legged  with 
his  back  up  in  the  air.  Then  is  the 
time  you  wish  you  had  taken  some 
friend’s  advice,  paid  $50  for  a  horse  and 
saved  your  neck.  The  cayuse  is  a  fair 
name  for  the  mongrel  bicycles  that  have 
flooded  the  country  this  year;  the  only 
difference  is  that  you  can  make  a  cay¬ 
use  good  sometimes,  but  you  can’t  do 
that  with  a  mongrel  bicycle. 

Some  people  wonder  why  a  good  bi¬ 
cycle  should  cost  a  good  price.  They 
don’t  stop  to  consider  the  great  number 
of  parts  that  make  up  a  bicycle,  the  rig¬ 
id  inspection  to  which  every  one  of  these 
parts  is  subjected,  the  selected  material 
of  which  they  must  be  manufactured 


and  put  together,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  things  that  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  still  less  properly  under¬ 
stood  without  going  through  a  bicycle 
factory. 

Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  strength  in  the  frame 
of  a  bicycle,  and  to  obtain  this  re¬ 
quirement  proper  tubing  must  be  used. 
The  margin  of  bicycle  safety  being  but 
about  1.25,  that  is  to  say,  one  and  a 
quarter  times  as  strong  as  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  necessary  to  withstand  the  strain 
it  must  bear,  and  thus  being  less  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  mechanical  pro¬ 
duct,  it  must  be  of  the  most  perfect  pos¬ 
sible  material  and  workmanship  to  stand 
the  severe  jolting  and  shocks  to  which 
it  is  subjected. 

Every  bicycle  rider  should  know  of 
what  his  bicycle  is  made;  he  should 
know  that  the  frame  of  a  cheap  bicycle 
is  made  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  gas 
pipe,  and  that  even  some  reputable 
makers  use  tubing  that  has  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  process  of  pickling  and  other 
operations.  The  very  best  50-carbon 
steel  tubing  which  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  use  in  their  machines  is  made 
with  no  pickling  for  the  reason  that  it 
eats  small  holes  in  the  surface  and 
makes  the  tube  brittle;  besides  this  it 
spoils  uniformity.  To  obtain  the  most 
perfect  results,  safety,  comfort,  vibra¬ 
tion  and  strength,  the  frame  of  a  bicycle 
should  be  made  of  this  tubing,  for  on  the 
safety  of  a  bicycle  hinges  the  enjoyment 
of  bicycling. 

The  initial  expense  of  purchasing  a 
bicycle  can  be  lessened  by  a  cheap 


wheel,  but  it  is  more  expensive  in  the 
end,  and  you  who  have  had  your  wheels 
in  the  repair  shop  more  than  half  the 
time  will  bear  me  out.  Get  the  best  and 
you  will  be  safe  and  satisfied. 


Married  and  Chums. 

“Maybe  I’m  not  in  it  with  the  girl 
in  the  corduroy,”  said  the  bicycle  girl  in 
the  plaid  suit,  “but,  anyhow,  this  didn’t 
cost  me  a  cent,  for  it  was  made  out  of 
a  last  year’s  rig.  Then  I’ve  a  chum  and 
she  hasn’t.” 

“Where  did  the  chum  come  in?  Picked 
up  bargain?”  asked  her  new  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“Not  much!  He’s  my  husband.  Oh, 
you  didn’t  know  I  was  married?  That’s 
Charlie  coming  now.  He’s  been  mend¬ 
ing  his  wheel.  When  he  isn’t  mending 
mine  he’s  fixing  his  own.  Yes,  we’re 
chums  now,  but  we  came  very  near  get¬ 
ting  a  divorce.  It  was  the  bicycle  saved 
us.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  less 
divorces  there  are  since  the  bicycle  came 
in  ?  Charlie  was  going  to  have  one — I 
mean  a  bicycle — and  I  told  him  he  might 
as  well  get  two  while  he  was  about  it. 
He  said  he  couldn’t  afford  it.  Well,  we 
live  in  a  flat,  and  1  did  my  own  work, 
and  we  saved  enough  to  buy  our  ma¬ 
chines,  and  now  we  are  chums.  S’long,” 
and  she  wheeled  into  line  with  Charlie 
and  passed  out  of  sight  on  the  boulevard. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  portable  bicycle,  one  wheel  of  which 
folds  upon  the  other,  has  been  invented 
by  a  mechanic  in  Gratz,  Austria. 


THE  ROAD  SKATE. 
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Miss  Wheeler, — "I  have  not  seen  anything  lately  of  Mr.  Peck,  have  you  ?  ” 

Mr.  Jingle, — “Why  yes,  just  saw  his  knickerbockers  going  up  the  street  on  his  wife.” 


Not  the  Kind  of  a  “Skate”  of  Which 

a  Few  Happy  Individuals  Have 

Knowledge. 

Inventive  genius  in  England  has  turn¬ 
ed  its  attention  to  the  perfection  of  a 
road  skate,  an  adaptation  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  roller  skate,  which  will  enable  the 
skater  to  skim  along  over  any  road 
smooth  enough  for  a  bicycle.  Two  years 
ago  the  “skaycycle,”  as  it  is  called,  made 
its  appearance.  It  had  a  pneumatic  tire, 
The  original  pattern  was  introduced  in 
the  United  States,  but  has  never  been 
popular,  probably  on  account  of  its  high 
price — $25.  There  is  too  much  ice  -skat¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  to  admit  of  the 
permanency  of  the  popularity  of  any 
form  of  roller  skates. 

Not  so,  however,  in  England,  where 
the  inventor  of  the  skate  claims  that  “a 
skate  which  is  independent  alike  of  the 
fickleness  of  the  climate  and  the  more  or 
less  intermittent  enterprise  of  the  skat¬ 
ing  rink  promoter  is  a  long  felt  want.” 
The  new  appliance,  which  is  really  an 
adaptation  of  the  principle  of  the  cycle 
to  the  old-fashioned  roller  skates,  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  pneumatic  tires  and  ball 
bearings  and  it  will  not  be  long  in  all 
probability  before  the  slight  exertion  of 
energy  on  them  over  a  reasonably" 
smooth  and  solid  road  is  still  further 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  geared  action. 

The  skates  are  held  to  the  soles  of  the 
shoe  by  the  ordinary  clamp  in  use  on  ice 
skates  of  the  club  pattern,  but  have  an 
ankle  support,  which  is  kept  in  position 
by  a  leather  brace  lined  with  lamb’s 
wool,  and  which  fits  about  the  calves  of 
the  legs. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  skates  may  be 
safely  used  on  both  up  and  down  grades, 
and  that  with  practice  a  speed  of  10  to 
12  miles  may  be  reached  on  a  fairly  good 
road.  Several  of  the  English  papers  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  future  of  the  road 
skate,  pointing  out  that  in  its  use  every 
muscle  of  the  legs,  back,  neck  and  arms 
is  brought  into  play.  This  is  true,  also, 
of  sawing  wood,  an  exercise  which  has 
never  become  a  national  fad.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  roller  skating  can  tell  you 
that  it  is  hard  work,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  ice  skating  as  bicycling  is 
from  stair  climbing  in  the  comparative 
energy  employed. 

The  English  road  skate  is  a  cumber¬ 
some  thing.  The  wheels  are  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  The  skate  may  be 
folded  up  for  traveling. 


Danger  of  Being  Dogmatic. 

A  great  many  people  cannot  safely 
drink  milk,  and  water  is  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  violent  dyspepsia  in  others.  Yet 
milk  and  water  are  excellent  natural 
drinks  in  their  way,  when  taken  in  due 
season  and  in  moderation.  Sea  bathing 
is  healthful  to  some  people,  but  fatal  to 
others. 

So  the  natural  and  exceptionally  sym¬ 
metrical  exercise  of  cycling  is  good  for 
some  folks  and  may  be  hazardous  for  a 
limited  number  of  others.  It  is  danger¬ 


ous  to  be  dogmatic  in  these  matters. 

Exercise  is  as  good  for  fools  as  for 
other  people,  yet  the  possibilities  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  fool  on  a  wheel  are 
sufficient  to  send  a  shudder  through  the 
stoutest  frame. — The  Wheel. 


Nothing  Imt  “Bicycle.” 

“It’s  bicycle,  bicycle,  no  matter  which 
way  you  turn,”  he  growled. 

The  girl  in  bloomers  nodded. 

“I  chose  a  place  for  the  summer,”  he 
continued,  “where  boating  and  fishing 
were  the  only  sports  advertised,  and 
inside  of  24  hours  a  man  showed  up 
there  with  a  water  bicycle.” 

“Of  course,”  she  returned. 

“There’s  to  be  a  bicycle  sled  on  the 
market  next  winter,  too,”  he  added. 

“Quite  likely,”  she  admitted. 

“I  suppose  the  cranks  will  be  taking 
the  machines  to  bed  with  them  before 
long,”  he  said,  sarcastically. 

“Only  one  thing  prevents  it  now,”  she 
answered. 

“What’s  that?”  he  asked. 

“A  pneumatic  tire  that’s  large  enough 
to  serve  as  a  pillow.  When  some  genius 
invents  a  tire  that  can  be  made  into 
an  air  pillow  I  believe  bicycles  will  even 
supplant  poodles  and  pug  dogs.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post. 


General  Notes. 

Verily,  the  prices  of  bicycles  are  tum¬ 
bling.  An  Indian  chief  out  West  has 
succeeded  in  trading  30  head  of  horses 
for  a  high-grade  machine  through  simply 
throwing  in  for  good  measure  six  red 
blankets,  a  couple  of  squaws  and  a  buf¬ 
falo  robe. 

The  wheelmen  of  Brooklyn,  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  work  done  for  them  by  Park 


Commissioner  Timothy  Woodruff,  have 
decided  to  hold  a  parade  in  his  honor 
this  month. 

Bubbles — “My  wife  and  I  met  by  ac¬ 
cident.  Thrown  together  by  chance, 
as  it  were.” 

Wheelwoman  (eagerly) — “Did  you 

break  the  bicycles?’ — Buffalo  Times. 

“Why  in  the  world  does  Miss  Gear 
wear  those  blue-rimmed  glasses?” 

“To  match  her  wheel.” — Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer. 

Denver  glories  in  many  record-break¬ 
ing  wheelmen  and  also  in  one  record- 
breaking  wheelwoman,  Mrs.  Rinehart,  a 
society  beauty,  who  recently  rode  a 
double  century  in  twenty  and  one-third 
hours. 


13,068  Cycle*  Stolen  in  ’96. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L.  A.  W. 
Agents  wanted. 


Fat  old  fisherman  on  road-racing  wheel 
—“Shiver  me,  if  they  make  bistickles, 
nowadays  as  strong  as  when  hi  was  a 
young  lm!”1 — The  Cycle. 
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Bicycle  Song. 

light  upon  the  pedal. 

Firm  upon  the  seat, 

Fortune’s  wheel  in  fetters 
Fast  beneath  our  feet, 

Leave  the  clouds  behind  us, 

Split  the  wind  we  meet, 

Swift,  oh,  swift  and  silent, 

Rolling  down  the  street! 

When  the  dark  comes,  twinkling 
Like  fireflies  in  the  wheat, 

Bells  before  us  tinkling 
Fairily  and  feat, 

By  the  gate  of  gardens, 

Where  the  dusk  is  sweet, 

Slide  like  apparitions 
Through  the  startled  street! 

Spearmen  in  the  desert 
May  be  fly  as  fleet, 

Northern  lights  in  heaven, 

Sparkle  on  the  sleet! 

Swift,  oh,  swift  and  silent, 

Just  before  we  greet 
The  outer  edge  of  nothing 
Turn  rolling  up  the  street! 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  in  September  St. 

Nicholas. 


IN  BOHEMIA, 

Tlie  Thrilling  Experience  of  tlie 
Hon.  Channcey  Depew  O’Flalierty. 

Chauncey  Depew  Flaherty  was  ill  at 
ease.  During  the  past  week  he  had  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  the  office  for  several 
hours  at  a  time,  which  was  something 
extremely  unusual  for  him.  He  would 
return  to  the  office  in  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustion,  and  take  his  seat  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room  without  a  word  of  ex¬ 
planation. 

A  complete  change  had  taken  place  in 
Chauncey’ s  appearance  since  the  stormy 
night  last  winter,  when  he  blew  into 
the  office  a  bundle  of  half-starved  flesh 
and  bones.  His  pinched  cheeks  and 
waistband  had  expanded,  and  the  wolfish 
look  had  disappeared  from  his  comical, 
but  intelligent  face,  but  not  even  the 
refining  influence  of  association  with  a 
cultured  and  gentlemanly  sporting  staff 
could  cure  him  of  his  East  Side  patois 
and  his  fondness  for  a  “scrap.” 

Since  the  eventful  night  in  Chauncey’s 
career  which  signalized  his  entry  into 
the  newspaper  world  the  boy  had  look¬ 
ed  to  me  as  his  special  protector,  and 
upon  my  taking  him  to  task  for  having 
engaged  in  fistic  encounters  he  looked  up 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Say,  yer  dead  wrong  if  yer 
tinks  dat  I  bin  scrappin’.  I’ve  bin  takin’ 
lessons  on  one  of  dem  tings  wot  has  two 
wheels.” 

When  I  pressed  him  for  an  account  of 
his  experience  Chauncey  swore  me  to 
secrecy,  and  then  imparted  the  story 
of  his  struggle  with  a  “bike,”  which  I 
give  verbatim. 

“Well,  yer  see,  it  wuz  dis  way: 
Ever  since  de  kid  wot  carries  copy 
fer  de  city  room  got  one  of  dem 
tings  he’s  been  puttin’  on  lugs  till  yer’d 
tink  dat  he  wus  de  editor,  so  I  sez  ter 
meself,  ‘Chauncey,  if  dat  sausage  kin 
ride,  it’s  a  cinch.’ .  So  I  goes  to  a  place 
uptown,  and  tells  de  geeser  dat  I  wants 
ter  learn  ter  straddle  one  of  dem  tings. 
He  puts  a  dinky  belt  ’round  de  top  of 
me  pants,  and  we  goes  out  on  de  floor.” 

“Hully  gee,  but  dat  wus  a  sight!  Dere 
wus  a  lot  of  felleys  and  goils  chasin’ 
aroun’  on  de  outside  of  a  black  line  like 
dey  wus  nutty,  and  a  lot  of  lobsters  like 


meself  dat  wus  just  learnin’,  on  de  in¬ 
side.  Well,  I  gets  on,  and  we  rides 
roun’  de  hall  wid  dis  geeser  holdin’  on 
to  de  strap.  Say,  it  wus  er  hot  graft,  and 
I  gets  so  good  dat  I  tinks  I  can  do  de 
trick  meself,  so  de  geeser  tells  me  ter 
sit  up  strate  and  work  me  feet,  and 
skates  over  to  a  goil  wid  a  dinky  little 
dress  over  a  pair  of  tings  wot  de  goils 
wears  dat  goes  in  swimmin’  at  Coney. 

“Der  felley  gives  me  a  shove,  an’  I 
works  me  feet.  I  goes  faster  and  faster, 
an’  I  taut  I  wuz  a  goner  fer  fair. 
Well,  I  never  stops  till  I  hits  de  railin’ 
at  de  end  of  de  buildin’.  I  lands  on  me 
nut  and  sees  erbout  tree  million  stars. 
Say,  I  taut  it  was  all  off  wid  Shauncey, 
an’  dat’s  no  lie.  When  I  goes  down,  all 
de  felleys  and  goils  da  wus  ridin’  falls 
on  top  of  me.  When  de  geesers  dat  do 
de  lesson  graft  pulls  de  felleys  an’  goils 
an’  wheels  off  me  back,  I  tries  ter  get 
up;  one  of  me  kicks  wus  mixed  up  wid 
de  wheel  and  de  odder  one  wus  on  de 
neck  of  er  swell  guy  wid  yaller  cuffs  on 
his  kicks,  which  looked  like  dose  poles 
dat  de  dago  count  has  in  front  of  his 
shop. 

“One  of  de  geesers  yanks  me  up  an’ 
shoots  off  his  mout,  an’  de  swell  goils  dat 
wus  standin’  roun’  laffed  like  it  was 
funny.  Well,  I  feels  putty  sore,  an’  I 
tinks  I  wont  stand  fer  nuttin’  like  dat, 
so  I  ups  and  gives  de  fresh  guy  er  push 
in  de  face.  He  stops  laffin’  an’  spits  out 
two  or  three  loose  teet,  den  de  whole 
push  comes  at  me,  an’  I  gives  one  uv  de 
geesers  me  foot,  an’  sneaks.  An’  I’ll 
never  go  ter  dat  joint  no  more.” — J.  G. 
M.  in  New  York  Journal. 


Doga  Don’t  Go  Now. 

Time  was  when  the  dog  was  the  most 
trusted  and  the  most  common  companion 
of  the  average  young  city  man.  To-day 
dogs  of  all  kinds  are  decidedly  at  a  dis¬ 
count  as  far  as  the  outings  of  our  young 
men  and  many  of  our  maidens  are  cn- 
cerned.  It  would  seem  toi  be  a  fact  that 
the  bicycle  is  ousting  the  dog  from  his 
old-time  place  as  an  outing  companion 
with  men.  Whether  large  or  small,  a 
dog  may,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  become  a  danger  to  his  owner  by 
running  against  the  wheel  or  by  causing 
an  accident  in  some  similar  way.  In  the 
country  one  sometimes  notices  a  dog 
running  with  a  bicyclist,  but  on  the  city 
thorougfares  they  are  generally  tabooed. 
Besides  the  trouble  they  might  cause, 
few  dogs  can  live  with  a  bicycle  for  a 
ten-mile  run,  and  they  would  be  utterly 
done  for  a  longer  journey.  The  men 
who  once  took  pride  and  pleasure  in 
their  dogs  as  companions  on  pedestrian 
jaunts  are  now  wheeling,  and  their  ca¬ 
nines  have  vanished.  So  it  seems  that 
doge  are  suffering  from  the  rivalry  of 
the  machines  as  well  as  the  horses. 


GENTLER  MEANS  OF  TUITION. 

With  the  production  of  a  wheel  ridable 
by  women,  middle-aged  men,  and  men  of 
ample  proportions,  came  a  demand  for 
gentler  means  of  tuition.  The  numer¬ 
ous  bicycle  academies  and  riding  schools 


have  sprung  up  in  response  to  that  de¬ 
mand.  Their  equipment  is  usually  sim¬ 
ple.  A  good-sized  floor  and  a  corps  of 
young  men  as  instructors  are  the  two 
principal  features.  Young  men  have 
monopolized  the  field  as  instructors. 
Women  may  believe  in  theory  in  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  their  sex  to  do  anything  a  man 
does,  but  when  it  comes,  however,  to 
learning  a  wheel  they  prefer  a  man’s 
instruction.  The  instructors  are  selected 
for  their  skill  as  riders,  for  their  strength, 
patience,  and  their  faculty  of  teaching 
others.  Strength  and  skill  do  not  alone 
make  a  good  instructor.  Patience  is  a 
first  necessity,  and  the  ability  to  teach 
others  is  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
successful  instructor.  In  one  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  academies  is  employed  a  young 
man  who  learned  to  ride  a  wheel  after 
he  was  employed.  His  ability  to'  teach 
made  him  valuable 


Everything’  in  Education. 

The  cries  of  the  imprisoned  woman 
grew  louder.  A  thick,  yellow  smoke 
burled  from  beneath  the  door.  The 
crackling  of  the  flames  could  be  plainly 
heard. 

“That  door  must  be  broken  open,” 
cried  the  policeman. 

He  struck  at  it  fiercely  with  hie  night 
stick.  He  kicked  it  with  his  heavy  shoes. 

“Bring  an  ax!”  he  shouted. 

“Here  is  one!”  yelled  a  fireman,  and 
a  shower  of  blows  were  rained  upon 
the  heavy  oaken  panels.  All  in  vain. 
The  woman’s  cries  were  growing  fainter 
and  the  crackling  seemed  a  roar. 

“Stand  aside!”  cried  a  youth  in  a  bicy¬ 
cle  suit,  as  he  drew  his  cap  tightly  over 
his  head,  and  stooped  with  bent  back. 
A  moment  later  he  launched  himself 
forward  like  a  wild  catapult,  his  head 
striking  the  door  squarely  in  the  middle 
and  hurling  it  bodily  from  its  hinges. 

Then  he  modestly  stood  back  as  they 
drew  the  fainting  woman  from  the  blaz¬ 
ing  hallway,  softly  muttering  to  himself: 

“So  much  for  taking  headers!” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 


Heart  Disease  Don’t  Count. 

It  would  seem  that  because  an  individ¬ 
ual  may  suffer  from  heart  disease  that 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  abstain  from 
bicvcle  riding.  A  series  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  lately  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Turner,  F.  R. 
C.  S.,  in  England,  would  seem  to  show 
that  persons  troubled  with  heart  disease 
can  ride  the  bicycle  with  safety.  Dr. 
Turner  says:  “It  is  now  understood  that 
most  sufferers  from  cardiac  troubles 
profit  by  exercise,  and  that  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  kind.  Cycling,  while  dangerous  in 
affections  of  the  aortic  valves,  is  often 
of  great  service  in  uncomplicated  mitral 
disease.” 

This  will  be  welcome  news  to  many 
people,  for  the  sufferers  referred  to  are 
very  numerous.  Provided  the  aortic 
valves  are  sound,  anyone  can  indulge  in 
the  health-giving  pastime,  though  care 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  to  avoid  over¬ 
exertion. 
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Recent  Victories. 

July  18,  at  Neligh,  Neb., 
Harry  Spencer  won  the  % 
mile  open  on  a  Columbia. 

August  5,  at  Aiken,  S.  C., 
2%  mile  handicap,  won  by  C. 
J.  Hill. 

August  5,  at  Aiken,  S.  C., 
%  mile  won  by  E.  A.  Beal; 
114  won  by  A.  E.  Hill;  114  In¬ 
terstate  won  by  F.  A.  Beal;  % 
Aiken  County  championship, 
won  by  A.  E.  Hill;  five-mile 
handicap  won  by  J.  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  all  on  Columbias. 

August  22,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  one-mile,  three  minute 
class,  won  by  Wm.  Sullivan; 
one-mile  State  championship, 
won  by  Fred  Devlin;  time,  2.23. 
both  on  Columbias. 

Midsummer  meet,  Newark, 
N.  J.  Two-mile  special,  won 
by  J.  C.  Letzelder  on  a  Colum- 

August  25,  at  Calais,  N.  B., 
Dr  Moore  took  two  firsts  m 
the  coasting  contest  on  a  Mod¬ 
el  44. 

GOOD  THINGS  ABOUT  CO- 
LI  MBIAS. 

A  Few  Extracts  From 
Letters  Received  by  the 
Pope  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Best  Wheel  Ever 
Made. 

“Enclosed  please  find  check 
in  payment  for  the  best  wheel 
ever  made — Columbia.  Chas. 
H.  Haynes,  New  York  City. 
Nearest  Perfection. 
“This  year’s  Columbias  are 
certainly  as  near  perfection  as 
wheels  can  be  made.  A.  T. 
Brightwell,  Maxeys,  Ga. 

The  Columbia. 

“The  Columbia  shall  have 
my  strongest  indorsement  and 
fullest  reference.” — Rev.  A.ddis 
Albro,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  New 
York  City. 

Has  No  Equal. 

“I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
wheel  that  can  equal  the  Co- 
lumbia.” — Lyman  L.  Zarbough, 
Holgate,  O. 

Leads  All  Others. 
“Columbia  bicycles  lead  all 
others.” — L.  G.  Livingston, 
Whitehall,  Mich. 

Model  40. 

“Model  40  is  by  far  the 
smoothest  wheel  ever  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  — G.  I. 
Cottingham,  Dayton.  Minn. 

More  Than  Pleased. 

“I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  Columbia  Wheel.”— 
J.  E.  Carpenter,  Olathe,  Kan. 

Worthy  of  V.  H.  C. 

“My  Columbia  is  worthy  of 
V.  H.  C.  at  least,  and  I  can 
testify  to  its  absolute  excel- 
lence.”— Irving  Cox,  New  York 
City. 

The  Easiest  Running. 

“The  Model  40  is  certainly 
the  easiest  running  wheel  I 
have  ever  seen.”— W.  H.  Lord, 
Brighton  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Better  Time  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

“I  have  ridden  many  makes 
of  wheels,  but  I  find  I  can 
make  better  time  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  than  on  any  other.” — 
F  T  Lethenstrom,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

AVorth  the  Investment. 

“I  have  ridden  the  Columbia 
and  find  freedom  from  care 
through  the  absence  of  break¬ 
downs.  Worth  every  cent  of 
the  investment.” — A.  H.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Model  44. 

“I  am  extremely  pleased  with 
my  Model  44.” — Edward  F. 
Smith,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Greatest  Hill-Climbers. 

“Never  rode  a  wheel  that 
can  compare  with  my  MoJel  4d 
Columbia.  The  greatest  hill- 
climber  I  ever  saw.”— H.  J. 


Young,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Built  Upon  Honor. 

“I  can  say  nothing  better  for 
the  Columbia  than  that  it  is 
built  upon  honor.  To  ride  a 
Columbia  is  to  ride  the  world’s 
greatest  wheel.”—  R.  W.  Mas¬ 
sey,  Columbus,  Ga. 
standard  of  Excellence. 

“Amid  the  clamor  of  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  one  can  surely  not 
go  astray  in  selecting  for  his 
nfount  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  excellence— a  Co¬ 
lumbia.” — E.  Markell,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Perfect  Satisfaction. 

“My  Columbia  has  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  and  cost  but 


35  cents  for  repairs  in  two 
years.”— J.  F.  Martin,  Blairs- 
ville,  Pa. 

Absolute  Preference  for 
the  Columbia. 

“I  have  been  a  constant 
wheelman  for  over  ten  years 
and  have  ridden  many  differ¬ 
ent  makes,  but  must  confess 
my  absolute  preference  for  the 
Columbia  bicycle.” — B.  Ashley 
Lea  veil,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Best  Wheel. 

“I  consider  the  Columbia  the 
best  wheel  on  the  market.”— 
A.  T.  Reade.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Poems  in  Steel. 

“Yes,  of  course  I  ride  a  Co¬ 
lumbia;  the  new  models  are 


simply  poems  in  steel.” — F.  H. 
J.  Ruel,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Marvel  of  Mechanical 
Beauty. 

“The  Columbia  is  a  marvel 
of  mechanical  beauty.  It  only 
lacks  wings.”— Mark  Meredith, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  Good  As  New. 
“Have  ridden  one  of  your 
wheels  for  the  past  three  years 
without  a  cent’s  expense,  and 
it  is  now  as  good  gs  when  first 
bought.” — J.  S.  Moore,  West 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 

No  Question  About  That. 
“The  best  wheel?  Why,  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  be  sure!” — F.  J. 
Moore,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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THE  BEST. 

BICYCLE  HANDLE  BAR 

Is  the  Kind  that  absorbs  vibration.  That  saves  the 
hands  from  that  aching  numbness  which  metal  bars  inflict 

It  is  our 


“BEirr  WOOD”  HOOT  HUDDLE  BHD 


a 
a 
a 

B  The  bar  that  is  lighter  than  metal  and  stronger.  The  bar  that  will  carry  you  sale  through 
a  smash-ups  that  would  break  a  metal  bar  off  short. 

B  Send  for  our  booklet.  We  mail  it  free. 

1  FLETCHER  WORKS, 

a  SCHAU/Vi  &  UHLINGER,  Glenwood  Ave.  &  2nd  St.,  Phila. 

a 
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HIGH  GEARS  DON’T  GO. 

Unless  Yon  Are  Hardy  and  Prac¬ 
ticed  Don’t  Get  a  Very  Hig-li  Gear. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  made  by  new 
riders  to  try  and  push  a  high  gear.  Rac¬ 
ing  machines,  which  are  usually  very 
light,  and  are  ridden  on  the  best  tracks 
by  men  in  perfect  physical  condition,  are 
generally  geared  from  72  to  84,  and 
sometimes  even  higher.  If  a  rider  has 
great  strength  in  his  legs  a  72  or  even 
80  gear  is  not  too  high  on  good  roads, 
but  for  long  runs  over  ordinary  or  poor 
roads  a  high  gear  is  fatiguing  and  takes 
much  from  the  pleasure  of  a  ride. 

The  radius  of  a  wheel  is  known  as  the 
long  arm  of  the  lever.  The  pedal  crank 
is  the  short  arm.  The  shorter  the  crank 
the  more  power  or  weight  is  required  to 
balance  the  end  of  the  long  arm  wheel. 
As  the  pedal  crank  is  increased  in 
length  the  weight  required  on  the  pedal 
is  diminished.  For  instance,  a  wheel 
geared  to  63  inches  with  a  6%-inch 
crank  and  hearing  a  pressure  on  the 
rim  of  one  pound  requires  4.85  pounds 
weight  on  the  pedal  to  balance  it,  while 
with  the  same  gear  and  an  8-inch  crank 
a  weight  of  only  3.875  pounds  would 
be  required.  But  in  making  one  revolu¬ 
tion  with  an  8-inch  crank  the  pedals 
would  have  to  travel  9.42  inches  further 
than  with  a  614-inch  crank,  which  would 
neutralize  the  advantage  gained  by  in¬ 
creased  leverage. 

As  the  average  rider  cannot  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  the  stroke  of  a  pedal,  which  is 
easy  for  the  cyclist  of  great  strength  and 
reach,  he  must  be  fitted  with  a  crank 
and  gear  best  suited  to  his  powers.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  a  6%  or  6%- 
inch  crank  is  the  best  for  men,  while 
a  6-inch  crank  is  about  right  for  women. 
Many  riders,  however,  find  a  714-inch 
crank  and  a  high  gear  satisfactory,  but 
with  this  combination  the  rear  wheel 
should  be  strongly  constructed,  as  there 
is  a  very  heavy  lateral  pull  on  the 
spokes  while  hill  climbing/  and  unless 
made  of  the  best  material  the  spokes 
are  apt  to  snap. 

The  Fall  Season. 

The  fall  riding  season  may  be  said  to 
be  here,  and  who  wants  a  more  enjoyable 
period  of  the  year  wherein  to  sample  the 
pleasures  of  cycling.  The  departure  of 
sultry  weather,  when  the  last  day  of 
August  is  reached,  carries  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  cycler,  for  he  sees  within 
easy  reach  the  cool,  clear  days  of  the 
end  of  September  and  October  extending 
away  into  November  and  oftentimes  into 
December  in  the  more  favored  sections 
of  the  country.  The  “golden  tints”  of 
autumn,  as  the  poets  call  the  woodland 
features  of  the  now  close-at-hand  season, 
are  perhaps  more  pleasant  to  the  sense 
of  the  cycler  than  any  other  features  of 
the  country  landscape,  because  they  con¬ 
vey  to  him  assurances  of  pleasurable 
rides,  where  the  hot  sun  of  summer  is 
an  agreeable  absentee.  Perhaps  there  is 
more  real  riding  done  during  the  fall 
season  than  during  any  other,  for  while 
the  business  man  has  not  the  same 


amount  of  time  at  his  disposal  as  during 
the  summer  months,  still;  owing  to  the 
coolness  of  the  weather  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  pleasureableness  of  riding  he 
makes  commensurately  longer  trips 
awheel  in  the  same  amount  of  given 
time  than  he  did  when  old  Sol’s  rays 
somewhat  dampened,  or  rather  dried  up 
his  riding  humor.  Get  your  wheel  out 
and  make  friends  with  nature  during 
the  1896  visit  of  September  and  October. 


How  He  Caught  Her. 

He  had  begged  her  to  be  his  and  she 
had  treated  the  request  in  a  manner  that 
suggested  frivolity. 

“Why  do  you  use  rat  trap  pedals?”  he 
reproachfully  asked  her  as  she  prepared 
to  mount  her  wheel. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I?”  she  exclaimed. 

“I  should  think,”  he  softly  murmured, 
as  he  gazed  at  her  dainty  feet,  “that 
mouse  traps  would  be  amply  large.” 

She  was  his  from  that  moment.— Cleve¬ 
land  “Post.” 
i 

OUR  BICYCLES  ABROAD. 


American  Made  Bicycles  Are  Find¬ 
ing-  Favor  in  England. 

The  American  Vice-Consul  at  Dublin, 
reporting  to  the  State  Department  on 
bicycles  imported  ’  from  the  United 
States,  says  that,  though  the  present 
year  has  been  the  busiest  yet  known  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  cycle  trade, 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  coming 
year  will  far  exceed  it  in  business  done. 
During  the  season  now  closing  it  has 
been  no  easy  matter  to  secure  a  ma¬ 
chine  from  the  first-class  makers  without 
considerable  delay,  as  they  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  large  demand.  It  has 
been  a  common  complaint  that  many 
weeks  and  even  months  have  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  ordering  and  receiving  a  machine. 
The  consequence  of  this  delay  in  deliver¬ 
ing  bicycles  is  that  many  of  the  Irish 
agents  are  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  a  part  of  their  supply  and  are  even 
at  present  stocking  their  depots  with 
American  machines  or  looking  out  for 
American  agencies,  and  if  our  manufac¬ 
turers  properly  use  their  opportunities 
there  is  no  doubt  that  American  cycles 
will  enjoy  a .  large  share  of  patronage 


from  the  cycling  public  and  that  the  best 
grades  of  American  machines  will  ob¬ 
tain  as  firm  a  footing  and  ready  a  sale 
as  the  best  British  makes  now  have. 

“At  the  present  time,”  the  Consul 
writes,  “the  entire  cycling  press  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  much  exercised  over 
what  is  termed  the  ‘American  invasion.’ 
There  is  apparently  a  general  distrust  of 
American  machines,  and  paragraphs  and 
letters  intended  to  prove  that  English 
machines  are  superior  in  quality  and  de¬ 
sign  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Critic¬ 
ism  is  always  valuable  in  that  it  shows 
where  an  improvement  or  change  might 
he  made  with  advantage  or  else  where 
the  critic  is  prejudiced.  Nearly  every 
detail  on  the  machine  is  adversely 
criticised  and  the  suggestion  made  that 
it  must  be  ‘brought  up  to  date  according 
to  English  ideas’  before  cyclists  will  ap¬ 
prove  it.  The  parts  which  meet  the 
most  general  disapproval  are  the  shape 
of  the  tubes,  the  particular  form  of  the 
front  and  back  wheel,  the  crank  bracket 
bearings,  the  width  of  tread,  the  chain 
adjustment,  insufficiency  of  mud  guards 
and  especially  the  use  of  single  tube 
tires.  Criticism  does  not  stop  with  what 
is  on  the  machine,  but  the  absence  of  a 
gear  case  is  always  commented  on,  al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  English  bicycles 
do  not  have  it  fitted  unless  specially  or¬ 
dered.  The  machine  is  liked  on  account 
of  its  lightness,  but  there  is  a  genera] 
impression  that  lightness  is  obtained  by 
a  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  a  common 
question  is:  ‘Will  it  last  as  long  as  our 
machines?’  Especially  is  this  the  case  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  wooden  rims  and  the 
lightness  of  chain.” 


Slie  Believed  Him. 

“Reginald,”  said  the  dear  girl,  “you 
have  deceived  me.” 

“I  have?”  said  Reginald,  waiting,  like 
a  cautious  man,  for  particulars. 

“You  told  me  my  eyes  were  brighter 
than  the  stars.” 

“Yes,  Marie.” 

“And  I  believed  you.” 

“You  did?” 

“I  did.  And  I  thought  there  would  be 
no  need  of  having  a  lamp  on  my  wheel, 
and  I  came  near  getting  arrested.”— Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 
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Located. 

Where  is  the  summer  girl  to-day 
Who  in  the  hammock  swayed? 

Where  is  the  spinster  who,  they  say, 

In  charms  begins  to  fade? 

Where  is  the  matron  who  reposed 
In  the  great  easy  chair? 

Where  's  the  college  girl  who  dozed 
O’er  books  of  learning  rare? 

The  eniDty  hammock  idly  swings; 

The  spinster’s  young  once  more; 

The  easy  chair  with  unpressed  springs 
Stands  lonely  on  the  floor; 

The  college  girl,  far  from  sedate, 

Joins  in  the  season’s  zeal, 

And  each  from  early  morn  till  late 
Is  out  upon  a  wheel. 

—Washington  Star. 


The  Dying  Cyclist. 

The  wasted  remains  of  what  was  once 
a  strong  and  healthy  cyclist  lay  almost 
motionless  on  the  cot,  and  the  voice 
came  feebly  and  at  disconnected  inter¬ 
vals.  He  had  competed  in  handicap 
races  where  there  were  a  hundred  com¬ 
petitors,  and  he  had  fallen  in  the  bunch 
on  the  turn  and  escaped  with  only 
scratches.  He  had  fallen  from  his  ma¬ 
chine  upon  the  granite  pavement  of  the 
street  and  been  only  temporarily  discom¬ 
posed.  But  at  last  he  had  succumbed 
to  a  disease  of  a  terrible  sort,  and  he 
felt  that  he  was  going.  He  looked  stead¬ 
ily  at  a  figure  in  the  wall  paper  and 
said  to  the  doctor: 

“Doc,  do  you  have  any  idea  that  you 
can  ever  get  me  out  of  this  repair  shop 
as  good  as  new?”  (The  “repair  shop” 
was  the  hospital). 

“No,”  replied  the  doctor.  “I  have  no 
idea  that  you  will  ever  be  worth  much 
of  anything  again.” 

“Well,  but,  Doc,  don’t  you  think  I 
will  make  a  decent  second-hand  affair 
something  that  will  do  for  renting  pur¬ 
poses  ?” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

“Say,  Doc,  let  me  go  for  about  $15, 
won’t  you?  I  want  to  be  of  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  service  in  this  world  before  I 
go  to  the  junk  shop.” 

“Your  head  is  in  bad  shape,”  said 
the  doctor;  “It  will  hardly  stand  this 
conversation.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  care  if  it  is.  I’m  lying 
down,  so  it  won’t  hurt  me  even  if  my 
head  does  break.  I  say,  Doc,  there’s  a 
squeak  somewhere.  I  can’t  tell  where 
it  is,  but  it  sounds  like  a  dry  joint  some¬ 
where.  You  think  it  is  in  my  knee  joint, 
do  you?  Well,  it  isn’t.  I  think  I  oc¬ 
casionally  feel  it  in  my  neck,  as  if  it 
was  a  defect  in  the  steering. 

“I  believe,  Doc,  I’ve  trained  too  hard. 
Overdone  it,  you  know.  If  I  felt  strong¬ 
er  I’d  spring  that  human-race  joke  on 
you.” 

He  rested  a  few  minutes  and  then  said ; 

“Wonder  what  kind  of  prizes  we’ll 
have  to  run  for  nest  time  I  take  part  in 
the  game.  I  don’t  care  for  much  of  any¬ 
thing  but  gold,  to  tell  the  truth.  I 
dreamed  last  night.  Doc,  about  a  race 
track  that  was  made  of  gold.  I  tell  you 
it  beats  cement.  You  can’t  keep  the  rid¬ 
ers  off  it.  They  want  to  be  riding  on  it 
all  the  time. 

“Say.  this  is  a  tedious  race  I’m  in  now. 
Wonder  if  anybody  will  ever  come  up 
and  start  the  sprint.  To  tell  you  the 


truth.  Doc,  I  feel  a  bit  tired,  and  I’m 
not  sure  I  will  be  good  for  the  fight  down 
the  homestretch  when  the  time  comes 
to  pedal  hard.  Really,  I  am  growing 
weaker — feel  just  like  I  did  when  I  rode 
my  novice  race.  Tired  feeling,  you 
know,  which  rather  annoys  you  just  at 
the  time  when  you  need  all  the  strength 
possible  to  get. 

“I  don’t  fancy  this  lying  on  the  couch 
all  day  long,  day  after  day,  waiting  for 
the  trainer  to  come  and  give  me  a  rub- 
down.  The  trainer  never  comes.  I  hear 
the  other  fellows  going  out  for  their 
races,  and  I  hear  them  coming  back  and 
talking  about  how  they  sprinted  too  soon 
or  not  soon  enough,  or  how  they  were 
pocketed;  but  I  have  to  lie  here  and  only 
wait.  Oh,  well.  I  think  I  will  be  all  right 
by  the  time  the  circuit  is  over — but  I  say, 
Doc,  I  am  losing  ground.  All  the  other 
riders  are  going  past  me.  I  see  them 
now,  and  they  leave  me  as  though  I 
were  tied  to  a  post.  There  they  go  now — 
gained  another  lap  on  me — wonder  if  I’ll 
ever  get  up  even  with  them — what, 
again?  Yes.  they  have  passed  me  again. 
Doc,  I’m  simply  no  good  at  all.  Any 
dub  can  beat  me  to-day — hello,  Charley, 
Jim,  Prank— I  can’t  hang  any  longer— 
sprint,  did  you  say?  I  couldn’t — couldn’t 
sprint.  No — can’t  sprint — am  pretty 
weak  now— something  got  into  my  bear¬ 
ings— turns  awfully  hard— no  use  trying 
any  more— Doc— guess  I— I— I— guess  I’ll 
quit.  Bye — wheels — turn — hard — guess 

—better— drop  —  drop  —  out.”  —  Bicycle 
News. 


Road  Construction. 

Attention  is  being  directed  all  over  the 
country  via  the  cycling  interests  to  the 
matter  of  road  building  and  highway 
improvement.  Harper’s  Weekly  said  last 
week : 

“Apropos  of  bicyclers  and  the  roads, 
the  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Harrisburg  is  of  interest,  and 
should  enlist  the  co-operation  of  wheel¬ 
men  in  the  campaign  for  good  roads  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  bulletin  shows  that 
the  public  roads  of  the  States,  without 
counting  the  turnpikes  on  which  tolls 
are  collected  or  the  streets  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs,  cost  the  State  for  the 
year  ending  May  31  last  not  far  short  of 
$4,000,000.  There  are  about  80,000 
miles  of  such  roads,  and  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  for  each  miles  is  a  little  over 
$48.73.  With  a  uniform  plan  in  practice 
for  the  construction  of  public  roads,  this 
sum,  it  seems,  should  keep  highways 
which  are  properly  built  in  fairly  good 
repair,  and  the  conclusion  that  the  mon¬ 
ey,  as  at  present  spent,  is  bringing  about 
no  improvement  in  the  roads  certainly 
suggests  that  a  false  economy  rules. 


Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia, 
promise  to  revolutionize  old  ideas  and 
time-worn  theories  with  their  Fletcher 
Hickory  Handle  Bar  and  patent  key 
clamp.  They  are  sending  interested  mak¬ 
ers,  dealers  and  riders  a  book  on  the 
subject  that’s  well  worth  reading. 


TOLD  I1V  FIGURES. 

The  Growth  of  Cycling-  Evidenced 

by  tbe  Patronage  of  Public  Parks. 

Of  interest  to  the  cycling  world  at 
large  is  the  following  data  showing  the 
popularity  of  the  pastime  of  cycling  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  evidenced 
by  the  patronage  by  cyclers  of  Fairmount 
Park,  the  great  public  pleasure  ground 
of  the  “Quaker  City:” 

During  the  entire  year  of  1895  the 
number  of  “bikes”  which  entered  Fair- 
mount  Park  was  243,612.  Never  before 
had  such  a  number  been  recorded,  and 
while  it  was  expected  that  1896  would 
do  better,  the  figures  far  surpass  any¬ 
thing  looked  for  by  the  authorities.  In 
August  alone  there  were  138,645  en¬ 
trances  recorded.  In  July  there  were 
136.553,  and  in  June  119,405.  This 
makes  a  total  for  the  three  summer 
months  of  394,603,  an  increase  of  150,- 
991  over  the  entire  year  1S95,  and  a 
much  larger  gain  over  any  previous  year. 

In  August  of  last  year.  30.269  bicycles 
entered  the  Park,  and  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  wheel  in  public  favor  may  be  easily 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  that  period 
with  last  month.  This  shows  an  in¬ 

crease  of  108,376  for  August  of  1896. 
The  comparative  figures  of  the  two 
months  in  both  years  at  the  various  en¬ 
trances  shows  the  marked  change.  They 
are  as  follows: 

August.  August. 

Eutrances.  1895.  1896. 

Woodford  .  1,901  32.080 

Belmont  avenue  .  6,392  25  070 

Green  street  .  4.800  42,289 

Lansdowne  .  2,107  5.720 

Columbia  avenue  .  1,844  8,661 

Diamond  street  . 13,225  24^825 

Totals  . 30,269  138,645 

It  was  because  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
wheeling  in  the  Park  that  General  Thay¬ 
er  while  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  advocated  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  bicycle  paths  along  the  river  and 
up  the  Wissahickon  drive. 

Captain  Chasteau’s  report  shows  a  de¬ 
cided  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pedes¬ 
trians  in  the  Park.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  two  weeks  of  extreme  heat  early  in 
August,  when  the  thermometer  nearly 
reached  the  100  mark  in  the  people’s 
pleasure  ground.  During  July  the  rec¬ 
ords  showed  that  425,880  pedestrians 
entered  the  Park,  while  August  showed 
only  305,145. 

During  the  month  just  ended,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  there  were  recorded  as 
entrances,  in  addition  to  bicycles  and 
pedestrians,  26,822  one-horse,  5333  two- 
horse  conveyances. 


Very  Much  In  Love. 

“I  hear  that  Robins  is  fairly  mad  over 
cycling.” 

“That’s  so.  He  is  so  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  that  he  has  just  gone  and 
married  a  hump-backed  woman.”— Judy. 


Last  year  this  country  imported  bi¬ 
cycle  tubing  from  England  to  the  value 
of  $507,041.  Now  an  English  bicycle 
maker  has  given  an  American  manufac¬ 
turer  an  order  for  1,000,000  feet  of  bi¬ 
cycle  tubing.  This  shows  how  American 
manufacturers  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  manufacture  of  bicycle  tubing. 
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Legs  vs.  Wheels. 

Give  me  a  pair  of  sturdy  legs, 

And  fair  outfit  of  feet, 

And  I’ll  forego  the  bicycle, 

However  light  and  fleet. 

For  where’s  the  wheelman  knows  the  wood, 
Or  views  the  cloud-flecked  sky, 

Or  leaps  the  fence  to  meet  a  lass 
A-comin’  through  the  rye? 

To  every  glimpse  of  loveliness 
His  set,  grim  eyes  are  blind; 

He  only  sees  the  skimming  road 
And  counts  the  miles  behind. 

And  should  he  meet  a  maid  awheel, 

He  can’t  think  aye  or  no 

Ere  he  and  she  have  whisked  apart 
A  dozen  leagues  or  so. 

Then  give  me  my  convenient  legs, 

’That  go  where’er  I  bid, 

Heaven  keep  them  always  tireless 
As  when  I  was  a  kid! 

— Boston  Courier. 


A  TANDEM  TALE. 

Told  to  While  Away  Odd  Moment* 
of  a  Two-Day  Tour. 

These  are  days  of  tandem  riding  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  double  seat  ma¬ 
chine  for  use  on  the  road  is  away  ahead 
of  the  triplet  or  any  other  kind  of  multi¬ 
seat  cycle,  and  the  prospect  is  that  it 
will  come  into  greater  favor  than  ever 
with  the  increase  of  good  road  surfaces 
and  the  development  of  the  sport  of 
cycling.  The  English  paper,  The  Cycle, 
in  a  series  of  short  sketches  supposed  to 
he  told  by  a  coterie  of  cyclers  at  a  way- 
side  inn,  publishes  the  following: 

TALE  OF  A  TANDEM. 

The  voice  of  the  London  man  broke' 
the  stillness  that  followed  the  naration 
of  the  man  from  .Japan,  a  stillness  that 
reigned  heavy  o’er  the  stifling  darkness 
of  the  bed-room. 

“If  you’ll  give  us  a  bit  of  the  pillow,” 
said  he,  to  the  Fat  Man,  “I’ll  tell  you 
a  blood-curdling  story  of  something  that 
happened  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  keeps 
a  butcher’s  shop  near  the  Angel  at  Is¬ 
lington.” 

The  Fat  Man  groaned  as  he  shifted 
uneasily  on  the  coveted  pillow. 

“Go  on,”  said  the  Kid,  and  rested  hi* 
elbow  comfortably  on  the  neck  of  thg 
Coventry  Coughdrop,  who  promptly 
kicked  him  out  of  bed.  Order  being  re¬ 
stored  the  London  man  commenced  his 
story,  lingering  lovingly  on  each  sentence 
as  he  carefully  weighed  out  his  words, 
to  give  that  necessary  stimulus  to  cur¬ 
iosity  which  is  the  essence  of  the  art  of 
story-telling. 

“My  friend,”  he  commenced,  with 
much  deliberation,  “my  friend  wasn’t  a 
born  butcher  by  profession;  he  was  a 
green  grocer  once,  and  then  he  was  in 
the  cycle  trade  for  a  bit,  but  pneumatic 
tires  queered  him,  so  his  father  set  him 
up  in  the  oilshop  line  after  he  had  sold 
out  his  stock  of  solid-tired  bicycles  for 
scrap  iron.  After  that - ” 

“Cut  the  cackle  an’  come  to  the  ’osses,” 
interrupted  the  ventriloquial  tones  of  the 
Kid. 

“Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my  friend 
was  in  the  cycle  trade  at  one  time,  so 
afterwmrds,  when  he  went  into  the  butch¬ 
ering,  he  didn’t  seem  t«  take  to  his 
horse  and  trap  like  most  butchers  do, 


but  always  had  a  hankering  after  bicy¬ 
cles  and  such  like.  So,  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  his  men  round  for  orders  with  carts 
he  bought  a  whole  lot  of  carrier  tricycles, 
which  he  said  were  faster  and  cheaper. 

“The  first  week  after  he  bought  them 
one  of  the  carriers — it  was  a  tandem— -got 
mixed  up  with  a  tramway  car.  Two  of 
his  chaps,  called  Lazarus  and  Murphy, 
were  riding  the  carrier  at  the  time. 
Murphy  escaped  with  a  shaking,  but 
Lazarus  fell  under  the  car,  poor  chap, 
and  was  killed  so  badly  that  it  took  a 
doctor  to  sort  him  out  from  the  chops 
and  joints  and  such  like  that  were 
scattered  all  over  the  tram  lines. 

“Now  Murphy,  through  riding  tandem 
with  Lazarus,  had,  like  all  chaps  who 
ride  tandem  together,  got  to  love  his 
front  seat  man  better  than  his  own 
brother. 

“So  he  took  Lazarus’  death  very  much 
to  heart,  and  brooded  over  it,  till  he  got 
quite  thin  and  pale.  Then  he  turned 
vegetarian,  and  wouldn’t  touch  a  bit  of 
meat,  which  was  all  the  more  strange 
because  my  friend’s  shop  was  Liberty 
Hall  as  far  as  prime  bits  of  English 
and  Australian  went. 

“As  Murphy  seemed  to  be  pining  away 
my  friend  was  a  good  deal  concerned, 
for  Murphy  was  all  of  an  artist  at  his 
trade,  and  could  carve  a  gristle-rib  into 
a  sirloin  so  artistically  that  it  would  have 
taken  a  butcher  born  to  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence.  He  could  also  take  the  tired  look 
out  of  a  New  Zealand  lamb  till  you 
couldn’t  tell  it  from  a  genuine  South- 
down,  not  even  when  you  had  eaten  it. 

“To  cheer  him  up  a  bit  my  friend  of¬ 
fered  to  take  him  out  for  a  ride  on  his 
new  tandem  bicycle,  for  Murphy,  being 
a  strong  partner  and  used  to  heavy  tan¬ 
dem  work,  was  a  remarkably  good  meat- 
shifter,  and,  therefore,  a  very  good  back¬ 
seat  man  for  my  friend,  who,  I  must  tell 
you,  is  rather  lazy. 

“Murphy,  in  his  quiet,  sad  way,  said 
that  he  thought  he  would  like  to  go  for 
a  ride,  so  one  fine  Sunday  morning  they 
started  together,  my  friend  on  the  front 
sea-t  and  Murphy  on  the  back,  which  was 
the  place  he  always  used  to  occupy  on 
the  carrier  with  his  dear,  dead  pal  Laz¬ 
arus. 

“They  were  going  to  ride  to  Wester 
ham,  in  Kent,  so  they  took  it  easy  down 
through  the  city  and  over  the  old  Kent 
road. 

“Murphy,  on  the  back  seat,  was  very 
quiet,  and  my  friend  noticed  that  when¬ 
ever  they  had  to  pass  a  tram-car  he 
swerved  a  little  bit  and  breathed  hard. 
My  friend  knew  he  was  thinking  about 
Lazarus,  so  diplomatic-like,  he  didn’t  say 
anything  beyond  asking  Murphy  to  have 
a  drink  as  soon  as  they  got  over  the  first 
three  miles. 

“Then  as  they  got  out  into  the  country 
Murphy  seemed  to  cheer  up  a  bit.  He 
didn’t  say  anything,  but  he  started  to 
warm  up  the  pace  considerably.  My 
friend  didn’t  say  anything  either,  but 
let  Murphy  do  all  the  work  he  wanted 
to,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  dis¬ 
tract  his  mind  a  bit  from  thinking  of 
Lazarus. 


“They  went  through  Bromley  and  over 
Keston  Common,  where  the  road  runs 
up  hill  all  the  way,  and  my  friend  no¬ 
ticed  that  they  were  going  at  a  rare 
speed,  considering  that  he  wasn’t  doing 
more  than  letting  his  feet  run  round  with 
the  pedals. 

“He  asked  Murphy  if  he  wasn’t  feeling 
tired,  but  Murphy  only  sighed  and  went 
all  the  harder,  so  that  my  friend  found 
that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  steer  the 
tandem  without  worrying  about  Murphy. 

“Presently  as  they  got  near  the  top  of 
Westerham  Hill,  he  began  to  feel  a  bit 
anxious,  and  asked  Murphy  if  he  wasn’t 
beginning  to  feel  a  bit  tired;  but  Mur¬ 
phy  didn’t  answer,  but  kept  on  plug¬ 
ging  like  a  runaway  traction  engine. 

“They  were  going  about  20  miles  an 
hour  up  the  slope  that  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  awful  hill,  which  my  friend  reck¬ 
oned  was  about  a  mile  distant. 

“They  ran  over  a  retriever  dog  and  two 
fowls,  and  then  my  friend  started  to 
back  pedal  against  Murphy. 

“But  he  might  just  as  well  have  tried 
to  back  pedal  against  the  engines  of  a 
Belle  steamer — Murphy  was  doing  a  cool 
25  miles  an  hour  on  his  own  boon. 

“  ‘What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Mur¬ 
phy?’  said  my  friend  at  last. 

“  ‘It’s  Lazarus!’  said  Murphy,  hoarse- 
like — ‘He’s  in  the  carrier  behind,  all  cut 
up  into  little  bits — and  he’s  driving  her 
like  steam!’ 

“Then  my  friend  knew  that  Murphy 
had  gone  mad!  They  were  right  on  the 
top  of  the  hill — going  near  35  miles  an 
hour.  As  my  friend  saw  the  danger- 
board  Hit  by  he  tried  to  get  out  of  his 
seat,  but  fear  solutioned  him  to  his  sad¬ 
dle.  They  got  down  on  the  first  corner.” 

The  London  man  paused  artistically 
to  draw  at  his  pipe. 

“Go  on!”  whispered  the  voice  of  the 
Kid,  in  tones  of  mingled  delight  and 
horror. 

"Then  my  friend  was  suddenly  struck 
by  an  idea.  He  had  two  carriers  at 
home,  No.  1  (which  was  smashed)  being 
driven  from  the  front,  and  No.  2  from 
behind. 

“  ‘Murphy!’  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
was  naturally  agitated,  ‘Murphy!  We 
shall  never  get  away  from  Lazarus — we 
are  riding  No.  2,  and  he’s  in  the  box  in 
front.’ 

“The  idea  seemed  to  strike  Murphy. 
He  reversed  the  engines  with  a  two-hun¬ 
dred  horse-power-stroke  that  made  the 
frame  of  the  tandem  twist  like  so  much 
copper  wire.  And,  believe  me,  he  not 
only  brought  the  tandem  to  a  standstill 
where  the  hill  stands  on  end  by  the 
chalk  pit,  but  he  started  to  back-pedal 
her  up  hill. 

“But  my  friend  jumped  off  the  front 
seat.  ‘No,  you  don’t!’  he  said,  and  hit 
Murphy  over  the  head  with  a  screw- 
hammer  till  he  dropped. 

“Then  they  got  him  into  a  cart  and 
drove  him  off  to  a  lunatic  aslyum,  where 
they’ve  fixed  him  up  with  a  home-train¬ 
er,  which  he  rides  all  day,  trying  to  get 
away  from  Lazarus  on  the  meat  tray  in 
front,  back-pedaling  all  the  time.  The 
doctors  say  that  he  is  strong  and  hearty, 
but  he  will  never  get  away  from  Lazarus 
as  long  as  he  lives,  so  they’ve  hitched 
him  on  to  a  dynamo  so  as  not  to  waste 
him. 

“And  my  friend  had  to  ride  the  tan¬ 
dem  home  by  himself!” 


TOURING  POINTS. 


That  Will  Be  of  Interest  for  the 
Fall  Riding:  Season. 

A  cyclist  who  has  toured  extensively 
says  in  Demorest’e  Magazine  that  hi9 
plan  when  on  a  trip  is  to  eat  a  light  but 
nourishing  breakfast  at  about  half-past 
5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  begin  his 
day’s  ride  at  6.  In  the  summer,  when 
the  sun  rises  long  before  5,  this  is  not  a 
painfully  early  hour,  and  any  incon¬ 
venience  occasioned  by  morning  sleep  cut 
off  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
exhilarating  pleasure  of  riding  when  the 
dew  is  still  trembling  on  the  flowers,  and 
the  charming  youth  and  freshness  of  the 
day  have  not  yet  passed.  The  tourist 
continues  his  journey  until  noon,  when 
he  finds  some  secluded,  shady  spot,  and 
eats  the  luncheon  which  he  has  been 
carrying  with  him  during  tbe  morning. 
After  an  hour’s  rest  the  ride  is  resumed, 
and  when  the  journey  ha9  been  carefully 
planned  the  late  afternoon  usually  sees 
the  arrival  at  some  town  or  village 
where  may  be  obtained  a  good  supper 
and  accommodations  for  the  night.  A 
bath  and  a  change  of  the  dust  and  per¬ 
spiration  stained  garments,  which  should 
be  immediately  turned  over  to  an  oblig¬ 
ing  laundress,  who  will  have  them  ready 
in  the  morning,  is  the  first  essential  to 
comfort.  Then  comes  the  supper,  which, 
if  good,  is  enjoyed  as  dinners  after  a 
day  at  tbe  office  in  the  city  never  are. 
After  a  stroll  sleep  is  delightfully  sound 
and  restful,  and  awakened  by  the  sun 
streaming  into  his  room  in  the  morning, 
the  cyclist  rises,  feeling  a  youthful 
buoyancy  of  spirits  and  eager  for  the 
scenes  and  experiences  of  another  day. 
It  is  very  necessary  in  these  trips  that 
the  bicycle,  upon  which  so  much  depends, 
should  be  worthy  of  your  confidence.  A 
poor  wheel  is  a  thing  of  much  depravity, 
with  a  low  cunning  which  makes  it 
doubly  dangerous.  When  you  are  with¬ 
in  easy  walking  distance  of  your  home 
or  a  repair  shop  it  runs  beautifully.  You 
begin  to  trust  and  admire  it,  and  start 
out  joyously  upon  the  long  tour  which 
you  have  been  anticipating  for  weeks. 
It  seems  like  flying  to  ride  along  on  that 
noble  wheel.  It  hurries  you  on  and  on, 
with  hardly  an  effort  on  your  part.  You 
leave  civilization  and  the  haunts  of  men 
behind  you,  and  are  thrilled  with  the 
wildness  of  nature  on  a  forest  road,  per¬ 
haps,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
scenery,  when  there  is  an  explosion  like 
a  pistol  sbot.  There  is  a  long  slit  in 
your  tire  ,  that  is  all;  or  the  pedal  crank 
has  broken  from  a  flaw  in  the  metal; 
and  wearily,  hating  all  mankind,  and  bi¬ 
cycle-makers  in  particular,  you  drag  the 
thing  back  over  the  miles  you  came  so 
gayly.  These  catastrophes  rarely  occur 
if  the  wheel  is  a  good  one.  There  are 
no  flaws  in  the  metal  used  in  good 
wheels,  and  the  punctures  of  the  tire  are 
small,  and  easily  mended.  It  is  safest, 
therefore,  to  buy  one  of  a  maker  of 
recognized  reputation,  and  those  of 
standard  price  are  usually  cheapest  in 
the  end. 
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Tlie  Bicycle  Epidemic. 

“It's  bicycle,  bicycle,  no  matter  what 
way  you  turn,”  he  growled. 

The  girl  in  bloomers  nodded. 

“I  chose  a  place  for  the  summer,”  he 
continued,  “where  boating  and  fishing 
were  the  only  sports  advertised,  and  in¬ 
side  of  twenty-four  hours  a  man  showed 
up  there  with  a  water  bicycle.” 

“Of  course,”  she  returned. 

“There’s  to  be  a  bicycle  sled  on  the 
market  next  winter,  too,”  he  added. 

“Quite  likely,”  she  admitted. 

“I  suppose  the  cranks  will  be  taking 
the  machines  to  bed  with  them  before 
long,”  he  said,  sarcastically. 

“Only  one  thing  prevents  it  now,”  she 
answered. 

“What’s  that?”  he  asked. 

“A  pneumatic  tbe  that’s  large  enough 
to  serve  as  a  pillow.  When  some  genius 
invents  a  tire  that  can  be  made  into  an 
air  pillow  I  believe  bicycles  will  even  sup¬ 
plant  poodles  and  pug  dogs.” — Chicago 
Post. 


The  problem  of  overcoming  vibration 
baffled  bicycle  makers  until  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar, 
with  the  patent  key  clamp.  Made  by 
Schanm  &  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia.  A 
book  of  description  sent  free. 


SMITH’S  IDEAL  BOOT 


For  I  ady  Cyclists. 


Laggings  and  shoe  all 
in  one.  Comfortable, 
light  in  weight,  neat, 
pretty,  glove  fitting, 
first  class  goods,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Any  height  you  wish 
14  to  1 8  inches,  black, 
tan  and  brown. 

Price  four  (4)  to  seven 
(7)  Dollars. 

Made  to  Order  Only. 

For  the  convenience 
of  our  friends  we  have 
added  a  department 
for  the  repair  of  Mens 
Bicycle  Shoes. 

Half  Soleing  and 
Heeling  with  (he  cele¬ 
brated  “Smith’s  Elec¬ 
tric  Sole’’  for  the  Rat 
Trap  pedal,  $1.00  to 
$1.25 


n.  A.  SHITH  &  SON, 


Manufacturer  of  Bicycle,  Gymnasium  and 
Outing  Shoes, 


A  bicyclist  riding  between  the  railroad  25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Phila. 

tracks  at  Williamston,  Mass.,  was  suck¬ 
ed  under  the  train  and  beheaded.  SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


MOOMY’S 
X  RdY  PLUQQER. 

THE  LATEST  THING  OUT. 


Put  cement  on  end  of 
Plugger,  hold  thumb 
on  puncture  and  pump 
Tire  up  hard.  Press 
Plugger  through  punc¬ 
ture  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


FIG.  2. 

Take  the  Plug  and 
put  on  plenty  of  Ce¬ 
ment,  also  put  some 
Cement  in  Plugger  and 
insert  same  as  shown 
in  Figure  2. 


FIG.  3. 

Now  take  the  other 
end  of  Plunger  and 
push  Plug  in  quick 
before  Cement  dries, 
the  same  as  shown  in 
Figure  3. 


FIG.  4. 

Withdraw  Plugger 
and  the  Plug  is  there. 
Take  hold  ot  Plug  and 
draw  up  tight  against 
inside  of  Tire.  When 
dry  cut  off  end  of  Plug. 
All  done  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 


The  X  Ray  Plugger,  like  the  X  Ray  itself,  penetrates  the  Tire  without  injuring  it. 

The  X  Ray  Plugger  is  put  up  with  Plug  and  Tube  of  Cement  in  a  neat  package. 

WHY  IS  THE  X  RAY  THE  BEST? 

Because,  while  it  is  the  simplest  and  quickest,  it  is  the  most  compact  and  practical.  Has  only 
two  parts.  In  operating,  you  only  push  the  fabric  apart  and  do  not  break  the  fabric,  leaving  the 
Tire  in  its  original  elasticity,  allowing  it  to  come  up  tight  against  the  Plug  and  leaving  no  chance 
for  the  water  to  work  in  and  rot  the  fabric.  Price,  $1 .00. 


J.  Q.  MOOMY,  Manufacturer, 


132  East  12th  Street, 

rr»  Pa. 
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The  Cyele  World. 

What  though  the  rain  weeps  down  the 
pane, 

And  cycling  hopes  are  worse  than  vain 
This  wet,  unhallowed,  dismal  day— 

Still  shall  my  soul  know  joy  and  peace 
And  sweet  delight  shall  thrill  my  heart 
As,  armed  with  rags  and  wrench  and 
grease, 

I  take  my  bicycle  apart. 

One-half  the  pleasure,  I  opine, 

Which  focuses  upon  a  wheel 
Is  that  ecstatic  and  divine 
Enjoyment  I  am  wont  to  feel 
When  I  remove  the  nuts,  or  screw 
The  sprocket  off,  or  cut  the  chain, 

Or  pull  the  inner  tube  to  view 
And  try  to  put  it  back  again. 

I  love  to  tinker  with  the  forks— 

To  readjust  the  mudguard  strips— 

To  cut  deft  patches  out  of  corks 
Wherewith  to  mend  the  handle-grips; 

I  take  the  bearings  out  and  clean 
Them  with  a  piece  of  gunnysack, 

And  I  am  happy  and  serene 
Until  I  try  to  put  them  back. 

Oh,  rainy  days  do  fill  my  heart 
With  rapture  which  I  deem  sublime, 

For  then  I  take  my  wheel  apart 
Just  as  I  did  the  other  time; 

I  file  and  rub  and  twist  and  chop 
And  wrench  and  pull  and  paint  and 
scrape — 

And  next  day  take  it  to  the  shop— 

And  have  it  put  back  into  shape. 

—Chicago  Record. 


Tlie  Cyele  Depot  of  the  Future. 

(“Women  are  becoming  quite  as  ex¬ 
tensive  purchasers  of  cycles  as  men.” — 
Daily  Papers.) 

The  following  screed  upon  a  topic  of 
tne  time,  or  rather  what  may  be  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  time  to  come,  is  contributed 
to  the  Irish  Cyclist  by  Graphis,  the  well- 
known  lady  writer  upon  cycling  topics: 

(Scene — A  cycle  depot  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  Messrs.  Rubber  and  Steel’s 
summer  sale  is  on.  Ladies  are  shoving 
and  pushing  in  an  excited  crowd  about 
the  counters,  pinching  tires,  twirling 
pedals,  comparing  the  colors  of  frames 
with  patterns  from  their  pockets.  Red 
and  blue  posters  are  pasted  everywhere, 
announcing  “Alarming  Sacrifices!  Tre¬ 
mendous  Bargains!  Bicycles  and  Acces¬ 
sories  selling  off  under  cost  price.  Last 
Week  of  Sale!”  The  greatest  crowd  is 
round  the  remnant  counter,  where 
frames,  pedals,  handles,  etc.,  are  piled 
together!) 

Lady  in  Gray  Bloomers,  to  Salesman — 
“How  much  is  this  twenty-six-inch 
wheel  ?” 

Salesman — “Only  forty-nine  and  six, 
madam;  greatly  reduced.  Shall  I  put  it 
up  for  you?” 

L.  G.  B.,  doubtfully — “I  don’t  know; 
you  see,  my  bicycle  has  two  wheels — 
twenty-eights,  and  I’m  not  sure  where  I 
could  put  this.” 

Salesman— “Oh,  it’s  quite  certain  to 
come  in  useful,  madam — and  remarkably 
cheap!” 

L.  G.  B. — “What!  at  nearly  two  pun’ 
ten  ?” 

S.— “But,  madam,  it  was  three  pounds 
three!” 

L.  G.  B.  (mollified)— “Oh,  is  that  so? 
I  think  I  must  have  it.  Are  those  bun¬ 
dles  of  spokes  this  season’s?” 

S. — “Yes,  madam;  very  latest  fashion, 
all  of  them;  selling  for  nothing.  Two 
bundles?  Thank  you  very  much.  Shall 
I  put  you  up  this  splendid  track-racing 
saddle?” 


L.  G.  B.— “I— I  don’t  exactly  race, 
though  one  of  my  sons  once  used  to. 
Still,  one  never  knows — half  price  did 
you  say?  Yes,  I’il  have  it.  I  might 
make  something  for  a  bazaar  out  of  it — a 
pincushion,  if  I  turned  it  upside  down 
and  stuffed  it;  or  it  would  do  for  a  hot¬ 
plate  mat  if  I  flattened  it  out,  and  ironed 
it,  and  tied  a  little  ribbon  about  it.  No, 
nothing  more,  thanks— at  least,  I’ll  just 
go  and  look  at  the  lamp  department 
for  a  friend.” 

Lady  in  Green  Knickerbockers,  survey¬ 
ing  a  heap  of  bicycles  and  acessories — 
“Very  nice.  But  I’m  afraid  they 
wouldn’t  any  of  them  exactly  match  my 
pattern,  and  in  any  case  I’d  like  to  see 
my  dressmaker  before  — ” 

Salesman — “Oh,  we  could  make  you  a 
bicycle  to  match  anything  you  like,  ma¬ 
dam,  and  trim  it  with  whatever  you 
select.” 

Lady — ’I’m  afraid  I  couldn’t  order  one 
to-day — unless  there’s  anything  you 
haven’t  shown  me?”  (suspiciously.) 

Salesman,  wearily — “No,  madam,  noth¬ 
ing.” 

Lady,  vaguely,  as  she  edges  away — 
“Oh,  well,  I’ll  let  you  know.  Couldn’t 
you  chip  n  e  off  a  bit  of  the  enamel  to 
compare  with  my  pattern?  No!  very 
disobliging,  I  call  it  Good  morning!” 

Girl  in  ifink  divided  skirt,  inspecting 
bicycle — “Are  you  sure  that  this  is  the 
very  latest  fashion?” 

Salesman— “Certainly,  madam.  The 
single  loop  frame  is  to  be  very  well  worn 
this  year.  Straight  frames  are  quite 
out,  and  double  frames  very  unstylish.” 

Girl,  regretfully — “Well,  they  ran  much 
better — but  one  must  be  in  the  fashion, 
of  course.  Is  that  a.  fifty-six  gear?” 

Salesman,  firmly— “No,  madam;  this  is 
not  one  of  the  cheap  machines.  All  this 
season’s  are  made  with  sixty-six  gear, 
nothing  less.  Lady  Victoria  Velox  or¬ 
dered  one  from  us  the  other  day  that 
had  seventy.  You  can  have  less  for 
country  riding,  but  I  could  not  send  a 
customer  of  ours  out  on  a  machine  for 
town  use  on  last  year’s  geared  machine.” 

Girl— “Well,  I  couldn’t  ride  hills  on  a 
fifty -six,  oven;  but  I  suppose  there’s  no 
help  for  that.  You  might  put  a  pink 
saddle  on  this  machine  to  match  my 
skirt;  and  here’s  my  visiting  card  for 
you  to  enamel  into  the  back  mudguard. 

I  see  it’s  got  the  correct  crimped  handle 
bar.  Nothing  more  to-day,  thanks.” 

Lady  in  Gray  Bloomers,  to  Lady  in 
Green  Knickers,  as  they  go  out — “Selling 
off  under  cost  price!  This  is  the  sixth 
sale  they’ve  had  this  year.  How  do  you 
suppose  it  pays  them  to  sell  cheaper  than 
they  bought?” 

L.  G.  B. — “Oh,  I  suppose  it’s  the  quan¬ 
tity  they  sell  does  it.  At  any  rate,  the 
shop  is  a  delightful  one — cycle  depots 
are  so  improved  of  late!” 

He  Knew. 

Mrs.  Youngwife  had  cooked  her  first 
pudding,  and  it  was  to  be  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  their  dinner.  She  kept  it 
concealed  until  the  proper  time,  to  sur¬ 
prise  her  husband.  Then,  with  a  happy, 
expectant  smile,  she  set  it  before  her 


husband  and  waited  to  kiss  him  when 
he  raised  the  cover. 

“What’s  this,  love?” 

“Oh,  something  good  for  you,  dear. 
Just  see  what  a  fine  cook  I’m  becom¬ 
ing!” 

Mrs.  Youngwife  raised  the  cover  and 
what  resembled  a  piece  of  buckskin  cov¬ 
ered  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

“Oh,  dear!  What  is  the  matter  with 
my  pudding?”  cried  Mrs.  Youngwife, 
through  vexatious  tears. 

“It  looks  a  little  flat,  but  it  may 
taste  just  as  good,”  said  he,  consolingly. 

“But  a  moment  ago  it  was  all  puffed 
up  so  nice  and  light!  What  could  have 
happened  to  it?” 

“I  think  it  must  have  got  a  puncture, 
dear.” 

“How  provoking!” — San  Francisco 

Post. 


General  Notes. 

“That’s  one  on  me,”  remarked  the  in¬ 
structor  in  the  riding  school  as  the  fat 
lady  bicyclist  fell  on  him. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

The  bicycle  women  who  dress  very 
like  their  male  brethren  should  avoid  the 
scorching  tendency.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  sex  in  the  mind  of  the  pur¬ 
suing  policeman  an  arrest  is  sure  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  then  the  trouble  begins. 

“They  say  that  brainy  people  have  a 
dreadfully  hard  time  learning  to  ride 
wheels.” 

“Yes.  I  suppose  they  are  figuring  on 
the  laws  of  gravitation  when  they  ought 
to  be  wiggling  their  legs.” — Puck. 

The  parents  of  a  young  lady  in  Iowa 
put  a  log  chain  around  her  leg  to  prevent 
her  from  riding  a  bicycle.  Their  object 
could  have  been  accomplished  quite  as 
effectually  and  far  more  humanely  by 
depriving  her  of  stockings. 

Bicycle  to  Horse — “You  get  tired  when 
you  are  ridden  for  a  long  distance.” 

Horse — “You  are  tired  before  you  are 
ridden  at  all.” 

“Yes,”  he  sighed;  “how  correct  it  is 
that  the  course  of  true  love  never  runs 
smooth.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  his  sympathetic 
friend;  “this  trying  to  kiss  a  girl  on  a 
tandem  is  not  all  asphalt  and  macadam.” 
— Life. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  AfllUE  PLATES 


With  name  beautifully  engraved,  35  cts. 
Any  one  can  put  them  on.  Agents  wanted. 


BROOKS  ODOMETER  CO.  -  -  Lowell,  Hass. 


uncturine 


YOUR  OWfi 
...SAVE  mOflEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market. 

FORHULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 


Address  GY  flLF.  COMPOUND  CO., 


Glens  Falls,  fl.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

.  >f. 
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“The  Machine.” 

What  though  the  rain  sweeps  down  the 
pane 

And  boulevards  are  mushy  gray, 

And  cycling  hopes  are  more  than  vain 
This  wet,  unhallowed,  dismal  day— 

Still  shall  my  soul  know  joy  and  peace 
And  sweet  delight  shall  thrill  my  heart, 
As,  armed  with  rags  and  wrench  and 
grease, 

I  take  my  bicycle  apart. 

One-half  the  pleasure,  I  opine, 

Which  focuses  upon  a  wheel, 

Is  that  ecstatic  and  divine 
Enjoyment  I  am  wont  to  feel 
WTien  I  remove  the  nuts,  or  screw 
The  sprocket  off,  or  cut  the  chain, 

Or  pull  the  inner  tube  to  view 
And  try  to  put  it  back  again. 

I  love  to  tinker  with  the  forks — 

To  readjust  the  mud-guard  strips — 

To  cut  deft  patches  out  of  corks 
Wherewith  to  mend  the  handle-grips; 

I  take  the  bearings  out  and  clean 
Them  with  a  piece  of  gunnysack, 

And  I  am  happy  and  serene 
Until  I  seek  to  put  them  back. 

v 

Oh,  rainy  days,  do  fill  my  heart 
With  rapture  which  I  deem  sublime, 

For  then  I  take  my  wheel  apart 
Just  as  I  did  the  other  time; 

I  file  and  rub  and  twist  and  chop 
And  wrench  and  pull  and  paint  and 
scrape — 

And  next  day  take  it  to  the  shop 
And  have  it  put  back  into  shape. 

—Chicago  Record. 


$100  Reward  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to  cure 
in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  pa¬ 
tient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work. 
The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers  that  they  offer  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 
Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


A  mammoth  bicycle  parade  will  be  given 
by  the  Staten  Island  Wheelmen  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  September  12,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Richmond  County  Fair  and  Horse 
Show  Association. 


cS  IN  STOCK 
EVERYTHING  , 


YOU  NEED 

TO  Build  OR  Repair  a 

BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.Haines  Co. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BICYCLES  AT  AUCTION . 

facilities  for  disposing-  of  quantities  of  wheels  for  manu  acturers  ate  unsurpassed. 

Our  Monday  and  Wednesday  sales  are  always  largely  attended.  We  solicit  corres¬ 
pondence  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels  on  which  they 
wish  quick  returns . 

'{JTlIOS.  ^IRCH’S  J§|ONS,  ^Luct‘oneers> 

-11IO  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Bicycle  for  Two.  Characteristics. 

Bacon — “It’s  funny  you  don’t  ride?”  V  JThere’s  the  bicycle  face,  and  the  bicycle 
Egbert — “I’m  waiting  until  they  have  -1  back 
bicycles  built  for  two.”  y  With  its  queer,  altitudinous  curve, 

“You  can  get  tandems  now.”  j,  {And  the  bicycle  tongue,  in  the  middle 

I  know ,  I  mean  a  bicycle  built  for  ?!  All(1  tbe’  scorcher’s  bicycle  nerve. 

$2.” — Yonkers  Statesman.  —Indianapolis  Journal. 


KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RICHE. 


Guru-I^oha 

Gum, 

The  Finest  Gum  JVIade. 

Fleers 

0aruKola  Gum 

GIVES  ENDURANCE. 

MILE  POSTS  FLY  BY  WHEN  YOU  CUE W  IT. 

If  your  Dealer  or  Club  Steward  don’t  sell  it — send  us  twenty-five 
cents  and  we  will  mail  you  six  Sample  packages, 
neatly  boxed. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

107-109  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Biddy’s  Bike. 

Even  the  servants  in  our  suburban  towns  ride 
bicycles.— Morning  Paper. 

When  Biddy  goes  a-biking 
’Tis  at  the  time  of  day 
When  papa  and  when  mamma  go 
To  work  and  matinee; 

When  Johnny  off  at  school  time 
Obediently  goes — 

Then  Biddy  goes  a-biking 
In  bifurcated  clothes. 

When  Biddy  goes  a-biking, 

The  kitchen’s  all  awry; 

The  fire  is  burning  up  the  roast, 

And  drying  up  the  pie; 

The  outside  doors  are  open, 

The  boiler  overflows — 

When  Biddy  goes  a-biking 
In  bifurcated  clothes. 

When  Biddy  goes  a-biking 
And  pedals  off  the  block, 

The  eat  breaks  all  the  chinaware 
A  hobo  steals  the  clock; 

The  baby  falls  down  cellar 
And  flats  his  little  nose— 

When  Biddy  goes  a-biking 
In  bifurcated  clothes. 

—New  York  Press. 


CYCLING  AND  MARRIAGE. 


It  is  Not  Mueli  of  a  Factor  After  All 
in  Matrimonial  Matters. 

Upon  the  matter  of  cycling  and  mar¬ 
riage,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  pastime  of 
cycling  tends  to  prevent  matrimony  or 
the  reverse,  the  Rev.  ,T.  H.  Parks  said 
recently  in  the  New  York  .Journal; 

In  this  emphatically  bicycling  age  all 
sorts  of  charges  and  complaints  are  made 
against  the  wheel.  Miss  Charlotte  Smith, 
president  of  the  "Woman's  Rescue 
League,  has  recently  issued  a  circular 
from  Washington  in  which  she  solemnly 
denounces  bicycle  riding  by  young  wo¬ 
men,  because  of  a  tendency  to  make  wo¬ 
man  not  only  unwomanly,  but  immodest 
as  well.  Others  condemn  the  wheel  as 
unhealthful,  and  others  declare  that  it 
consumes  time  which  would  more  pro¬ 
fitably  be  employed  in  some  other  way. 
Thus  many  of  high  degree,  as  well  as  of 
less  standing  and  reputation,  are  inveigh¬ 
ing  against  the  bicycle  and  its  use,  es¬ 
pecially  by  young  women. 

But  the  most  recent  charge  and  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  bicycling  is  practically  les¬ 
sening  the  number  of  marriages  every 
year;  that  the  constant  companionship 
of  men  and  women  out  of  doors  upon 
their  w'heels  gives  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  the  old-fashioned  home  courtship, 
and  consequently  strikes  a  deadly  blow 
at  Cupid.  Now,  this  is  a  serious  charge. 
It  may  be  true,  and  if  it  is  true  the 
fact  ought  to  be  known  by  those  whose 
market  is  not  yet  made  and  whose  po¬ 
sition  in  life  is  not  yet  determined. 

It  is  an  undetermined  question,  that 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  use  of 
the  wheel  by  women  is  a  bar,  or  more 
properly  a  hindrance  to  marriage,  would 
the  fair  young  devotee  of  the  cycle 
choose  to  give  up  her  chances  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  wife,  or  would  she  consider  any 
such  assumption  an  infringement  of  her 
rights  and  continue  her  bicycling?  A 
woman’s  mind  is  at  best  an  uncertain 
thing  to  determine,  and  only  each  in¬ 
dividual  woman  cyclist  could  give  a 
definite  answer  to  such  a  question. 

Like  every  other  question,  this  of  the 


wheel  versus  matrimony  has  two  sides, 
and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  assume 
that  either  side  is  entirely  right  or 
wrong  before  giving  the  matter  just  con¬ 
sideration.  There  are  apparently  as 
many  who  contend  that  under  proper 
circumstances  and  conditions  the  use, 
and  not  abuse,  of  the  wheel  is  beneficial 
and  moral,  as  there  are  those  who  claim 
the  reverse,  but  in  so  far  as  cycling  aids 
or  prevents  marriage,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  to  be  considered. 

******* 


the  duties  of  life. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  the  bicycle 
for  faults  which  would  appear  in  human 
nature  under  any  circumstances,  while 
on  the  other  hand  to  say  that  an  un¬ 
fortunate  marriage  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  the  parties  met  while  both 
were  awheel  is  worse  than  no  excuse. 
Common  sense  is  a  very  great  factor  in 
the  selection  of  a  life  partner,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  meeting  should, 
as  a  rule,  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  result. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  riding  a  wheel  and 
riding  a  horse,  and  our  forefathers  and 
mothers  used  often  to  choose  this  method 
of  outing.  The  horses,  with  ordinary 
saddle  for  the  gentleman  and  side  sad¬ 
dle  for  the  lady,  were  brought  to  the 
door,  and  a  gallop  over  the  public  high¬ 
ways  enjoyed;  or  a  more  leisurely  ride 
side  by  side  through  some  lonely,  shaded 
lane  afforded  opportunity  for  whispered 
words  of  love,  when  none  but  the  ani¬ 
mals  they  rode  were  witnesses  of  the 
pledges  which  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  No 
doubt  many  an  engagement  which  be¬ 
gan  a  married  life  was  made  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  and  neither  party  ever  had  occasion 
to  regret  it. 

Now,  the  difference  between  the  sad¬ 
dles  of  wheels  and  the  saddles  of  horses 
is  not  so  great  as  to  make  like  results 
impossible. 

Acquaintances  are  easily  and  some¬ 
times  altogether  too  informally  made 
between  riders  of  the  wheel.  An  un¬ 
lighted  lamp  or  a  punctured  tire  is  often 
the  excuse  for  the  beginning  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  sometimes  results  in 
friendship,  and,  no  doubt,  eventually  in 
marriage,  in  some  cases. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  a  bicycle  requires  more  attention 
from  the  rider  than  does  an  ordinary 
saddle  horse,  and  there  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  less  opportunity  afforded  for  an 
interchange  of  many  little  attentions 
which  are,  the  world  over,  regarded  as 
necessary  adjuncts  to  proper  love  mak¬ 
ing. 

To  be  sure  there  is  one  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  wheel  and  the  sad¬ 
dle  horse  of  olden  times,  in  this  relation, 
which  may  be  held  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  this  great  question— it  is  far 
easier  for  the  modern  bicycle  girl  to 
dismount  from  a  wheel  than  it  was  for 
her  grandmother  to  get  down  from  the 
tall,  old-fashioned  saddle  of  her  horse. 

The  bicycle  must  in  that  light  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  lend  itself  more  generously  to 
the  sociability  which  lends  on  to  mat¬ 
rimony  than  did  the  old  way  of  journey¬ 
ing.  The  bicycle,  taken  all  in  all,  is  a 
very  sociable  conveyance. 

******* 

If  the  charge  be  true  that  the  bicycle 
is  practically  lessening  the  number  of 
marriages  every  year,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  wheel,  but  the  fault  lies  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  fad  and  an  aim  rather  than  a 
means  to  an  end.  Even  proper  amuse¬ 
ments  over  indulged  in  may  unfit  young 
ladies  or  young  gentlemen  not  only  for 
the  pleasures  of  matrimony,  but  for  all 


A  New  Rambler  Branch  House. 

Like  a  halm  to  a  bruised  soul  there 
comes,  from  amid  the  crash  of  falling 
ruins  and  ominous  rumblings  of  re¬ 
trenchment  and  retirement,  a  courageous 
note  of  pre-election  encouragement,  in¬ 
dicative  of  an  undying  faith  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  patriotism,  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  unfailing  resources  of  our 
country. 

The  announcement  is  none  other  than 
the  establishment  of  another  branch 
house  by  ^  he  Giormully  &  Jeffery  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  this  time  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  This  branch  is  located  at 
516  Main  street,  in  the  handsome  stone 
building  just  opposite  the  Post  Office, 
and  occupies  the  entire  large  first  floor 
and  furnished  basement.  Well  equipped 
salesroom,  riding  academy,  store-rooms 
and  repair  shop  make  this  the  most  com¬ 
plete  bicycle  establshment  in  Cincinnati, 
where  the  Rambler  already  enjoys  envia¬ 
ble  popularity.  Such  a  move  by  this  old 
and  conservative  concern  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  vigorous  1897  Rambler  cam¬ 
paign,  and  increased  sales  of  G-.  &  J- 
goods  in  that  section  of  the  country. 


Bad  Policy. 

The  idea  of  arresting  a  bicyclist  be¬ 
cause  his  costume  was  too  loud!  The 
louder  the  better!  The  trouble  usually  is 
that  they  don’t  give  sufficient  warning 
of  their  approach. — Chicago  Post. 


Wheelmen  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  are 
required  by  a  new  ordinance  to  ring  a 
bell  fifty  feet  from  a  pedestrian  they  de¬ 
sire  to  pass  and  to  slacken  speed,  under 
penalty  of  arrest. 


"  c)u^  Kfif  &en\  ielb  ^  rii\3h\^ 
’T^>  <5ueel  I  <5l?  XecUre 
‘New  D?p^.riure^;’Th\l5  the  kii\^ 
AK&  leys  rm^in$  eveywfyre. 
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STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 


READ  THIS  I 

A  well  known  Philadelphia  manufacturer  of  steel  frame  bicycles  and  tandems  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  the  strength  of  our  wood  frame  wheel  with  forks  of  the  same  material.  In  a  test  rice  he 
accidently  collided  with  a  stone  pile  and  was  thrown  over  the  handle  bar.  Several  spokes  of  the 
front  wheel  were  broken,  ithe  cyclometer  was  wrecked,  but  the  fork  remained  intact.  One  such 
experience  is  better  lhan  valumts  of  talking. 

The  “FLEETWOOD,”  The  “BEEBE,”  and  The  “HUSEBV.” 

WOOD  FRAME  BICYCLES..  are  the  coming  Wheels  for  1897.  The  strongest  and  easiest  to  ride. 
Agents  wanted.  Jobbers  in  dealers’  supplies.  Wholesale  headquarb  rs  for  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

JAMES  ALLSOPP,  620  W.  Lehigh  Ave  ,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Century  Road  Clnb. 

The  following  road  records  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Century  Road  Club  of 
America: 

A.  E.  Smith,  Chicago-New  York,  5 
days,  17  .hours,  21  minutes;  June  26  to 
July  4.  Course  record 
A.  E.  Smith,  Chicago-Roehester,  2 

days,  20  hours,  22  minutes;  June  28  to 
July  1.  Course  record. 

A.  E.  Smith,  Chicago-Buffalo,  2  days, 
11  hours,  34  minutes-  June  28  to  July  1. 
Course  record. 

A.  E.  Smith,  Chicago-Cleveland,  1  day, 
11  hours,  30  minutes;  June  28-30. 
Course  record. 

A.  E.  Smith,  500  miles,  2  days,  8 
hours,  05  minutes;  June  28-July  1. 
American  record. 

A.  E.  Smith,  Cleveland-Buffalo,  15 
hours;  July  10. 

A.  C.  Mertens,  10  miles,  27:32;  May 
30,  1895.  Minnesota  record. 

P.  Carlton  Wright,  Colorado  Springs- 
Pueblo  century  course,  5.53:45;  May  24, 
1896.  Course  record. 

N.  G-.  Crawford,  Louisville-Paris  and 
return,  via  Versailles,  198%  miles,  18:32; 
July  27,  1896. 

Linus  Schillinger,  5  miles,  11:42;  Aug. 
7.  New  York  record. 

Linus  Schillinger,  10  miles,  24:47  4-5; 
August  10.  New  York  record. 


A  Popular  Souvenir. 

Present  interest  in  the  now  celebrated 
G.  &  J.  17  offers  seems  to  centre  in  the 
3000  mileage  souvenir  held  out  to  Ramb¬ 
ler  riders  and  those  riding  wheels  of  any 
brand,  but  fitted  with  G.  &  J.  tires.  The 
first  3000-mile  souvenir  application  from 
a  woman  has  just  been  received  in  the 
name  of  Mrs.  V.  S.  Wooley,  of  Chicago, 
and  speaks  well  for  the  pluck,  persever- 
ence  and  enthusiasm  of  the  lady.  Up 
to  date  fifty  3000-mile  souvenir  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  received,  with  promises 
of  some  forty  within  a  few  weeks.  A. 
B.  Hughes  still  leads  for  the  $1000 
Rambler;  the  Denver  Silver  Wheelmen 
for  the  $500  (offer  No.  2);  the  Detroit 
Rambler  Club  for  the  $400  (offer  No.  3); 
Cooper  for  the  $300  (offer  No.  4) ;  Town¬ 
send,  of  Syracuse,  for  the  $200  (offer  No. 
5);  Hughes  for  the  grand  souvenir  (offer 
No.  10).  Rumor  has  it  that  some  of  the 
record-smashers  will  take  a  shy  at 
the  mile  record  (professional)  for 
the  $1000  and  $500  cash  prize 
offers  (Nos.  16  and  17).  The  in¬ 
teresting  illustrated  pamphlet  “Gold” 
is  being  mailed  by  the  Rambler 
people,  upon  application. 


‘‘Them  Boys.” 

The  district  messenger  boy  has  wak¬ 
ed  up,  but  the  police  have  not  awakened 
to  the  fact  these  proverbial  little  tor¬ 
toises  have  developed  into  confirmed  law¬ 
breakers.  As  the  New  York  Sun  says, 
the  district  messenger  boy  on  a  bicycle 
has  resulted  in  a  curious  change  in  the 
demeanor  of  that  worthy.  When  he 
used  to  walk  it  suited  his  humor  to  affect 
the  easy  manner  of  the  man  of  leisure. 
He  might  bear  a  proposal  of  marriage, 


a  call  for  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  or  the 
parson,  but  it  was  all  the  same  to  him. 
Life  had  no  mysteries  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  He  was  a  confirmed  saun- 
terer.  He  never  failed  to  stop  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  phenomena  of  the  street  with 
the  appreciative  eye  of  him  who  has  time 
to  give  to  whatever  turns  up.  A  fire  was 
his  delight.  He  was  the  standing  ex¬ 
ample  of  deliberation  and  easygoingness. 
But  all  this  is  changed.  Since  the  mes¬ 
senger  boy  has  mounted  the  wheel  he 
has  delighted  to  pose  as  the  opposite  to 
his  old  self.  He  is  now  a  man  of  affairs. 
He  dashes  along  crowded  streets  at  a 
dangerous  and  breack-neck  pace.  He 
claims  the  right  of  way  that  is  accorded 
only  to  the  ambulance  or  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  The  messenger  boy  is  now  as  rap¬ 
id  as  he  was  once  slow.  He  has  altered 
his  whole  attitude.  He  wishes  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  courier  who  has  import¬ 
ant  dispatches.  He  is  as  much  concern¬ 
ed  with  the  delivering  of  an  invitation 
to  dinner  as  if  it  were  a  document  of 
international  importance.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  comic  papers  will  have  to  re¬ 
vise  all  their  stock  of  jokes  about  him. 


IT  SHOWS  THEM  UP. 

Learning:  to  Ride  tile  Bicycle  is  in 
tiie  Nature  of  a  “Give-Away.” 

It  is  surprising  the  number  of  people 
who  earn  a  living  as  instructors  in  the 
art  of  riding  the  bicycle,  and  it  is  won¬ 
derful  what  is  shown  up  of  average  hu¬ 
man  nature  when  the  general  run  of 
every-day  folk  undertake  to  master  the 
fickle  steed.  Learning  to  ride  the  bicy¬ 
cle  tears  off  the  mask  of  habit  and  con¬ 
vention  and  brings  all  the  little  weak¬ 
nesses  and  personal  defects  ordinarily 
veiled  from  the  most  intimate  friends 
into  exaggerated  prominence.  The  bicy¬ 
cle  instructor  can  leam  things  about  his 
pupils  in  an  hour  or  two  which  their  so¬ 
cial  acquaintances  would  take  years  to 
find  out.  A  millionaire,  or  a  man  whose 
every  effort  has  been  attended  with  suc¬ 
cess  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  bicy¬ 
cle  instructor  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  most  advanced  of  the  “emancipated” 
of  our  Queen  City  women  become  meek 
and  pliant  during  the  first  few  lessons 
on  the  fashionable  steed.  The  nervous 
poise  and  the  splendid  nervous  control 
attained  by  out-door  riding  are  worth 
many  times  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  at¬ 
taining  them,  but  the  first  steps  in  the 
process  are  rather  ruffling  to  dignity,  in 
particular  to  persons  with  a  good  opinion 
of  their  own  abilities  in  almost  any  line. 
It  is  a  great  place,  the  bicycle  academy, 
for  showing  up  the  weak  points  of  people. 

The  marvelous  development  of  bicycle 


riding  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
has  caused  the  evolution  of  a  class  of 
young  men  whose  occupation  is  teaching 
the  riding  of  the  wheel.  The  earlier  gen¬ 
eration  of  riders  took  rough-and-tumble 
methods  of  learning  It  required  cour¬ 
age  and  determination  to  bestride  the 
old  “ordinaries.”  There  were  few,  if 
any,  riding  academies  in  tho£e  days. 
The  assistance  of  a  friend  or  two  in 
learning  to  balance  the  big  wheel,  and 
then  a  wild  and  woolly  struggle  in  mount¬ 
ing,  dismounting,  and  riding  streets, 
roads  and  sidewalks  were  the  usual 
course  of  training  for  the  “ordinary” 
riders. 


Deceived. 

Madge — “Oh,  girls.  Such  good  news. 
Twenty  men  have  just  arrived  at  the 
hotel.” 

Chorus — “Where?”  (A  rush  for  the 
hotel). 

Five  minutes  later. 

Madge — “Well,  I  don't  care.  I  thought 
they  were  men.  How  was  I  to  know  that 
the  Amazon  Cyclers  were  coming  down 
to-day?” — Philadelphia  “North  America.” 

The  National  Cycle  Exhibition  Com¬ 
pany  made  a  final  effort  to  obtain  the 
management  of  the  Western  show  by 
offering  the  Board  of  Trade  a  lump  sum 
of  $20,000  for  the  sanction.  Then-  offer 
was  not  considered. 

Some  of  the  anti-leak  or  puncture-cure 
compounds  on  the  market  are  very  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  some 
of  the  tire  makers  will  adopt  this  method 
of  making  their  tires  puncture  proof. 
Have  we  found  the  solution  of  the  punc¬ 
ture  problem  at  last? 


Tlie  Fall. 

Summer  breezes  now  have  fled, 
Autumn  now  is  here. 

Bathing  costumes  ail  have  shed, 

And  the  beach  is  clear. 

Now  the  leaves  begin  to  fall, 

Chilly  feelings  queer 

Creen  athwart  our  slender  spines, 
Making  us  feel  drear. 

Worse  we  feel  if  heart  burn’s  bane 
Checks  our  appetite. 

When  we  chew  White’s  Yucatan, 
Then  we’re  out  of  sight. 


FOR  SALE.-  One  vulcanizer  and  two  enamel* 
ing  ovens  Fitted  for  gas  or  gasoline.  Write 
quick.  Willey  &  Oaklet,  Bicycle  Repairers, 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


N.  C.  DUJSlN, 

6  &  8  Nth  Six  h  St.,  Priila. 

( Anglo  Hmer.  Cycle  Fittings 
Agents  tor  |  staler s  Puncture  Proof  tires 

Wheels  built  to  order  and  repaired. 
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White  Shirts 

—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 
“Great 
"Wonder” 

"White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 
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pop  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues— three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


AUCTION 

Our  facilities  for  disposing  of  quantities  of 
wheels  for  manufacturers  are  unsurpassed.  Our 
Monday  and  W  ednesday  sales  are  aiways  largely 
attended.  We  solicit  correspondence  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels 
on  which  they  wish  quick  returns. 

THOS.  BIRCH’S  SONS,  Auctioneers, 
mo  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quiok  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50g.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENT  REGULARLY  onee  a  week  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  of  Canada, 
for  One  Dollar,  “American  Cycling,”  the 
most  popular  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
the  pastime  of  oyoling. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


(floodbury’s  Dry  Imbricato?  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant.  Use  as  a  brush,  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  JttflJlSFIEbD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

*S“Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINO. 


THE 

Hhtionrl  IIIrtte  Shelter. 

A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  8o  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Rational  Ore  &  Reduction  Co., 

5625  Cheltenham  A  Ye., 

ST.  LOUIS  VIO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaces  for  Nickel,  Copper  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


Transier  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 


Rational  Deealeomania  Qo. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 

‘•THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bioycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 
Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 

Made  by 

THE  WROUGHT  IRON  NOVELTY  CO., 

50  N.  23rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIM.! 


HIGH  FALLS 
HOTEL 

Boon  Fisning.  Good  Hunting. 

Best  Cycling  Roads 


in  the  State 


DR.  PHILIP  F.  FULMER, 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


Trallord  Special  lor  ’96 
WRU.  TWFOHD, 

S,sE.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  St*. 


Speolal  attention  paid  to  Repairing, 


tlNTIL  THE  MILLENNIUM 

arrives,  poor,  frail  humanity  will  be  afflicted  with  in¬ 
firmities  of  one  kind  or  another — until  that  time 
absolute  perfection  will  be  impossible.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  in  poor  health-.in 
other  words,  that  sickness  and  disease  are  the  results 
of  our  own  indiscretion — that  we  might  live  instead 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  as  the  Bible  tells  us  is 
the  allotted  age  of  man—  to  many,  very  many  more 
years  than  that  if  we  were  extra  careful  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  our  bodies. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  with  the  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  shoeing  the  population— 
from  the  old-time  “individual  lasts”  made  to  fit  the 
shape  of  one’s  feet,  upon  which  the  old-time  shoe¬ 
maker  manufactured  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoe-,  to  the 
present  system  in  vogue  of  ready-made  shoes — that 
the  change  in  this  one  article  alone  has  really  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  to  us  all  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old-time  “last,”  wnen 
properly  made,  was  the  true  me- hod  of  fitting  one’s 
feet.  To-day  we  go  into  one  of  the  fine  shoe  stores 
and  there  we  are  “supposed”  to  be  fitted-  -but  in 
reality,  we  take  a  half  size  larger  shoe  tnan  we 
shouid,  for  fear  that  if  we  take  a  little  smaller,  we 
would  be  “cramped.”  Now,  it-is  just  as  bad  to  have 
a  shoe  that  is  a  little  too  large  as  one  that  cramps 
the  foot.  The  motion  of  the  foot  in  the  shoe,  rubbing 
against  the  leather,  makes  the  skin  callous,  and  in  a 
very  little  while  a  corn  is  the  result.  Well,  what 
next,  ?  The  “A-Com  Salve”  by  all  means  is  the  next 
thing  you  want.  Proper  application  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  make  of  salve  will  do  wonders  for  you.  Follow 
the  printed  instructions  exactly,  and  in  a  little  while 
that  hard  surface  which  has  been  formed  on  the 
skin  will  have  disappeared.  There  are  many  salves 
but  if  you  take  our  advice,  insist  upon  “  A-Corn 
Salve.”  We  know  what  it  is  doing  for  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  people  to-day  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  i-alves  are  doing.  This 
is  a  certainity.  We  would  advise  taking  no  risks  in 
the  matter— for  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  so. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN !  NO  POISON  ! 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Bicycle  Atomizer  ™  “B.  A.”  Compound 

CLEANS  WHEELS  ANbP  R  EVENT/  RUST 


Positively  prevents  and  removes  rust  from  bicvcles.  The  atomizer  attached  to  the  pump  of  the 
wheel  throws  a  fine  mist  of  the  “B.  A.”  COMPOUND  to  all  the  metallic  parts,  thus  preventing 
rust,  lubricating  chain  and  saving  time  and  labor. 

“  B.  A.”  COMPOUND  used  with  a  cloth  gives  a  very  high  polish  to  the  enameled  and  nickeled 
parts  of  the  wheel.  Invaluable  in  damp  and  wet  weather.  It  is  odorless  and  will  not  gum. 

THE  ATOMIZER  CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  BICYCLE  PUMP. 

Price  of  Atomizer,  50c.  Price  per  Bottle  of  Compound,  25c. 

- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS - 


. MANUFACTURED  BY . 

TJ1E  BICYCLE  RTOJBIZER  CO.,  2706  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BESTJ3F  ALL 

“Happy 
The  Thought” 
Lamp. 


Geo.  W.  Nock,  146  n.  4th  st.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


GENERAL  AGENT. 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DO  YOU  W  ANT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustworthy  Service  at  low  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $ 2.00 ;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  Intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial 


Rooms  9,  io,  11,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


Press, 

.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOOL _ — . 

with  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 


IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT.  PRICE,  $1.75 

SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  FOR  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  OF  PLUGS 

Electric  Cloth  will  clean  Everything  Tiy  It  on  your  Dirty  Cork  Handles 

Send  10  cts.  for  Sample  Cloth.  Descriptive  Circular  Free. 


BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 
No.  1004  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE, 
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YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  for  10c., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  for  5c. 
Fall  name,  with  large  three-auarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL 


Zh 


£♦♦♦ 


(Connecticut  (general 
%ife  Unsnranee 

(Xompang, 


.  .  .  of  ■  .  ^Hartford 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  Q.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle-- 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfield’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
secret  of  an  easy  running  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

35  North  7th  Street,  -  Philada. 


Get  your  books  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  ij4  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  and  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 
(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $100 


PENN  5ICyCkE  COfllPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO.  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Cement! 


Bay  of  the  Originator.  ^ 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  np  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 


HltehooekSpeolalty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobbera  carry  it  in  stock. 


<4  tAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAi 
< 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights  ^ 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description  ^ 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates.  J 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT-  h 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years’  experience.  ► 
Highest  references.  Send  us  model,  sketch  or  Photo.  ► 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report  ► 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE  ^ 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When  ^ 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with-  ^ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of  ^ 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon  ^ 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book  T 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE.  ^ 
H.  B.  WILLSON  &CO  f  Patent  Solicitors,  ^ 
Le  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Z 
rVTWYVVVVVVTVVVVVVVVVVTlE 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $i.;o  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ANTAL-IVIIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( M1DY) 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  NAME  PLATES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street.  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers 


^ALL  THE  DEALERS  SAY^ 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 


It.  E.  WflhTOfl,  Agt.,  Smarthmore,  Pa. 


The  easiest  way  In  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  yonr  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  Is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cy  cle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 
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...THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 

WITH  double  lens 


Single  Lens,  price  $3.00. 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 

— - CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Double  Lens,  price  $5-00. 


SHHRPLESS  St  WR TTS.  Mhkers, 


Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


AmHTioH  ! / 


Riders  using  Plugine  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  tires,  need¬ 
ing  repairs,  to  us  and  not  to  the  manufacturer.  The  Plugine  guaran- 
tee  will  not  be  withdrawn.  We  don’t  play  fast  and  loose.  We  only 
ask  that  you  pay  express  charges. 


ThePlugine  Coidphhy, 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

-^cieveiami,  Ohio. 


Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 


Fall  Bicycle  Suits- v» 

— beautiful  styles  in  excellent  cloths  have 
j  ust  been  placed  on  sale  at  three  prices  that 
cannot  be  equalled  elsewhere,  viz  ; 

$3-75>  $5-00  and  $6.50. 

The  suits  are  sewed  throughout  with 
silk  and  are  perfect  in  fit.  The  bloomers 
have  two  hip,  two  side  and  two  watch  pock¬ 
ets  and  are  reinforced.  The  coats  have  four 
patch  pockets,  buttoned,  and  the  seams  are 
piped. 

Samples  of  cloths  sent  to  any  address  upon  request . 

floney  refunded  if  suits  are  not  satisfactory. 

In  ordering  suits ,  send  chest  and  waist  measure. 

Golf  Bicycle  Hose — 

50  cents  to  $2. 50,  per  pair. 

Turtle  Neck  Sweaters — 

Men’s,  $2.50  and  $3.75; 

Boys’,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 

Mail  orders  promptly  Ailed. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  12.  Philadelphia,  September  18,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


She, _ Dearie,  why  are  you  so  opposed  to  buying  one  of  Cheetem’s  $25.00  wheels  for  Sister  Jane  ?  They  never  w6re  so  cheap 

before. 

The  Dearie,  (  Who  is  an  old  experienced  rider  ) — I  would  rather  throw  $25.00  away,  she  must  wait  until  I  am  able  to  buy  a 
<<  Rambler  ”  then  she  will  have  the  real  pleasure  of  knowing  that  she  can  return  from  her  trips  alive,  I  would  not  trust  my 
own  life  on  a  cheap  wheel,  why  should  I  ask  her  to  do  so.  * 


2 


You  should  have 


vour  n^rne  on  vour  wm c 


a»  a  protection  against  theft  and  as  a  mark  of 
identification.  We  will  send  your  full  name 
post-paid  .  .  . 


in  60CD  C€CC€R$  TOR  10  €C$. 

These  letters  are  l/2  inch  high,  or  if  you  prefer 
we  will  send  you  %  inch  initials  at  same  price 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUB.  CO.,  123a  Market  St.,  Phila. 


HI  YOU  DLL  READY 


for  that  vacation  of  yours  ?  Going  to  wheel  it  of 
course — no  way  half  so  pleasant  and  enjoyable, 
especially  in  good  company. 

Bven  good  company  looses  patience  sometimes — 
no  way  easier  than  through  a  poor  bicycle  or  an 
unreliable  tire. 

Riders  of 


and  G.  &  J.  Tir<?s. 

are  always  “good  company,”  because  Ramblers  are 
safe  and  reliable — equal  to  any  emergency.  As  for 
“G.  &  J.  tires — their  use  settles  all  worry.  Punct¬ 
ures  will  come  in  any  good  tire,  then’s  when  the 
“G  &  J.”  riders  laugh'  A  simple  operation  on  the 
road,  without  tools,  by  man  or  woman  or  child — 
that’s  all.  Why  let  worry  spoil  a  vacation  ?  Start 
right-on  a  Rambler,  “the  17  year  old  wheel.” 

EVER  TRIED  THE  RAMBLER 
TANDEM? 

They  do  say  it  is  the 

“BEST  THING  ON  WHEELS.” 


Rambler  catalog  free  at  any  Rambler  agency. 
Ask  for  “Gold”  booklet  and  register 
your  mileage  while  away. 


TlORMOLLY  l  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

U  (  85  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO. 

nimup  l  ,74  COLUMBUS  AVE.  BOSTON. 

nlDINb  J  1325  i4thST.N.W.WASHINGTON,D.C. 

t  .  \  939  to  945  8th  AVE.  N  EW  YORK. 

ACADEMIES  I  342-344  flatbush  ave.  BROOKLYN' 

nuflutmito  1  £iWOODWARDAVe.detroit,mick 

.FOREIGN  BRANCH - COVENTRY,  ENG. 


1  CATAL.6U e  Fan  oh  amicATioH 


Southeast  Branch  House  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pittsburgh  .— J.  B.  Kaercher;  Phila  :~Chas.  S.  Smith  &  Co. 


LEVELAND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 


In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 
In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 


If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  Large  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation. 
1896  samples  have  arrived.  Local  Agents  wanted. 


Watch  the  name  plate. 


830  Arch  Street. 


H.  R.  Llozier  Co. 


Carry  a  Foot 


Pump  with  you 

....BY  USING.... 

“THE  P.  P.  HTTflCHfflENT” 

And  Save  Time  and  Labor. 


Fitted  with  a  universal  connection,  suitable 
nipple  and  six  inches  of  flexible  rubber  tube. 


Attach  to  hand  pump  and  carry  in  tool  bag, 
ready  for  use. 


JOHN  Y.  PARKE  &  CO., 


82i  Cherry  St.,  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU,  WE  WILL  MAIL  ONE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Triumph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  :^-Gentlemen:— I  take  great 

Kleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
ave  a  Stormer,  *90  wheel,  with 
Q.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  <?n  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you*  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  tave  had 
»n  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had.  no  occasion  to,  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  1  would  not  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CUPSHAM. 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  ’1)6. 

Office  of'j  the  John  Rhoads .  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96: — Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : — Gentlemen;— 
I  take  great  pleasure  -in  stating 
that  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  .you  ap¬ 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  theni 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  rfilles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air.  -to-day  as  they  \yere 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
offlee  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  this,  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  valve;  at 
least  I  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on- 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It;  for 
i  con’d  not  think  of  running  It 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing.  tip:  the  tires. 

Reeling  satisfied  that  yon  have 
made  a  good  ‘■‘hit,"  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  v>nce  he  has  had  It  proven 
to  him  that  all  you  claim  is  true. 
I  am,  '  Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  RHOADS. 

Triumph.  Valve  Company;  Phila¬ 
delphia Gentlemen I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I*  hav®  not 
pumped  air  in  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  it*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  bnve  used  the  valve 
and  give  it  the  same  prais*  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith, 

Ree’y  Ecllpee  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia.  June  4,  *96. 


“nwiIinotIeak“ 


Ulhy  Suffer  Discomfort  mith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatic  Tire. 


•  ••• 


WHEN  THE>— 


’97  Trlumpti  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  ox  1896.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  forenjoyment  awheel  and  the  *97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
you.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE: — It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  tire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  100  miles 
from  home.  It  is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 

Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

Wdy,  for  tlie  small  sum  of  One  Dollar,  suffer  from  Leaky  Valves. 
TRIUnPH  VALVE  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phila.,  Ra. 
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A  GOOD VALVE 
IS  CHEAP  AT 
A  FAIR  PRICE 
THE  TRIUMPH 
VALVE  IS  A 
GOOD  VALVE. 

FOR  $1.00 
YOU  GET  $10 
WORTH  OF 
SAFETY  AND 
COMFORT. 


To  Bicycle  Ridefs. 


WE  MAKE  OUR  TUBE 


OF 


FIFTY  CARBON  STEEL 


Because  a  Tube  like  this  of 


Is  just  as  strong  as 

a  Tube  like  this  of 


It  is  now  recognized  to  be  just 
as  essential  for  bicycle  riders  as  it 
is  for  borsemen  to  know  tbe  “pos¬ 
sibilities”  of  tbeir  “mounts.”  In 
these  days  of  cheap  wheels  many 
of  them  have  already  discovered 
by  actual  experience  that  it  is 
only  by  systematic  methods  and 
thorough  inspection  of  the  best 
manufacturers  that  a  surplus  of 
safety  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  bicy¬ 
cle,  but  no  system,  no  inspection, 
no  guarantee  can  result  in  more 
than  a  good  guess  without  the  use 
of  the  most  reliable  material. 

The  most  serious  bicycle  ac¬ 
cidents  result  from  breaking  of 
tube.  These  accidents  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  using 
ours.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  POPE  TUBE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


While  weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


and  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—by  the— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1332  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  5  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cycling,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager 
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BICYCLES  AS  BAGGAGE. 

The  carrying  of  bicycles  as  baggage 
by  railroads  has  been  discussed  at 
length  by  the  press  of  the  country.  They 
are  almost  universally  of  the  opinion  that 
bicycles  should  be  classed  as  baggage, 
but  a  great  many  do  not  approve  of  the 
action  of  some  of  the  State  Legislatures 
compelling  the  railroads  to  carry  them 
free,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
business  to  be  determined  by  each  trans¬ 
portation  company. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  the  rail¬ 
roads  which  charge  for  the  carriage  of 
wheels  are  treating  wheelmen  as  ene¬ 
mies  instead  of  as  patrons.  This  has 
been  brought  about  probably  by  the 
methods  used  to  compell  them  to  carry 
wheels  free  in  some  States.  In  New 
York  State  where  all  railroads  are  at 
present  compelled  to  carry  wheels  free, 
there  is  anything  but  a  friendly  feeling 
between  baggage  men  and  cyclers.  In 
fact,  it  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  for 
wheels  to  be  handled  roughly  and  dam¬ 
aged  purposely.  Furthermore  procedings 
are  now  underway  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  Armstrong  bill,  the  railroad  com¬ 


panies  claiming  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Chief  Consul  Elliott,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  L.  A.  W., 
has  refused  to  support  a  similar  bill  in 
his  State  on  the  ground  that  it  produced 
too  much  friction  between  riders  and  the 
railroad  companies.  The  New  England 
Passenger  Agents’  Association  has  vol¬ 
untarily  adopted  a  reduced  tariff  for  bi¬ 
cycles,  and  he  prefers  to  await  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  matter  in  New  York  before 
antagonizing  the  companies  m  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

By  far  the  best  way  to  bring  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  terms  is  to  make  it  plain  to 
them  that  it  is  good  business  for  them 
to  carry  wheels  free.  Show  them  that 
they  will  be  dollars  in  pocket  by  changing 
their  policy;  that  is,  bring  them  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  concession,  brought  about 
by  legitimate  competition,  just  as  is  the 
carrying  of  baggage  free. 

There  are  numbers  of  roads  throughout 
the  country  which  carry  wheels  free, 
wheelmen  should  patronize  these  roads 
whenever  possible,  not  only  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  wheels,  but  at  all 
times.  In  localities  where  all  railroads 
charge  take  the  one  which  charges  the 
least,  and  influence  lyour  friends  to  do 
likewise.  This  is  legitimate,  it  is  only 
patronizing  the  concern  which  gives 
the  most  for  the  money. 

In  some  localities  the  cycle  trade  are 
assisting  the  cause  of  the  rider  by  throw¬ 
ing  all  their  freight  and  express  business 
over  to  the  roads  which  carry  wheels 
free.  This  example  has  been  set  by  the 
Philadelphia  trade,  and  could  be  followed 
to  advantage  everywhere.  It  is  almost 
as  much  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  as 
it  is  to  the  riders’  interest.  To  give  all 
the  assistance  possible  to  this  plan,  we 
give  in  this  issue  of  “American  Cycling 
a  list  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  which  carry  wheels  free  at  this 
time,  and  will  note  additions  to  the  list 
as  they  may  occur. 

*  *  * 

IT  WORKS  WONDERS. 

Popularity  is  no  name  for  the  measure 
of  public  favor  accorded  to  the  bicycle. 
From  the  way  things  look  now  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  year  1897  is  bound  to 
be  a  greater  cycling  year  than  this  great 
one  of  1S96.  The  number  of  new  riders 
may  be  said  to  be  legion,  and  next  year 
it  will  be  a  double  legion.  As  the  Boston 
“Herald”  lately  said,  under  the  head  of 
“What  the  Bicycle  is  Doing:”  It  has 
become  such  a  factor  in  our  social  and 
economic  life  that  it  is  everywhere  felt. 
It  has  emptied  the  churches  and  the  the¬ 
atres,  and  taken  away  a  large  element 
at  least  temporarily.  It  has  added  a 
new  power  to  one’s  limits  of  locomotion, 
and  its  use  is  steadily  increasing.  A1 
ready  on  the  great  thoroughfares  in  the 
country  the  number  of  persons  of  all  ages 
and  of  both  sexes  who  are  di  remed  tow¬ 
ard  the  country  in  the  morning  is  so 
great  that  the  Sunday  congregations  are 
largely  shorn  of  the  young  people,  and 
it  looks  at  the  theatre  as  if  a  panic  had 
taken  place  and  removed  those  who  are 
chiefly  its  patrons. 


It  is  taking  away  the  capital  from  the 
industries  which  once  ministered  to  the 
pleasures  of  society  in  another  way,  and 
transferring  it  to  new  channels  of  trade. 
There  are  several  hundred  bicycle  fac¬ 
tories  now  in  the  country  and  the  rage 
for  the  wheel  is  not  at  all  diminished, 
Within  a  year  it  would  seem  as  if  every 
one  had  bought  a  bicycle. 

One  effect  of  its  use  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  has  compelled  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  country  roads.  They  must 
be  smooth  and  even,  and  where  they  are 
rough  the  cyclists  will  not  travel.  What 
has  given  the  bicycle  such  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence  is  the  facility  of  movement  which 
it  imparts  to  each  one.  It  has  brought 
the  city  immensely  nearer  the  country 
— and  the  country  to  the  city,  and  given 
a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  who 
were  formerly  hived  up  in  confinement, 
and  who  did  not  know  how  to  see  things 
for  themselves  and  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life.  The  moral  changes  which 
it  is  making  in  society  have  not  been 
noted  to  any  extent,  and  perhaps  it  is 
too  early  to  speak  of  them.  It  is  true 
that  girls  who  would  not  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  theatre  without  a  chaperon  go 
out  bicycling  with  men  on  long  trips,  but 
cases  where  the  rights  of  the  road  are 
not  respected  have  not  been  reported  to 
any  extent,  though  in  time  to  come  a  self- 
protecting  law  of  reserve  will  be  created, 
and  the  bicycle  will  hold  its  own  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  come  into  use.  The  most  mark¬ 
ed  change  is  in  the  theatre  and  in  the 
churches.  Here  it  means  that  a  greater 
attraction  than  either  can  offer  has  taken 
young  people  away. 

*  *  * 

THE  TRUCK  INSURANCE. 

The  punishment  of  another  wagon 
driver  in  New  York  city  last  week  for 
endeavoring  to  crowd  a  woman  cycler 
into  an  elevated  railroad  pillar,  to  her 
imminent  peril,  has  drawn  attention 
more  than  ever  to  the  conduct  of  many 
of  the  wagon  and  truck  drivers  in  our 
large  cities.  Women  who  ride  bicycles 
feel  that  an  adequate  example  has  not 
been  made  of  the  drivers  already  ap¬ 
prehended  in  connection  with  acccidents 
to  wheelmen.  They  aver  that  the  impu¬ 
dence  exhibited  toward  them  by  a  large 
number  of  drivers  is  contemptible  be¬ 
yond  expression. 

This  state  of  things  is  even  more  rife 
in  the  narrow  thoroughfares,  which  are 
ill  adapted  to  the  wheel  and  where 
women  occasionallly  ride,  than  it  is  on 
the  wide  thoroughfares.  On  the  wide 
streets  it  is  hard  to  corner  a  bicycle 
rider,  provided  he  or  she  are  fair  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  machine,  but  the  case  is  al¬ 
together  different  in  a  narrow  street, 
and  this  fact  is  frequently  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  hy  drivers  of  wagons  and  trucks, 
who  maliciously  crowd  the  bicycle  rider 
when  opportunity  occurs.  They  know 
that  they  can  receive  no  direct  bodily 
injury  from  colliding  with  a  bicycle,  and 
are  apt  stupidly  to  regard  the  cyclist’s 
fate  as  a  huge  joke.  Sometimes  it  is 
very  easy  for  a  driver  to  confuse  and 
crowd  a  wheelman  so  as  to  compel  him 
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either  to  dismount  or  take  grave  chances 
of  escaping  personal  injury.  At  such 
times  cyclists  usually  prefer  to  dismount. 
Although  dismounting  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  always  inconvenient,  and 
often  almost  as  dangerous  as  remaining 
upon  the  machine.  Before  women  took 
so  generally  to  cycling  the  butt  of  the 
reckless  pranks  of  evil-inclined  drivers 
was  the  wheelman.  Experience  finally 
taught  them  that  interference  with  men 
was  likely  to  have  too  much  of  a  boom¬ 
erang  effect;  so  far  as  male  riders  were 
concerned  the  practice  didn’t  flourish. 
Now  the  attention  of  this  same  class  of 
malicious  drivers  is  turned  to  female 
riders. 

It  would  be  well  for  women  to  avoid 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  cities  and 
towns  as  much  as  possible  on  account  of 
the  ever  present  danger  to  life  and  limb, 
which  it  is  harder  for  them  to  guard 
against  than  it  is  for  men.  At  the  same 
time  the  authorities  should  see  to  it 
that  cyclers  should  be  protected  just  as 
are  pedestrians  in  the  use  of  the  high¬ 
ways  to  a  just  and  reasonable  extent. 

*  *  * 


Work  Spent  in  Pressing  Pedals. 

From  Engineering. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Taris  Academie  de9  Sciences  M.  Bouny 
gives  particulars  of  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  to  determine  the  power 
exerted  in  propelling  a  bicycle  at  differ¬ 
ent  speeds.  The  method  adopted  was  to 
take  an  autographic  record  of  the  total 
force  exerted  on  the  pedal  throughout  a 
complete  revolution.  To  this  end  a  disk 
was  mounted  on  the  bicycle  crank  con¬ 
centric  with  the  pedal  pin.  The  pedal 
itself  was  mounted  on  stiff  springs,  and 
points  fixed  to  it  traced  curves  on  the 
disk  already  mentioned.  If  no  pressure 
was  exerted  on  the  pedal  these  latter 
curves  were  simple  concentric  circles; 
when,  however,  the  rider  began  to  work, 
the  springs  on  which  the  pedal  was 
mounted  yielded  proportionately  to  the 
pressure  applied,  and  the  curves  then 
drawn  showed,  by  their  deviation  from 
the  circular  form,  the  value  of  the  force 
applied  at  any  part  of  a  revolution.  One 
of  the  pointers  in  question  measured  the 
force  applied  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  pedal,  while  the  other 
showed  the  pressure  applied  parallel  to 
this  plane.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  quantity,  as  all  good  riders 
shove  their  pedal  forward  as  well  as 
down.  The  angle  the  pedal  made  at  any 
moment  with  the  crank  was  also  auto¬ 
matically  recorded. 

An  examination  of  the  diagrams  thus 
obtained  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  was  no  absolute  dead  point,  such 
as  occurs  with  an  ordinary  connecting- 
rod  and  crank  motion,  and  secondly, 
that  there  is  always  some  pressure  on 
the  pedal  during  the  rise,  the  negative 
work  due  to  which  has  to  be  subtracted 
from  that  done  during  the  down  stroke 
to  obtain  the  net  amount  used  in  propul¬ 
sion.  The  experiments  were  made  at 


Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Bach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  of  the  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  makes 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 


speeds  ranging 

from  10%  to  21^4  miles 

per  hour,  the  machine  being  run  on  a 

wooden  racing 

track.  The  results,  re- 

duced  to  even 

English  measures  by 

means  of  a  formula  of  interpolation, 

were  as  follows 

Speed. 

Miles  per  Hour. 

Work  done  per 
Semi-revolution. 

Ft.  lb. 

10 

18.58 

10% 

20.96 

12.5 

33.98 

15.0 

47.50 

17.5 

56.75 

20.0 

63.62 

21% 

66.0S 

It  will  be  seeu  from  the  above  figures 
that  the  average  pressure  of  the  foot  re¬ 
quired  on  the  pedal  increases  rapidly 
with  the  speed,  being  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour  nearly  three  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  at  ten  miles  per  hour.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  gear  used  is  not  noted 
by  M.  Bouny,  and  so  it  is  impossible  to 
deduce  from  the  above  figures  the  aver¬ 
age  tractive  resistance  of  the  machine 
at  the  different  speeds.  Probably  at  the 
higher  .speeds  named  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  work  done  was  expended  in 
overcoming  atmospheric  resistance,  and 
the  run  of  the  figures  might  be  changed 
considerably  if  the  trials  were  conducted 
on  .a  roughish  road  instead  of  on  a 
smooth  track. 


What  is  Comitir. 

A  great  many  husbands  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  be  looking  around  for 
some  kind  of  ear  protectors  which  can 
be  worn  winter  or  summer.  This  comes 
about  from  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
increased  interest  taken  by  women  in 
athletic  exercise,  and  particularly  in  bi¬ 
cycling,  the  hands  of  the  dear  creatures 
are,  according  to  a  close  observer,  be¬ 


coming  much  larger  than  they  formerly 
were.  The  long,  slender  hands,  with 
tapering  fingers,  which  were  the  pride  of 
women  in  earlier  times,  are,  it  appears, 
rapidly  disappearing  and  in  their  places 
we  find  hands  whose  bones  and  muscles 
are  comparatively  large  and  strong,  and 
whose  symmetry,  judged  by  the  old 
standard,  has  departed.  If  this  is  a  loss 
there  is  a  distinct  recompense  for  it  in 
the  fact  that  athletic  exercise  develops 
the  strength  of  woman  not  only,  but  also 
improves  her  general  physical  proportions 
and  gives  her  a  complexion  that  will  not 
wash  off.  The  fact  that  wedding  rings 
will  have  to  be  made  larger  in  future  is 
the  only  consolation  which  jewelers  have 
in  the  matter  of  the  inroads  made  upon 
their  business  by  the  ubiquitous  bicycle. 
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CARE  OF  THE  CYCLE. 


How  to  Properly  Look  After  a  Mod¬ 
ern  High  Grade  Wlieel. 

To  the  many  new  riders  who  this  year 
own  bicycles  for  the  first  time  words  of 
advice  such  as  the  following  from  one 
of  the  most  noted  and  one  of  the  oldest 
bicycle  riders  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  G. 
Lacy  Hillier,  and  contributed  to  Cyclers’ 
News,  will  be  of  interest.  Under  the 
head  of  “Care  of  the  Cycle,”  Mr.  Hillier 
says: 

The  price  of  a  first-class  cycle  is 
steadily  rising,  for  reasons  which  need 
not  be  dilated  upon  at  length;  in  any 
case,  the  purchase  of  a  good  mount  is 
not  a  cheap  operation,  to  put  it  mildly, 
and  some  remarks  as  to  the  care  of  the 
cycle  when  acquired  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  care  necessary  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sections — the  care  when 
in  use,  and  that  necessary  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  laid  by. 

When  in  use  it  is  highly  inadvisable 
to  permit  any  part  of  the  cycle  to  remain 
loose,  apart  altogether  from  the  danger 
of  accident  necessarily  involved.  Thus, 
should  the  pedal  come  loose  in  the  crank 
end,  or  the  pedal  nut  come  loose,  where 
these  are  used,  it  is  most  unwise  to  ne¬ 
glect  it  whilst  riding  even  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  for  this  reason — that  there  is 
a  big  leverage  on  the  pedal  end,  and 
the  threads  of  the  screw,  which  hold 
firmly  when  the  nut  is  screwed  up  or 
the  pedal  end  is  well  gripped  by  the  lock¬ 
nut,  will  very  soon  be  broken  and  rubbed 
when  those  points  are  loose  in  the  crank 
end,  the  consequence  being  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  screwing  the  pedal  up  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  in  due  season  the  thread 
will  strip  and  cause  much  trouble  before 
it  is  recut.  It  may,  indeed,  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom,  that  alll  nuts  should  be  kept 
tight,  and  should  any  particular  nut  be 
found  to  be  constantly  coming  loose,  it 
will  be  well  to  have  it  looked  to  by  the 
nearest  cycle  repairer,  lest  it  should  give 
a  great  deal  more  trouble  later  on. 

The  same  thing  applies  very  emphati¬ 
cally  to  the  ball  bearings  of  the  machine 
wherever  they  are  fitted.  These  bear¬ 
ings  are  delicate  pieces  of  mechanism  in 
which,  as  will  subsequently  be  explained, 
the  hardened  steel  balls  run  on  coned 
surfaces,  which  admit  of  the  adjustment 
of,  or  the  taking  up  of,  wear  by  closer 
approximation,  whether  as  part  of  a 
threaded  nut  or  actuated  by  it,  and  it  is 
very  necessary  to  keep  ball  bearings 
adjusted  within  a  reasonable  range.  Of 
course,  the  bearing  must  not  be  too  tight, 
or  broken  balls  are  sure  to  be  the  result, 
but  a  very  loose  bearing  permits  of 
irregular  running,  which,  of  course, 
means  irregular  wear;  and  in  due  season 
when  the  bearing  is  properly  adjusted, 
the  irregularly  worn  cones  cause  it  to  be 
tight  at  one  point  and  loose  at  another, 
with  the  result  that  the  balls  are  broken, 
the  internal  faces  of  the  cones  scratched 
and  worn,  and  these  roughened  faces 
again  react  upon  the  new  balls  put  in 
to  replace  the  old  ones.  Every  rider 
of  a  cycle  should  make  himself  conver¬ 


sant  with  the  construction  of  the  bear¬ 
ings  and  the  methods  of  adjustment  used 
in  the  machine  he  rides,  as  in  nothing  is 
the  wise  saw  about  “a  stitch  in  time” 
so  fully  justified  as  in  the  care  of  the 
bearings  of  the  modern  cycle. 

The  same  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to 
the  ball  bearings  fitted  to  the  pedals, 
bracket  and  other  parts  of  the  cycle,  and 
in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
care  of  the  bearings  is  care  of  the  cycle, 
for  if  the  bearings  are  all  right  and  in 
good  running  order,  the  machine,  unless 
some  radical  fault  exists  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  far  wrong. 

The  bearings  sometimes  get  clogged 
up  with  oil  and  dust,  and  if  the  machine 
is  only  occasionally  used,  they  may  get 
absolutely  stuck;  this  state  of  things 
can  be  remedied  by  injecting  a  little 
paraffin,  which  liquifies  the  thickened 
oil  and  causes  it  to  run  out  if  the  wheels 
are  vigorously  rotated  for  a  short  time. 
When,  after  repeated  doses,  the  bear¬ 
ings  appear  to  be  clean,  they  should  be 
carefully  reoiled  with  some  suitable  oil, 
and  will,  of  course,  be  found  much  the 
better  for  the  operation. 

Some  care  of  the  chain  will  also  be 
found  of  service,  though  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  fitting  of  the  gearcase  has  much 
simplified  the  task  of  the  chain  user  of 
late  years.  In  earlier  days  the  dust- 
clogged  chain  required  frequent  clean¬ 
ing.  If  oiled,  it  caught  and  held  the 
dust;  if  not  oiled,  it  was  a  terrible  thing 
in  wet  weather,  rusting  up  into  a  rigid 
bar,  holding  the  mud,  getting  gritty, 
jumping,  and  so  on.  The  cures  adopted 
were  various;  blackleading  was  a  favorite 
method,  as  it  is  to-day  in  America, 
amongst  fine  weather  riders  over  the 
boulevards  of  the  big  cities — the  riders 
who  never  require  a  gearcase  or  mud¬ 
guards;  the  chain  was  soaked  in  oil,  in 
lard,  and  so  on,  and  many  other  devices 
were  tried;  but  nowadays  the  real  work 
of  taking  care  of  the  chain  falls  on  the 
gearcase,  and  those  cases  which  contain 
an  oil  bath  are  much  to  be  preferred. 
Of  course  the  fine  weather  riders  and 
the  mere  promenaders  do  not  need  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  pretence  at  a  gear- 
case,  but  many  of  the  flimsy  things  now 
made  are  of  no  service  at  all  to  the  real 
rider;  they  shake  loose,  get  chooked, 
fail  to  keep  out  the  dust,  or  keep  in  the 
oil,  and,  in  short,  are  mere  travesties  of 
the  real  thing,  which  takes  all  the  care 
of  the  chain  that  that  most  important 
part  of  the  cycle’s  anatomy  requires. 
Careful  adjustment  is,  of  course,  very 
necessary;  a  too  loose,  or  a  too  tight 
chain  is  bound  to  cause  trouble  anyhow, 
and  of  course  when  the  chain  mounts  the 
cogs,  or  through  being  too  tight,  throws 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  frame  and  bear¬ 
ings,  the  results  are  certain  to  be  more  or 
less  disastrous.  The  chain,  then,  should 
be  kept  properly  adjusted,  which,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  means  just  short  of  tight. 

These  few  hints  will  indicate  what  is 
needed  for  the  care  of  the  cycle  when  in 
use,  but  it  is  well,  also,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  best  cycle,  will  rapidly  deterior¬ 
ate  in  appearance  and  in  value  when  lay¬ 
ing  by,  if  it  be  not  properly  looked  after, 


and  this  remark  applies  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  any  length  of  time.  After 
a  ride,  especially  if  the  roads  have  been 
muddy  or  rain  has  fallen,  all  the  bright 
work  should  be  cleaned  and  gone  over 
with  an  oily  cloth,  otherwise  the  polish 
will  rapidly  vanish  for  good,  and  great 
care  is  needed  in  removing  mud  from 
the  enamel,  which  scratches  if  the  ad¬ 
herent  mud  is  removed  too  roughly;  in  a 
dry  state  it  is  best  washed  off  with  a 
sponge,  and  it  will  be  found  useful  to 
run  the  oily  rag  over  the  enameled,  as 
well  as  over  the  plated  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

All  nuts  should  be  looked  at  and  tested 
in  regular  order,  so  that  none  may  be 
missed,  and  this  is  the  right  time  to 
look  for  any  fault,  because,  should  any¬ 
thing  have  broken  during  the  ride,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  procure  another 
fitting  to  replace  it  before  the  next  time 
of  riding.  Very  often,  in  articles  giving 
advice  as  to  tours  and  the  like,  the 
writers  will  be  found  recommending  a 
careful  look  over  the  machine  just  before 
starting,  which  is  an  obvious  absurdity, 
unless  repair  and  fitting  shops  are  just 
round  the  corner. 

Another  wise  thing  is  to  refill  the  lamp 
at  once  after  any  ride,  where  it  has  been 
used,  because  it  is  possible  that  a  hur¬ 
ried  departure  on  some  future  occasion 
may  cause  the  rider  to  find  himself  ten 
miles  from  anywhere  with  an  oilless 
lamp.  .  . 

As  regards  the  tires,  there  is  much 
divergence  of  opinion.  I  am  myself  a 
believer,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  in 
slinging  the  machine,  or  turning  it  oyer 
on  the  handle  bars  and  saddle,  removing 
the  lamp  of  course,  and  deflating  the 
tires,  if  it  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for 
some  time.  It  must  be  an  advantage  to 
take  the  strain  off  them,  and  it  seems  to 
me  likely  to  cause  them  to  last  longer. 
When  machines  are  being  laid  by  for 
weeks  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  tires 
altogether,  and  whilst  putting  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself  in  the  dryest  place  to  be 
found  in  the  house,  an  attic  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  inner  tube's  and  covers  of  the 
tires  may  with  advantage  be  put  in  a 
relatively  damp  place,  as  nothing  so  soon 
causes  rubber  to  perish  as  absolute  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Before  a  machine  is  thus  stored  away 
for  the  winter,  the  procedure  recommend¬ 
ed  above  for  cleaning  out  the  bearings 
should  be  adopted,  and  the  bearngs  fresh¬ 
ly  oiled  before  the  machine  is  stowed 
away;  the  oil  should  be  removed  in  the 
same  way  before  the  machine  is  again 
taken  into  use. 

To  sum  up.  The  care  of  the  cycle  may 
be  put  this  way:  A  machine  with  deli¬ 
cately-adjusted  parts  must  be  kept  deli¬ 
cately  adjusted  to  do  its  work  properly; 
proper  adjustment  insures  that  the  work 
shall  fall  as  it  was  intended  by  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  designer  it  should  fall,  and  this 
gives  it  the  best  chance  of  meeting  the 
calculated  strains,  and  at  the  same  time 
prolongs  its  life  as  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment.  When  laid  by  all  the  delicate 
parts  should  be  protected  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  coating  of 
oil,  and  the  tires  should  be  relieved  of 
strain  by  being  deflated. 

To  some  of  the  old  hands  all  these 
precautions  will  appear  absurd,  but  then 
the  old  hands  rode  velocipedes  of  a  type 
and  construction  which  did  not  require 
the  delicate  handling  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  which  the  modern  cycle  calls 
for.  The  earlier  velocipede  weighed  60 
pounds;  the  modern  safety  weighs  25 
pounds,  and  it  requires,  at  any  rate,  pro¬ 
portionally  careful  handling. 


HOW  CYCLING  GROWS. 
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Anxious  Father,— “Do  you  think  I  should  make  my  son  into  a  champion  cyclist?)” 

Her  Going, — “My  dear  sir,  you  cannot  help  yourself.  Nature  has  already  made  the  boy  a 
champion.”  — Cyclers  News. 


An  Evidence  of  Its  Popularity 
Given  Last  Week  in  New  York 
City. 

What  a  comment  upon  the  state  of 
things  some  few  years  ago,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sport  of  cycling,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  daily  paper.  A  few  years 
ago  only  cranks  were  supposed  to  ride  bi¬ 
cycles.  To-day  the  wise  men  of  the  land 
are  all  buying  bicycles  and  riding  them. 
The  article  which  we  refer  to  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows,  and  he  who  runs  may  read.  It 
is  a  sparkling  piece  from  the  daily  press: 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Siegel-Coop- 
er  Company’s  store  at  Sixth  avenue  and 
Nineteenth  street,  New  York,  took  place 
this  morning,  and  because  the  doors  were 
not  opened  until  9  o’clock  there  was  a 
jam  of  several  thousand  persons  in  front 
of  the  place  who  were  squeezed  in  a 
manner  which  they  never  experienced  be¬ 
fore.  The  crowd  consisted  principally  of 
young  women  and  men  who  had  been 
attracted  there  by  false  rumors  that 
bicycles  were  going  to  be  sold  at  pin- 
money  prices.  This  rumor  did  not  eman¬ 
ate,  so  it  is  said,  from  the  firm,  and  no 
bicycles  were  sold. 

The  crowd  of  people  extended  across 
Sixth  avenue,  and  traffic  was  for  a  while 
stopped  up  and  down  the  avenue.  Po¬ 
lice  Captain  Chapman  with  a  squad  of 
men  went  to  the  place  and  endeavored 
to  push  the  crowd  away  from  the  front 
doors,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  jam 
was  so  fast  that  the  captain  himself 
and  Policeman  O’Malley  and  McKenna, 
of  the  City  Hall  station,  were  wedged 
in  so  between  the  crowd  and  building 
that  the  captain  nearly  had  his  arm  brok¬ 
en  and  McKenna  was  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  a  rib  crushed  in. 

O’Malley  had  his  foot  badly  crushed. 
The  doors  of  the  store  were  finally  open¬ 
ed  and  the  crowd  rushed  in  like  a  torrent 
and  soon  the  big  store  was  filled.  They 
were  disappointed  when  they  began  in¬ 
quiring  for  the  cheap  bicycles.  The  firm 
was  so  overrun  with  bicycle  fiends  that 
it  was  compelled  to  have  signs  placed  all 
about  the  building  that  “No  more  bi¬ 
cycles  will  be  sold  to-day.” 

So  fierce  was  the  crowd  and  it  so  jam¬ 
med  the  aisles  in  the  store  that  the  re¬ 
serves  from  the  Tenderloin.  West  Twen¬ 
tieth  street  and  WTest  Thirty-seventh 
street  stations  were  called  out.  After 
an  hour’s  hard  work,  however,  every¬ 
thing  was  gotten  in  smooth  running  or¬ 
der. 

Patrolman  McKenna,  of  the  City  Hall 
station,  was  thrown  during  the  crush 
against  an  iron  pillar.  He  was  taken  to 
the  New  York  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Mahon,  35  years  old,  of  144  East 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street, 
was  also  crushed  in  the  press  of  people. 
She  fainted  and  was  removed  to  the 
New  York  Hospital. 


Li  Hung  Chang  now  owns  a  bicycle, 
and  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  bicycling  in 
Denmark.  That  sounds  as  if  old  empires 
were  ready  for  new  customs. 


FEMALE  JURIES. 


Would  They  Be  a  Good  Thing  to 

Insure  the  Conviction  of  Rude 

Members  of  the  Male  Sex? 

Every  now  and  then  complaints  are 
made,  and  usually  with  foundation,  by 
women  cyclists  that  they  are  subjected 
to  much  annoyance  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  wonderful 
change  which  the  bicycle  is  working  in 
the  way  of  helping  women  to  a  fuller 
and  more  enjoyable  experience  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  open  air  and  healthful 
exercise.  A  Brooklyn  paper  reports  an 
occurrence  of  last  week  in  the  “City  of 
Churches,”  which  instances  what  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  According  to  that  jour¬ 
nal  the  three  Misses  Hendricks,  of  No. 
55  Lincoln  place,  Brooklyn,  escorted  by 
their  brother  John,  and  looking  as  neat 
as  Quakeresses  and  as  demure  as 
schoolma’ams  in  their  tailor-made,  nut- 
brown  waists  and  skirts,  the  latter  met 
at  the  knees  by  tan-clored  leggings  and 
tan  gaiters,  to  which  even  Mrs.  Grannis 
could  hardly  take  exception,  were  wheel¬ 
ing  down  the  Ocean  Parkway  when  they 
met  Henry  Imhoff  and  three  friends 
coming  up  the  drive  in  ap  open  vehicle. 

Pointing  the  finger  of  scorn,  Mr.  Im¬ 
hoff,  it  is  alleged,  made  a  derogatory  re¬ 
mark  about  their  appearance. 

The  young  women  heard  him,  their 
brother  John  heard  him,  and,  alas  for 


Mr.  Imhoff’s  comfort  Policeman  Collins 
heard  him.  While  the  Misses  Hendricks 
were  struggling  in  the  clutches  of  hys¬ 
teria  Policeman  Collins  arrested  Imhoff. 

The  latter  tried  to  turn  aside  the 
edge  of  their  wrath  by  saying  he  was 
discussing  bicycle  costumes  in  general, 
and  not  their  particular  costumes. 

He  brought  this  plea  yesterday  to  the 
police  court,  but  the  young  women  were 
there,  indignation,  costumes  and  all,  and 
Mr.  Imhoff  was  forced  to  give  bonds  in 
$200  to  insure  his  appearance  for  trial. 

A  jury  of  women  cyclists  is  talked  of, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  but 
little  clemency  may  be  expected  for  the 
offender  or  any  such  offenders  if  the 
jury  is  packed  with  an  aggrieved  aggre¬ 
gation  of  youth  and  beauty. 


Rough  on  the  Clergy. 

Cardinal  Ricard  has  forbidden  the 
priests  of  the  diocese  of  Paris  to  ride 
bicycles.  The  reason  is  because  priests 
in  France  wear  cassocks  reaching  to 
their  heels,  and  the  cardinal  regards  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  in  such  a  costume 
mounted  on  a  woman’s  wheel  as  undig¬ 
nified. 


A  cycling  gymkhana  lately  held  at 
Aldershot,  England,  included  a  serpen¬ 
tine  race,  a  sash  race,  a  thread-the-needle 
race,  a  letter-writing  race  and  a  Japan¬ 
ese  umbrella  race. 
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Glenwood  Ave.  &  2nd  St.,  Phila. 


July. 

If  love  were  like  a  summer  day, 

When  fields  and  trees  are  green, 

When  all  the  world  Is  bright  and  gay 
With  all  the  sunlit  sheen; 

If  our  life  were  as  free  as  a  bird, 

And  we  smiled  the  fair  sunshine  to  greet, 
We  would  linger  where  brooklets  are  heard, 
And  the  grass  in  the  meadow  is  sweet. 

If  love  were  ours  in  warm  July, 

We’d  seek  the  country  side, 

And  to  the  streamlet  cool  we’d  hie, 

And  there  in  peace  abide. 

If  ’twere  ours  all  the  long,  sunny  day 
To  be  straying  where  bright  waters  meet, 
’Tis  bliss  indeed  to  ride  far  away 
Where  the  grass  in  the  meadow  is  sweet. 

Let  love  be  ours  to-day,  my  dear. 

The  world  is  summer’s  bride; 

And  oh!  ’tis  sweet  to  have  you  near, 
Forgetting  all  beside. 

So  then  come  where  the  long  roadways 
part 

(We  can  rest  from  the  high  noontide 
heat) 

’Tis  bliss  indeed  wrhen  heart  beats  to  heart 
Where  the  grass  in  the  meadow  is  sweet. 

HAROLD  QUILL,  in  Lady  Cyclist. 


THE  CHURCH  AGAIN. 


Deans  and  llisliops  in  Merrie  Eng¬ 
land  Affect  Cycling'  Pleasures. 

There  is  an  outcry  in  England  against 
the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church  rid¬ 
ing  the  bicycle,  but  many  influential  pub¬ 
lic  prints  in  the  “tight  little  island” 
are  championing  the  cause  of  the 
“Reverends”  and  “Right  Reverends”  in 
their  use  of  the  “wheel.”  The  London 
Spectator  points  out,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  Bishop  should  not  use  a 
wheel  without  loss  of  dignity,  whether 
he  use  it  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  in  the 
interests  of  his  parochial  work.  A  man 
can  look  quite  as  manly  on  a  wheel  as 
on  horseback,  provided,  of  course,  that 
he  sits1  erect  and  wears  a  comfortable 
expression.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  a  Bishop  will  ever  scorch,  or  hump 
his  back,  nor  that  he  will  appear  in 
public  until  his  bicycle  face  has  worn 
off.  When  lie  has  learned  to  ride  with 
ease  and  confidence  he  need  not  be 
afraid  of  sacrificing  his  Episcopal 
dignity. 

In  England  the  Episcopal  office  carries 
with  it  much  outer  formality  and  pomp. 
The  Bishop  is  a  peer,  and  is  entitled, 
therefore,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  His  residence,  generally  attach¬ 
ed  to  a  cathedral,  is  called  the  “palace.” 
He  is  surrounded  by  a  retinue  of  ser¬ 
vants,  who  wear  his  livery.  He  is  in 
every  material  respect  looked  upon  as  a 
great  personage.  In  consideration  of 
these  attributes,  it  becomes  apparent 
why  the  English  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  worshipers  of  rank,  should  be 
horrified  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  wheeling 
Bishop. 


Extremely  Technical. 

A  writer  in  the  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
Gazette  discusses  bicycle  accidents  and 
refers  especially  to  what  has  become 
known  as  “cycle  graze.”  Of  this  he 
says:  “The  ‘cycle  graze’  is  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  heal.  The  two  upper  layers  of 
the  skin  over  some  bony  prominence  are 
killed  by  the  blow  from  the  fall,  and  the 
resulting  sore,  if  neglected,  often  re¬ 
mains  open  for  weeks.  Antiseptics  at 


the  time,  and  if  possible  some  drying 
application  afterward,  so  that  healing 
may  take  place  under  a  scab,  produce 
the  best  results.  Always  be  careful  that 
all  the  grit  and  dirt  are  washed  out. 
Haematomata  occur,  and  sometimes  sup¬ 
purate,  from  what  seems  a  very  slight 
cause,  but  the  victim  in  such  cases  was 
probably  traveling  at  a  faster  pace  than 
he  imagined.  The  directions  for  avoid¬ 
ing  cycle  accidents  are  few  and  simple. 
Be  sure  that,  so  far  as  you  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  your  bicycle  is  sound  and  in  good 
order  and  ride  it  with  due  care.” 


$1,000,000  in  Fees. 

Many  minds  are  concentrated  on  im¬ 
provements  in  bicycles  and  attachments. 
Persons  with  any  genius  for  invention 
seem  to  think  that  all  they  need  will  be 
to  invent  something  that  will  become  a 
necessary  part  of  a  bicycle  and  their 
fortunes  will  be  made. 

How  much  time  and  effort  is  expended 
in  that  direction  may  be  fancied  by  the 
showing  made  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington.  During  the  month  over 
2000  applications  were  made  for  patents 
on  bicycles  and  bicycle  attachments.  The 
fees  acccompanying  those  applications 
amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  $80,000. 
That  same  proportion  followed  out  for  a 
year  would  mean  25,000  applications  for 
patents,  with  a  revenue  from  fees  of  al¬ 
most  $1,000,000. 


Railway  Bicycle. 

An  attachment  has  been  invented  by 
means  of  which  bicycles  can  be  adapted 
for  use  on  railway  tracks,  as  well  as 
highways.  The  primary  object  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  is  to  provide  a  machine  that  will 
be  of  particular  service  to  telegraph  and 
telephone  line  repair  men;  but  as  this 
combination  gives  without  fatigue  a 
speed  of  18  to  20  miles  an  hour,  and  can 
be  pushed  without  excessive  exertion  to 
25  miles  an  hour,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  many  classes  of  people  will  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  especially  in 
districts  where  the  roads  are  often  in 
much  poorer  condition  than  the  railway 
tracks.  The  attachment  consists  of  three 
guide  wheels,  so  arranged  that  the  wheel 
of  the  bicycle  will  run  directly  on  the 
centre  of  the  rail.  When  the  attachment 


is  not  wanted  it  can  be  entirely  removed, 
or  can  be  folded  up  and  carried  on  the 
wheel.  Its  complete  weight  is  about  15 
pounds.  The  length  of  time  required  for 
adjusting  the  attachment  on  the  wheel 
is  given  as  five  minutes,  for  removing  it 
one  minute,  and  for  folding  it  up  and  se¬ 
curing  it  for  highway  riding,  five  minutes. 
Where  it  is  intended  exclusively  for  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  line  work  a  wire  reel 
is  carried  on  the  rear  fork  of  the  attach¬ 
ment,  and  a  satchel  is  suspended  in  the 
frame  of  the  bicycle  for  the  necessary 
tools. 


General  Mention. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Irish 
Wheelman  of  a  late  date: 

“Mr.  Tim  Healy,  M.  P.,  can  be  seen 
cycling  about  Dublin,  mounted  on  his 
Rambler,  fitted  with  G.  &  J.  tires.  Mr. 
Healy  can  wreck  corporation  bills,  but 
hie  American  Rambler  shows  no'  signs 
of  giving  way  under  what  some  of  his 
political  opponents  call  “Terrible  Tim.” 
He  is  one  of  the  most  consistent  par¬ 
liamentary  cyclists  we  have,  and  in  or 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  always 
has  the  best  interests  of  wheelmen  at 
heart.” 

The  Rambler  people  have  managed  to 
place  a  large  number  of  their  wheels  in 
England  and  the  continental  countries 
of  Europe,  where  the  G.  &  J.  tire  has 
been  well  known  and  largely  used  for 
five  or  six  years. 

“In  order  to  advertise  Monarch  bi¬ 
cycles  more  effectively  in  1897  than  ever 
before  the  Monarch  Cycle  Mfg.  Com¬ 
pany  has  inaugurated  a  prize  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  best  original  designs  for 
Monarch  advertisements!.  The  competi¬ 
tion  is  open  to  the  world  and  will  close 
November  30.  As  soon  thereafter  as 
possible  the  committee  on  awards  will 
render  their  decision.  First  prize,  $100 
Monarch  bicycle;  second  piize,  $80 
Monarch  bicycle,  and  third  prize,  $60 
Defiance  bicycle.  For  particulars  gov¬ 
erning  competition  address  the  Monarch 
Cycle  Mfg.  Company,  Lake,  Halsted  and 
Fulton  streets,  Chicago,  Ill.” 


The  Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar  is 
distinguished  from  inferior  bars  by  the 
patent  key  clamp.  Every  maker,  dealer 
and  rider  should  read  the  book  describing 
it.  Sent  free.  Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 


The  Horrible  Word. 

There  is  a  word  so  “beastly  bad” 

(To  use  an  English  phrase) 

It  often  drives  some  people  mad, 

And  darkens  all  their  days. 

The  word  is  hideous,  coarse  and  mean; 
It  makes  me  fairly  roar; 

I  wish  it  never  might-  be  seen, 

Or  heard  of  any  more. 

I  wish  the  man  who  used  it  first. 

The  “father”  of  that  word, 

Had  swollen  up  and  dried  and  burst— 
Before  ’twas  ever  heard. 

And  if  he  still  remains  alive, 

Engaged  in  earthly  strife, 

To  find  and  catch  him  let  us  strive, 

And  shut  him  up  for  life. 

’Tis  wiong  to  call  the  thing  a  word; 

Its  very  looks  will  show 

That  it  is  awkward  and  absard, 

And  vulgar,  vile  and  low. 

It  has  no  derivation,  kind 
Or  class;  all  that  is  plain. 

Merely  to  call  the  thing  to  mind 
Gives  decent  men  much  pain. 

The  noises  made  in  filing  saws, 

By  creaking  chains  and  wheels, 

Are  music  to  this  word,  because, 

A  fellow  always  feels 

That  sometime  they  will  have  to  cease — 
Prolong  them  as  you  like; 

But,  oh!  what  angel  will  release 
Our  eyes  and  ears  from— “BIKE.” 

— Chicago  Observer. 


GOT  WOFULLT  LEFT. 


The  Most  Carefully  Laid  Plans  of 

Women  as  Well  as  of  Men  and 

Mice  Often  “Gang  Awry.” 

“There  is  no — well,  no  unwise  person 
like  an  old  unwise  person,”  observed  the 
girl  in  the  pink  gown. 

“H’m,”  said  the  girl  in  the  yellow 
shirt  waist,  “that  sounds  as  if  you  had 
come  out  second  in  an  argument  with 
your  father.” 

“One  argument,”  groaned  the  girl  in 
the  pink  gown;  “do  you  suppose  that  a 
single  argument  settled  it?  Oh,  no,  my 
dear.  You  see,  my  father  has  always 
expressed  himself  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
bicycles,  and  when  I  decided  to  acquire 
one  I  knew  that  I,  to  say  the  least, 
would  not  get  it  without  a  struggle.” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  the  other. 
“What  kind  of  a  wheel  did  you  get? 
And  have  you - ” 

“Well,  when  mamma  went  away  on  a 
trip  I  felt  that  my  opportunity  had  come. 
You  see,  I  had  read  that  if  you  feed  a 
man  well  first  he  is  much  more  apt  to 
accede  to  any  request,  so  I - ” 

“Made  him  take  you  out  to  dine  at 
a  swell  resturant;  I  see.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind;  I  wanted  him 
to  have  money  enough  left  to  pay  for  the 
wheel.  No,  I  got  him  up  a  perfectly 
lovely  dinner  at  home,  then  I  led  him  in¬ 
to  the  library,  arranged  the  lights  so 
they  wouldn't  hurt  his  eyes,  casually 
mentioned  the  fact  that  I  meant,  in  the 
future,  to  devote  my  life  to  his  comfort 
and  then,  apropos  of  comfort,  I  brought 
up  the  subject  of  bicycles.” 

“And  did  he - ” 

“He  didn’t  say  a  word,  and  I  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  on.  I  said  that  the  price 
of  a  wheel  often  saved  a  doctor’s  bill, 
that  no  girl  who  rode  one  ever  needed 
to  buy  any  expensive  dresses  for  the 
summer,  and  that  the  exercise  made 
them  so  content  that  they  seldom  or 


never  cared  to  open  the  piano  in  the 
evenings.” 

“That  was  a  clever  stroke;  did” - 

“Just  then  a  queer  sound  fell  on  my 
ear  and,  if  you  will  believe  me,  he  was 
fast  asleep  and  didn't  hear  a  word  I 
had  said.” 

“Oh,  well  when  he  did  wake,  he” - 

“When  he  did  wake,  he  said  that  the 
clerks  in  the  office  were  all  so  bicycle 
crazy  that  they  didn’t  half  do  their  work 
and  the  extra  toil  which  devolved  on 
him  made  him  so  tired  that  he  couldn’t 
keep  awake  in  the  evenings.  Well,  I 
saw  that  plan  wouldn’t  work,  so  I  met 
him  at  the  door  the  next  morning  and 
asked  him  flatly  if  I  might  get  a  bicycle. 
He  said:  ‘I'd  better  buy  a  typewriter  in¬ 
stead  and  save  my  poor  old  father  from 
rfiin!” 

“But  you  didn’t  give  up,  did  you?” 

“No,  I  laid  in  a  stock  of  bicycle  liter¬ 
ature,  hid  manufacturers’  circulars  in  his 
daily  paper  and  hung  their  calendars 
and  posters  over  his  desk.  Soon  I  caught 
him  slyly  reading  them  and  then  I  knew 
the  day  was  carried  and  I  began  to  learn 
to  ride.” 

“How  nice;  did” — 

‘Do  you  think  so?  Well,  one  evening 
last  week  I  heard  papa  and  Mr.  Van- 
jones  talking  in  the  next  room.  Papa 
said:  ‘Well,  I’ve  given  in  and  bought 
that  wheel,  Van!’  I  knew  it  was  mean 
to  listen,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it,  and  when 
he  added:  ‘It’s  a  surprise,  don’t  tell  Bess,’ 
I  was  ready  to  dance.” 

“The  old  dear!  What  make  is” - 

“I  went  right  off  and  spent  my  last 
penny  for  a  bicycle  suit,  but,  oh,  Mol¬ 
ly” — 

“Don’t  you  like  the  make?” 

It  it  isn’t  that.  The  wheel  papa 
bought  was  for  himself.  He  has  half 
killed  himself  learning  to  ride,  and  all 
his  money  goes  for  patent  lamps  and  sad¬ 
dles,  so  that  I’m  lucky  if  I  can  get  a 
nickel  for  car  fare.  And  then  he  has 
the  effrontery  to  say  that  he’d  never 
have  dreamed  of  a  wheel  if  I  hadn’t 
put  the  idea  into  his  head!”— Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


A  Suggestion. 

A  bicycle  booth  is  a  novelty  for  an 
autumn  bazaar.  The  big  machines 
themselves  need  Hot  be  for  sale,  but 
all  sorts  of  small  belongings,  including 
various  bags  and  pockets,  intended  for 
use  a-wheel.  Novelties  for  cyclists,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  glass  reflector,  which 
shows  what  is  coming  behind,  could  be 
on  sale,  with  many  of  the  little  orna¬ 
ments  and  articles  now  made  in  bicy¬ 
cle  shape  or  decorated  with  a  wheel  de¬ 
sign. 

How  to  “Pedal.” 

Every  rider  of  a  bicycle  should  culti¬ 
vate  the  art  of  proper  pedaling.  The  use 
of  the  pedal  is  an  art;  there  is  no  part 
of  bicycle  riding  more  important  than 
this  one  thing.  The  art  of  pedaling  is  to 
push  the  pedal  not  more  than  half  the 
circle,  taking  care  to  lift  the  foot  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  has  done  its  effective 
work,  so  as  not  to  burden  the  rising  pedal. 


I  I 


This  necessitates  the  dropping  of  the 
heel  at  the  top  of  the  stroke,  which  helps 
the  crank  over  the  dead  centre,  pushing 
right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stroke 
and  bringing  the  foot  back  with  a  claw¬ 
ing  motion  to  get  over  the  dead  centre  at 
the  bottom.  A  little  practice  in  this  line 
will  quicken  a  cycler's  pace  wonderfully. 


Great  Going. 

The  latest  transcontinental  relay  bicy¬ 
cle  journey,  made  in  a  fraction  over 
thirteen  days,  means  a  daily  average 
run  of  over  260  miles,  over  mountain 
ranges,  all  sorts  of  roads  and  all  sorts 
of  weather.  It  beats  anything  but  the 
steam  locomotive,  and  again  attests  the 
marvelous  capacity  of  the  bicyclist  for 
getting  over  the  ground. 


Tbey  Went  Crazy. 

Commenting  in  an  editorial  notice  on 
the  fact  that  a  New  York  dry  goods 
store  was  almost  looted  one  day  last 
week  by  reason  of  its  offer  to  sell  100 
bicycles  high  grade  for  something  like 
$10  a  piece  as  an  advertisement,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  says: 

“In  the  rush  to  buy  bicycles  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  a  New  York  store  on  Monday 
last  a  police  captain  had  his  hand 
crushed  ‘between  a  bronze  pillar  and  a 
woman’s  back.’  The  woman  came  out 
of  the  riot  unscathed.  The  shopping 
woman’s  back  is  providentially  fitted  to 
its  burdens;  but  what  a  comment  the 
incident  affords  upon  the  power  of  pub¬ 
licity  to  make  work  for  the  police  as 
well  as  for  the  sfioppers!” 

Everybody  wants  a  bicycle  these  days. 


A  Probable  Danger. 

Cycle  paths  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
all  they  are  cracked  up  to  be.  There  is 
no  rose  without  its  thorn.  Many  bicycle 
clubs  and  cycling  associations  continue 
to  advocate  the  construction  of  bicycle 
paths,  although  wheelmen  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  regular  highways. 

A  bicycle  path  is  pleasant  to  ride  over, 
but  movements  for  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  highways  are  of  greater  im¬ 
portance.  Smooth  roads  in  all  directions 
are  more  desirable  than  speedways. 


There  is  no  point  of  merit  more  helpful 
in  selling  a  wheel  than  a  Fletcher  Hick¬ 
ory  handle  bar,  with  the  patent  key 
clamp — the  only  perfect  wood  bar  made. 
A  book  describing  it,  free.  Schaum  & 
Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 


China  awheel. 
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IN  FAIRMOUNT  PARK. 


Large  as  is  Tliat  Great  Pleasure 
Ground,  it  is  Sometimes  Over- 
Crowded  With.  Vehicles  on  the 
Drives. 

The  matter  of  constructing  bicycle 
paths  in  Fairmount  Park,  to  which  notice 
was  drawn  in  these  columns  some  little 
time  since,  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  of  that  great  public 
pleasure  ground,  and  the  probability  is 
that  such  paths  will  soon  materialize. 
In  a  leading  editorial  the  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  says: 

“The  necessity  of  providing  Fairmount 
Park  at  an  early  date  with  bicycle  paths, 
which  Superintendent  Thayer  recognizes 
in  his  report  to  the  Park  Commission,  is 
a  subject  that  already  has  been  discussed 
somewhat  by  the  many  wheelmen  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  of  course  something 
which  cannot  be  determined  upon  with¬ 
out  careful  consideration.  The  improve¬ 
ment  would  involve  a  large  outlay  of 
money,  and  would  require  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  many  miles  of  the  Park  drives, 
particularly  of  that  portion  which  lies 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill. 
This  part  of  the  most  popular  roadway 
in  the  Park  is  at  present  insufficient  in 
size  to  accommodate  both  carriages  and 
bicycle  riders.  In  the  evening  it  is 
crowded  to  an  extent  which  x-enders  bi¬ 
cycle  riding  a  pursuit  of  some  little  dan¬ 
ger  to  all  save  those  who  are  most  skill¬ 
ful  in  directing  their  wheel.  Moreover, 
the  large  number  of  bicycles  on  the 
road  have  driven  off  many  persons  who 
are  afi*aid  of  driving  high-spirited  ani¬ 
mals  amid  such  crowds  of  flying  wheels. 
And,  while  the  interests  of  bicycle  riders 
deserve  attention,  it  wTill  not  do  to  neg¬ 
lect  those  who  prefer  to  drive  behind 
horses,  for  whom,  indeed,  the  driveway 
was  built. 

The  construction  of  twro  bicycle  paths 
— one  on  either  side  of  a  driveway,  sim¬ 
ilar,  but  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
present  east  river  drive — would  obviate 
the  difficulty.  It  would  give  carriages 
an  open  highway  and  would  permit  bi¬ 
cycle  riders  to  iudulge  themselves  to 
their  hearts’  content.  Furthermore,  it 
would  prevent  collisions  between  i-iders 
going  in  opposite  directions,  since  one 
bicycle  path  would  be  reserved  for  those 
going  up  river  and  the  other  for  those 
moving  towards  the  city.  Again,  such 
an  ari*angement  would  do  away  with  an 
inconvenience,  if  not  an  absolute  danger, 
of  which  wheelmen  complain,  and  with 
good  reason — the  sprinkling  of  the  roads 
over  which  they  must  travel.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  sprinkle  the  car¬ 
riage  way  in  the  middle  without  wetting 
the  bicycle  paths  on  either  side.  The 
rights  of  pedestrians  would  not  be  in¬ 
fringed  upon  by  such  a  plan,  either;  for 
a  pathway  for  their  use  would,  of  course, 
be  provided,  as  General  Thayer  suggests. 

The  remodeling  of  the  east  river  drive 
in  this  way  would  involve  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  money,  of  course,  but 
this  would  probably  be  the  biggest  finan¬ 
cial  item  in  carrying  out  the  whole  plan. 
The  construction  of  future  roads  in  the 


Park  could  be  mad"  in  accord  with  some 
such  scheme  at  relatively  small  cost, 
while  the  necessary  changes  on  the  roads 
already  built  in  the  Park  could  be  made 
from  time  to  time  as  rapidly  as  the 
money  at  hand,  or  forthcoming,  would 
permit. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  long 
refuse  to  enter  upon  some  such  plan  for 
the  remodeling  or  building  of  the  roads 
which,  like  those  of  Fairmount  Park,  are 
in  such  general  use  by  thousands  of  bicy¬ 
cle  riders.  Their  claim  to  a  recognition  of 
their  needs  is  rapidly  growing  to  be  little 
less  imperative  than  that  of  those  who 
use  horses  and  carriages.” 

Commenting  upon  the  same  matter  the 
Philadelphia  Advocate,  of  West  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  which  section  of  the  city  a  great 
portion  of  Fairmount  Park  lies,  took 
occasion  to  remark: 

“It  would  appear  as  though  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Fairmount  Park  were 
about  to  take  some  action  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  putting  special  paths  for 
bicycle  riders  throughout  Philadelphia’s 
great  public  pleasure  ground.  General 
Thayer,  the  superintendent  of  the  Park, 
has  recommended  that  such  paths  be 
constructed,  and  a  committee  has  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

“There  is  no  doubt  than  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary.  The  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  bicycles  now  in  use  and  their  ever 
increasing  number  is  forcing  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  almost  all  the  large  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country  to'  take 
some  action  in  the  way  of  providing  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  new  style  of  vehicle, 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  precaution¬ 
ary  measures  against  accidents,  both  to 
bicycle  riders  themselves,  and  also  to 
the  public.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
the  public  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  to  riding  bicycles.  If  this  is  not 
exactly  the  case  now  it  bids  very  soon 
to  be,  and  then  it  will  be  to  everybody’s 


interest  to  have  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  traffic  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads,  etc.,  modified  to  conform 
to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  Commissioners  of  Fairmount 
Park  are  therefore  moving  none  too 
soon  in  a  matter  that  must  i*eceive 
special  attention  sooner  or  later.  There 
are  of  coui*se  the  regular  drives  in  the 
Pai'k,  but  already  at  certain  times  of 
the  day  the  moi*e  popular  of  these  drives, 
such  as  the  one  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  are  becoming  congested 
with  the  great  number  of  vehicles  of  all 
kinds  seeking  passage  along  them. 
Among  these  vehicles  the  bicycles  far 
outnumber  all  other  kinds  put  together*, 
and  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  ridei*s 
of  bicycles  should  some  relief  be  meted 
out,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  drivers 
of  carriages  in  general..  The  whole  gist 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  construction  of 
a  comparatively  cheap  carriage,  which  is 
what  the  bicycle  really  is,  has  so  swelled 
the  ranks  of  those  using  vehicles  instead 
of  trusting  to  the  means  of  locomotion 
with  which  they  have  been  provided  by 
nature  that  something  will  have  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  pi’oviding  exti*a 
means  for  the  pleasureable  use  of  the 
Park  by  the  users  of  vehicles.” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  for  the 
month  of  July  last  the  reports  of  the 
Park  guards  show  that  136,553  bicycles 
entei*ed  the  Park  as  against  30,018  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  month  last  year  the  need 
for  some  action  in  the  matter  under 
notice  is  very  apparent. 


The  Wrought  Iron  Novelty  Company 
are  meeting  with  great  success  with 
“The  Stewart”  bicycle,  which  they  lately 
placed  before  the  public.  The  care  they 
give  to  every  detail  of  construction  has 
been  amply  repaid  by  the  satisfaction 
expressed  by  every  customer.  “The 
Stewart”  has  a  reputation  among  its  rid¬ 
ers  which  is  bound  to  make  many  future 
sales. 
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CYCLING  PLEASURES. 


Tliey  Are  Not  Falling-  Off,  but  are 
Being-  More  and.  More  Indulged  In. 

The  Boston  Bicycle  Club  is  the  oldest 
cycling  organization  in  the  United  States, 
and  although  it  does  not  make  as  much 
stir  in  the  present  day  active  cycling 
community  as  some  of  the  great  clubs 
of  the  country  its  members  have  many 
an  enjoyable  outing  together.  Last  week 
a  large  party  of  its  members  took  the 
annual  memorial  ride  called  the  “Wheel 
Around  the  Hub,”  which  regularly  every 
year  goes  over  the  historic  three  days’ 
course  of  the  first  club  run  ever  held  in 
this  country  round  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  original  run  was  held  in  1S79,  and 
many  of  the  old-timers  were  on  the 
repetition  1896  run  held  last  week.  The 
club  is  now  arranging  for  a  Coney 
Island  outing  for  next  Sunday,  the  20th. 
On  to-morrow  (Saturday)  the  party  will 
meet  at  the  Park  Square  Station,  board 
the  6  o’clock  train  for  Fall  River,  where 
dinner  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  spacious 
dining  room  on  the  Puritan.  Breakfast 
will  be  served  on  board,  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  in  New  York.  The  club  will  then 
ride  across  Brooklyn  Bridge  (a  novel 
experience  to  many)  and  over  the  far- 
famed  cycle  path  to  Coney  Island,  where 
the  day  is  to  be  passed  in  the  company 
of  many  of  our  out-of-town  contingent, 
who  are  to  escort  us  from  New  York. 
Return  will  be  made  in  time  for  the 
evening  boat  for  home,  thus  enabling 
the  members  to  participate  in  the  trip 
and  yet  lose  no  time  from  business.  In 
every  one  of  our  large  cities  enjoyable 
social  excursions  by  bicycle,  boat  and 
rail  are  becoming  more  and  more  pop¬ 
ular  among  the  general  public. 


THE  CYCLE  WRENCH  FOR  ’97- 


JUST  OUT 

...AND... 


BALL  BEARING 

This  is  a  new  departure  in  wrench 
construction,  having  the  quickest 
adjustment  of  any  wrench  now  on  the 
market. 

By  an  ingenious  application  of  the  ball  bearing  and  cone  friction  clutch,  the  jaw  of  this  wrench  can 
be  pushed  along  the  bar,  revolving  the  nut  without  manipulating  it  The  clutch  admits  of  the  finest 
adjustment,  making  it  practically  the  only  wrench  with  a  slid  ng  jaw  that  will  slide  to  any 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  and  hold  the  adjustment. 

A  decided  novelty,  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  with  one  hand.  Unique  and  simple,  made  of 
drop  forged  steel,  polished  case  hardened  and  nickel  plated.  Mailed  for  85  cents. 


-M.  WENGFR,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


IRebuction  in  prices  — 

To  iTeet  the  Needs  of  the  Times 

TEU1PLE  BICYCLES 


Caq  also  Do  Bougtit  on 
Tinte  Payments. 

Phila.  Agents: 

I.  HERZBERG  &  BROS. 

738  ARCH  ST,,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Write  (of  Terms  and  List. 
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Factory  and  Office : 

HhiiPH  Temple  Cycle  Go. 

204  35th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Duquesne  Munufacturing-  Company 
Elects  New  Officers. 

Last  week  the  Duquesne  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Pittsburg,  elected  the  fol¬ 
io  w-ing  officers:  President,  William  L. 
Abbott;  vice  president,  Henry  Crow- 
ther;  treasurer,  Otis  H.  Childs;  secre¬ 
tary,  N.  L.  Tener.  Directors,  William 
L.  Abbott,  D.  N.  Seely,  Otis  H.  Childs, 
Henry  Crowther  and  Charles  Timm. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Duquesne 
Manufacturing  Company  to  confine  it¬ 
self  during  the  coming  season  to  high 
grade  bicycles  only,  building  one  grade — 
the  highest.  They  will  embody  in  this 
wheel  all  the  value  that  capital,  skill 
and  experience  can  suggest,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Charles  Timm,  who  was  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Sterling  Cycle 
Works,  and  who  accepted  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  Duquesne  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  being  a  guarantee  of  the 
excellence  and  reliability  with  which 
their  machines  will  be  constructed.  The 
new  “Duquesne  Special”  is  intended  to 
be  essentially  a  gentleman’s  mount,  and 
as  such  will  appeal  not  only  to  that  class 
of  riders  who  are  looking  for  the  best, 
but  also  to  the  agents  who  are  desirous 
of  handling  a  machine  that  will  prove 
thoroughly  creditable  as  well  as  profita¬ 
ble  to  them. 


Rond  Racing. 

The  New  York  Herald  is  promoting 
a  series  of  road  races  in  New  York. 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  great 
New  York  daily  does  not  look  upon  road 
racing  as  being  against  the  law.  Last 
week  a  meeting  of  captains  of  cycling 
clubs  in  New  York  city  was  held  at  the 
Herald  office  to  lay  plans  for  a  series 
of  races. 


J.  B.  Ixaercher,  the  jolly  Pittsburg  bi¬ 
cycle  agent,  is  happy.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  successful  in  landing  a  dark 
horse  on  a  Rambler  for  first  time  prize 
in  the  annual  Sewickley  20-mile  road 
race.  On  September  5  he  did  the  trick 
again,  A.  C.  Schlumpf,  on  a  Rambler 
taking  tbe  time  prize.  Rambler  riders 
also  captured  second,  fourth,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  fifteenth  place 
prizes.  A  telegram  dated  September  10, 
states  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  division  State  meet  races,  at 
Pittsburg,  the  25-mile  road  race  was  won 
on  a  Rambler,  also  third  and  fourth 
place  prizes.  On  the  second  day  Bon- 
nell,  on  a  Rambler,  won  the  hill  climbing 
contest,  breaking  all  previous  records. 
The  G.  &  J.  people  have  no  racing  team, 
but  seem  to  succeed  in  raking  in  a  few 
good,  plums. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4U1  St.,  Phila. 

COanufaeturap 

and  tTobbei*  in  ^MlWllvv 

( American  Wood  Rims, 

Agent  for  k  M.  &  M  Burn  ng  Oil, 

(Happy  Thought  Lamp 


Nothing  Equals 

LETTUCE 

COUGH 

TABLETS 

so  named  because  they  contain  Lettuce  Juice 
(Lactucarium)  the  foremost  of  remedies  for 
irritations  of  the  throat,  and  recommended  for 
this  purpose  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Lettuce  Cough  Tablets  are  pleasant  to  the  taste 
ane  do  not  produce  nausea  brought  on  by  all 
other  cough  and  throat  remedies. 

Relieve  instantly  the  most  violent  Cough,  and 
cure  Hoarseness,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  other 
throat  troubles. 

AT  THE  STORES  OR  BY  MAIL.  10CTS 

THE  HANDY  TABLET  CO., 

1121  N.  Front  St.,  -  -  -Philadelphia 
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TO  RBOI’EN  BUTLER  STREET. 


Tlie  Only  Direct  Road  Connecting 

Philadelphia  and  Frankford  May 

he  Reopened. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  have  ridden 
to  Frankford,  Bristol,  Trenton,  or  any 
of  the  many  towns  in  that  direction 
know  of  the  inconvenience  they  have 
been  put  to  on  account  of  Butler  street 
(the  connecting  link  between  Rising  Sun 
and  Nicetown  lanes)  being  cut  off  at  the 
railroad  crossing.  This  has  also  nec¬ 
essitated  a  change  in  the  route  of  the 
Newark-Philadelphia  century  runs  held 
in  the  last  two  years. 

It  appears  that  this  street  was  stricken 
from  the  city  plan  without  authority  and 
closed  up  by  the  railroad  company.  The 
replacing  of  this  street  is  now  being 
agitated,  and  as  this  would  be  of  mater¬ 
ial  benefit  to  the  riders  of  Philadelphia, 
concerted  action  should  be  taken  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Schwab,  who  is  a  property 
owner  on  the  street  in  question,  is  work¬ 
ing  hard  in  the  cause  and  should  have 
the  assistance  of  all  the  Philadelphia 
clubs.  We  publish  herewith  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Schwab  giving  the  details  of  the 
closing  up  of  the  street  and  the  course 
being  pursued  to  have  it  reopened: 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  8,  1896. 
Editor  “Cycling,”  1232  Market  street, 

Philadelphia: — 

Dear  sir:  The  cycling  world  will  be 
much  interested  to  learn  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  have  Butler  street  be¬ 
tween  Lawrence  street  and  American 
street  replaced  upon  the  plans  of  the 
city.  There  is  no  street  running  east 
and  west  in  the  northern  portion  of  our 
city  so  essential  to  cyclers  and  the  trav¬ 
eling  public  in  general  than  this  street 
at  this  point,  and  the  striking  of  it  from 
the  city  plans  was  one  of  the  greatest 
outrages  that  could  have  been  perpetrated 
upon  this  large  element  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  By  act  of  Assembly  approved  the 
26th  of  April,  1870,  (P.  L.  1275),  “But¬ 
ler  street  as  laid  out  upon  the  confirmed 
plans  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  from 
Frankford  or  Rising  Sun  lane,  eastward 
to  its  intersection  with  Harrowgate  lane, 
be  and  the  same  is  declared  a  public 
highway”  and  "that  Nicetown  lane  from 
its  westernmost  intersection  with  Butler 
street,  near  Fifth  street,  eastward  to 
the  intersection  of  said  Nicetown  lane 
and  Butler  street,  east  of  Second  street, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  vacated;  Pro¬ 
vided,  said  Nicetown  lane  shall  not  be 
closed  up  until  after  said  Butler  street 
is  opened  for  public  use.”  The  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  this  act  was  intended  to  bridge 
the  open  portion  of  the  V  in  this  lane  and 
make  it  a  direct  and  continuous  thor¬ 
oughfare  from  Frankford  to  the  Park,  to 
Germantown,  Nicetown,  Rising  Sun, 
Somerville  and  all  the  other  villages 
in  the  northern  portion  of  this  county, 
as  this  was  the  only  lane  running  direct¬ 
ly  and  continuously  east  and  west  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  and  was  al¬ 
ways  considered  a  good  road,  being  well 
macadamized  and  used  very  extensively 
by  all  of  the  traveling  people  of  Frank- 


ford  as  their  means  of  reaching  the 
Park,  etc. 

By  an  ordinance  of  Councils  passed  on 
February  4,  1892  (Ord.,  1892,  50), 

an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  city  and  various  railroad  companies 
to  provide  for  the  abolition  of  the  grade 
crossing  of  these  railroads  at  Tioga 
street,  three  squares  south  of  Butler 
street,  and  a  part  of  the  unwritten  por¬ 
tion  of  this  agreement  was  that  Butler 
street  between  Lawrence  street  and 
American  street,  almost  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  portion  of  this  connecting  link,  was 
to  be  stricken  from  the  city  plan  and 
given  absolutely  and  gratuitously  to  these 
railroads  without  any  regard  whatever 
to  the  rights  of  the  public  or  of  their 
convenience. 

On  March  15,  1892,  Councils  passed 
an  ordinance  (Ord.  1892,  page  96),  au¬ 
thorizing  the  revision  of  the  lines  and 
grades  of  a  number  of  plans,  among 
which  was  plan  No.  2226,  which  embrac¬ 
ed  the  territory  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
Assembly  above  referred  to.  This  plan 
•was  “revised”  by  the  blotting  out  of  But¬ 
ler  street  between  Lawrence  street  and 
American  street  as  well  as  other  streets, 
and  the  plan  so  “revised”  was  confirmed 
by  the  Board  of  Surveyors  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1894,  thus  effectually  “kill¬ 
ing”  the  beneficent  action  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  obliging  everyone  who  rides 
in  a  carriage  or  who  propels  a  bicycle 
to  stop  at  this  “jumping  off  place”  and 
look  about  him  to  learn  how  he  was  to 
go  and  what  to  do  to  get  out  of  the  trap 
into  which  he  was  led  so  unsuspectingly. 

The  railroad  companies  agreed  on  their 
part  in  order  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
of  February  4,  1892,  to  depress  the 
tracks  on  Fourth  street,  and  the  city  was 
to  build  a  bridge  at  Erie  avenue  over 
these  tracks.  This  was  done,  and  while 
the  work  of  building  was  going  on  the 
railroad  company  constructed  a  bridge 
at  their  own  expense  over  the  cut  made 
by  them  on  Fourth  street,  on  the  line 
of  Butler  street,  so  that  the  traveling 
public  should  not  become  aware  too  soon 
of  their  ultimate  designs,  but  as  soon 
as  the  bridge  carrying  Erie  ave¬ 
nue  over  these  tracks  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  cut  on  Fourth  street  put 
in  such  shape  as  to  suit  the  railroad 
they  demolished  the  temporary  bridge  on 
the  line  of  Butler  street  and  erected  a 
heavy  log  fence  across  Butler  street, 
thus  preventing  anyone  from  getting 
across.  Erie  avenue  at  this  time  was 
not  yet  graded;  indeed,  the  grading  is 
not  completed  to  this  day,  much  less 
paved;  and  in  wet  weather  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  it  because  of  the  mud ;  in  dry 
weather  one  would  be  apt  to  raise  such 
a  cloud  of  dust  as  not  to  be  able  to  see 
where  he  was  or  where  he  would  land. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  have 
the  portion  stricken  off  the  plans  re¬ 
placed  thereon  and  a  bridge  built  over 
the  tracks  of  the  railroad  so  as  to  again 
make  this  the  thoroughfare  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  With  this  object  in  view  an 
ordinance  was  introduced  into  Councils 
and  was  by  them  referred  to  its  Survey 
Committee.  This  ordinance  was  then  re¬ 


ferred  to  the  Board  of  Surveyors  for 
their  consideration,  before  whom  the 
matter  was  laid  at  their  meeting  on  last 
Monday  in  Room  418  City  Hall.  After 
quite  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject, 
the  hearing  of  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  property  owners,  business  men  and 
residents  of  that  section  of  the  city,  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  back  to  the 
District  Surveyor,  Walter  Brinton,  Esq., 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  this 
point,  the  ascertainment  of  what  dam¬ 
ages  would  be  caused  to  property  own¬ 
ers  by  reason  of  the  change  of  grade  of 
Butler  street  to  provide  for  approaches 
to  the  bridge,  names  of  property  owners, 
etc.,  the  object  being  to  reduce  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  dollars  and  cents,  what  would  be 
the  expense  to  the  city  for  undoing  the 
mischief  it  has  done.  This  feature,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  permitted  to  wholly 
control  the  action  of  the  board.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  cost  to  the  city,  the  con¬ 
venience  and  accommodation  of  the 
traveling  public  are  at  stake  and 
this  should  be  the  guiding  star. 
The  traveling  public  demand  good 
roads,  direct  roads  and  roads  where  they 
are  needed.  This  is  the  only  continuous 
cross  street  running  east  and  west  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  city  con¬ 
necting  Frankford,  Nicetown,  Rising 
Sun,  Franklinville,  Fairmount  Park, 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Manayunk,  German¬ 
town  and  every  village  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  to  say  “we 
will  not  do  it  because  it  costs  so  much 
money”  is  not  acting  with  the  spirit  the 
public  demands;  it  therefore  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  cyclist  and  every  cy¬ 
cling  club  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Surveyors  and  urge  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  replacing  this 
street  upon  the  city  plan  by  means  of  a 
proper  bridge  and  thus  restore  to  the 
traveling  public  what  was  taken  away 
from  them.  Yours  truly, 

G.  A.  SCWAHB. 


Bicycle  pumps 


15  Different  Styles. 

AND  PUMPS 
FOOT  PUMPS 
FLOOR  PUMPS 
POWER  PUMPS 


“CYCLONES” 

PUG  BEST. 


Insist  upon 

having  them. 


of  all  kinds,  perfect  fit 
guaranteed.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers. 


The  Davis  &  Stevens  fflfg.  Co., 

-SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


NO  TRESPASSING. 


IS 


Railroad  Companies  are  Disposed 
to  Enforce  Laws  Against  Cyclers 
Using  Their  Tracks. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  is 
reviving  the  enforcement  of  an  old  law 
by  which  pedestrians  are  ruled  off  the 
tracks,  and  the  using  of  the  tracks  by 
them  is  made  an  offense  subject  to 
heavy  punishment.  In  England  the 
railroad  companies  are  extremely  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  all  intruders  off  their  tracks 
for  their  own  and  the  interests  of  the 
public.  The  using  of  the  tracks  by  bi¬ 
cyclers  has  had  an  influence  in  bringing 
about  this  action  upon  the  part  of  the 
big  New  York  road.  Policemen  have 
been  stationed  on  the  line  of  the  N.  Y. 
C.  Railroad  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo 
for  some  time  past  to  warn  pedestrians 
and  cyclers  from  the  road. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Hudson 
River  division  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  says:  “The  reason  we  are  en¬ 
forcing  this  law  is  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  responsibility.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
local  prohibition,  but  extends  all  along 
the  line  to  the  Buffalo  terminus.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
use  of  the  tracks  by  bicycle  riders  led  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  general 
manager  replied  that  in  a  certain  degree 
the  cyclists  were  responsible. 

“We  hit  a  couple  of  wheelmen  at  Niag¬ 
ara  recently  and  the  whole  town  was  up 
in  arms  because  we  allowed  the  men  on 
the  tracks.  But  the  real  cause  of  our 
action  is  that  there  have  been  several  cas¬ 
ualties  on  the  line  caused  by  people  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  tracks,  and  our  counsel  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  enforcing  the  law,  which  was  en¬ 
acted  for  our  benefit  and  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  _ _ 

Brakes  Necessary. 

A  well-known  wheelman  says: 

“With  many  other  wheelmen  1  used  to 
think  that  a  brake  was  a  great  nuisance 
and  I  wore  out  several  pairs  of  shoes 
and  a  front  tire  rather  than  pay  a  dollar 
for  a  foot-brake.  But  experience  is  a 
great  teacher  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  in  another  season  the  majority  of 
riders  who  get  outside  of  city  limits  will 
use  some  form  of  brake  other  than  the 
soles  of  their  shoes. 

Cycle  Soldiering.  • 

The  superiority  of  the  bicycle  to  the 
horse  for  military  purposes  depends  on 
the  'condition  of  the  roads.  A  horse  can 
go  across  a  rough  field  and  a  bicycle  can 
not.  But  a  detachment  of  the  United 
States  army,  that  was  recently  sent  out 
on  an  experimental  trip  in  the  roughest 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country 
shows  that  the  possibilities  of  the  wdieel 
have  been  under  rather  than  over  es¬ 
timated.  The  men  rode  from  Fort  Mis¬ 
soula  to  the  mammoth  hot  springs  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  323  miles,  in  fifty- 
three  hours  of  actual  travel — a  thing  that 
no  horse  could  do.  They  had  to  toil  up 
hills,  over  sandy  trails,  ford  rivers  and 
had  a  head  wind  nearly  all  the  time. 


And  the  journey  will  be  continued  until 
a  thousand  miles  of  country  have  been 
traversed.  Each  man  took  rations,  rifle, 
cartridges,  cooking  utensils,  a  shelter 
tent,  blankets  and  extra  bicycle  parts, 
so  that  the  lightest  wrheel  wflth  its  outfit 
was  77 y%  pounds  in  weight. 


MISS  FOWLER,  OF  ENGLAND. 

Tlie  Well-Known  English  Lady 

Takes  a  Different  Stand  to  That  of 

Miss  Smith,  of  America. 

Among  the  many  women  in  England 
who  have  given  more  than  ordinary  at¬ 
tention  to  all  matters  wThich  concern  the 
good  of  women  in  genral,  the  name  of 
Miss  Powler  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
known.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  phy¬ 
sical  exercise  and  dress  reform  this  lady 
says  she  knows  as  a  “positive  fact”  that 
cycling  for  women  is  one  of  the  grandest 
reforms  for  them  that  has  ever  been 
started.  “Some  women,”  she  says,  “have 
hugged  the  idea  that  men  admired  small 
waists,  and  that  one  must  lace  tighter 
than  her  common  sense  or  comfort  wrnuld 
dictate.  But  the  programme  of  woman’s 
companionship  with  men  has  changed. 

“The  cycling  costume  is  healthful  be¬ 
cause  it  is  loose  and  unrestricted.  It  is 
the  key  to  hygienic  reform  in  women's 
dress.  I  believe  it  can  be  made  becoming 
without  being  in  the  least  masculine  or 
unwomanly. 

“In  all  reforms,  many  at  first  are  liable 
to  run  to  extremes,  but  in  time  things 
will  settle  down  and  women  will  keep 
within  their  strength.  Some  think  that 
morality  is  menaced  through  the  free¬ 
dom  given  girls.  I  think  this  is  the  last 
country  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  for  girls 
are  here  trained  to  look  after  themselves 
to  take  responsibilities  early,  and  if  they 
do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  their 
morals  while  on  their  wheels  they  will 
not  know  how  by  giving  up  the  bicycle.” 


New  Cycle  Lock. 

A  new  bicycle  lock  invented  by  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Milwaukee  is  placed  inside  the 
front  tubing  of  the  frame,  and  does  not 


mar  its  appearance.  It  is  cylindrical  in 
form,  one  inch  long,  and  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  rubber  washer  expanded 
against  the  side  of  the  tubing.  Locking 
and  unlocking  are  brought  about  with  a 
key,  which  engages  the  bolt,  forcing  it 
outward  or  inward,  locking  the  front 
wheel  at  an  angle,  thus  bringing  the  bi¬ 
cycle  out  of  operative  position.  The  de¬ 
vice  does  not  engage  either  spokes  or 
sprockets,  thereby  doing  away  with  pos¬ 
sible  injury  to  the  wheel  by  attempting 
to  ride  before  unlocking  the  machine. 
It  is  said  that  the  lock  cannot  be  harm¬ 
ed  by  hammering,  filing  or  by  the  use 
of  nippers.  It  is  also  said  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  “picked,"  and  that  it  weighs  less 
than  two  ounces. 


The  motor-carriage  built  by  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Carriage  and  Wagon  Company,  of 
66  Broadway,  New  York,  and  926  Drex- 
el  Building,  Philadelphia,  won  the  race 
at  Narragansett  Park,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Friday,  September  11,  making  the 
unprecedented  time  of  five  miles  in 
11  minutes  27  seconds,  or  26.27  miles 
per  hour,  beating  all  competitors  and 
previous  records. 

The  Cuban  societies  of  Philadelphia  in 
conjunction  with  some  patriotic  citizens 
have  arranged  a  grand  patriotic  demon¬ 
stration  and  festival  in  aid  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Cuban  army 
of  liberation,  at  Philadelphia  Washing¬ 
ton  Park,  on  September  21  and  22.  Any¬ 
one  desiring  to  aid  the  cause  can  obtain 
full  particulars  by  addressing  M.  T. 
Dominguez,  536  North  Nineteenth  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Carroll  B.  Jack,  the  well-known  pro¬ 
fessional,  whose  recent  victories  over 
Church,  Starbuck  and  other  local  cham¬ 
pions  stamps  him  as  the  “surprise  of  the 
year,”  has  joined  the  Fowler  team,  and 
with  the  change  there  seems  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  will  equal  if  not 
surpass  his  phenomenal  showing  of  the 
past  few  mouths.  As  an  amateur  rider 
Jack  is  the  beet  that  Reading  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  but  it  was  not  until  he  entered 
the  professional  arena  that  he  demon¬ 
strated  his  wonderful  ability  as  a  rider. 
Jack  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  and  honest 
racing  man,  and  Mr.  Emerson  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  securing  such  a  prize 
for  the  famous  Truss  Fowler  team. 
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THE  OLD  WAY. 


Our  Fathers  Had  a  Good  Time  on 
Wheels  Just  as  Tlieir  Sous  and 
Daughters  Have  To-day. 

_  “The  poor  horse,”  and  “the  poor  car¬ 
riage  ’  are  becoming  terms  applied  to 
tilings  which  are  supposeu  to  ue  getting 
tne  cola  snouiuer  Dy  reason  of  tne  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  bicycie.  The  cause  of  tne 
latter  has  been  taiien  up  by  Alinon 
Trash  Allis,  of  Homeilsviile,  A.  it.,  in 
tne  toilowing: 

SONCt  OF  THE  WHEELS. 

We  do  not  mean  the  bicycie,  with  boys  and 
gins  astride, 

As  nice  they  are,  doubtless,  for  a  jolly 
country  ride; 

We’re  speahin’  of  the  wagon  now,  in  which 
our  fathers  went. 

Before  the  "bike”  was  thought  of,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  content; 

A  cozy,  two-seat  wagon,  which  has  stood 
tne  test  of  time, 

For  spinnin’  on  the  level  roads  or  when 
tnere’s  hills  to  climb, 

Which  don’t  need  constant  watchin’  and  a 
steady  hand  to  guide, 

But  just  a-sittin’  at  your  ease,  enjoyin’  of 
your  ride. 

And  best  of  all  the  seasons  is  the  latter 
part  or  June, 

When  everything  in  nature  is  in  sweetest 
hind  of  tune, 

And  beauty  lurns  in  every  leaf  and  speaks 
from  nil!  and  vaie, 

And  iragrance-iauen  Dreezes  is  the  breath 
wnicn  you  inhale, 

And  fields  of  wavin’  emerald  salute  you 
as  you  pass, 

Set  round  vvim  noddin’  daisies,  which  are 
tmcKer  uian  tne  grass, 

While  horses  do  the  sweatin’,  if  it  chances 
to  be  not, 

And  you  can  ride  in  comfort,  whether 
‘•scorchers”  do  or  not. 

And  it  is  so  delightful,  when  one  wants  to 
take  a  wnin 

Across  a  sireLch  of  country  with  his  family 
or  nis  girl, 

For  business  or  for  pleasure,  just  to  strike 
a  piece  of  road 

Where  me  cobblestones  are  lying  thick  as 
warts  upon  a  toad, 

To  see  the  horses  stumble  and  to  feel  the 
wagon  bound, 

And  see  the  women  cling  to  keep  from 
ligntin'  on  the  ground, 

While  goin’  over  "thanK-you-marins,”  dug 
ouc  across  the  tiack, 

That  send  me  wagon  shy  ward  with  a  force 
to  make  it  crack. 

And  if  you  watched  the  wagon  you  could 
see  a  streak  of  hre. 

As  though  they  drove  a  trolley,  from  the 
cobbles  and  the  tire, 

And  you  could  hear  a  murmur  of  a  some¬ 
thin’  in  between 

The  joltin’  of  the  wagon — though  it  couldn’t 
quite  be  seen — 

Accordin’  to  the  trainin’  which  they  had 
when  they  were  young, 

Regardin’  what  expletives  they  could  slide 
from  off  the  tongue. 

But  ’twouldn’t  be  a  biessin’  in  the  wordin’ 
or  the  tones, 

On  the  farmer  who  had  worked  the  roads 
and  left  them  full  of  stones. 

But  riders  of  the  cycle,  when  they  come  to 
such  a  road. 

Have  only  one  alternative,  to  suddenly  un¬ 
load, 

And  steer  it  through  the  cobbles  while  they 
trudge  along  beside, 

While  he  who  goes  in  wagons  can  in¬ 
crease  his  grip  and  ride, 

And  listen  to  the  twitter  of  the  birds 
among  the  trees, 

And  snatch  up  beauty  everywhere  from 
everything  he  sees; 

While  riders  of  the  “bike”  employ  what 
leisure  they  can  get, 

From  grippin’  on  the  handle-bars  in  mostly 
wipin’  sweat. 

We  sing  about  the  wagon,  with  its  good, 
old-fashioned  tire, 

Which  never  gets  a  puncture,  though  it 
often  rolls  in  Are, 

And  doesn’t  need  pneumatic  pumps  and 
kits  for  quick  repair, 

And  never  leaves  you  “in  the  soup”  by 
losin’  out  its  air; 

Whose  riders  need  no  “sweaters,”  but  keep 
cool  on  any  grade, 

For  horses  work  the  pedals  while  they’re 
ridin’  in  the  shade. 


And  takin’  in  the  pleasant  views  that 
spread  on  every  side, 

And  do  not  have  to  work  their  way,  but 
rest  as  well  as  ride. 

We  haven’t  any  quarrel  with  the  folks  who 
ride  the  “bike” 

For  goin’  on  their  pleasure  trips  in  any 
way  they  like, 

By  “scorchin’  ”  on  the  level  and  by  walkin’ 
up  the  hills, 

And  coastin’  down  at  such  a  speed  as  gives 
the  fences  chills. 

Deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature  which  is  singiu’ 
in  the  ear 

Of  such  as  have  the  leisure  and  responsive¬ 
ness  to  hear, 

And  blind  to  all  but  just  the  road  and  what 
they  sit  astride, 

But  we  prnfer  the  wagon  for  a  jolly 
country  ride. 


13,068  Cycles  Stolen  in  ’95. 


Fourteen  scorchers  were  arrested  and 
fined  in  Brooklyn  on  last  Sunday.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  the  fast  riding  of 
cyclers  in  cities  can  be  prevented. 

The  German  bicycle  manufacturers, 
it  seems,  are  resorting  to  bulldozing  meth¬ 
ods  to  suppress  an  American  whose 
“bikes”  are  pushing  theirs  out  of  the 
market.  The  result  will  no  doubt  be  in 
accord  with  the  universal  rule  in  such 
cases,  and  Yankee-made  wheels  will  be 
bought  more  extensively  by  the  Teutons 
than  ever. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  WE  PLATES _ 

With  name  beautifully  engraved,  35  cts. 
Any  one  can  put  them  on.  Agents  wanted. 


All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  .Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L.  A.  W. 
Agents  wanted. 


Dainpinan’s  Police  Pension  Fund” 
Race  Meet. 

Thursday,  September  24,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  date  for  the  Police  Pension 
Fund  meet,  to  take  place  on  Tioga 
Track.  The  programme  of  events  is  as 
follows: 

AMATEUR  EVENTS. 

One  mile  novice,  three  prizes. 

Half-mile  handicap,  four  prizes'. 

Five  mile  handicap,  five  prizes. 

PROFESSIONAL  EVENTS. 

One  mile  handicap,  $25,  $15,  $7,  $3, 

$2,  $1. 

One  hour  paced,  $50,  $30,  $20,  $10,  $5, 
$3,  $2,  $1. 

POLICE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

One  mile,  three  prizes. 

Five  mile,  three  prizes. 

Entrance  fee  $1.00  for  first  event  and 
50  cents  for  each  succeeding  event.  En¬ 
tries  close  September  19,  and  should  be 
sent  to  F.  M.  Dampman,  1227  Market 
street,  Philadelphia. 


Tliis  Is  So. 

Man  fain  would  live  and  happy  be, 
And  joyful  onward  roll; 

But  the  condition  of  his  stomach 
Very  oft  affects  his  soul. 

And  it  makes  him  dull  and  stupid, 

And  hateful  of  all  he  sees; 

He  gets  tired  of  all  around  him, 

And  nothing  with  him  agrees. 

There’s  a  remedy  that’s  near-  at  hand 
To  kill  such  dismal  spell, 

It’s  an  article  called  YUCATAN, 

Just  chew  it  and  get  well. 

White’s  Yucatan  Gum  is  5  cents  a  pack¬ 
age.  For  sale  at  all  durg  stores  and  con¬ 
fectioneries.  Buy  only  that  sealed  with  a 
yellow  band. 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  asks:  “What 
is  the  cause  of  the  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  bicycle  collisions,  falls  and  other 
serious  accidents  in  the  past  few  days? 
Are  the  wheels  becoming  too  numerous 
for  the  narrowness  of  streets,  or  are 
riders  becoming  careless?”  Old  riders 
are  not  careless  generally  speaking,  but 
new  riders  may  be.  Old  riders  may  be¬ 
come  reckless,  however,  and  there  is  a 
phenonemal  number  of  new  riders  at 
present. 


BROOKS  ODOMETER  CO.  -  -  Lowell,  flass. 


N.  C.  DUX N, 

6  &  8  flth  Siiftfa  St.,  PHila. 


Agents  for 


Mo  inner.  Cycle  Fittings 
Slam's  Puncture  Proof  liies 


Wheels  built  to  order  and  repaired. 


unctudne 


...JVIAi^E  YOUR  OWJ4 

...SAVE  mOJJEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market. 

FORHULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 


Hddress  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 


Glens  Falls,  J4.  Y.,  H.  S.  A. 


SMITH'S  IDEAL  BOOT 


For  Lady  Cyclists. 


Leggings  and  shoe  all 
in  one.  Comfortable, 
light  in  weight,  neat, 
pretty,  glove  fitting, 
first  class  goods,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Any  height  you  wish 
14  to  18  inches,  black, 
tan  and  brown. 

Price  four  (4)  to  seven 
(7)  Dollars. 

Made  to  Order  Only. 

For  the»convenience 
of  our  friends  we  have 
added  a  department 
for  the  repair  of  Mens 
Bicycle  Shoes. 

Half  Soleing  and 
Heeling  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Smith's  Elec¬ 
tric  Sole”  for  the  Rat 
Trap  pedal,  $1.00  to 

$1,25 


n.  A.  SniTH  &  SON, 

Manufacturer  of  Bicycle,  Gymnasium  and 
Outing  Shoes, _ _ 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Phlla. 
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The  Scorcher. 

Thin  as  a  specter,  with  sallow  com¬ 
plexion, 

Senseless  and  swift  as  a  bolt  from  the 
bow, 

Hotly  disdaining  to  choose  his  direction, 

See  him  in  motion’s  delirium  go. 

He  recks  not  of  victims  all  bruised  and 
disjointed; 

He  sees  hut  the  dust  that  is  raised  by 
his  toy. 

His  course  all  depends  upon  how  he  is 
pointed; 

To  pedal  alone  is  his  life  and  his  joy. 

The  stream  with  its  singing  no  soft  mood 
tenders ; 

In  vain  wave  the  fields  where  the 
clover  is  sweet; 

He  sees  not  the  forest  and  sky  with 
their  splendors; 

He  only  exists  in  his  ankles  and  feet. 

— Washington  Star. 


How  It  la  Done. 

“I  wonder  where  on  earth  the  money 
comes  from  to  pay  for  all  these  wheels?” 
said  the  first  passenger. 

“You  are  not  the  only  one  who  won¬ 
ders  about  it,”  said  the  other  passenger. 
“It’s  an  every-day  conundrum  with  a 
host  of  people.  I  wondered  at  it  myself 
until  a  day  or  two  ago.  Then  I  found 
out  something  that  set  me  to  calcutating. 
We  have  an  office  boy  and  pay  him  $7 
a  week — every  cent  he’s  worth.  A  day 
or  two  ago  he  came  upstairs  carrying  a 
brand  new  wheel. 

“  ‘Whose  wheel,  Jimmie?*  I  asked. 

“  ‘Mine,’  he  answered.  ‘Ain’t  she  a 
bute?  High  grade,  you  know.  Cost  a 
hundred  plunks.’ 

“  ‘Yours?’  I  echoed.  ‘How  can  you 
afford  a  $100  wheel?’ 

“  ‘Easy,’  he  answered.  ‘Installment, 
you  know.  Five  plunks  down,  and  five 
a  month  till  she’s  paid  for.’ 

“And  that’s  how  it  happened  that  a 
$7-a-week  boy  can  secure  a  $100  wheel. 
And  I  guess  you’ll  find  that’s  only  one 
case  in  a  thousand  of  the  same  sort.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


His  Imagination. 

Walker — “Your  claim  that  you  save 
from  60  cents  to  $1  car  fare  every  day 
is  simply  ridiculous.  You  never  averag¬ 
ed  more  than  two  car  rides  a  day.” 

Wheeler— “My  dear  boy,  you  don’t  un¬ 
derstand.  Every  time  I  go  out  on  my 
wheel — and  that  comes  to  ten  to  twenty 
times — I  just  imagine  that  I  would  have 
taken  a  car.” — Indianapolis  Journal 


§100  Reward  §100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to  cure 
in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh 
being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foan- 
dation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  pa¬ 
tient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work. 
The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers  that  they  offer  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Friction  of  Pneumatic  Tires. 

Some  experiments  on  the  pneumatic 
tire,  described  by  M.  Michelin  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  French  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  showed  that  on  a  very 
hard  and  smooth  surface  and  a  very 
slow  speed  there  was  little  or  no  ad¬ 
vantage,  so  far  as  friction  was  concern¬ 
ed,  in  the  pneumatic  system.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  pace  was  increased  the 
pneumatic  tire  quickly  asserted  its  su¬ 
premacy,  its  superiority  being  still  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  in  the  case  of  bad  roads. 
These  results  are,  of  course,  quite  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  theory  of  rolling  fric¬ 
tion. 


Extremely  Practical. 

He  was  lying  on  the  pavement  with  a 
crowd  about  him.  His  pale  face  was 
upturned  to  the  blue  sky.  He  breathed 
heavily  and  at  long  intervals. 

A  stout  man  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  and  stooped  above  tfie  recum¬ 
bent  form. 

“Stand  back,”  he  said,  “he  needs  air.” 

The  crowd  yielded  slowly. 

“I  tell  you,”  the  stout  man  sharply 
cried,  “the  man  must  have  air!” 

There  was  a  little  confusion  in  the 
crowd.  A  young  fellow  in  a  natty  bi¬ 
cycle  suit  and  loud  golfers  pressed  his 
way  forward. 

“Heah,”  he  said,  “try  this  on  the  poor 
fellah!” 

And  he  handed  the  stout  man  a  bicycle 
pump. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT. 

FLEERS 

GU^U-t^OHR 
Gtim, 

The  Finest  Gum  JVTade. 

Fleer’s 

G"UKo,a  Gum 

GIVES  ENDURANCE. 

MIL E  POSTS  FLY  BY  WHEN  YOU  CHEW  IT. 

If  your  Dealer  or  Club  Steward  don’t  sell  it — send  us  twenty-five 
cents  and  we  will  mail  you  six  Sample  packages, 
neatly  boxed. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

107-109  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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In  Pastoi*al  England. 

One  of  our  bishops  makes  complaint  that 
cyclists  will  not  go  to  church; 

They  go  for  Sunday  rides,  he  says,  and 
leave  their  shepherds  in  the  lurch; 
But  if  this  truly  be  the  case,  and  Sunday 
cycling  is  a  passion. 

Why  don’t  our  clergymen  attempt  to  cope 
with  it  in  Yankee  fashion? 

For  in  America,  it  seems,  when  cyclers 
go  for  Sunday  “spins,” 

An  agile  parson  with  them  rides  and  when 
they  halt  his  turn  begins; 

For,  as  in  sylvan  shades  they  sit  to  rest, 
or,  perhaps,  a  tire  to  mend, 

He  gives  them  from  some  telling  test  the 
special  sermon  he  has  penn’d. 

An  excellent  idea  this!  Why  not  in  Eng¬ 
land.  too,  prepare 

A  corps  of  zealous  athlete  priests  ready  to 
cycle  anywhere? 

Why  not  equip  a  curate  band  to  “wheel” 
away  as  Sunday  dawns, 

And  preach  a  fitting  homily,  between  the 
sets  on  tennis  lawns? 

Nay,  why  should  not  some  ardent  soul, 
such  as  from  peril  never  shrinks, 

Go  forth  and  press  the  claims  of  truth  on 
those  who  golf  on  famous  links? 
Chiding  the  men  who  hoast  that  they  have 
been  right  round  in  seventy-eight, 
And  bidding  them  a  warning  take  from  An¬ 
anias’  sad  fate! 

Then  might  our  clergy  find  again  the  stray¬ 
ing  sheep  they’d  lost  so  long. 

And  strengthen  otheis’  morals  whilst  they 
make  their  own  weak  muscles  strong; 
And  bishops  would  not  have  to  mourn  each 
time  the  bells  rang  in  the  steeple, 
That  people  did  Lot  seek  the  church — for 
then  the  church  would  seek  the  peo¬ 
ple!  — Els  change. 


RIDING  EDUCATION. 


The  Ankle  Motion  is  an  Accom¬ 
plishment  to  be  Desired. 

To  those  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  pastime  of  cycling  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  average  rider  cares  to 
go  into  it,  the  following  article  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club 
Gazette,  of  England,  by  C.  W.  Brown, 
will  be  interesting.  It  is  written  for 
those  who  have  the  desire  to  become 
finished  riders. 

This  month  I  propose  to  diverge  some¬ 
what  from  the  mechanical  portion  of 
cycling  in  order  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  points  arising  in  practical  riding. 
This  subject  is  a  very  wide  one,  wider 
indeed  than  the  actual  mechanical  part 
of  the  pastime.  In  addition  it  presents 
many  difficulties  which  do  not  arise  in 
the  description  of  machine  construction 
or  in  criticism  upon  that.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the 
exact  position  most  suitable  for  cycling, 
and  although  I  may  say  what  experience 
has  taught  me  to  be  the  best  generally, 
and  for  myself  in  particular,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  prove  that  it  is  better  for  other  peo¬ 
ple,  or  even  entirely  suitable  for  them. 
With  mechanical  details  it  is  different; 
for  instance,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
proving  the  superiority  of  disc  adjusting 
hubs,  or  the  disadvantages  of  short 
heads.  However,  I  am,  at  the  request 
of  several  members,  this  month  dealing 
with  questions  of  a  most  controversial 
nature,  and  I  may  remark  that  I  am 
simply  going  to  deal  with  facte  and 
knowledge  gained  by  an  experience  of 
some  70,000  miles  of  riding  on  all  kinds 
of  machines  and  all  conditions  of  roads. 

There  are  a  great  many  cyclists  who 


never  get  the  best  results  out  of  their 
machines,  because  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  adjust  the  saddle  and  handle¬ 
bars  in  such  a  manner  that  the  best  use 
can  be  made  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
and  body.  Far  too  many  ride  with  the 
saddles  so  low  that  their  knees  are  con¬ 
siderably  bent  when  the  pedals  are  at 
their  lowrest  point.  This  is  a  grave  mis¬ 
take,  because  when  the  leg  is  very  much 
bent  it  cannot  exert  its  full  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  saddle  must  not  be 
placed  so  high  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  pedals  when  the  ankles 
are  properly  used  unless  the  knee  be 
quite  straightened.  If  the  leg  is  really 
straightened  every  time  the  cranks  re¬ 
volve  the  action  will  be  more  or  less 
jerky,  and  that  smoothness  of  running 
and  evenness  of  motion  which  should 
mark  the  rotary  action,  and  at  once 
stamps  it  as  immeasurably  ahead  of 
levers,  will  be  lost.  It  is  a  good  thing 
when  adjusting  the  height  of  a  saddle 
to  sit  upright  on  the  machine,  and  with 
the  knee  quite  straight  to  place  the  foot 
upon  the  pedal  when  the  latter  is  at  its 
lowest  point.  The  foot  should  then  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  leg,  i.  e.,  as  if  the 
ankle  were  stiff.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  if  the  ankle  be  moved  so  that  the 
foot  be  pointed  downwards  the  toe  can 
be  placed  just  under  the  pedal.  If  the 
leg  be  then  lifted  without  bending  the 
ankle  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  rested 
upon  the  pedal  it  will  be  found  that  the 
knee  will  be  very  slightly  bent,  as  it 
should  be  even  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stroke,  when  the  rider  ankles  properly. 

This  question  of  ankling  is  one  little 
understood  by  the  average  rider,  and  as 
it  constitutes  the  most  important  part 
of  a  cycling  education  I  shall  devote 
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some  space  to  it.  The  merits  of  ankling 
cannot  be  over-rated,  for  when  once  the 
art  is  acquired  it  will  enable  the  weakly 
rider  to  more  than  hold  his  own  against 
the  strongest  man  who  has  not  learned 
the  art.  Moreover,  it  will  enable  the  cy¬ 
clist  to  use  a  far  lighter  machine,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  mount  being  a  full  road¬ 
ster,  will  greatly  prolong  its  life.  Hills 
which  have  before  been  irksome  will  no 
longer  have  terrors,  and  the  desire  for 
a  two-speed  gear  will  disappear  from  all 
but  the  most  weakly.  Speed  on  the  level 
will  be  wonderfully  increased  with  the 
same  amount  of  exertion,  and  that  dread¬ 
ful  thing  the  dead  centre,  which  we  al¬ 
ways  hear  so  much  about  at  the  shows, 
will  prove  to  be  a  myth  existing  only 


in  the  cranky  minds  of  the  faddists  and 
the  ignorant  inventors.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  ankling  can  be 
learned  in  a  day,  or  in  a  week;  some 
people  acquire  it  almost  naturally,  but 
others  take  months  of  patient  practice 
and  perseverance  before  the  proper  use 
of  the  ankles  when  riding  becomes  a 
second  nature.  Fig.  62  is  a  diagram 
which  clearly  demonstrates  the  theory 
and  practice  of  ankling.  The  dotted 
circle  AA  shows  the  path  of  the  pedal 
Bl,  B2,  B3,  B4,  which  is  shown  at  four 
points.  CD  is  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  crank  axle  to  the  saddle, 
and  when  the  pedal  is  at  the  point  Bl 
it  is  usually  said  to  be  at  the  dead  centre. 
Now,  were  the  bicycle  propelled  by  a 
motor  or  by  any  fixed  engine  this  dead 
centre  would  exist,  and  the  power  ap¬ 
plied  along  the  line  CD  would  not  drive 
the  machine.  But  the  bicycle  is  driven 
by  the  human  leg,  which  in  complexity 
of  construction  and  adaptability  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
steam  engine.  A  good  rider  can  sit  upon 
a  tricycle  with  the  pedals  at  dead  centre, 
and  can  start  the  machine  almost  as  eas¬ 
ily  as  if  the  cranks  were  at  full  power. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  drop  the  heel  as 
shown  at  Bl,  and,  when  the  ankle  is 
bent  and  the  toe  turned,  up,  to  press 
downward  and  at  the  same  time  exert 
power  to  straighten  the  ankle  without 
lifting  the  leg.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  pedal  will  be  pushed  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  As  the  crank 
descends  to  the  point  B2,  where  it  will 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  power  applied 
along  the  line  CD,  the  ankle  must  gradu¬ 
ally  assume  its  normal  position,  the  foot 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  leg.  Shortly 
after  the  point  B2  is  passed  the  ankle 
must  be  bent  and  the  toe  pointed  down¬ 
ward,  the  bending  being  slight  at  first 
and  continuing  to  increase  until  the  toe 
is  considerably  depressed  by  the  time  the 
pedal  reaches  the  point  B3,  or  the  lower 
dead  centre.  When  the  machine  is  sta¬ 
tionary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tricycle  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  started  at  the  dead  centre, 
the  leg  may  be  pulled  upwards,  the  toe 
exerting  a  clawing  power  upon  the  pedal, 
and  so  helping  the  other  foot,  which  will 
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then  be  in  the  position  Bl,  to  move  the 
cranks.  The  power  of  this  clawing  ac- 
tiofi  ie,  however,  by  no  means  so  great 
as  that  exercised  by  the  ankling  at  the 
top  of  the  stroke,  and  is  practically  only 
useful  for  starting  a  tricycle,  or  when 
riding  a  very  steep  hill.  In  average  rid¬ 
ing  it  is  as  much  as  the  rider  can  do  to 
lift  the  leg  fast  enough,  let  alone  pulling 
up  the  pedal  with  it.  As  the  leg  is 
raised  the  ankle  should  be  straightened 
until  the  foot  is  in  the  position  shown  at 
B4,  thence  as  the  pedal  ascends  the  an¬ 
kle  may  be  bent,  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  do  this  too  quickly,  and 
the  pedal  must  be  at  the  dead  centre  Bl 
before  useful  power  can  be  applied — para¬ 
doxical  as  this  may  seem.  This  is  all 
very  simple  in  theory,  but  in  practice 
it  requires  much  care  and  thought  until 
one  day  the  rider  finds  that  he  cannot 
ride  a  bicycle  without  ankling.  When 
that  day  arrives  he  is  really  a  cyclist; 
until  it  arrives  he  is  merely  one  of  those 
people  who  sit  on  a  cycle  and  propel  it; 
they  never  ride  it,  although  a  great 
many  of  them  think  that  they  do. 

How  to  learn  to  ankle  is  a  question  of 
some  difficulty.  It  is  generally  best  to 
practice  with  one  foot  at  a  time,  riding 
slowly  and  giving  great  attention  to  the 
movement.  In  a  short  time  the  benefit 
will  be  felt  and  then  the  other  foot  may 
be  trained.  The  great  essential  is  that 
the  ball  of  the  foot  must  be  upon  the 
pedal;  you  cannot  ankle  (and  therefore 
cannot  ride  a  cycle)  with  the  pedal  close 
to  your  heel.  If  a  person  succeeds  in 
getting  along  in  this  position  it  merely 
proves  that  he  or  she  is  possessed  of  so 
much  brute  strength  running  to  waste,  so 
to  speak. 

With  good  ankling  and  a  reasonable 
gear  the  body  of  the  rider  should  be 
kept  fairly  stationary.  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  absolutely  no  give, 
because  that  would  mean  a  stiffness 
which  would  not  be  compatible  with  the 
freedom  of  action  which  always  charac¬ 
terizes  the  good  rider;  but  there  should 
be  no  swaying  from  side  to  side  and  no 
lateral  movement  of  the  shoulders. 
When  speed  is  the  object  a  forward 


position  must  be  given  to  the  body, 
the  principal  reason  for  which  is  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  atmospheric 
resistance.  The-  position  of  the  saddle 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ankle  action: 
for  instance,  suppose  that  the  saddle  be 
vertical,  as  used  by  some  people,  the 
line  CD  in  Fig.  62  will  be  more  vertical 
and  the  points  of  the  pedal  will  be  sim¬ 
ply  moved  further  round  the  dotted 
circle:  a  man  could  ankle  just  as  well 
lying  on  his  back,  in  which  case  the  line 
CD  would  be  horizontal.  The  only  mis¬ 
take  in  having  the  saddle  vertical  is 
that  comparatively  little  power  can  be 
applied  to  the  pedals,  except  by  pulling 
at  the  handles.  The  weight  of  the  rider 
— which  the  advocates  of  a  vertical  po¬ 
sition  think  so  much  of — is  not  sufficient 
to  drive  him  up  a  hill,  but  if  the  saddle 
be  placed  so  that  the  centre  is  some 
eight  or  nine  inches  behind  the  crank 
axle,  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  pow¬ 
er  can  be  applied  which  is  lost  when  the 
saddle  is  vertical,  since  the  mere  step¬ 
ping  upon  the  pedals  alternately,  as  many 
do,  will  when  the  resistance  becomes 
sufficient— as  it  will  do  on  even  mod¬ 
erate  hills — tend  to  lift  the  rider  out 
of  the  saddle  rather  than  to  drive  the 
machine.  Of  course  this  can  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  pulling  at  the  handles,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  last  resources  on  a  very 
bad  hill  and  far  too  exhausting  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  continue  for  long. 

This  question  of  vertical  position  is 
one  of  much  controversy.  Years  ago 
it  was  thought  correct,  and  then  a  move¬ 
ment  arose  in  favor  of  a  moderately 
backward  position.  This  was  in  turn 
exaggerated  until  it  became  ridiculous. 
Now  we  have  returned  somewhat  to  the 
old  error  of  too  forward  a  position.  The 
Coventry  makers  have  been  responsible 
for  this,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  blame 
must  also  be  given  to  the  racing  man. 
He,  as  a  rule,  doesn’t  know  what  is 
good  for  him,  and  consequently  rides 
anything,  but  I  am  writing  of  cycles  for 
reasonable  beings  who  use  their  ma¬ 
chines  for  road  work.  If  a  man  ankles 
properly — this  is  the  great  thing — he  will 
find  that  the  saddle  placed  a  medium 


distance  back  will  give  the  best  results. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  han¬ 
dles  much  may  be  said.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  draw  wrath  upon  my  head  by  the 
remarks  I  am  going  to  make,  but  I  refer 
the  wrathful  one  to  my  preface.  To 
come  to  the  point,  I  maintain  that  the 
majority  of  novices  have  their  handles 
as  ridiculously  high  as  the  racing  man 
has  them  low.  For  absolute  speed  a 
low  bar  is  no  doubt  desirable,  but  there 
is  a  medium.  A  man  cannot  ride  a 
cycle  properly  with  the  handles  level 
with  his  chin.  Ladies  are  the  worst 
aggressors  in  this  line,  and  their  par¬ 
tiality  for  curved  up  bars  is  truly  de¬ 
plorable.  I  am  the  last  to  advocate 
the  hump-backed  crouch  for  general  rid¬ 
ing — useful  as  it  undoubtedly  is  for 
speed— but  when  the  handle  bar  of  a 
machine  is  placed  so  high  that  the  rid¬ 
er’s  elbows  are  bent  at  nearly  right  an¬ 
gles  the  absurdity  is  easy  to  see.  To  ride 
a  cycle  well  and  gracefully  the  body 
must  have  slightly  forward  poise,  quite 
different  from  a  crouch  or  stoop.  When 
in  this  position  the  handles  should  be 
just  high  enough  for  the  hands  to  grasp 
them  easily  when  the  elbows  are  very 
slightly  bent.  This  bending  of  the  arm 
is  only  a  natural  position,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  cut  of  the  sleeve  of  a  coat 
before  it  is  made  up.  Moreover,  a 
slight  natural  spring  is  given  in  this 
manner  which  greatly  intercepts  the 
vibration  arising  from  the  wheel. 

The  position  of  the  handles  relatively 
to  the  ground  I  have  dealt  with  before 
in  my  Notes  on  the  Shows,  but  I  may 
once  more  point  out  that  the  handles 
themselves  should  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  head,  and  not  parallel  with  the 
ground,  as  so  many  manufacturers  are 
now  placing  them.  The  latter  position 
causes  the  wrists  to  be  bent  unnaturally, 
and  yet  a  very  great  many  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  being  turned  out  this  year  are 
fitted  with  handle  bars  of  this  pattern. 
The  question  of  lateral  adjustment  of 
the  bar  is  not  a  material  one.  Such 
an  adjustment  may  be  useful 
in  demonstrating  the  discomfort 
of  a  “set”  of  handle  which  does 
not  accord  with  the  natural  position  of 
the  wrists,  but  once  a  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion  is  obtained,  a  fixed  bar  with  the 
handles  in  that  position  will  meet  all 
possible  requirements. 
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^^-MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  WHEELER  SADDLE  CO. 


The  Nattiest,  Easiest  and  most 
Correct  Saddle  for  Women 


.Detroit,  Mich.... 
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White  Shirts 

—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 
Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


FOR  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue— two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


AUCTION 

Our  facilities  for  disposing  of  iquantities  of 
wheels  for  manufacturers  are  unsurpassed.  Our 
Monday  and  Wednesday  sales  are  always  largely 
attended.  We  solicit  correspondeuce  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  with  overstock  of  wheels 
on  which  they  wish  quick  returns. 

THOS.  BIRCH’S  SONS,  Auctioneers, 
mo  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  E.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted — To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
ail  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
partB  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50e.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


|  iFOR  SALE.-  One  vulcanizer  andtwo  enam¬ 
eling  ovens.  Fitted  for  gas  or  gasoline.  Write 
quick.  Wili-ky  &  Oakley,  Bicycle  Repairers 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


{floodbapy’s  Dry  Imbricator  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant  Use  as  a  brush  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford, Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  IflflflSFIEbD, 

1421  Ridge  Av*.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstovn  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Lid 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Onamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 

Rational  Qeealeomania  Qo. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 


‘  THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship 
Fully  Guaranteed. 
Specifications  to  your 
oritr  if  desired. 

All  wh.  els  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  it 
desired. 


Made  by 


AS"Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 

Trafford  Special  for  '96 


THE  WROUGHT  IRON  NOVELTY  CO., 

50  N.  23rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


W|l.  twfoRD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 


THE 

Nrtionrl  HIrtte  Spelter. 


SDeoIal  attention  oald  to  Reoalrlna. 


caTry  in  stock 

EVERYTHING 

YOU  NEED 

-  Build  OR  Repair  * 

BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.HainesCo. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PH  ILADE  LPHIA. 


A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  80  tons  per  day  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  of  con¬ 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

Rational  Ore  &  Reduction  Co., 

5625  Cheltenham  Ave., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturer*  of  Furnaoes  for  Nickel,  Copper  Sliver 
and  Lead  Ores. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING, 


*INTIL  THE  MILLENNIUM 

arrives,  poor,  frail  humanity  wiU  be  afflicted  with  in¬ 
firmities  of  one  kind  or  another — until  that  time 
absolute  perfection  will  be  impossible.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  in  poor  health—.in 
other  words,  that  sickness  and  disease  are  the  results 
of  our  own  indiscretion — that  we  might  live  instead 
of  three  score  years  and  ten.  as  the  Bible  tells  us  is 
the  allotted  age  of  man—  to  many,  very  many  more 
years  than  that  if  we  were  extra  careful  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  our  bodies. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  with  the  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  shoeing  the  population— 
from  the  old-time  “individual  lasts”  made  to  tit  the 
shape  of  one’s  feet,  upon  which  the  old-time  shoe¬ 
maker  manufactured  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoe=>,  to  the 
present  system  in  vogue  of  ready-made  shoes— that 
the  change  in  this  one  article  alone  has  really  been 
the  cause  of  a  g  eat  deal  of  discomfort  to  us  all  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old-time  “last,”  when 
properly  made,  was  the  true  me' hod  of  fittiug  one’s 
feet.  To-day  we  go  into  one  of  the  fine  shoe  stores 
and  there  we  are  “supposed”  to  be  fitted-  -but  in 
reality,  we  take  a  half  size  larger  shoe  tnan  we 
shouid,  for  fear  that  if  we  take  a  little  smaller,  we 
would  be  “cramped.”  Now,  it  is  just  as  bad  to  have 
a  shoe  that  is  a  ittle  too  large  as  one  that  cramps 
the  foot.  The  motion  of  the  foot  in  the  shoe,  rubbing 
against  the  leather,  makes  the  skin  callous,  and  in  a 
very  little  while  a  corn  is  the  result.  Well,  what 
next,  ?  The  “A-Com  Salve”  by  all  means  is  the  next 
thing  you  want.  Proper  application  of  thit  particu¬ 
lar  make  of  salve  will  do  wonders  for  you.  follow 
the  printed  instructions  exactly,  and  in  a  little  while 
that  hard  surface  which  has  been  formed  on  the 
skin  will  have  disappeared.  There  are  many  salves 
but  if  you  take  our  advice,  insist  upon  “  A-Corn 
Salve.”  We  know  what  it  is  doing  for  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  peopie  to-day  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  t-alves  are  doing.  This 
is  a  certainity.  We  would  advise  taking  no  risks  in 
the  matter— for  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  so. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN  I  NO  POISON  I 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  6IANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 


READ  THIS  ! 

A  well  known  Philadelphia  manufacturer  of  steel  frame  bicycles  and  tandems  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  the  strength  of  our  wood  frame  wheel  with  forks  of  the  same  material.  In  a  test  ride  he 
accidently  collided  with  a  stone  pile  and  was  thrown  over  the  handle  bar.  Several  spokes  of  the 
front  wheel  were  broken,  dhe  cyclometer  was  wrecked,  but  the  fork  remained  intact.  One  such 
experience  is  better  than  valumt  s  of  talking. 

The  “FLEETWOOD,”  The  “BEEBE,”  and  The  “HUSEBY.” 

WOOD  FRAME  BICYCLES  are  the  coming  Wheels  for  1897.  The  strongest  and  easiest  to  ride. 
Agents  wanted.  Jobbers  in  dealers’  supplies.  Wholesale  headquarters  for  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

JAMES  ALLSOPP,  620  W.  Lehigh  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MOO  chfa“"on 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good,  reliable  bicycle,  one  that  can  be  depended 
upon  under  all  circumstances,  we  would  ask  you  to  examine  the  CHAMPION 
FLYER.  We  are  sure  you  will  go  no  further.  Our  wheel  is  not  a  cheap  one, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  designed  to  compete  with  the  many  low  priced  wheels 
that  are  on  the  market;  but  to  those  who  prefer  safety  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  possessing  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism  a  most  desireable  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  wish  is  now  afforded.  No  wheel  ever  presented  to  the  public 
combines  in  a  higher  degree  the  three  great  e  ements  of  safety,  speed  and 
comfort.  In  every  point  it  represents  the  highest  degree  of  mechanical  skill, 
combined  with  scientific  knowledge,  which  alone  can  produce  the  highest 
standard  of  mechanism. 

We  invite  the  public,  especially  those  who  are  looking  for  the  best  in  this 
line,  to  call  at  our  factory  and  examine  our  wheel  as  well  as  the  materials 
which  enter  into  its  construction. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Factory ,  N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DO  YOU  WANT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustworthy  Service  at  low  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $ 2.00 ;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 


Rooms  9,  10,  11,  13,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS. 


.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Simplex 


[patented] 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOPI  - 

with  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 

IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT.  PRICE,  $1.75 

SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  FOR  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  OF  PLUGS 

Electric  Cloth  will  clean  Everything  Tiy  It  on  your  Dirty  Cork  Handles 
Send  10  cts.  for  Sample  Cloth.  Descriptive  Circular  Free. 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 
No.  1004  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE. 
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YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  Half-inch  high,  for  10c., 
or  the  half-inch  initials  only  for  5c. 
Fnll  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  Ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c. ;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO..  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 
YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 


♦♦♦ 


(Jowttfcttictrt  (Setter*! 
*|[ttsttrmtce 


•  •  •  of  •  J  Haptfoph 

Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

OENERAL  AGENT. 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


Don’t  Ride  a  Bicycle-- 

until  you  have  it  Lubricated  with 
Maxfield’s  Bicycle  Grease.  The 
secret  of  an  easy  runn  mg  wheel.  One 
year’s  run  with  a  single  application 
without  a  drop  of  oil.  Wheel  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

FLOYD  D.  MAXFIELD, 

35  North  7th  Street,  -  Philada, 


Get  your  hooks  in 


The  “Quaker  City”  i%  inch  Tubing, 

Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  $45 

The  “Pennsylvania”  i%  and  inch 

Tnbing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  $5° 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade,  -  $85  &  $100 

PENN  5ICVCI9E  CO/WPANy, 

H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest.  —  10/10  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement  1 


Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States, 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 

Hltohoook  Specialty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


◄  UA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAl  ► 

◄ 

* 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights  L 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description  F 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates.  J 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT-  ^ 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years'  experience.  ► 
Highest  references.  Send  ns  model,  sketch  or  Photo.  ► 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report  ► 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE  > 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When  > 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  you  with-  b 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of  Z 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon  ^ 
This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  hook  ^ 


request. 

published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE. 


H.  B.  WILLSON  4  CO  Patent  Solicitors, 


Le  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  ► 


YTjrvyYYfTVVTWVVVVVTm^ 


► 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
— not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 


GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ANTAL-MIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( MIDY 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  dll  druggists. 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  NAME  DENIES 

with  name  engraved  on  the  same  for  50c.  prepaid 
to  any  address. 

C.  H.  WOLFF, 

179  William  Street.  New  York. 

Mfr.  of  Bicycle  Name  Plates  for  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 


-%-ALL  THE  DEALERS  SAY^ 


is  the  strongest  and 
easiest  to  true  up. 

It.  E.  WflltTOJl,  flgt.,  Smarthmope,  Pa. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
he  delivered  regularly  to  yonr  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1232  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 


/ 
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...THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 


WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 


Single  Lens, “price  $3.00. 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 

A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


ForjSale  by  all... 


CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Double  Lens,  price  $5.00. 


SH7TRPLESS  &  iflf 7TTTS.  Mhkers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

—  PHILADELPHIA 


A  TTtflVOH  !  / 

Riders  using  Plugine  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  tires,  need¬ 
ing  repairs,  to  us  and  not  to  the  manufacturer.  The  Plugine  guaran¬ 
tee  will  not  be  withdrawn.  We  don’t  play  fast  and  loose.  We  only 
ask  that  you  pay  express  charges. 


The  Plbgihe  Copipwiy, 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

Ohio 


Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 
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Fall  Bicycle  Suits- ' v, 


— beautiful  styles  in  excellent  clotbs  have 
j  ust  been  placed  on  sale  at  three  prices  that 
cannot  be  equalled  elsewhere,  viz  ; 

$3-75>  $5#®®  and  $6.50* 

The  suits  are  sewed  throughout  with 
silk  and  are  perfect  in  fit.  The  bloomers 
have  two  hip,  two  side  and  two  watch  pock¬ 
ets  and  are  reinforced.  The  coats  have  four 
patch  pockets,  buttoned,  and  the  seams  are 
piped. 


Samples  of  cloths  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Honey  refunded  if  suits  are  not  satisfactory. 

In  ordering  suits ,  send  chest  and  waist  measure. 

Golf  Bicycle  Hose — 

50  cents  to  $£. 50,  per  pair. 

Turtle  Neck  Sweaters — 

Men’s,  $£.50  and  $3.75; 
Boys’,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  13.  Philadelphia,  September  25,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


Miss  Sprocket,  (Looking  Back) — “Not  hurt  are  you  Doll?” 

Dolly,— “Bless  you  No,  and  I’m  sure  my  wheel  is  as  good  as  new.  A  Rambler  will  stand  a  knock  like  this  every  day  in  the 
week.  Give  me  a  Rambler  and  G.  &  J.  tires  and  I’ll  ride  anywhere.” 
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...THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 

WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 

Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  Him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


Single  Lens,  price  $3.00. 


For[Sale  by  all... 


-CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Double  Lens,  price  $5.00. 


SHHRPLESS  S  JfliHTTS.  7»Vhkers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA--^ 


TO  BICYCLE  RIDERS 

Rle  make  our  Cube 


FIFTY 

CARBON 


Is  just  as  strong  as 


a  Tube  like  this  of 


While  weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


and  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.” 

For  the  theory  ask  any  competent  metallurgist. 

For  the  condition:  Hundreds  of  tons  of  “Fifty  Carbon”  Tube  have  been  brazed  under  our  observation.  We  have  record 
of  75,000  bicycles  assembled  wholly  or  in  part  from  our  tube.  Not  one  defective  tube  broken  in  service  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  “Fifty  Carbon.” 

For  both  theory  and  condition,  see  diagram.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  POPE  TUBE  CO  t  s  Hartford,  Conn. 
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SMITH’S  IDEAL  BOOT 


For  Lady  Cyclists 


Leggings  and  shoe  all 
in  one.  Comfortable, 
light  in  weight,  neat, 
pretty,  glove  fi  ting, 
first  class  goods,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Any  height  you  wish 
14  to  .8  inches,  black, 
tan  and  brown. 

Price  four  (4)  to  seven 
(7)  Dollars. 


Made  to  Order  Only. 

For  the  convenience 
of  our  friends  we  have 
added  a  department 
for  the  repair  of  Mens 
Bicycle  Shoes. 

Half  Soleing  and 
Heeling  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Smith’s  Elec¬ 
tric  Sole”  for  the  Rat 
Trap  pedal,  $1.00  to 

$1,25 


n.  A.  SniTH  &  SON, 

Manufacturer  of  Bicycle,  Gymnasium  and 
Outing  Shoes, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Phlla. 


(Jotmecttcttt  (5«tteral 

Ifttsurance 

Qompang, 

.  ■  ■  Of  ■  ■  •  H  APTFOPn 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


ANTAL-IHIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


get  your  hooks  in... 


The  “Quaker  City”  i%  inch  Tubing, 

Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  $45 

The  “Pennsylvania”  i1/^  and  i  inch 

Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  -  -  $50 


(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade,  -  $85  &  $100 

PENN  SICyCIsE  CO/WPANy, 

fi.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest.  —  1Q/IQ  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement! 

Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


N.  C.  DUA/N, 

6  &  8  JSlth  Sixth  St.,  Phila. 

(  Anglo  flmer.  Cycle  Fittings 
i gents  for  |  stain’s  Puncture  Proof  tires 

Wheels  built  to  order  and  repaired. 


Hltohooek  Specialty  Co,  Phlla. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


uncturine 


...IVIAI^E  YOUR  OWN 

...SAVE  mONEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market 

PORHULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

Address  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  Falls,  fi.  V.,  V.  S.  R. 


^aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa^ 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT¬ 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years’  experience. 
Highest  references.  Send  us  model,  sketch  or  Photo, 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE 
PAYABLE  WEEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE. 

H.  B.  WILLSON  ACO  ,  patent  Solicitors, 

Le  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


COMBINATION  TANDEM  ’96  nearly  new,  for 
sale,  c  >st  $150;  cheap  for  cash;  strong  enough 
for  two  men.  Palmer  tires,  70  gear,  pneumatic 
brake.  M  ,4117  Mautua  Ave  ,  West  Phila. 


BOCK’S  QUICK  REPAIR  VALVE 


Funding. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

D.  1^.  BUCK,  82  Nassau  St.,  N-  V. 
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5EOW 


LEVELAND  The  Headlight  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 


In  1894  we  introduced  the  Narrow  Tread. 
In  1895  we  “  Large  Tubing. 

In  1896  we  “  Wood  Handle  Bars. 


If  you  see  a  Bicycle  with  barge  Tubing  it  is  a  Cleveland  or  an  imitation. 
1896  samples  have  arrived,  boeal  Agents  wanted. 


Watch  the  name  plate. 


830  Arch  Street. 


H.  A.  Liozier  &■  Co. 


Carry  a  Foot 


Pump  with  you 
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....BY  USING.... 

“THE  P.  P.  HTTflGHinENT” 

And  Save  Time  and  Labor. 


Fitted  with  a  universal  connection,  suitable 
nipple  and  six  inches  of  flexible  rubber  tube. 


Attach  to  hand  pump  and  carry  in  tool  bag, 
ready  for  use. 

# 


JOHN  Y.  PARKE  &  CO.. 

82i  Cherry  St.,  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU,  WE  WILL  MAIL  ONE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Triumph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  :’r-Gentleraen:— I  take  great 
pleasure  In  8tntlng  to  you  that  I 
have  a  Stonner,  -’96  wheel,  with 
G.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  <jn  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you*  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  have  had 
»n  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had.  no  occasion  to.  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  opt  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.)  ' 

J.  C.  CLIPSHAM. 

Philadelphia,  July  6,  ’Q6. 

Office  of',  the  John  Rhoads .  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96:—' Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:— Gentlemens— 
(  take  great  pleasure  In  stating1 
that  1  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  you  ap¬ 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  tfiiles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -to-day  a9  they  \yere 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
offlee  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  valve;  at 
least  I  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on- 
the  wheel  wheu  I  bought  It,"  for 
I  con’d  *not.  think  of  running  It 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing.  np.  the  tires. 

Reeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  ‘'‘hit,**  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  it  proven 
to  him  that  all  you  claim  Is  true. 
I  am,  -  '.Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  'FRANKLIN  RHOADS. 

Triumph,  Valve  Company;  Phlla- 
telphla:— Gentlemen:— I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I’  have  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  It4  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  U6ed  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  prnls*  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith, 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia.  June  4.  *96. 


“  ltWilMotlcak" 


lUhy  Suffer  Discomfort  cuith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatic  Tire. 


-WHEN  THE"" 


’97  Trlumpti  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  01  1806.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  *97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
yon.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Vafve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  lire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  100  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 

Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

W|g,  for  tne  small  sum  ol  One  Dollar,  sutler  fiQjUeairg  Valves. 

TRIUnPH  VALVE  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


- 

POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANY 
PRICE? 


A  GOOD VALVE 
IS  CHEAP  AT 
A  FAIR  PRICE 
THE  TRIUMPH 
VALVE  IS  A 
GOOD  VALVE. 

FOR  $1.00 
YOU  GET  $10 
WORTH  OF 
SAFETY  AN0 
COMFORT. 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1332  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  5  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cycling,”  when  writing  to  Ad- 


vertisers. 

Arthur  H.  MacOwen, 

.  .  .  Editor. 

James  Artman,  . 

Business  Manager. 

Friday,  September  25,  1896. 


WITHOUT  CHAINS. 

The  attention  of  bicycle  manufacturers 
has  been  all  along  turned  to  the  matter 
of  the  doing  away  with  the  chain  now  so 
universally  used  as  an  agency  in  the 
manner  of  propelling  the  modern  bicy¬ 
cle.  Periodically  statements  have  been 
made  that  the  desired  object  had  been 
attained,  and  that  the  chain  had  been 
superceded  and  a  revolution  effected  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  bicycle.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  none  of  the  devices 
ioudly  heralded  as  sure  to  effect  the  de¬ 
sired  revolution  have  proven  practical 
for  general  adoption,  and  the  chain  rules 
supreme  as  a  primal  agent  in  propulsion. 
Within  the  past  two  weeks,  however,  re¬ 
ports  have  been  widely  circulated  that 
the  year  1897  would  see  the  doing  away 
of  the  chain  upon  the  bicycle  and  the  sub¬ 
stituting  therefor  of  a  concealed  method 
of  gearing.  Claims  are  being  made  that 
a  practical  adaptation  of  what  is  known 
as  the  bevel  gear  has  been  successfully 
made,  and  the  trouble  previously  exper¬ 
ienced  with  this  kind  of  gearing  success¬ 
fully  overcome,  mainly  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  high-class  workmanship. 


The  trouble  with  other  chainless  bi¬ 
cycles,  it  is  said,  has  been  due  to  de¬ 
fects  in  this  respect;  the  meshing  of  the 
cogs  has  not  been  perfect,  and  there  has 
been  no  allowance  in  the  ball-bearings 
for  change  of  direction  of  the  pressure, 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  application 
of  the  power.  These  matters  have  had 
the  attention  of  mechanical  experts,  with 
the  result,  it  is  said,  of  finding  a  means 
of  cutting  the  bevel  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reduce  friction  to  a  positive  minimum 
and  of  arranging  the  bearings  so  that 
the  balls  shall  receive  the  pressure  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  put  their 
effectiveness  at  the  maximum.  One 
wheel  of  this  sort  has  been  ridden  2000 
miles  without  mishap  or  sign  of  undue 
abrasion  of  the  gear. 

If  a  successful  outcome  is  reached  in 
this  matter  of  constructing  a  chainless 
bicycle  it  will  be  an  achievement  of  more 
than  ordinary  noteworthiness,  for  many 
of  the  best  mechanics  of  both  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  old  world  are  upon  record  as 
saying  that  by  no  possibility  can  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bevel  gear  ever  be  put  to 
good,  practical  use  in  the  propelling  of 
the  bicycle. 

AMERICAN  WHEELS  ABROAD. 

What  has  been  called  the  “American 
invasion”  of  England  by  American  bicy¬ 
cle  makers  goes  merrily  on,  and  bicycles 
from  this  side  of  the  water  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  rub  up  against  those  made  by 
the  most  famous  makers  of  the  “Old 
World.”  The  English  trade  papers  are 
filled  with  advertisements  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  makers,  just  as  years  ago  the  Amer¬ 
ican  papers  were  filled  with  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  English  makers.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  has  taken  place,  however,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  many  English  made  bicycles  now 
being  seen  upon  American  road6,  it  is 
a  novelty  to  see  a  foreign  make  bicycle 
among  us  on  this  side  of  the  water;  while 
it  is  becoming  less  and  less  of  a  novelty 
every  day  to  see  American-made  bicy¬ 
cles  in  common  use  among  Englishmen 
and  among  natives  of  the  continental 
countries.  If  this  state  of  things  goes 
on  much  longer  America  will  supply 
England  with  “wheels  ”  unless  the  Brit¬ 
ish  manufacturers  get  a  move  on  them 
and  show  more  originality  and  a  greater 
disposition  to  give  their  patrons  the 
additional  points  in  way  of  finish,  etc., 
with  which  the  American  manufacturer 
supplements  the  excellence  which  he  puts 
into  the  make-up  of  his  product. 

*  *  * 

CAREFULNESS  NEEDED. 

Hairbreadth  escapes  by  bicyclers  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  our  large  cities 
are  now  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  using  bicycles  has  given  an  im¬ 
petus  so  to  speak  to  the  record  of  acci¬ 
dents  upon  the  streets  of  cities  and  large 
towns  in  which  the  bicycle  figures  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  wonderful 
that  there  are  not  more  accidents  than 
really  occur  for  the  carelessness  of  many 
riders,  especially  the  newer  ones  is  very 
noticeable.  In  many  parts  of  the  cities 


of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  the  streets 
are  so  narrow  and  crowded  with  traffic 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  a  cyclist  to  move  along  them 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  hole  or  corner 
where  the  wheelman  cannot  be  seen  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  pushing  his  wheel 
and  taking  risks  that  under  any  other 
circumstances  he  would  not  be  paid  to 
encounter.  Ig  this  right?  Perhaps  neces¬ 
sity  compels  it,  but  we  scarcely  think  so. 
In  cities  like  Washington,  and  the  newer 
portions  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  wide 
streets,  fairly  well  paved,  render  less 
dangerous  to  the  cyclist  the  proximity  of 
other  vehicles  even  in  large  numbers. 
The  increasing  number  of  accidents  to 
lady  riders  would  seem  to  imply  that 
many  ladies  venture  upon  the  streets  and 
roads  before  they  have  learned  to  com¬ 
pletely  control  their  machines,  and  this 
practice  cannot  be  too  severely  decried. 
Most  cyclers  are  arbiters  of  their  own 
safety  if  they  will  but  attend  to  the 
rulings  of  common  sense  and  ordinary 
caution. 

*  *  * 

BICYCLES  IN  TRANSIT. 

On  every  hand  the  railroad  compan¬ 
ies  are  facing  the  great  question  of  bi¬ 
cycle  transportation.  Nearly  every  rail¬ 
road  company  throughout  the  thickly  set¬ 
tled  portion  of  the  country  has  had  to 
carry  this  year  a  greater  number  of  bi¬ 
cycles  than  ever  and  this  state  of  things 
bids  fair  to  continue,  and  as  a  great 
number  of  the  railroad  companies  are 
charging  for  the  carrying  of  bicycles 
and  are  consequently  assuming  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  safe  keeping  while 
in  transit,  some  system  for  the  storage 
of  wheels  in  baggage  cars  must  event¬ 
ually  come.  A  simple  method  is  now 
proposed  whereby  a  large  number  of 
wheels  can  be  packed  in  a  small  space. 
The  method  is  peculiarly  adaptable  to 
the  carrying  of  wheels  in  railway  cars. 
The  machines  near  the  floor  are  placed 
in  metal  supports  which  keep  the  wheels 
in  line,  and  are  held  in  an  upright  po¬ 
sition  by  means  of  holders  on  the  wall, 
which  engage  the  rear  wheel.  On  the 
uppear  tier,  the  rear  wheel  is  engaged 
by  wires,  which  hold  the  supports  in 
place.  Single  systems  for  three  wheels 
or  double  systems  for  six  wheels  can 
be  arranged  along  a  wall  space.  Double 
sections  can  be  run  lengthwise  of  rooms 
away  from  walls,  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  storing  capacity.  For  use 
in  baggage  cars  each  support  is  provid¬ 
ed  with  an  attachment  to  prevent  the 
bicycle  being  thrown  out  of  position 
by  sudden  starting  or  stopping  of  the 
train.  Each  support  can  be  instantly 
and  entirely  removed  from  its  support¬ 
ing  position  and  placed  in  a  rack  over¬ 
head  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  space 
can  be  used  for  trunks  or  other  form 
of  baggage.  The  system  is  claimed  to 
be  valuable  for  not  only  railway  cars, 
but  also  for  wheel  rooms  of  bicycle  fac¬ 
tories,  riding  schools,  clubs,  churches, 
colleges,  schools  and  public  buildings  of 
all  kinds.  The  economy  of  space  it 
gives  is  such  that  a  room  accommo- 


dating  50  bicycles  in  ordinary  holder's 
or  racks  can  be  made  to  store  safely 
and  conveniently  180  bicycles.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  carrying  wheels  in  trolley  cars 
has  been  overcome  in  many  places  by 
the  fixing  of  hooks  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  car.  Where  this  practice  obtains 
it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  observe  as 
many  bicycles  as  passengers  on  the  car. 

*  *  * 

CHAINLESS  WHEELS. 


Probability  That  Their  Prac¬ 
ticability  Will  Receive  a  Thorough 
Test. 

If  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company 
follow  out  what  it  is  stated  is  their  in¬ 
tention,  and  place  a  chainless  bicycle 
upon  the  market  next  year  there  will  be 
an  immense  amount  of  curiosity  among 
the  cycling  public  to  see  and  try  it. 
This  wheel  will  not  be  the  leader  of  this 
well-known  company.  It  will  be  merely 
an  experiment  and  the  public  will  so  ac¬ 
cept  it.  The  chain  driven  bicycle  will 
still  be  their  standard  make. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  utility  of  the  bevel  gear  wheel,  and 
the  best  judges  are  by  no  means  agreed 
that  the  chain  wheel  is  on  the  wane. 
The  milling  of  the  cogs  on  the  wheels 
which  compose  the  bevel  gear  has  to  be 
perfect  to  produce  results  that  will  make 
it  superior  to  the  chain  gear,  and  even 
then  it  is  claimed  the  friction  will  be 
very  great.  The  proposed  wheel  will,  it 
is  said,  be  different  from  the  wheel  with 
which  most  riders  are  familiar — that 
upon  which  John  Knowles  made  his 
sixty  consecutive  centuries.  The  League 
wheel,  as  it  was  called,  had  the  gearing 
all  on  one  side,  as  the  chain  is  now  on 
the  bicycle.  In  the  forthcoming  wheel 
of  the  Columbia  people  it  is  said  that 
the  shaft  will  spring  from  the  middle  of 
the  crank  axle,  going  off  diagonally  to 
the  side  of  the  hub  of  the  rear  wheel. 
This  will  equalize  the  strain  on  the 
bearings  of  the  crank  axle. 


Cycling-  Post  Routes. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  called 
for  bids  for  carrying  the  mails  on  the 
Star  routes  in  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  four  years  beginning  July  1,  1897. 
The  bids  are  to  be  in  by  December  1 
and  the  contracts  awarded  not  later  than 
February  1.  Owing  to  the  general  use 
of  the  bicycle  now  it  is  anticipated  that 
bicycle  riders  may  make  a  strong  effort 
to  carry  off  some  of  these  contracts. 


Question  of  Rights. 

A  discussion  took  place  xecently  among 
the  members  of  one  of  the  large  bicy¬ 
cle  clubs  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
wheelmen  and  pedestrians  and  what  was 
the  best  means  to  avoid  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  them  when  the  person  on  foot 
was  crossing  the  street.  There  was  quite 
a  number  in  the  party,  so  that  its 
unanimous  opinion  may  be  taken  as  the 
sentiments  of  all  Albany  wheelmen. 

It  was  that  as  the  pedestrian  has 
the  right  of  wTay  he  should  walk  right 
on  and  not  stop,  hesitate  nor  try  to 


dodge  the  wheel,  but  keep  up  a  steady 
advance.  The  reason  given  was  that 
the  man  on  the  wheel,  being  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  one  on  foot  has  the 
right  of  way,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
keep  out  of  the  other’s  way,  but  if 
the  other  begins  to  dodge,  stop  and  then 
back,  the  wheelman  is  confused  and 
is  generally  forced  to  dismount.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  if  persons  on  foot 
will  cross  the  streets  just  as  if  there 
were  not  a  bicycle  in  existence  not  one 
in  a  thousand  will  ever  suffer  harm. 


Stolen. 


(An  Actual  Happening.) 


I  left  it  in  the  doorway,  and  now  it  is  gone, 
And  the  devil  a  sight  of  it  I  see. 


O,  I  wish  it  were  insured,  and  I  wish  I 
were  in  heaven, 

For  without  my  wheel  this  earth’s,  as  bad 
as— well; 

As  had  as  any  place  I’ve  heard  tell  on,  and 
— but  boys. 

Isn’t  this  here  luck,  the  worst  blamed 
kind  of  sell? 

TOWNSEND  THOMAS. 


The  Humber  Co.,  America,  Ltd.,  are 
issuing  a  bright  weekly  pamphlet  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  “Humber.” 


CYCLING  LEGISLATION. 


A  Buffalo  Law  That  Could  Be  Well 
Copied  in  Otliei’  Cities. 

Buffalo  has  a  new  bicycle  ordinance 
which  contains  features  which  very 
evidently  would  if  enforced  make 
cycling  less  perilous  for  both  riders  and 
pedestrians.  Other  cities  might  do  well 
to  pass  similar  regulations,  but  they 
should  be  accompanied  with  compul¬ 
sory  rules  for  the  driving  of  wagons 
and  other  vehicles.  The  ordinance 
reads  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  ride  or  drive  vehicles 
abreast  on  any  street,  land  or  alley  of 
the  city  in  such  manner  as  to  occupy  more 
than  one-third  of  the  traveled  roadway. 
No  rnoi'e  than  two  bicycles  and  other 
vehicles  shall  be  ridden  or  driven  abreast 
on  any  street  in  which  car  tracks  are 
laid. 

All  persons  riding  or  driving  vehicles 
of  any  kind  upon  the  roadways  of  the 
city  shall  keep  to  the  right  and  as  near 
to  the  curb  as  practicable,  and  shall  pass 
vehicles  on  the  left  of  the  vehicles 
passed.  In  turning  corners  to  the  left 
they  shall  pass  the  centre  of  the  street 
intersection  on  their  own  left,  and  in 
turning  corners  to  the  right  shall  turn 
as  near  the  curb  as  is  practicable. 


Old  Laws  Work  Now. 

An  individual  who  smashed  a  bottle 
upon  the  roadway  in  front  of  two  cyclers 
was  recently  convicted  and  fined  $25  in 
New  York.  The  case  was  an  important 
one  because  it  was  made  under  an  old 
law  that  was  passed  to  prevent  cruelty 
to  animals.  The  statute  provides  that 
“any  person  who  willfully  throws,  drops, 
or  places,  or  causes  to  be  dropped,  thrown 
or  placed  upon  any  road,  highway, 
street,  or  public  place  any  glass,  nails, 
pieces  of  metal,  or  other  substance  which 
might  wound,  disable,  or  injure  any  ani¬ 
mal,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,”  etc.  The  fact  that  this  piece 
of  legislation  applied  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  case  obviates  a  difficulty  that  had 
puzzled  the  District  Attorney’s  office. 
There  was  no  law  dealing  with  these  out¬ 
rages  on  bicyclists.  The  charge  of  ma¬ 
licious  mischief  was  a  hard  one  to  prove. 
It  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
the  road  had  been  salted  with  a  view  to 
injuring  the  specific  biker’s  wheel.  The 
question  of  damage  to  the  person  of  the 
rider,  the  most  inportant  question  of  all, 
was  overlooked.  Instead  of  being  a  per¬ 
sonal  question  it  was  dealt  with  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  one  of  property. 


A  year  or  so  ago  a  mighty  howl  went 
up  over  the  presumed  enormities  of  foot¬ 
ball.  The  single  game  at  Springfield 
evoked  a  storm  that  almost  drove  the 
leather  sphere  out  of  existence,  and 
has  left  the  game  under  more  or  less 
of  a  ban  to  this  day.  Yet  the  list  of 
serious  accidents  at  Hampden  Park  be¬ 
gan  and  ended  with  a  broken  collar¬ 
bone.  It  is  strange  that  no  outcry  has 
as  yet  been  made  over  the  number  of  ac¬ 
cidents  to  riders  on  the  cycle  race  track. 
Such  accidents  have  been  very  numerous 
this  season. 
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Tlie  Girl  for  Him. 

He  doesn’t  care  for  the  biking  girl 
Who  shows  her  shapely  limbs, 

Nor  for  the  one  in  the  wavelet's  whirl 
Who  screams  and  dives  and  swims. 

But  the  pretty  girl  is  his  delight, 

Who  sits  upon  the  sand, 

And  screens  him  with  her  sunshade  bright 
And  lets  him  squeeze  her  hand. 

—Boston  Courier. 


THE  LATEST. 


Tlie  Bicycle  Wrist  Said  to  Be  tlie 
Product  of  Back  Pedaling. 

When,  will  the  coming  of  new  ail¬ 
ments,  or  rather  new  physical  character¬ 
istics.  owing  their  origin  to  the  bicycle 
come  to  a  halt?  The  latest  thing  in 
this  line  is  called  the  “bicycle  wrist.” 
The  bicycle  wrist  is  said  to  be  a  brand 


new  development,  owing  its  existence  to 
the  practice  of  back-pedaling  instead 
of  using  a  brake. 

Scarcely  more  than  a  year  ago  brakes 
were  as  common  on  bicycles  are  they 
are  uncommon  now.  and  before  that 
time  nearly  every  wheelman  regarded 
them  as  a  necessity.  In  the  craze  for 
lighter  wheels  the  brake  was  treated 
like  all  the  other  parts  of  a  bicycle 
which  it  was  thought  could  be  re¬ 
moved  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  machine’s  use;  it  was  taken 
off.  To  supply  the  function  it  perform¬ 
ed  back-pedaling  was  practiced  and  the 
knack  of  stopping  a  wheel  with  the 
feet  instead  of  with  a  hand  brake  as 
before  was  very  generally  acquired. 

Many  riders  assert  that  they  suffer 
from  sore  and  frequently  swollen  wrists, 
which  occasion  a  good  deal  of  discom¬ 
fort.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  they 
ascribe  to  the  tight  grasp  and  frequent 
lifting  cn  the  handles  which  is  incident 
to  back-pedaling. 


About  Cycle  Buying:. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York, 
in  speaking  of  the  vexatious  problem 
that  has  been  a  puzzler  to  many, 
“Where  did  the  money  come  from  that 
has  been  spent  for  bicycles;  says: 
“Some  of  the  expenditures  for  bicycles 
may  have  come  out  of  savings,  but  such 
information  as  we  have  from  savings 
banks  and  building  associations  indicate 
that  a  very  small  part  of  it  has  been 
so  obtained.  The  deposits  in  savings 
banks  in  this  State  last  year  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large,  and  yet  it  is  evident 
without  statistics  that  the  expenditure 
for  wheels  was  very  great.  Most  of  the 
wheels  are  in  all  probability  bought  with 
money  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
spent  for  dress  or  ornaments  or  house¬ 
keeping  expenses,  or  luncheons  or  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  diversion  of  anywhere  from 


fifty  to  seventy  millions  dollars  in  a 
year  from  the  clothing  and  jewelry 
and  dry  goods  trades  and  other  lines  of 
business  catering  to  comfort  and  luxury, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  to  real  needs  also, 
will  account  for  a  great  deal  of  dulness 
of  trade  and  a  good  deal  of  diminished 
requirements  ou  the  part  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants.” 


An  Old  Law. 

They  have  been  troubled  in  New 
York  to  find  a  proper  charge  against 
people  who  put  glass  on  roads  to  punc¬ 
ture  bicycle  tires.  The  only  indictment 
it  seemed  possible  to  bring  was  a 
charge  of  malicious  mischief,  and  this 
could  only  be  proved  when  it  was  con¬ 
clusively  shown  that  the  glass  was  put 
on  the  road  with  malicious  intent.  But 
the  other  day  the  following  old  law 
was  dug  up:  “Any  person  who  wil¬ 
fully  throws,  drops  or  places,  or  causes 
to  be  dropped,  thrown  or  placed  upon 
any  road,  highway,  street  or  public 
place  any  glass,  nails,  pieces  of  metals 
or  other  substance  which  might  wound, 
disable  or  injure  any  animal,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.”  Act¬ 
ing  under  this,  a  tire  puncturer  was 
one  day  last  week  fined  $25. 


Enterprising'. 

A  turnpike  company  of  Philadelphia 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  custom 
brought  to  it  by  bicycle  riders  has  fitted 
up  a  lamp  and  tool  depot  at  its  terminus 
outside  the  city  boundary.  Many  cyclers 
who  have  been  making  day  tours  get  to 
the  city  at  night,  and  are  compelled  to 
walk  their  wheels  through  the  Park  and 
city  streets.  This  particular  turnpike 
company  has  bought  a  big  lot  of  lamps, 
which  are  kept  in  the  last  toll  house 
near  the  city.  They  are  loaned  to  city 
riders  to  get  home  with.  No  charge  is 
made  for  the  use  of  the  lamp,  only  a  de¬ 
posit  is  asked  for  the  return  of  the  lamp, 
which  is  promptly  paid  back  when  the 
lamp  is  handed  in.. 

The  “Quaker  City”  is  not  quite  as 
slow  as  some  of  her  critics  would  like  to 
make  out  that  she  is. 


Zola’s  Cycling  Story. 

Zola  has  postponed  the  writing  of 
his  bicycling  novel  until  society  shows 
the  effects  of  the  sport  plainly  enough 
for  him  to  draw  certain  conclusions 
as  to  its  results.  The  French  novelist 
has  decided  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  him  to  deal  with  immoral  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  wheel,  and  he  has  ad¬ 
mitted  optimistically  that  he  believes 
the  practice  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
French  nation. 


Wonderful  Travel. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  or  not 
the  railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York 
can  truthfully  say  that  the  present  sea¬ 
son  has  not  been  a  notable  one  so  far  as 
the  transportation  of  bicycles  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  people  were  beginning  to  leave  the 
city,  the  migration  to  the  country  was 


so  gradual  that  the  number  of  wheels 
checked  was  not  greatly  noticed,  but  it 
is  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  Sep¬ 
tember  that  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  wheels  transported  may  be  obtained. 
In  an  interview  an  official  of  one  of 
the  big  railroads  said  that  he  estimated 
that  four  roads  had  during  the  last 
six  months  carried  not  less  than  90,000 
bicycles,  and  that  he  thought  that  it 
had  been  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
roads  to  carry  bicycles  as  baggage. 


General  Gleanings. 

At  the  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  fair,  held  last 
week,  ther  were  some  500  bicyclists  on 
the  grounds  on  one  day,  and  the  half  of 
these  were  women.  " 

The  failures  in  the  bicycle  trade  are 
generally  of  those  concerns  that  handle 
poor  bicycles.  There  is  no  perceptible 
staganation  in  the  trade  for  good  ones. 

Pump  up  your  tires  judiciously.  Bet¬ 
ter  have  them  too  hard  than  too  soft. 
A  soft  tire  is  more  easily  punctured, 
wears  out  on  the  edge  of  the  rim  and 
retards  speed. 

Meta  bars  will  soon  be  a  novelty.  The 
Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar,  wth  the 
patent  key  clamp,  is  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  perfect  wheel.  A  book  about  it, 
free.  Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  issued  a  circular  to  the  respective 
authorities  instructing  them  to  find  out 
how  many  cycles  are  in  use  in  their  dis¬ 
trict,  with  a  view  to  placing  a  tax  on 
cycles. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
has  now  nearly  70,000  members. 

“Tom,  which  will  you  have  for  your 
birthday,  a  bicycle  or  a  watch?” 

“Bicycle,”  said  Tom.  “The  wheels  are 
bigger.”— Harper’s  Round  Table. 

A  uniform  rate  of  25  cents  per  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  comprising  the  Southern  Passen¬ 
ger  Association,  for  all  bicycles  accom¬ 
panied  by  first-class  passenger  tickets. 
The  cyclists  of  the  South  endeavored 
to  have  them  carried  as  baggage,  but 
their  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

Everybody  knows  the  woman  who  be¬ 
fore  she  learned  to  ride  protested  that 
she  would  never  wear  any  but  a  skirt 
of  regular  walking  length,  no  matter 
what  others  might  say  of  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that 
the  same  woman  is  now  taking  her  daily 
exercise  spins  and  her  road  runs  attired 
in  a  short  skirt,  worn  over  knickerbock¬ 
ers,  if  she  has  not,  indeed,  bloomed  into 
an  absolute  bloomer  costume. 
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TOLD  ON  A.  TOUR. 


1  By  One  of  :i  Coterie  of  Traveling 
Whelmen  in  “Cycling.” 

The  fat  man  groaned  aloud,  and  de¬ 
scended  with  a  heavy  thud  to  the  floor, 
that  he  might  search  for  matches  and 
other  things. 

He  said  that  something  had  bitten  him. 
It  was  really  only  the  business  end  of 
the  Cockney’s  cigarette  introduced 
strategetically  beneath  the  bed-clothes 
with  malicious  intent.  But  it  served  to 
remind  the  Man  from  Japan  of  a  strange 
happening. 

“Something  bitten  you?”  began  the 
Man  from  Japan.  “Lor,  that’s  nothing! 
Where  I  lived  in  Java  we  used  to  think 
nothing  of  those,  nor  of  those  other 
things  either.  What  we  used  to  get 
there  was  what  the  South  Americans 
call  P.  &  O.’s — bite  six  times  in  a 
straight  line,  then  burrow  an’  bring  up 
a  family.”  The  Man  from  Japan  pulled 
viciously  at  his  pipe,  and  winked  mean¬ 
ingly  into  the  darkness,  while  the  Man 
from  Coventry  scratched  his  head  sym¬ 
pathetically.  “But  the  biggest  episode 
in  insect  life  that  I  have  ever  met  with 
happened  when  I  was  staying  with  a  man 
in  Bengal.  Wozzleton  was  his  name,  and 
he  was  the  finest  artist  in  gin  cocktails 
within  the  whole  Empire  of  India. 

“Anyone  able  to  secure  Wozzleton’s 
presence  at  an  evening  would  be  sure  of 
a  good  attendance.  I  have  known  men 
to  ride  thirty  miles  across  country  at  the 
mystic  bidding  of  the  word  ‘Cocktails’ 
hidden  away  in  the  left-hand  bottom  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  pasteboard,  while  the  Ma¬ 
harajah  of  Jamboreepoor  offered  him 
three  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  recipe.  But, 
as  Wozzleton  said,  there  wasn’t  any  re¬ 
cipe  to  sell,  any  more  than  one  could 
sell  a  recipe  for  Mendelssohn’s  ‘Songs 
without  Words’  or  one  of  Raphael’s  pic¬ 
tures.  It  was  a  gift,  Wozzleton  declared 
— an  inspiration  not  to  be  dulled  by  the 
debasing  influence  of  red  gold! 

“He  would  just  take  a  bottle  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Plymouth  or  Hollands,  with  water, 
sugar  and  lemons.  Then  he  would  take 
a  long  tumbler  and  produce  from  his 
pocket  a  tiny  whisk,  which  he  always 
carried  about  with  him,  enclosed  in  a 
little  silver  and  jeweled  shrine,  built  for 
it  by  the  order  of  the  Maharajah.  Then, 
hey,  presto!  There  was  a  gurgle  from 
the  bottle,  a  musical  chink  from  the  su¬ 
gar  as  it  fell  into  the  glass,  followed  by 
the  churning  of  the  whisk  as  Wozzleton 
let  bis  soul  fly  loose  in  its  shirt-sleeves. 
Then  in  five  seconds  he  would  hand  you 
a  cocktail  that  even  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
wouldn’t  have  parted  with,  though  a 
whole  brigade  of  wounded  soldiers  were 
quizzing  him  through  the  bottom  of  the 
glass. 

“One  night  Wozzleton  and  I  rode  out 
to  a  party.  Philcox,  the  Commissioner, 
was  giving  the  party.  It  was  partly  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  wife,  who 
was  in  England,  and  partly  in  honor  of 
four  Scotch  engineers  who  had  arrived 
from  Madras,  via  Glasgow  and  Shanghai, 
to  erect  a  cotton  mill  in  the  district. 


“At  9  P.  M.  Wozzleton  commenced  his 
arts,  and  the  four  Scotch  engineers  com¬ 
menced  to  sing  ‘Ye  Banks  and  Braes  of 
Bonnie  Doon’  in  mixed  Zanzibari  and 
Cingalese  dialect,  with  a  strong  accent 
of  Scotch  in  their  rendering  of  that  de¬ 
lightful  ballad.  At  10  P.  M.  they  com¬ 
menced  to  fight.  They  fought,  drinking 
Wozzleton’s  cocktails  in  the  intervals  for 
breath,  till  11.30  P.  M.,  when  they  com¬ 
menced  to  weep  and  to  sing  ‘Annie 
Laurie.’ 

“Then  Wozzleton  and  I  mounted  our 
machines  and  started  to  ride  over  the  ten 
miles  of  high  road  that  lay  between  the 
Commissioner’s  residence  and  Wozzle¬ 
ton’s  bungalow.  It  was  a  very  dark 
night,  and  there  was  a’  dull,  crackling 
noise  in  the  air  that  almost  drowned 
the  voices  of  the  bull-frogs  that  sounded 
from  the  swamp  by  the  roadside. 

“Wozzleton  said  that  it  was  the  mail 
train  coming  through  Jamboreepoor 
Junction,  for  our  road  lay  alongside  the 
new  branch  of  the  Jamboreepoor  and 
Brandyboola  railroad.  But  I  knew  that 
the  mail  train  was  not  due  for  another 
half-hour  at  least.  And  I  began  to  feel 
anxious,  for  it  was  an  unearthly  sort 
of  noise  that  grated  on  one’s  nerves, 
causing  them  to  ask,  ‘What  next?’  in  a 
most  unpleasant  and  disconcerting  series 
of  jerks. 

“  ‘Steady!  Where  the  deuce  are  you 
riding  to?’  said  Wozzleton,  as  my  ma¬ 
chine  yawod  across  the  road  towards 
him  in  a  most  remarkable  and  alarming 
manner. 

“  ‘I’m  not  ridmg  anywhere — I’m  side¬ 
slipping,’  I  replied,  as  my  crock  slid  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  the  hollow  tires  giving  forth  a  pe¬ 
culiar  crunching  noise,  foreign  to  that 
produced  whilst  running  over  good  hon¬ 
est  dirt  and  dust. 

“Then  the  going  became  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  we  seemed  to  be  enveloped 
in  a  whirlwind  of  tiny  bodies. 

“‘What  the  policeman!’  exclaimed 
Wozzleton,  mildly,  as  he  slipped  off  his 
machine.  He  struck  a  match  and  applied 
it  to  his  lamp.  The  wick  sprang  to  life, 
and  its  beams  fell  upon  countless  myr¬ 
iads  of  swarming,  crawling,  beetle-like 
forms  that  covered  the  road,  full  two 
feet  deep,  in  a  shifting,  rustling  mass. 

“  ‘Um,’  said  Wozzleton,  rather  un¬ 
steadily  lighting  the  stump  of  his  cher¬ 
oot. 

“  ‘Ah!’  I  replied,  waiting  for  him  to 
give  me  a  lead. 

“  ‘Aw — I  say,  old  fellah,’  commenced 
Wozzleton,  airily,  but  with  a  note  of 
anxiety  in  his  voice,  ‘do  you  notice  any¬ 
thing  peculiah  about  the  road  to-night?’ 

“  ‘Trifle  sandy,  isn’t  it?’  I  replied, 
cautiously. 

“Wozzleton  seemed  relieved,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  mount,  but  his  machine  stood 
still,  then  slipped  sideways  and  threw 
him  off. 

“  ‘Ugh!  Gu-r-r-r!’  he  spluttered,  as  he 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  fixed  his  mon¬ 
ocle  in  his  eye  with  a  critical  frown, 
to-night?’  he  inquired  with  ill-assumed 
‘Aw!  Don’t  you  notice  anything — aw — 
peculiah— in  the  sandiness  of  the  road 


nonchalance. 

“I  was  not  going  to  give  myself  away 
— Wozzleton’s  cocktails  were  certainly 
very  powerful — so  I  turned  the  conver¬ 
sation  into  a  safer  channel  by  proposing 
that  we  should  push  our  machines  until 
the  condition  of  the  highway  improved. 
So  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile  we  strug¬ 
gled  onward,  saying  nothing.  Wozzle¬ 
ton  turned  out  his  lamp.  He  thought  it 
best  that  such  a  light  as  its  rays  showed 
were  best  enveloped  in  darkness. 

“As  we  pushed  our  machines  painfully 
through  the  execrable  surface  the  dull 
booming  sound  which  I  had  previously 
noticed  increased  in  intensity.  It  was 
certainly  the  sound  of  a  train  running 
at  high  speed,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  come 
no  nearer  to  us.  At  length,  as  we  round¬ 
ed  a  clump  of  tamarisks  that  stood  hard 
by  the  railway  line,  we  saw  the  lights 
of  a  train.  It  was  running  at  a  speed 
of  fully  60  miles  per  hour,  yet  it  was 
making  no  progress! 

“Wozzleton  gasped.  I  felt  my  hair 
standing  on  end.  There  was  something 
too  uncanny  even  to  attribute  to  the 
potency  of  Wozzleton’s  cocktails. 

“There  was  a  silence  of  some  five 
minutes’  duration  as  we  watched  the 
train  panting,  puffing  and  snorting,  yet 
making  no  manner  of  progress. 

“At  length  Wozzleton  spoke.  ‘Aw! 
Do  you  notice  anything  peculiah  about 
that  twain?’  he  inquired  suspiciously. 

“I  replied  without  reserve  that  I  no¬ 
ticed  something  exceedingly  untrainlike 
in  its  conduct. 

“Wozzleton  seemed  greatly  relieved. 
‘Let’s  come  and  ask  the  dwivah  what 
he  means  by  such  pwoceedings,’  he  said. 

“With  our  machines  we  waded 
through  the  heavy  ground  to  the  rail¬ 
way. 

“  ‘Hullo!’  said  the  driver,  as  he  de¬ 
scried  us  in  the  glare  of  his  furnace. 
‘Pile  in  some  more  coal,  Bill,  or  she’ll 
never  clear  it!’  he  continued  to  the 
stoker. 

“The  engine  was  racing  at  a  terrific 
speed,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  some 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  per  second. 

“Aw!  do  you — ah — notice  anything  pe¬ 
culiah  on  the  road  to-night?’  shouted 
Wozzleton  to  the  driver,  above  the 
coughing  and  panting  of  the  distressed 
engine. 

“ ‘Notice  anything  peculiar?  No!  Un¬ 
less  you  call  bein’  stuck  in  a  swarm 
o’  locusts  a  matter  of  two  hours  an’  a 
half  peculiar,’  replied  the  engine  driver, 
as  he  swung  himself  down  from  his 
cab  and  lit  his  pipe  at  the  heated  driv¬ 
ing  wheel  as  it  flew  round  on  the  locust- 
greased  metals.  ‘You’d  best  climb  on 
board,’  continued  the  engine  driver,  ‘or 
you’ll  get  drarned  in  ’em;  ’arf  a  mile 
down  the  road  they’re  standing  nigh  to 
six  foot  deep.  I’m  goin’  to  sand  the 
metals  an’  turn  ’er  on  to  a  hundred  an’ 
twenty  bat  in  a  minit.’ 

“We  climbed  on  board  with  thankful 
hearts  and  stowed  our  machines  away  in 
the  luggage  van,  while  the  speed  and  the 
sand  coaxed  the  train  clear  of  the  locust 
sw.arm. 

“Wozzleton  remarked  gently  how  he 
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knew  that  they  were  locusts  all  the 
time  and  that  he  was  only  chaffing  me, 
being  a  greenhorn  and  new  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  its  wonders. 

“But  I  had  my  doubts!”  yawned  the 
Man  from  Japan. 

“So  have  I!”  said  the  Fat  Man, 
scratching  his  head  mournfully,  whilst 
a  scent  of  singeing  pervaded  the  air. 


Ungallant  Montana. 

The  manager  of  a  race  track  in  Mon¬ 
tana  charges  one  dollar  as  admission 
fee  to  women  who  wear  bloomers, 
while  those  ordinarily  attired  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  free.  The  dollar  fee  is 
the  same  as  that  charged  to  men.  This 
is  a  cruel  blow  to  the  rights  of  women 
and  it  should  be  resented  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner.  First  thing  some 
oppressive  menfolk  know  they  will  have 
a  bloomer  war  on  their  hands. 


Great  Century  Run. 

The  Armory  Cycle  Club  will  hold  a 
grand  century  run  on  Sunday,  October 
18.  The  route  will  be  by  way  of  Willow 
Grove,  Doylestown,  Norristown,  Bryn 
Mawr  and  West  Chester.  Following  is 
the  schedule: 

Miles. 


0.  . 

.  .Philadelphia 

Leave  5.00  A.  M. 

13.  . 

.  .Willow  Grove 

6.35  A.  M. 

27.  . 

.  .Doylestown 

8.15  A.  M. 

45.  . 

.  .Norristown 

10.15  A.  M. 

51.  . 

.  .Bryn  Mawr 

11.00  A.  M. 

70.  . 

.  .West  Chester 

Arrive  1.25  P.  M. 

Dinner  “  “ 

Leave  3.10  P.  M. 

89.  . 

.  .Bryn  Mawr 

5.35  P  M. 

101. 

.  .Philadelphia 

Arrive  7.00  P.  M. 

The  prizes  announced  are: 

First.  To  club  having  largest  number 
survivors. 


Second.  To  club  second  largest  num¬ 
ber  survivors. 

Third.  To  club  with  third  largest 
number  survivors. 

OUT  OP  TOWN  CLUBS. 

First.  To  club  having  largest  number 
survivors. 

Second.  To  club  with  second  largest 
number  survivors. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE. 

Special  prize  to  the  club  breaking  the 
record  of  the  Century  Wheelmen  (197). 

The  run  is  open  to  all  cyclers  with 
handsome  sterling  silver  medals  to  all 
survivors  and  handsome  special  medal  to 
lady  survivor  arriving  first.  Entrance 
fee,  $1.00.  Entries  must  be  made  to 
John  J.  Mount  joy,  secretary;  Armory 
Cycle  Club,  Station  C.,  Philadelphia. 


A  man  likes  to  feel  he  looks  well  on 
a  wheel;  a  woman  likes  to  be  told  so. 

All  wheelwomen  are  not  angels;  but, 
judging  from  the  reckless  way  some  of 
them  ride,  they  will  be  angels  pretty 
soon. 


13,068  Cycles  Stolen  In  ’95. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L.  A  W. 
Agents  wanted. 


BARE  LEGS  AND  BLOOMERS. 


A  Combination  Tliat  Is  Muck  Affect¬ 
ed  in  tlie  French  Capital. 

Jeannette  Gilder  is  at  present  in  Paris, 
and  writes  to  an  Eastern  paper  that  she 
has  been  much  shocked  by  the  boldness 
with  which  French  women  go  in  for 
startling  eccentricity  in  costume,  es¬ 
pecially  the  cyclists.  “What  a  sight  it 
was!”  she  says.  “There  were  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  in  bicycle  costumes 
coming  and  going  and  sitting  at  little 
tables  drinking  bock,  as  they  call  all 
beer;  coffee,  which  they  sipped  from 
goblets,  and  ‘sir ops,’  fruit  juices  in  tepid 
water.  Every  woman  wore  bloomers. 
Anything  uglier  than  their  costumes  you 
cannot  imagine.  The  popular  dress  con¬ 
sisted  of  black  bloomers  and  a  white 
duck  jacket.  Most  of  the  women  wore 
hats  elaborately  trimmed,  and  white 
veils,  and  every  woman  was  either  roug¬ 
ed  and  blacked  as  though  she  was  going 
before  the  footlights,  or  else  she  was 


whitened  as  white  as  the  clown  in  a 
circus.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was 
not  the  worst. 

“Bare  legs  were  the  worst.  The  most 
advanced  women  bicyclists  wear  low 
shoes,  socks  and  the  legs  bare  from  the 
top  of  the  sock  to  just  below  the  knee. 
The  only  reason  for  such  an  exposure 
is  vulgarity.  Fancy  a  woman  riding  up 
Fifth  avenue  with  her  legs  bare  from  the 
knee  down.  How  quickly  she  would  be 
run  in  by  a  policeman.  On  the  Champes 
Elysees  and  in  the  Bois  the  sight  is  so 
common  that  no  one  turns  to  look  at  it. 
Most  of  the  women  riders  wear  stock¬ 
ings,  but  none  wear  leggings.  At  least 
none  of  the  several  hundred  that  I  saw. 
Those  who  do  wear  stockings  wear  the 
gayest  stripes  and  plaids  that  they  can 
find.  Some  wear  sandals  on  their  feet, 
others  boots  of  ordinary  height  with 
Louis  XIY  heels. 

“One  woman  I  noticed  wore  boots 
made  of  lizard  skin.  While  black  bloom¬ 
ers  were  the  most  common,  I  saw  a 
great  many  of  black  and  white  checks, 


or  shepherd’s  plaid.  »A  few  of  the  women 
wore  caps  like  the  men,  and  walked 
about  with  their  hands  in  their  trousers 
— I  beg  your  pardon—  their  bloomer  pock¬ 
ets.  This  masculine  attire  and  manner 
did  not  go  well  with  their  painted  cheeky 
and  blackened  eyes,  and  their  hair  worn 
down  over  their  ears.  Anything  more 
untidy  than  this  way  of  wearing  the 
hair  you  would  not  want  to  see..  It 
looks  as  though  it  had  not  been  dressed 
for  a  week.” 


A  Great  Cycling  State. 

New  York  State  leads  the  Union  in 
point  of  L.  A.  W.  members.  Two  years 
ago,  before  Chief  Consul  Potter  assumed 
the  reign  of  government,  the  L.  A.  W. 
was  sadly  in  need  of  a  chief  adviser.  Mr. 
Potter  is  a  hustler  from  the  word  go, 
and  has  made  a  reputation  for  himself. 
Early  in  the  season  Mr.  Potter  took  a 
decided  stand  against  racing,  but  has 
now  reached  that  point  where  all  of  his 
energies  are  directed  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  interests  of  the  League,  where 
petty  differences  are  lost  sight  of.  There 
are  over  200,000  riders  in  New  York 
State  alone.  One-half  of  them  should  be 
members  of  the  L.  A.  W.  This  can  be 
brought  about  by  a  little  judicious  effort 
on  the  part  of  every  local  consul. 


Self-Oiling  Chain. 

Among  the  inventions  in  cycle  gearing 
calculated  to  interest  wheel  manufac¬ 
turers  next  season  is  a  self-lubricating 
chain,  patented  by  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey.  It  is  claimed  for  this  invention 
that  it  protects  the  chain  from  dust 
and  does  away  entirely  with  the  use  of 
oil.  The  screw  thread  is  tapped  in  the 
centre  block  and  graphite  is  inserted  in 
a  molten  state  and  allowed  to  harden. 
The  sprocket  wheel  is  similiarly  treated. 
This  arrangement  was  tried  by  the  in¬ 
ventor,  who  discovered  after  riding  1000 
miles  over  Jersey  roads  that  practically 
no  dust  had  gotton  into  the  chain.  It 
took  him  three  months  to  cover  the  ten 
centimes  and  he  did  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  the  chain  during  the  en- ' 
tire  time. 


General  Notes. 

The  wheel  we  ride  is  a  revelation  not 
only  of  our  tastes,  but  of  our  bank 
account. 

A  cinder  path  for  the  use  of  cyclers 
is  proposed  from  Utica  to  West  Schuy¬ 
ler,  N.  Y. 

A  gain  of  500  members  resulted  from 
the  recent  meet  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Division,  L.  A.W.,  held  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Century  runners  have  found  in  the 
Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bars  an  anti¬ 
dote  for  vibration — a  preventive  of  fa¬ 
tigue.  ’97  makers  should  bear  this  in 
mind.  A  book  about  it  free.  Schaum 
&  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 

Bicycle  racing  has  not  paid  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  this  year  as  handsomely  as 
it  did  in  previous  seasons.  The  racing 
men  this  season  have  been  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  winnings  for  support. 
The  L.  A.  W.  recently  enacted  a  meas¬ 
ure  prohibiting  them  from  “holding  up” 
or  demanding  exhibition  money  from  race 
meet  promoters,  and  very  few  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  paying  salaries  to 
the  circuit  chasers. 
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The  Mouse  and  the  Bloomers. 

Dickei-y,  dickery,  dock ! 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock 
On  Mabel’s  hose 
To  seek  repose. 

Beneath  the  cyclist’s  frock. 

Dickery,  dickery,  dare ! 

He  found  some  bloomers  there, 

But  nary  gown, 

So  he  came  down. 

Dickery,  dickery,  dare! 

—New  York  Herald. 


"Wanted  Jolting:. 

Horseman  Beverley  Ward,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  thinks  a  bicycle  can  be  so 
constructed  as  to  give  its  rider  quite  as 
much  jolting  exercise  as  he  could  get 
riding  horseback.  A  New  York  concern 
is  building  a  bicycle  to  carry  out  his 
idea.  The  front  wheel  alone  will  be 
tampered  with.  Instead  of  being  twenty- 
eight  inches  all  around,  this  “hobby¬ 
horse”  vehicle  will  be  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  at  one  point  and  twenty-four 
inches  at  another.  The  “fork”  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  lengthened  two 
inches. 


Saddle  Adjustment. 

Ihe  matter  of  saddle  adjustment  is  an 
important  one  and  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  wheels  used  by  women. 

Very  few  women  ride  with  their 
saddles  at  just  the  same  angle,  and 
though  the  difference  is  frequently  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable  by 
the  careless  observer,  it  is  just  that 
slight  difference  that  is  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  rider.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  saddle  needs  to  be  just  slightly 
raised  in  front  in  order  to  prevent  you 
slipping  forward.  If  the  tilt  is  too  great 
there  is  great  discomfort  to  the  rider, 
besides  the  possibility  that  she  may  un¬ 
consciously  emulate  the  example  set  by 
a  lady  in  the  park  not  so  very  long  ago, 
slipping,  as  she  did,  off  the  back  of  the 
saddle,  and  alighting  in  a  sitting  posture 
on  the  ground,  with  an  unexpected  neat¬ 
ness  and  dexterity  that  was  almost  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  clever  circus  trick. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  tilt  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  the  rider  feels  herself  con¬ 
stantly  slipping  forward  in  her  seat,  to 
remedy  which  discomfort  she  uncon¬ 
sciously  stands  upon  one  pedal,  in  order 
to  push  herself  back  into  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  position — a  mode  of  procedure 
that,  repeated  every  few  yards,  is  most 
effective  in  inducing  the  machine  to  run 
in  a  jerky  and  spasmodic  manner. 

Touring  A-wheel. 

The  tide  of  European  travel  this  year 
from  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic 
showed  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  bicycles. 
Colonel  Albert  Pope,  president  of  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  who  has 
just  returned  from  several  months’  so¬ 
journ  in  England  and  the  Continent,  is 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  bicycle  as  a 
means  of  traveling  for  pleasure,  and 
thinks  that  American  tourists  going 
abroad  should  take  their  own  bicycles. 
“It  is  the  best  way  to  travel  abroad  if 
one  wishes  to  see  the  country,”  said 
Colonel  Pope,  with  enthusiasm.  “Take 
your  own  wheel,  and  travel  at  your  leis¬ 


ure.  One  can  make  good  time  traveling 
in  this  way,  and  if  the  weather  is  bad 
delightful  stopping  places  will  be  found 
at  the  little  inns  throughout  the  country. 
I  met  bicycle  parties  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  England  while  abroad,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  many  more  of  them 
next  season.  The  foreign  tourist  compa¬ 
nies  have  recently  begun  to  pay  attention 
to  bicycle  tours  and  have  planned  var¬ 
ious  trips,  to  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  tours  by  rail.  Next  year 
thousands  of  Americans  will  go  abroad 
and  take  their  wheels  with  them.  The 
principal  steamship  lines  from  this  coun¬ 
try  have  a  uniform  charge  of  $2.50  for 
carrying  a  bicycle  with  a  passenger,  and 
there  is  no  duty  to  be  paid  in  Efigland, 
while  in  France  there  is  a  charge 
amounting  to  about  $6  a  wheel,  and  the 
tourist  is  given  a  receipt  which  entitles 
him  to  a  refund  of  his  money  when  he 
leaves  the  country.  The  same  system 
is  followed  in  most  of  the  contitnental 
countries,  so  that  it  is  really  very  little 
trouble  to  take  a  bicycle  abroad,  and  the 
tourist  on  a  wheel  has  a  practical  inde¬ 
pendence  of  railroad  time-schedules  and 
tariffs.  I  expect  to  see  a  great  increase 
in  this  method  of  touring  next  year.” 


How  It  Came. 

Not  many  persons  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  “safety”  bicycle  really 
owes  it  origin  to  the  thought  of  a  dimin¬ 
utive  Englishman,  whose  short  legs  ren¬ 
dered  his  riding  on  the  old-time  “ordi¬ 
nary,”  or  high  bicycle,  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
comfort. 

J.  H.  Lawson,  of  Coventry,  England, 
is  a  man  of  diminutive  proportions,  with 
the  nether  limbs  of  a  four-year-old. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  mur¬ 
derous  high-wheeled  “ordinary”  was  in 
vogue  as  the  only  known  form  of  the 


bike,  Mr.  Lawson  became  filled  with  a 
consuming  desire  to  risk  his  neck  on 
that  perilous  machine  along  with  the 
rest.  His  short  legs  barred  him  out,  so 
he  set  his  wits  to  work,  had  an  ordinary 
cut  down  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  build, 
and  out  of  the  result  was  evolved  the 
chain-driven  safety,  practically  the  same 
in  principle  and  construction  as  the 
wheels  now  in  use. 

Of  course  there  are  other  stories  re¬ 
garding  the  inception  of  the  “safety,” 
but  the  foregoing  shows  that  “necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention.” 


Pointers. 

Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
wife  of  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President,  is  an  enthusiastic  and  adept 
devotee  of  the  wheel. 

It  is  estimated  at  the  Police  Bureau 
that  fully  1000  bicycles  have  been  stolen 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  12 
months. 

Alford  Featherstone,  the  wealthy  Chi¬ 
cago  bicycle  manufacturer,  has  been  sued 
by  Miss  Maud  Stevens  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar¬ 
riage. 

Female  cycle  racing  received  another 
setback  at  a  Denver  meet  the  other  day. 
Two  young  girls  raced  desperately  to  the 
tape,  fell  in  a  dead  faint,  and  did  not 
recover  consciousness  for  hours.  They 
have  not  recovered  from  the  effects,  and 
possibly  never  will. 

Arthur  E.  Pattison  has  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Pope  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  on  account  of  ill  health, 
this  course  being  taken  upon  the  urgent 
advice  of  his  physician.  During  the  past 
ten  months  Mr.  Pattison’s  health  has 
compelled  him  to  be  absent  from  his 
work  half  of  the  time.  He  was  away 
three  months  during  the  winter  and  he 
was  abroad  for  two  months  during  the 
summer,  his  physician  advising  a  rest 
from  active  business.  He  is  now  ad¬ 
vised  by  his  physician  to  withdraw  en¬ 
tirely  from  business,  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  long  rest  to  restore  his  health. 


HANDS  OFF. 


— Cycling. 


THE  BEST. 

BICYCLE  HANDLE  BAR 
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Is  the  Kind  that  absorbs  vibration.  That  saves  the  B 
hands  from  that  aching  numbness  which  metal  bars  inflict  B 

B 

It  is  our  •  gj 

”  HICKORY  HANDLE  BUR  | 

3  The  bar  that  is  lighter  than  metal  and  stronger.  The  bar  that  will  carry  lyou  sale  through  B 
□  smash-ups  that  would  break  a  metal  bar  off  short.  B 

Send  for  our  booklet.  We  mail  it  free.  B 
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Bicycle  Song. 

Light  upon  the  pedal, 

Firm  upon  the  seat. 

Fortune’s  wheel  in  fetters 
Fast  beneath  our  feet. 

Leave  the  clouds  behind  us, 

Split  the  wind  we  meet. 

Swift,  oh,  swift  and  silent. 

Rolling  down  the  street! 

When  the  dark  comes,  twinkling 
Like  fireflies  in  the  wheat. 

Bells  before  us  tinkling 
Fairly  and  feat, 

By  the  gate  of  gardens, 

Where  the  dusk  is  sweet, 

Glide  like  apparitions 
Through  the  startled  street! 

Spearman  in  the  desert 
Maybe  fly  as  fleet, 

Northern  lights  in  Heaven, 

Sparkle  on  the  sleet! 

Swift,  oh,  swift  and  silent, 

Just  before  we  greet 
The  outer  edge  of  nothing 
Turn  rolling  up  the  street! 

—Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  in  September 
St.  Nicholas. 


Be  Moderate. 

It  is  probable  that  if  cycling  were 
practiced  with  the  same  degree  of  mod¬ 
eration  as  walking,  and  in  a  correct  up¬ 
right  position,  it  would  be  no  more 
hurtful,  even  to  the  victims  of  heart 
trouble.  Four  miles,  at  the  rate  of  say 
five  miles  an  hour,  could  be  done  by  a 
delicate  person  with  less  fatigue  than 
one  mile  could  be  covered  afoot,  and 
the  superior  exhilaration  of  the  wheel 
would  tone  up  the  system  better. 
Wheeling  is  pleasure;  walking  is  drudg¬ 
ery — that  is  the  difference.  Walking  is 
harmless,  but  foot  racing  would  not  an¬ 
swer  at  all  for  an  invalid.  The  same 
distinction  may  be  made  between  slow 
pedaling  and  “scorching.”  It  is  the 
abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  the  bicycle 
that  produces  injury. 


A  Mistalce. 

Two  cyclists  posed  for  half  an  hour  on 
upper  Forest  avenue  one  day  during  the 
week,  and  a  crowd  watched  them. 
Finally  a  man  wearing  a  big  straw  hat 
and  other  clothes  came  up  and  said: 

“Why  don’t  youse  felleys  git  out  of 
the  way?” 

“Is  the  picture  taken?”  one  the  cy¬ 
clists  asked,  looking  his  sweetest. 

“What  pic-ksher?” 

“Why,  wasn’t  you  pointing  a  camera 
at  us?” 

“Camera,  nothin’!  That  was  a  tran¬ 
sit,  an'  we’re  tryin’  t’  git  the  street  line, 
an’  youse  felleys  had  better  dust  an’  let 
us  git  troo  some  time  t’-day!” 

The  “felleys”  dusted,  looking  as  sheep¬ 
ish  ^as  a  slaughter  house,  and  the  en¬ 
gineers  proceeded  with  their  work,  while 
the  crowd  laughed  until  it  resembled  a 
concatenation  of  red  lined  tunnels. — New 
York  Advertiser. 


\v  as  He  a  Scorcher? 

A  clergyman  in  the  course  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  to  bicyclists  the  other  day  said: 
“Like  the  Good  Samaritan,  cyclists 
should  give  assistance  to  a  brother  in  dis¬ 
tress  on  the  road  when  a  tire  is  punctur-. 
ed  or  a  little  kindly  help  required,  and  not 
pass  by  unheeding,  as  the  Levite  did. 
Laws  have  to  be  obeyed.  Many  of 
them  are  disagreeable,  and  to  one  I 


draw  special  attention — the  lighting  of 
lamps  after  sunset.”  One  theory  he 
omitted — was  the  man  who  passed  by  on 
the  other  side  a  scorcher? 


All  K  o u  n < I  Notes. 

The  Associated  Cycling  Clubs  of  Chi¬ 
cago  are  reduced  for  the  perpetuation 
of  their  existence  to  depend  upon  a 
“Bloomer  Ball”  for  the  "sinews  of 
war.”  This  is  awful  for  Chicago. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  YT.  M. 
C.  A.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have  made  an 
appropriation  of  $3000  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  bicycle  track  on  their  athletic 
field. 

Mrs.  "Wheeler — “My  husband  and  I  de¬ 
cided  not  to  go  to  Ehrope,  because  it 
takes  too  long  to  get  there.” 

Mrs.  Jones — “Too  long?” 

Mrs.  Wheeler — “Yes;  fancy  being  un¬ 
able  to  use  one’s  wheel  for  six  or  seven 
days?” — Puck. 

Michael,  the  phenomenal  little  Welsh¬ 
man,  who  holds  a  majority  of  the  long 
distance  cycling  records  in  Great  Britain, 
and  who  is  here  to  try  his  endurnace 
against  Americans,  weighs  but  100 
pounds,  yet  he  pushes  a  wheel  geared  to 
112. 

A  dispatch  from  London  says  that  the 


Congress  of  Sanitary  Institutes,  which 
has  been  in  session  at  Newcastle,  has 
strongly  indorsed  bicycling  as  being  the 
means  of  banishing  a  vast  number  of  the 
derangements  of  women,  and  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  average  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  health  of  women  bicyclists 
has  undergone  an  appreciable  elevation. 

The  habit  of  having  one’s  name  paint¬ 
ed  or  otherwise  placed  on  a  bicycle  is 
growing,  and  many  are  the  devices  adopt¬ 
ed  to  thus  mark  the  wheel. 
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N.  B. 

State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo, 
Lucas  County,  as. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY  makes  oath  that 
he  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F. 
J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  doing  business  in  the 
City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  afore¬ 
said,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum 
of  ONE  HLNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each 
and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  the  use  of  HALL’S  CATARRH 
CURE. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D., 
1S86. 

ss.  A.  TV.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testimon- 
iQ.l s  fr0€ 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


IRebuctton  In  prices — — ■»- 

To  fleet  the  Needs  of  the  Times 

TEH1PLE  BICYCLES 

Caq  also  lie  Bouglit  on 
Time  Payments. 


Phila.  Agents: 

I.  HERZBERG  &  BBOS. 

738  ARCH  ST.,  PHILA,,  PA. 


Write  (or  Terms  and  List. 


Factory  and  Office: 

RhiiPH  Tejvipiie  Gycee  Go. 

204  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


I  2 


White  Shirts 


—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 


Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — ■ 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Onamentations 


(floodbupy’s  Dry  Lubricator  &  Duster. 

FOR  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

A  metal  case  containing  a  felt  sack  of  the  finest 
dry  lubricant.  Use  as  a  brush,  applying  it  to  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  chain.  Boths  cleans  and 
lubricates  at  the  same  time. 

M.  A.  WOODBURY,  Mfr.  Bradford,  Pa. 

PRICE  25c.  of  DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL. 


...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — ——■****■ 

Rational  Deealeomania  go 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phlla. 


I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  WSFIELD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 


Nothing  Equals 

LETTUCE 

COUGH 

TABLETS 

so  named  because  they  contain  Lettuce  Juice 
(Lactucarium)  the  foremost  of  remedies  for 
irritations  of  the  throat,  and  recommended  for 
this  purpose  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Lettuce  Cough  Tablets  are  pleasant  to  the  taste 
ane  do  not  produce  nausea  brought  on  by  all 
other  cough  and  throat  remedies. 

Relieve  instantly  the  most  violent  Cough,  and 
cure  Hoarseness,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  other 
throat  troubles. 


FOR  SflliE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327.  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


OUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1282  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  -  One  vulcanizer  andtwo  enam¬ 
eling  ovens  Fitted  for  gas  or  gasoline.  Write 
quick.  Willky  &  Oaklet,  Bicycle  Repairers 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  wanted — To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L .  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
streeet,  New  York. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St.,  Phiia. 


CQanufaetupen 

and  Jobber*  in 


Sundries 


(  American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  -i  M.  &  M.  Burn.ng  Oil, 
(.Happy  Thought  Lamp. 


Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstovn  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

^“Special  Wheels  Made  to  Ordek. 

Trailord  Special  lor  ’96 

W]B.  TOTFORD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 

Speolal  attention  paid  to  Repalrlna’. 


Look  Here; 

c*wrerv  I  N 'STOCK 

EVERYTHING  , 

YOU  NEED 

to  Build  or  Repair  a 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  USA  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.Haines  Co, 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


AT  THE  STORES  OR  BY  MAIL,  10CTS 

THE  HANDY  TABLET  CO., 

1121  N.  Front  St.,  -  -  -Philadelphia 


INDIVIDUAL  CYCLE  WE  PLATES 


With  name  beautifully  engraved,  35  cts. 
Any  one  can  put  them  on.  Agents  wanted. 

BROOKS  ODOMETER  CO.  -  -  Lowell,  Hass. 


THE 

National  HIatte  Shelter. 

A  practical,  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
matting  sulphide  ores,  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  localities  where  lead  ores 
and  fuels  are  scarce  and  almost  unattainable, 
our  pyritic,  water  jacketed  Matte  Smelter  has 
been  recognized  with  highly  satis  actory  results, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  various 
pyritic,  sulphide  and  arsenide  ores,  in  compacity 
of  2  to  80  tons  per  day.  It  is  the  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  simplest  method  of  gold  and  silver 
ore  matting,  and  concentrating  that  is  known  to 
day. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill,  no  lead  ores, 
no  fluxing  material,  and  no  fuel  of  any  kind  for 
the  smelter  after  it  is  started.  The  sulphur  in 
the  ore  is  its  natural  fuel  only,  and  its  cost  has 
no  comparison  with  any  other  process  ofdfcon- 
centrating. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size  or  capacity 
plant  complete  to  substantial  mining  people,  set 
it  up  and  furnish  our  men  to  run  it  for  them  on 
easy  payments.  Prices  and  specifications  fur¬ 
nished,  with  references  and  testimonials  on 
application. 

National  Ore  &  Reduction  Co., 

5635  Cheltenham  Aye., 

ST.  LOUIS  MO., 

Manufacturers  of  Furnaoes  for  Nickel,  Copper  Silver 
and  Lead  Ores, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

EQUIPMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
REDUCTION  WORKS. 
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VINTIL  THE  MILLENNIUM 

arrives,  poor,  frail  humanity  wiU  be  afflicted  with  in- 
firmities  of  one  kind  or  another — until  that  time 
absolute  perfection  will  be  impossible.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  in  poor  health— .in 
other  words,  that  sickness  and  disease  are  the  results 
of  our  own  indiscretion— that  we  might  live  instead 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  as  the  Bible  tells  us  is 
the  allotted  age  of  man — to  many,  very  many  more 
years  than  that  if  we  were  extra  careful  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  our  bodies. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  with  the  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  shoeing  the  population— 
from  the  old-time  “individual  lasts”  made  to  fit  the 
shape  of  one’s  feet,  upon  which  the  old-time  shoe¬ 
maker  manufactured  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoe0,  to  the 
present  system  in  vogue  of  ready-made  shoes — that 
the  change  in  this  one  article  alone  has  really  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  to  us  all  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old-time  “last,”  wnen 
properly  made,  was  the  true  method  of  littiug  one’s 
feet.  To-day.  we  go  into  one  of  the  fine  shoe  stores 
and  there  we  are  “supposed”  to  be  fitted-  -but  in 
reality,  we  take  a  half  size  larger  shoe  tnan  we 
should,  for  fear  that  if  we  take  a  little  smaller,  we 
would  be  “cramped.”  Now,  it  is  just  as  bad  to  have 
a  shoe  that  is  a  little  too  large  as  one  that  cramps 
the  foot.  The  motion  of  the  foot  in  the  shoe,  rubbing 
against  the  leather,  makes  the  skin  callous,  and  in  a 
very  little  while  a  corn  is  the  result.  Well,  what 
next,  ?  The  “A-Com  Salve”  by  all  means  is  the  next 
thing  you  want.  Proper  application  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  make  of  salve  will  do  wonders  for  you.  Follow 
the  printed  instructions  exactly,  and  in  a  little  while 
that  hard  surface  which  has  been  formed  on  the 
skin  will  have  disappeared.  There  are  many  salves 
but  if  you  take  our  advice,  insist  upon  “  A-Corn 
Salve.”  We  know  what  it  is  doing  for  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  people  to-day  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  salves  are  doing.  This 
is  a  certainity.  We  would  advise  taking  no  risks  in 
the  matter— for  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  so. 

Give  it  a  trial ! 

THE  CORN 

THAT  ACHES 

Can  easily  be  removed  by  using 

A-CORN  SALVE 

NO  PAIN !  NO  POISON  ! 

All  druggists  sell  it  or  mailed  for 
fifteen  cents  by 

THE  GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 


READ  THIS  ! 

A  well  known  Philadelphia  manufacturer  of  steel  frame  bicycles  and  tandems  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  the  strength  of  our  wood  frame  wheel  with  forks  of  the  same  material.  In  a  test  ride  he 
accidently  collided  with  a  stone  f)ile  and  was  thrown  over  the  handle  bar.  Several  spokes  of  the 
front-wheel  were  broken,  'the  cyclometer  was  wrecked,  but  the  fork  remained  intact.  One  such 
experience  is  better  ihan  valume s  of  talking. 

The  “FLEETWOOD,”  The  “BEEBE,”  and  The  “HUSEBY.” 

WOOD  FRAME  BICYCLES  are  the  coming  Wheels  for  1897.  The  strongest  and  easiest  to  ride. 
Agents  wanted.  Jobbers  in  dealers’  supplies.  Wholesale  headquarters  for  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

JAMES  ALLSOPP,  620  W.  Lehigh  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


$100 

ti“  (Champion 

— pl.VFP 

Bib  H?ou  JSver  IRibe  on  IDelvet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  of  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINO. 


N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


R  Cycling  InformationBureau 


DO  YOU  WANT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Tpustcaorthy  Service  at  loxxt  prices;  oirdinaiuly  $1.00  ioP  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  |2.oo;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial 

Rooms  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street,  . 

....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


Press, 

.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Simplex 


[patented] 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOOL — . 

with  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 


IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT.  PRICE,  $1.75 

SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  FOR  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  OF  PLUGS 


Electric  Cloth  will  clean  Everything.  Try  It  on  your  Dirty  Cork  Handles. 
Send  10  cts.  for  Sample  Cloth.  Descriptive  Circular  Free. 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 
No.  1004  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE 


Pointers. 
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A  hurried  telephone  call  was  received 
by  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  police  the 
other  night  from  the  coachman  of  the 
Jordan  family,  who  live  at  the  junction 
of  Washington  and. Beacon  streets.  The 
man  said  he  had  just  heard  a  pistol  shot 
in  the  house  and  thought  there  were 
burglars  inside.  A  detail  of  policemen 
was  Sent  over  to  the  house  and  a  sys¬ 
tematic  search  of  it  was  made  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  110  burglar  was  found. 
The  sergeant  at  that  moment  happened 
to  see  a  bicycle  standing  against  the  wall 
and,  looking  over  it  carefully,  discovered 
that  the  tire  had  become  punctured  and 
had  caused,  the  noise  which  had  been 
taken  for  a  pistol  shot. 

private  F.  E.  Farhham,  Company  E 
Eighth  Begiment,  A.  G.  A.  Y.,  has  just 
completed  a  bicycle  trip  from  New  \ork 
to  ban  Francisco  in  b‘J  days.  He  rode 
a  2t>-pound  hlNDHUKST  wheel  geared 
to  NO,  fitted  with  New  York  single  tube 
tires,  and  came  through  without  a  break 
of  any  kind,  and  with  but  five  punctures, 
the  first  occuring  in  Nevada.  He  found 
the  general  condition  of  the  roads  very 
poor,  being  compelled  to  ride  the  railroad 
tracks  through,  the  western  part  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  the  whole  of  Wyoming  and 
Utah,  and  the  greater  part  of  Nevada, 
lie  says  lie  is  positive  he  is  the  first  to 
cross  the  continent  without  a  break  of 
any  kind,  with  a  20-pound  wheel  geared 
to  80.  He  has  written  the  LYND- 
II FUST  people  asking  for  a  120-gear 
with  which  he  believes  he  can  make  the 
return  in  25  days. 

As  showing  the  development  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle  business  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
one  dealer  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Fa., 
sold  upwards  of  one  hundred  bicycles 
this  year  so  far. 


New  Bicycle  Boat. 

Captain  Hillary  C.  Johnson,  of  Media, 
Pa.,'  has  invented  a  bicycle  boat.  It  was 
tried  ’  last  week  on  Broom-all's  Lake,  near 
Media. 

The  boat  is  propelled  by  paddles  38 
inches  in  diameter,  worked  by  a  person 
sitting  in  the  centre  of  the  boat  with  the 
same  motion  as  that  used  in  running  an 
ordinary  bicyele.  . 

The  boat  and  the  machinery  used  were 
of  crude  construction,  but  it  was  worked 
with  ease  on  the  water,  and  was  sent  al¬ 
most  as  fast  as  it  qould  be  rowed  with  a 
pair  of  oars. 

In  the  boat  at  the  time  of  the  trial  was  a 
weight  of  about  S<JO  pounds. 

THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship 
Fully  Guaranteed. 
Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 

The  wheels  we  rent  are 
the  best— Clevelands,  1896 
models. 

Next  door  to  Park  Thea¬ 
tre,  wheels  checked  and 
chaned  during  perfor¬ 
mance 

Made  by 

1 10UGHI  IRON  NOVELTY  CO., 

50  N.  23rd  Street, 


“50  Carbon  Steel.” 

The  Pope  Tube  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  are  doing  a  very  large  business 
with  their  “Fifty  Carbon”  steel  tubing. 
Steel  tubing  used  to  be  altogether  an  im¬ 
ported  article,  coming  mainly  from  England 
and  Germany,  but  now  as  in  the  case  of 
armor  plate  for  war-ships  the  world  is 
looking  to  America  for  the  best  thing  in 
steel  tubing.  The  Pope  Steel  Tube  Works 
strike  a  keynote  of  extreme  interest  to 
makers  and  users  of  bicycles  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  page  of  this  issue,  and  those  who  con¬ 
template  using  steel  tubing  next  year 
should  communicate  with  this  company  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 


The  little  publication  “Gold,”  issued  by 
the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Chicago,  is  having  an  extraordinary  run. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Gor¬ 
mully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  c d.,  221 


North  Franklin  street,  Chicago,  Ill.  They 
can  also  be  had  from  any  of  the  numerous 
agents  for  “Rambler”  bicycles  and  G.  & 
J.  tires. 


A  Word  to  tlie  Wise. 

You  say  you  want  something  original ; 

Don’t  take  any  kind  nor  be  dumb, 

But  be  firm  and  demand  of  the  dealer 
White’s  famous  original  gum. 

If  you’re  out  with  a  friend  that’s  convivial 
And  with  tipling  he  feels  sort  of  glum 
The  cost  of  a  cure  is  so  trivial 
Spend  five  cents  for  Yucatan  gum. 

So  don’t  be  at  all  lackadaisical 
Give  a  snap  of  your  finger  and  thumb 
For  the  fellow  that’s  so  over  whimsical 
That  never  chews  YUCATAN  gum. 

SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Guru 
. . .  Kola 


GIVES  ENDURANCE. 

MILE  POSTS  ELY  BY  WHEN  YOU  CHEW  IT. 

If  your  Dealer  or  Club  Steward  don’t  sell  it — send  us  twenty-five 
cents  and  we  will  mail  you  six  Sample  packages, 
neatly  boxed. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

107-109  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ANY  GOOD  TIRE  IS  GOOD 

UNTIL  SOMETHING  HAPPENS  TO  IT, 

’•  .  ' 


THEN  YOU  WISH  IT  WERE  A 


TIRE 


Fall  Bicycle  Suits- °w„ 

— beautiful  styles  in  excellent  cloths  have 
j  ust  been  placed  on  sale  at  three  prices  that 
cannot  be  equalled  elsewhere,  viz  ; 

3-75>  $5*^®  &nd  $6.50. 

The  suits  are  sewed  throughout  with 
silk  and  are  perfect  in  fit.  The  bloomers 
have  two  hip,  two  side  and  two  watch  pock¬ 
ets  and  are  reinforced.  The  coats  have  four 
patch  pockets,  buttoned,  and  the  seams  are 
piped. 

Samples  of  cloths  sent  to  any  address  uf  on  request. 

Honey  refunded  if  suits  are  not  satisfactory. 

In  ordering  suits ,  send  chest  and  waist  measure. 

Golf  Bicycle  Hose — 

50  cents  to  $1. 50 ,  per  pair. 

Turtle  Neck  Sweaters — 

Men’s,  $-'.50  and  $3.75; 

Boys’,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  14.  Philadelphia,  October  2,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


A  Pleasing  Retrospect. 

“Well  !  the  summer  is  almost  over  but  I  have  had  a  good  time,  thanks  to  my  Rambler  wheel  and  G.  &  J.  tires,  and  it  is  just  as 
good  as  the  day  it  was  bought.  All  hail  the  Rambler,  say  I.” 
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THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 


WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 
%  as  Before  Him 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid^brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 


CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Single  Lens,  price  $3.00. 


Double  Lens,  price  $5.00. 


SHHRPLESS  &  M7TTTS.  Mhkers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 


-PHILADELPHIA- 


AmHTioH  !  ! 


Riders  using  Plugine  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  tires,  need¬ 
ing  repairs,  to  us  and  not  to  the  manufacturer.  The  Plugine  guaran¬ 
tee  will  not  be  withdrawn.  We  don’t  play  fast  and  loose.  We  only 
ask  that  you  pay  express  charges. 


TlPLPE  COPIFEMY. 

35  WADE  BUILDING, 

-^Clevelami,  Ohio 


Trade  Mark  registered  in  all  Foreign  countries] 
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We’ve  Go!  II! 


.  ,TO£.  OJVi'l  MJW . . 

That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out  or  Go  Out. 

BRIGHTEST  LIGHT.  SMALLEST  SIZE.  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT. 

“FOLDING  BEAUTY” 


. Manufactured  by  the . 

WHEEL  LIGHT  MFG.  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Simple  in  Construction,  Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

No  Solder  to  Melt,  Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Full  Nickel  Plated,  Can  be  Carried  in  Vest  Pocket, 

Ball  Bearings,  Weight  only  5  oz. 

Instantly  Adjusted,  Will  not  Leak. 

PRICE,  $3.50. 

Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1897  Catalogue, 


W.  L.  MILLER,  General  Sales  Agent,  387  BotlTSe,  Phila.,  Pa. 


— 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  this  won 
derful  lamp  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
inform  you  of  a  wide  awake 
dealer  who  does. 
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486  Miles,  1151  Yards  on  a 


44 


DEQUESNE 


SPECIAL” 


=24  fiour  Record  Knocked  5Ry=Rigl> 

Louis  Gimm,  on  his  “Duquesne  Special,’ ’  in  the  Great  24  Hour  Race  at  Chicago,  Sept 
25th,  Finished  Miles  Ahead  of  the  Best  Riders  in  America. 

IT’S  IN  THE  NEW  ’97  BALL  BEARINGS. 

If  you  want  to  ride  the  Easiest  Running  wheel  in  the  world.  Write  us. 

DUQUESNE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


w 

W 

w 

W 


One  Grade— The  Highest.  A  Gentleman’s  Mount. 


Good  Agents,  Write  for  Terms  and  Territory. 


w 

w 

% 
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TESTIMOIOALS. 

Triumph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  :^-Centlemen:— I  take  great 
pleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
have  a  Stormer,  '96  wheel,  with 
G.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you  *  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  have  had 
►n  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had  no  occasion  to.  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  <3.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  apt  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.)  ' 

J.  C.  CLIPSHAM. 

Philadelphia,  JulyC.  ’$6. 

Office  of^the  John  Rhoads .  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96:— Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:— Gentlemens— 
I  take  great  pleasure  -In  stating 
that  1  have  not  bad  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  ydn  ap? 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  xftlles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -tQ-day  as  they  *yere 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
office  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  -this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  valve;  ht 
least  1  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on- 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It,'  for 
I  cou’d -not.  think,  of  rnnnlng  It 
more  than,  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  up.  the  tires. 

Reeling  satisfied  that  yon  have 
made  a  good  ‘•‘hit,”  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  it  proven 
to  bin?  that  all  you  claim  Is  true. 

I  am,  -  '.Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  FRANKLTN  RHOADS. 

Triumph.  Valve  Company;  Phila- 
telphla Gentlemen :— I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I’ have  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  it*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  prals,  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith. 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia,  June  4.  *06. 


“itwillllotleak" 


Hlhy  Suffer  Diseomfort  with  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatie  Tire. 


••••WHEN  THE-'- 


’97  Triumpn  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  ox  x8p6.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  '97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
yoain  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 


WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  lire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  too  miles 
from  home.  It  la  air-tight  without  the  cap. 


Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

Wftg,  for  (He  small  sum  ol  One  Dollar,  suffer  front  LeaRg  Valves. 
Triumph  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  st.  Phiia.,  Pa. 


*  U 


IS  A 
POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANY 
PRICE? 


A GOOD VALVE 
IS  CHEAP  AT 
A  FAIR  PRICE 
THE  TRIUMPH 
VALVE  18  A 
GOOD  VALVE. 

FOR  $1.00 
YOU  GET  $10 
WORTH  OF 
SAFETY  AND 
COMFORT. 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Pnblishing  Co., 

1232  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia  ,  Pa. 

New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscrlpton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “8yollng,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwbn,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  October  2,  1896. 


NOW  AN  INSTITUTION. 

The  summer  now  drawing  to  a  close 
has  been  eminently  a  bicycling  summer. 
It  has  been  bicycles,  bicycles  every¬ 
where,  all  over  this  great  country,  and 
what  has  been  the  case  here  has  been  the 
case  also  in  other  countries.  The  year 
1896  has  been  up  to  the  present  the 
greatest  cycling  year  on  record,  and  the 
fall  season  is  coming  in  without  prom¬ 
ise  of  any  let-up  to  the  popularity  and 
almost  universal  use  of  the  two-wheeled 
rider-propelled  carriage.  The  recognition 
upon  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  which  the  bicycle  has  achieved, 
and  the  baggage  privileges  granted  to 
bicycle  riders  by  transportation  com¬ 
panies  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  help¬ 
ing  the  “wheel”  to  the  position  which 
it  now  occupies.  Families  going  to  the 
country  or  to  the  seashore  during  the 
past  summer  made  it  a  point  to  take 
with  them  a  supply  of  bicycles,  if  not 
for  every  one,  at  least  for  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  household,  and  these  useful 
vehicles  were  made  the  most  of  during 
the  summer  outfhg.  The  railroad  man¬ 


ager  and  the  hotel  keeper  felt  the  im¬ 
petus  which  the  bicycle  lent  to  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  had  to  take  into  consideration 
the  condition  of  things  which  made  it 
a  factor  in  the  returns  of  their  business. 
As  an  institution  the  bicycle  seems  to  be 
taking  its  place  as  a  lasting  one. 

*  *  * 

LIGHTS  AFTER  DARK. 

The  demand  for  an  observance  of  the 
law  which  calls  for  the  carrying  of  lights 
by  all  vehicles  after  dark,  in  places 
where  such  a  law  exists,  is  growing 
rapidly.  Also  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
amongst  the  community,  that  in  places 
where  no  such  law  exists,  and  where 
only  the  riders  of  bicycles  are  compelled 
to  carry  lights  after  dark,  some  such  law 
should  be  enacted.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  why  all  kinds  of  vehicles  should 
carry  lights  after  dark,  and  scarcely  an 
argument  can  be  advanced  why  they 
should  not.  In  and  around  our  large 
cities,  so  many  vehicles  are  used  after 
dark  and  the  most  of  them  for  purposes 
of  pleasure  and  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  and  so  many  of  these 
vehicles  are  bicycles,  that  it  has  become 
a  necessity  to  have  a  lighted  lamp  of 
some  kind  upon  each.  Up  to  the  present 
the  law  has  been  enforced  only  in  the 
case  of  bicycles,  but  the  sentiment  is 
growing  that  a  carriage  without  lights  at 
night  is  a  dangerous  thing,  not  only  to 
those  who  use  the  bicycle,  but  to  pedes¬ 
trians  and  to  the  users  of  other  car¬ 
riages.  The  introduction  of  the  rubber 
tire  for  carriage  wheels  has  also  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  some  such  law  as  will 
compel  a  universal  carrying  of  lighted 
lamps  after  dark  by  all  vehicles. 

♦  #  * 

BICYCLES  vs.  STREET  CARS. 

One  of  the  economic  features  of  the 
day  in  city  life  is  the  competition  of 
the  bicycle  during  fine  weather  in  the 
matter  of  carrying  passengers.  The 
street  railroad  companies  have  hereto¬ 
fore  had  a  monopoly,  so  to  speak,  of  this 
trade.  The  thousands  of  citizens  who 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  carriages  or 
hacks  patronize  of  course  the  street 
cars.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  slight 
variation  and  the  bicycle  steps  in  and 
takes  away  from  the  conventional  street 
railroad  some  of  its  patronage.  Exactly 
how  great  the  diminution  of  city  street 
railroad  travel  is  by  reason  of  the  general 
use  of  the  bicycle  it  is  of  course  hard 
to  determine.  That  it  is  serious  enough 
to  merit  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  such  railroads  would,  however,  seem 
to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  circular 
letter  of  inquiry  to  a  number  of  street 
railroads  and  is  publishing  the  answers 
in  a  condensed  form.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  tenor  of  the  replies  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conditions  reigning  in  the 
various  cities.  Denver,  with  its  fine 
roads  and  15,000  bicycles,  is  very  serious¬ 
ly  affected,  and  on  some  of  its  lines  a 
modification  of  the  schedule  has  been 
necessary  from  the  competition  of  the 
bicycle.  Level  Chicago  loses  12,000  fares 
a  day  from  the  same  cause.  Hilly  San 


Francisco  finds  no  difference,  but  rather 
an  advantage  from  the  fact  that  the 
only  place  suitable  for  bicycling  is  Golden 
Gate  Park,  outside  the  city.  As  most  of 
the  cyclists  keep  their  machines  some¬ 
where  near  it  they  use  the  cars  to  get 
to  the  bicycles  to  the  advantage  of  the 
street  railway  companies.  Some  of  the 
cities  are  so  badly  paved  that  cycling 
on  the  streets  has  no  attraction  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  take  their  riding  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  country.  Philadelphia,  on  the 
contrary,  has  recently  laid  down  asphalt 
to  a  large  extent,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  street  railway  receipts 
from  cycle  competition  is  estimated  at 
over  $2000  a  day,  or  over  §700,000  a 
year. 

Of  course  it  is  hard  to  obtain  accur¬ 
ate  information  bearing  upon  the  effect 
which  the  use  of  the  bicycle  has  upon  the 
business  of  the  street  railway  companies 
in  our  large  centres  of  business  and 
social  life,  but  there  is  enough  data  to 
show  that  the  bicycle  is  becoming  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  competitor  with 
the  trolley  car. 

♦  *  * 

RAILROAD  CHARGES. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  matter 
of  the  best  means  of  transporting  bicy¬ 
cles  in  railroad  trains  and  other  modes 
of  conveyances  comes  in  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  bicycles  should  be 
carried  free  by  railroad  companies  when 
accompanied  by  the  rider.  The  New 
York  Legislature  lately  compelled  the 
railroad  companies  of  the  Empire  State 
to  carry  bicycles  free,  and  it  may  be  that 
other  State  Legislatures  will  follow  suit; 
but  as  in  everything  else  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question  of  the  free  trans¬ 
portation  of  bicycles  by  railroads.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  this  matter  and  talking  more 
especially  in  a  local  sense  the  Boston 
Herald  said  last  week: 

“We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  for 
the  present  an  arrangement  can  be 
made  whereby  the  railroad  companies 
of  this  State  will  charge  a  moderate  fee 
for  the  transportation  of  bicycles,  and 
will  guarantee  to  properly  look  after 
them  during  the  term  of  transmission,  it 
will  be  much  better  for  the  users  of 
these  machines  than  to  have  free  trans¬ 
portation  granted  with  no  more  consid¬ 
eration  given  to  the  bicycle  than  is  now 
accorded  to  the  average  trunk.  If  a 
bicycle  is  a  part  of  a  traveler’s  para¬ 
phernalia,  as  his  trunk  is,  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  carried  without  extra  expense 
for  those  who  have  purchased  tickets; 
but  if  the  bicycle  is  subjected  to  the 
treatment  to  which  the  baggage  masters 
in  stations  and  on  trains  subject  trunks, 
we  fear  journeying  by  rail  will  prove 
exceedingly  costly  to  most  bicyclists. 
These  machines  cannot  be  thrown  into 
the  baggage  cars,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  thrown  out  upon  the  platform  at 
the  way  or  terminal  station,  with  other 
machines  tossed  upon  them,  and  possibly 
allowed  to  remain  there  in  a  driving 
rainstorm  without  undergoing  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  damage.  In  such 
proceedings  they  would  be  subjected  to 
precisely  the  same  treatment  that  is  ac- 
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corded  to  the  average  trunk  which  the 
passenger  takes  upon  his  travels;  but 
our  trunks  are  now  made  to  stand 
rough  usage,  and  even  with  special  care 
in  construction  after  eight  or  ten  jour¬ 
neys  there  is  little  value  left  in  them. 
Now,  a  bicycle  is  in  certain  respects  a 
delicate  piece  of  mechanism;  it  must 
be  handled  carefully  and  stored 
carefully,  proceedings  involving  an  ex¬ 
tra  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  companies,  which,  in  all 
probability,  deserves  special  compensa¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  the  results  of  free 
transportation  of  bicycles  in  New  York 
State  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  bicyclists,  for  the  saving  made  in 
not  paying  an  extra  rate  is,  in  many 
cases,  more  than  offset  by  the  damage 
received  during  transit.” 

After  the  passage  of  the  New  York 
law  there  was  considerable  talk  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  up  immediately  in  other 
States,  but  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to 
see  how  the  thing  works  in  one  place  be¬ 
fore  opening  the  battle  for  free  transpor¬ 
tation  at  other  points. 

*  *  * 

In  France, 

Cycling  tourists  who  have  been  doing 
the  “continent”  this  past  summer  were 
very  generally  impressed  with  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  French  as  regards  en¬ 
couraging  cyclists  and  making  things 
smooth  and  comfortable  for  them.  At 
hotels  and  cafes  riders  find  their  ma¬ 
chines  are  takm  care  of  diligently  and 
efficiently.  The  most  important  thing  of 
all,  however,  is  the  consideration  which 
cyclists  in  France  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  railway  companies.  For  the  mod¬ 
est  penny  registration  fee  a  bicycle  may 
be  taken  any  distance  as  passengers’ 
luggage. 


A  Noted  Cycler. 

T.  A.  Edge,  of  the  North  Road  Cycling 
Club,  and  editor  of  Cycler’s  News  (Eng¬ 
land),  is  the  oldest  competitive  racing 
man  with  pretensions  to  first-class  form. 
He  won  his  first  race  in  1878  on  the 
tall  bicycle  and  since  that  time  has  won 
hundreds  of  prizes  on  the  path  and  road. 
Amongst  the  world’s  road  records  he  has 
held  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
One  hundred  miles,  bicycle  and  tricycle, 
London  to  York  twice,  London  to  Edin¬ 
burg,  London  to  Liverpool,  Land’s  End 
to  John  O’Groat’s,  safety  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  G.  P.  Mills,  the  Land’s  End  to 
John  O’Groat’s,  tandem  record,  which 
now  stands  best  over  that  course,  whilst 
the  1000-miles  record  which  he  has  just 
beaten  by  14  hours,  he  has  held  three 
times.  His  time  for  the  1000  miles  was 
105  hours  and  14  minutes. 

Leg-al  Ruling:. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has 
recently  rendered  a  decision  in  a  bicycle 
case  which  is  of  general  interest  to 
wheelmen.  A  Mr.  Hinds  was  riding 
down  a  public  footpath  in  Staunton  some 
time  ago,  and  ran  into  a  young  woman 
who  was  walking  ahead  of  him,  serious¬ 
ly  injuring  her.  She  brought  suit 


against  him  for  negligence,  and  a  verdict 
was  given  in  his  favor  in  the  lower 
Court  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
been  shown  that  he  was  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence  or  carelessness.  The  case  was 
appealed  and  the  Supreme  Court  revers¬ 
ed  the  verdict,  ordering  a  new  trial.  In 
its  opinion  the  Court  said:  “A  bicycle  is 
a  vehicle,  and  the  question  therefore  is, 
What  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  on 
a  vehicle  in  passing  a  pedestrian  going 
in  the  same  direction?  His  vehicle  made 
no  noise  and  he  gave  no  signal.  The 
roadbed  for  vehicles  was  open  to  him.  It 
is  granted  that  he  struck  a  stone  or 
other  obstruction;  was  the  obstruction 
such  that  he  ought,  in  the  exercise  of 
due  care,  to  have  seen  and  avoided  the 
danger?  Wfien  one  passes  another,  both 
using  bicycles  and  going  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  it  appears  to  be  the  rule  that  the 
one  passing  is  liable  if  damage  results 
without  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
one  passed.  When  one  comes  up  behind 
another,  who  is  unconscious  of  his  ap¬ 
proach  and  is  walking  where  he  has  a 
right  to  walk,  gives  no  warning,  and 
strikes  him  with  his  wheel,  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  unexplained  tend  to  negli¬ 
gence.” 


Road  Racing-. 

Road  racing  dees  not  seem  to  hold 
the  place  in  the  cycling  world  which  it 
did  some  few  years  ago.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  case  because  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  resembling  what  they  were  in  Eng¬ 
land  some  little  time  since.  In  Eng¬ 
land  road  racing  has  of  late  taken  a 
most  decided  back  seat,  and  the  reasons 
therefor  are  given  as  follows  in  the 
pages  of  “Wheeling:” 

“The  recent  occurrences  in  connection 
with  certain  record,  or  attempted  record, 
rides  in  the  Birmingham  district,  have 
probably  sounded  the  death-knell  of  road 
racing  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
we  confess  that  we  are  not  sorry  for  it. 
For  road  racing  of  the  old-fashioned  kind 
we  had  a  great  regard.  It  was  good 
sport,  and  it  was  not  an  intolerable  pub¬ 
lic  nuisance.  Nowadays  there  is  no  sport 
in  question,  the  whole  thing  being  simply 
a  matter  of  business,  and  with  hordes 
of  pacemakers  “on  the  job,”  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  police  would  per¬ 
mit  the  game  to  go  on.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  the  language  and  general 
conduct  of  the  new  school  of  pacemakers 
leave  so  much  to  be  desired  that  they 
serve  as  an  additional  incentive  to  the 
police  to  keep  the  highways  free  from 
the  racing  cyclist.  “Sport”  of  this  kind 
is  not  anything  whose  demise  need  be 
deplored  by  any  person  really  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  pastime.  The  only 
other  road  racing  left  consists  of  the 
time  trials  organized  by  clubs,  many  of 
which  cannot  afford  to  have  a  track  for 
the  use  of  their' members,  and  here  there 
is  some  show  of  real  sport.  Men  are 
naturally  desirous  of  winning  the  medals 
offered  by  their  clubs  for  good  per¬ 
formances,  and,  as  they  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  an  army  of  paid 
pacemakers,  there  can  be  little  objection 


to  their  efforts,  provided  that  same  are 
carried  through  with  some  care  as  to 
selection  of  locality,  and  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those 
who  use  the  roads.  At  the  same  time, 
we  fancy  that  any  clubs  who  continue 
to  race  on  the  roads  have  trouble  ahead 
of  them,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  police  are  more  determined  than 
ever  to  stop  “furious”  riding  on  the 
Queen’s  highway.” 

What  the  English  paper  says  can  be 
said  with  equal  truth  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  this  country,  and  it  does 
seem  as  though  road  racing  as  a  sport 
has  seen  its  best  and  worst  days. 


To  Prevent  Punctures. 

Lewis  P.  Sherman,  of  Biddeford,  Me., 
claims  to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
punctured  tires.  This  invention  consists 
of  a  trap,  the  material  it  is  made  of  being 
kept  a  secret  for  the  present,  or  until 
the  patent  Mr.  Sherman  has  applied  for  is 
allowed,  which  is  inserted  in  the  rubber 
casing  of  the  ordinary  tire  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  tube  that  tires  are  equipped 
with.  The  trap  is  light,  as  light,  if  not 
lighter,  than  the  ordinary  tube.  It  can  be 
made  as  elastic  and  springy  as  a  person 
may  desire,  or  it  can  be  made  as  hard 
as  a  solid  substance.  There  is  no  blowing 
up  of  the  trap  required,  the  trap  doing 
avay  with  this,  therefore  the  rubber  cas¬ 
ing  may  be  punctured  and  even  slit  with- 
out  disabling"  the  tire. 


Be  careful  not  to  step  off  the  pave- 
ment  after  dark,  or  you  are  likely  to  be 
knocked  down  by  a  cyclist,”  runs  police 
advice  to  pedestrians  in  Cork,  Ireland. 

Saved  from  the  wreck— the  Fletcher 
Hickory  Handle  Bar,  with  the  patent  key 
clamp  rfie  story  is  told  in  a  book  sent 
ptda  by  Schaum  &  Ufilinger,  Philadel- 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  or  two 
nuts  on  a  machine  have  a  knack  of 
working  loose  on  a  ride.  Such  nuts 

SaU  d^be  ta£e“  off’  carefully  cleaned, 
and  a  drop  of  oil  put  in  the  thread,  and 
then  screwed  well  up.  Should  a  nut  still 
be  obstreperous  of  treatment,  it  had 
better  be  replaced,  as  it  is  evidently  an 
ill-fitting  one. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  note 
+i?W  ruauy  minds  have  been  turned  into 
the  channel  of  bicycle  inventions.  The 
fact  that  the  bicycle  is  so  popular  arous¬ 
es  the  commercial  instinct  in  those  per¬ 
sons  who  feel  they  can  do  something 
toward  improving  it.  Each  begins  with 
the  idea  that  he  can  perfect  some  part 
of  the  machine  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
bicycle  manufactured.  Once  he  has 
done  that  he  believes  he  will  secure  a 
fortune. 

.  ^he  “Irish  Cyclist”  is  authority  for  the 
following: 

An  Irish  agent  received  the  following 
gem  of  a  letter  recently:  “Dear  Sur,- 
YVhat  would  your  charge  be  for  shoeing 
my  bicycl  with  solid  Ingin  rubber,  also 
say  what  the  difference  would  be  if  I 
swapped  for  a  Peumatic.  She  is  a  good 
one  and  all  right  except  the  Ingin  rub¬ 
ber.  A  good  secund  hand  is  what  I 
want  say  if  she  was  ever  brust  or  mind¬ 
ed.  Do  you  heve  the  ciment  for  stick¬ 
ing  cuts  m  Peumatics  in  tins  and  how  is 
it  put  on.  I  suppose  you  would  show  the 
way.  If  I  take  the  Bicycl  when  I  hear 
the  price  I  will  cum  down.  Two  fel- 
w  here  wants  to  buy  cushens  to 
learn.  I  will  send  them  write  soon.” 


Tlie  Show. 


General  Notes. 
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Not  exactly  the  cloven  hoof 
Does  she  show,  hut  still  to  view 
The  bloomer  discloses  enough  to  prove 
That  she  of  the  same  has  two. 

—Detroit  Tribune. 


THE  SELF-CONSCIOUS  ONE. 


Without  Arms. 

In  many  of  our  cities,  and  in  nearly 
all  of  our  public  parks,  there  is  a  penal¬ 
ty  attached  to  the  act  of  riding  a  bicy¬ 
cle  without  the  hands  being  upon  the 
handle  bar  in  some  fashion.  What 
would  a  handless  man  do  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances?  might  seem  to  be  a  fair 
question,  seeing  that  Coal  Hill,  Pa., 
possesses  a  man  who  has  no  hands  and 
yet  rides  a  bicycle. 

Scott,  four  years  ago,  was  a  farmer, 
but  the  sharp  knivts  of  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  cut  off  both  of  his  arms  near  the 
elbows.  He  was  not  a  bit  cast  down 
by  this  misfortune — in  fact,  it  gave  him 
what  has  proved  a  brilliant  idea.  He 
determined  to  become  a  bicyclist  and 
make  his  legs  give  him  a  living. 

He  purchased  a  second-hand  wheel  and 
learned  to  ride  it.  Notwithstanding  his 
physical  shortcomings,  he  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  a  few  months  ago  entered 
in  a  handicap  road  race  at  Sharpsville, 
Pa.  His  handicap  exceeded  by  two  min¬ 
utes  that  of  any  other  contestant.  The 
surprise  of  the  spectators  can  be  imag¬ 
ined  when  Scott  actually  beat  out  all  the 
contestants,  and  came  within  thirty  sec¬ 
onds  of  winning  the  time  prize.  Since 
his  advent  in  bicycle  circles  this  season 
he  has  entered  in  nearly  all  the  ama¬ 
teur  tournaments  in  Eastern  Ohio  and 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  generally 
carries  away  a  large  share  of  the  prizes. 

At  the  annual  bicycle  meet  in  Sharon, 
Pa.,  on  August  28,  he  rode  a  half  mile 
on  a  heavy  track  in  1.07.  Scott  governs 
his  bicycle  by  two  large  hooks  that  are 
tightly  clasped  to  the  handle  bars  and 


firmly  attached  to  his  stubs  of  arms. 
He  has  wonderful  control  of  his  ma¬ 
chine,  and  can  handle  it  with  the  same 
skill  as  an  expert  who  is  physically 
sound.  In  guiding  his  wheel  he  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  use  of  his  ar¬ 
tificial  arms  as  he  does  on  the  artful 
movements  of  his  legs  and  body.  Scott 
has  issued  a  challenge  to  ride  any  arm¬ 
less  bicyclist  a  series  of  one,  two,  five 
and  ten-mile  races. 

Oil  Your  Chain. 

There  is  nothing  so  aggravating  as  to 
have  to  ride  a  squeaking  wheel  and  very 
often  this  squeaking  or  grinding  is 
caused  by  a  dry  chain.  Oil  the  chain — 
nothing  is  more  necessary;  but  be  sure 
not  to  have  it  wet.  Each  link  should  be 
thoroughly  lubricated,  and  then  the  chain 
sould  be  rubbed  dry.  No  amount  of  rub¬ 
bing,  it  should  be  remembered,  can  re¬ 
move  the  oil  from  the  parts  between  the 
links  where  it  is  needed,  and  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  oil  is  required  on  the  exterior 
surface.  The  drier  that  is  the  better. 
The  oil,  if  exposed  picks  up  and  holds 
dust  and  adds  greatly  to  the  friction. 
The  same  advice  applies  to  all  oiling. 
If  so  much  is  put  in  the  bearings  that 
some  overflows  and  it  is  not  wiped  off, 
dust  will  gather  at  the  spot,  and  even  in 
the  beet  made  bearings  some  of  it  will 
almost  certainly  work  into  the  balls  and 
make  trouble.  And  even  if  it  does  not 
get  so  far,  the  bunches  of  dust  so  ac¬ 
cumulated  detract  from  the  appearance 
of  an  otherwise  well  groomed  machine, 
and  render  the  cleaning  after  a  run 
twice  as  difficult  as  it  need  be.  The 
fact  is,  that  more  wheels  are  overoiled 
than  underoiled.  “Carrying  a  canary,” 
as  the  “wheelmen”  call  riding  with  a 
dry  bearing  that  screeches,  is  not  half 
so  common  as  a  dust  buried  bearing.  Of 
course,  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  prefer¬ 
able,  but  no  rider  need  have  either. 

Chums. 

“Maybe  I’m  not  in  it  with  the  girl 
in  corduroy,”  said  the  bicycle  girl  in 
the  plaid  suit,  “but  anyhow  this  didn’t 
cost  me  a  cent,  for  it  was  made  out  of 
a  last  year’s  rig.  Then  I’ve  a  chum  and 
she  hasn’t.” 

“Where  did  the  chum  come  in?  Picked 
up  a  bargain?”  asked  her  new  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“Not  much.  He’s  my  husband.  Oh, 
you  didn’t  know  I  was  married?  That’s 
Charlie  coming  now,  he’s  been  mending 
his  wheel.  When  he  isn’t  mending  mine 
he’s  fixing  his  own.  Yes,  we’re  chums 
now,  but  we  came  very  near  getting 
a  divorce.  It  was  the  bicycle  saved 
us.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  less 
divorces  there  are  since  the  bicycle 
came  in?  Charlie  was  going  to  have 
one — a  bicycle — and  I  told  him  he  might 
as  well  get  two  while  he  was  about  it. 
He  said  he  couldn’t  afford  it.  Well,  we 
live  in  a  flat  and  I  did  my  own  work 
and  we  saved  enough  to  buy  our  ma¬ 
chines,  and  now  we  are  chums.  S  long, 
and  she  wheeled  into  line  with  Charlie 
and  passed  out  of  sight  on  the  boule¬ 
vard. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


No  wonder  that  the  old  folk  stand 
A  troop  of  chiding  mockers, 

When  little  boys  wear  trousers  and 
Grown  men  wear  knickerbockers. 

— Washington  Star. 


Two  young  men  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  are 
traversing  New  England  on  bicycles  on 
a  $400  wager  that,  although  they  started 
penniless,  they  can  complete  a  tour  of 
the  six  States  on  their  earnings  along 
the  route  and  return  with  $25  each. 


The  Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar,  with 
the  patent  key  clamp,  saves  the  rider — 
saves  the  wheel.  Riders  everywhere  are 
discovering  this  fact;  dealers  should  re¬ 
member  it.  A  book  on  the  subject  is 
sent  free  by  the  makers,  Schaum  & 
Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 

Startling  stories  of  the  bicycle  craze 
come  from  the  far  West.  There  a  wheel 
is  deemed  essential  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  family  that  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  wheels  for  its  young  men  and  girls 
loses  caste.  Hence  persons  mortgage 
their  farms  to  buy  wheels  and  thus  keep 
pace  with  their  neighbors. 

Commenting  upon  the  crusade  against 
cycling  recently  started  by  Miss  Smith, 
of  Washington,  the  Neiv  York  Sun  says: 
“If  our  girls  are  wheeling  to  perdition, 
they  certainly  ought  to  know  it;  but,  un¬ 
less  the  allegation  is  supported  by  un¬ 
deniable  facts,  they  will  ignore  it  sixteen 
to  one. 


A  wail  is  arising  from  publishers  and 
booksellers,  whose  business  has  been 
steadily  on  the  decline  during  the  past 
few  years.  People,  they  say,  do  not  read 
as  they  did  formerly,  and  things  are 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  Everybody 
still  looks  at  his  or  her  newspaper — for 
who  could  do  without  it?— but  books,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  a  serious  kind,  are  be¬ 
coming  a  drug  in  the  market. 

An  observer  finds  that  one  of  the  re¬ 
markable  things  the  bicycle  has  done  is 
to  make  women  carry  bundles  without 
hesitation  or  complaint.  He  says:  “It  is 
a  common  thing  to  see  women  lugging 
through  the  streets  something  that  has 
to  do  with  a  bicycle.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
part,  and  frequently  a  good  big  part,  of 
the  bicycle  itself. 

The  bicycle  is  now  in  use  in  nearly  all 
the  armies  in  Europe  and  in  that  of 
Japan.  In  the  United  States  General 
Miles  fully  recognizes  its  value,  and  in 
his  last  annual  report  recommended 
“that  a  force  equal  to  one  full  regiment 
of  twelve  companies  be  equipped  with 
bicycles  and  motor  wagons,  and  their 
utility  fully  demonstrated  by  actual  ser¬ 
vice.” 
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Change  of  Front. 

When  the  shyness  was  in  their  demeanor 
We  were  more  likely  them  to  admire 
Than  now  we  are  when  their  shyness 
Is  largely  in  their  attire. 

Detroit  Tribune. 


IN  CANADA. 


Some  Experiences  of  a  Tourist 
Awheel  Across  the  Border. 

Canadian  territory  awheel  is  attract¬ 
ing  considerable  attention  and  Eve  in 
the  Chicago  Times  Herald  gives  some 
pointers  regarding  touring  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  as  follows: 

If  you  ever  go  for  a  trip  to  Canada 
do  not  take  your  bicycle.  This  is  a  sad 
and  awful  warning  from  one  who  has 
suffered.  That  wheel  will  be  a  nuisance 
to  you  from  start  to  finish.  Before  you 
have  reached  your  journey’s  end  you 
will  devoutly  wish  one  oft  wo  things — 
either  that  you  never  were  born,  or  that 
the  bicycle  had  never  been  invented. 

The  trouble  begins  at  the  very  begin- 
ining.  Just  begore  you  are  ready  to  start 
you  discover  that  unless  that  wheel  is 
taken  apart  and  thoroughly  cleaned  up 
it  is  going  to  be  a  reproach  and  a  menace 
in  a  strange  land.  Besides,  there  are 
sevex-al  things  loose,  and  few  others 
missing — something  has  to  be  done.  It 
is  too  late  to  send  to  the  repair  shop, 
where  as  a  rule  you  leave  a  wheel  for 
15  minutes  and  get  it  at  the  end  of  eight 
days— providing  you  go  early  and  often 
enough,  so  you  have  a  man  in  to  fix 
matters  up.  He  fixes.  Most  likely  you 
have  had  to  journey  downtown  after 
additional  screws  and  “grips”  and  a  few 
other  little  trifies  like  that,  so  that  you 
really  don’t  get  time  to  see  about  the 
new  hat  you  need  or  the  dress  you  ought 
to  have,  but  you  comfort  yourself  with 
the  thought  that  the  wheel  will  be  all 
right  anyway,  and  >  ou  are  going  to  have 
a  good  time  with  it  when  you  get  to 
Canada. 

When  you  have  squandered  your  sub¬ 
stance  upon  this  riotous  repairing  and 
the  hired  man  goes  off  with  a  grin  you 
hire  an  expressman  to  take  your  wheel 
to  the  station,  which  is  all  very  well — 
only  he  doesn’t  come.  At  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  you  hoist  that  wheel  on  a  cab, 
with  an  apologetic  word  to  the  driver 
and  a  sort  of  desperate  feeling  that  you 
are  trying  to  move  a  house.  Nor  does 
the  cloud  lift  even  at  the  depot.  The 
officials  regard  you  with  suspicion,  as  a 
person  trying  to  smuggle  a  high-grade 
bicycle  across  the  border,  and  you  have 
a  large  and  lively  time  trying  to  get  it 
duly  checked.  Before  the  operation  is 
finished  you  discover  that  you  must  pay 
excess  baggage  or  the  wheel  does  not 
go  at  all.  By  that  time  you  are  proba¬ 
bly  out  of  the  humor  of  taking  it,  but 
you  haven’t  a  minute  to  spare,  so  you 
chuck  your  dollar  bills  at  the  officials 
and  rush  for  the  train,  waving  a  frantic 
handkerchief  to  the  friends  for  whom 
you  have  not  even  the  leisure  of  a  fare¬ 
well. 

Then  comes  a  gracious  interim  of  rest. 
The  demon  wheel  is  in  the  baggage  car, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  there  is  nothing 


more  that  it  requires  to  have  done. 
When  you  reach  your  destination  you 
are  so  glad  to  see  Jack  that  you  drive 
away  in  a  cab  with  your  hand  baggage, 
saying  that  you  will  send  for  your  wheel 
later,  and  telling  Jack  what  a  good  time 
you  are  going  to  have  with  it  on  the 
country  roads. 

The  next  scene  of  the  comedy  is  the 
appearance  of  the  drayman  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  your  wheel  is  “in  bond,” 
and  he  can’t  get  it  out  “at  all,  at  all.” 
He  wears  an  aggrieved  expression  and 
seems  to  think  that  this  is  a  little  joke 
that  you  have  put  up  on  him.  You  think 
the  man  is  stupid,  and  you  tell  him  so, 
adding  that  the  wheel  was  duly  passed 
by  the  customs  authorities,  and  that  there 
is  accordingly  no  further  question  of  duty 
or  bondage.  But  your  fine  words  do 
not  butter  that  man’s  parsnips.  He 
goes  away,  he  tries  again,  but  your 
wheel  appeareth  not.  Then  Jack  to  the 
rescue.  He,  too,  seeks  the  recreant  bi¬ 
cycle,  but  by  this  time  it  has  gone  to  the 
custom  house,  and  it  being  past  4  o’clock 
in  the  day  the  doors  of  that  august  in¬ 
stitution  are  closed.  The  next  day  is  a 
holiday,  and  so  they  open  not.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  Jack  appears 
with  a  face  of  perplexity.  "What  in  the 
world  sort  of  wheel  have  you?”  he  be¬ 
gins.  “It  is  labeled  $210  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  people  want  to  charge  a  deposit 
of  30  per  cent.  That  means  over  $00, 
but  I  am  sure  there  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take,  so  I  came  back  to  ask  you.” 

You  say  you  should  think  there  was 
something  wrong.  A  great  deal,  and 
very  wrong,  too.  You  know  the  people 
have  no  right  to  charge  duty  upon  that 
wheel,  else  why  was  it  passed  at  the 
beginning?  What  do  they  have  their 
customs  officials  at  the  station  for?  You 
have  half  a  notion  to  see  the  comptroller 
of  customs  yourself,  and  you  are  not 
sure  that  the  American  consul  ought 
not  to  be  appealed  to.  It  is  outrageous, 
absurd,  altogether  ridiculous  and  unwar¬ 
rantable.  Sixty  dollars  indeed!  How 
do  they  suppose  you  are  going  to  have 
money  enough  to  get  home’?  As  for  $210, 
that  is  rubbish.  The  wheel  is  a  $100 
wheel,  without  accessories,  and  they 
must  have  made  that  extra  sum  up  out 
of  their  own  heads. 

As  soon  as  Jack  has  a  chance  he  in¬ 
terposes  to  say  that  the  amount  required 
is  only  a  deposit  and  will  be  returned 
when  the  wheel  is  taken  out  of  the 
country.  It  isn’t  the  journeyings  of  the 
wheel  that  the  authorities  mind.'  It  is 
its  tarrying  in  the  land  that  they  ob¬ 
ject  to.  But  he  does  wish  that  you 
would  explain  the  label. 

Instead  of  doing  so  you  fall  into  a 
temper  and  say  unkind  things  about 
Jack’s  country  and  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion  generally.  Incidentally  you  reflect 
that  Jack  never  did  like  to  see  a  woman 
ride  a  wheel,  and  you  wonder  if  he  had 
not  some  sly  hand  in  framing  this  ne¬ 
farious  customs  law.  Meantime,  4 
o’clock  passes  and  the  wheel  is  prisoner 
pent  for  another  day. 

Next  morning  an  idea  dawns  with  the 
day  that  you  paid  $2.10  excess  baggage, 


and  probably  the  disputed  tag  is  but  the 
documentary  evidence  of  the  same.  So 
it  proves.  The  customs  officials  have 
been  eyeing  that  $2.10  tag  and  saying 
wisely  among  themselves:  “How  is 
those?”  “How  is  them?”  “How  is  that?” 
“This  must  be  a  great  wheel,  let  us 
stick  on  the  duty.” 

So,  with  a  sudden  jolt  they  let  down 
the  deposit  from  $60  to  $30,  which  Jack 
obligingly  pays  out  of  his  own  pocket 
like  the  angel  boy  he  is,  and  in  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  week  you  are  possessed 
of  your  wheel  and  a  highly  ornate  cer¬ 
tificate  which  reads  that  upon  due  proof 
of  exportation  of  same  within  the  time 
specified  the  amount  deposited  shall  be 
refunded  to  the  party.  In  case  such  bi¬ 
cycle  is  not  exported  within  the  speci¬ 
fied  time,  or  the  evidence  of  such  expor¬ 
tation  is  not  furnished  to  the  collector 
of  customs  of  the  port  of  entry  within 
fifteen  days  thereafter,  an  entry  shall 
be  made  for  such  bicycle  and  the  amount 
of  the  deposit  thereon  shall  be  retained 
and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  x-eceiver 
general  on  account  of  customs  duties! 
Wow! 

All  these  things  will  happen  to  you,  1 
know,  for  they  have  happened  unto  me, 
yea  and  verily!  To  carry  a  wheel  from 
one  country  to  another  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  You  know  the  roads  at  home, 
but  the  adjacent  roads  of  a  strange  city 
are  xxnlearned  of  you,  and  may  not  be 
worth  the  study  thereof.  For  instance, 
Ottawa  is  a  painter’s  paradise,  but  is 
woe  and  tribulation  to  the  cyclist.  You 
take  your  wheel  out  for  a  ride  and  end 
by  giving  it  a  few  miles  dismal  trundle, 
while  your  Ottawa  companion,  used  to 
rocks  and  mud  and  hills,  asks  you  pity¬ 
ingly  what  is  wrong  and  criticizes  the 
build  of  your  cherished  wheel!  Granite 
rocks  are  picturesque,  but  the  bicycle 
loveth  them  not.  Hills  look  well  in  a 
landscape,  but  when  muddy  and  full  of 
stones  they  are  as  man  traps  to  unwai*y 
tires.  In  Ottawa  there  are  winding 
paths  and  mountains,'  rivers,  waterfalls, 
canals  and  sudden  rapids,  but  oh — so 
little  path  to  so  much  scenery,  and  so 
much  mud  and  rock  to  what  path  there 
is!  One  place,  and  one  alone,  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  wheelman,  and  that  is 
Parliament  Hill,  with  its  smooth  ways 
and  exquisite  park-like  environment. 
But,  alack,  one  may  not  wheel  there,  if 
one  be  not  either  member  of  parliament 
or  press  man,  and  then  only  to  and  fro 
from  duty,  and  not  round  about  for  exer¬ 
cise!  This  is  the  deadly  work  of  the 
Senators.  One  early  year  the  wheelmen 
enjoyed  Parliament  Hill,  but  the  Sena¬ 
tors,  being  old  and  decrepit  (the  Cana¬ 
dian  Senators  are  appointed  for  life  and 
are  usually  moved  over  to  the  upper 
house  when  they  are  too  old  for  active 
service  in  the  house  of  commons),  and 
many  of  them  being  nearly  deaf  and 
blind,  as  well  as  almost  uniformly  halt 
and  lame,  they  objected  seriously  to  the 
flashing  machines.  Hence  a  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  wheeling  within  the  precincts 
of  the  house,  where  octogenarians  might 
be  run  down  and  destroyed  several  to  a 
fine  morning! 


This  is  hard  luck,  and  seems  unjust, 
for  no  outsider  can  see  what  possible 
harm  could  come  to  the  country  if  the 
Senate  were  wiped  out  altogether.  But 
the  law  stands,  and  the  wheelman  needs 
must  obey. 

If  you  have  packed  your  lamp  in  your 
trunk,  thereby  taking  up  a  lot  of  room, 
and  oiling  your  clothing  incidentally,  you 
find  that  in  Ottawa  bells  are  required, 
and  lamps  repudiated!  Then  your  air 
pump  goes  wrong,  and  as  there  happens 
to  be  no  other  machine  like  yours  in 
town  nobody  can  find  a  pump  to  blow 
up  your  deflated  tire,  and  yau  rattle 
along  the  rocky  ways  like  a  demoralized 
ice  wagon.  By  that  time  you  lose 
sprocket  screws  and  things  generally. 
Your  pet  wheel  has  met  with  hard  usage 
en  route.  You  do  not  have  a  moment’s 
enjoyment  with  it,  and  you  reflect  bit¬ 
terly  on  what  it  has  cost  you  to  bring 
it  thither,  and  how  you  could  have  hired 
a  wheel  for  all  the  riding  you  have  done 
for  the  not  exorbitant  sum  of  $1.50! 
Then  Jack,  whom  you  plagued  nightly 
to  ride,  and  who  abhors  the  sight  of  a 
woman  on  a  wheel,  says  nothing,  but 
mounted  on  his  strong  English  bicycle 
laughs  quietly  in  his  sleeve  until  it 
bursts  out  at  the  elbow.  You  ponder, 
and  that  deeply.  Jack  and  you  usually 
agree,  but  really  you  cannot  see  this 
joke  with  him.  He  may  laugh,  but 
you  don’t.  It  is  another  version  of  the 
wild  Western  story  where  the  Vigilance 
Committee  reports  to  the  newly-made 
widow:  "Ma’am,  we  jest  hanged  yer  hus¬ 
band  fer  a  hoss  thief.  After  we  got 
him  strung  up  we  found  out  we  hed 
hung  the  wrong  man.  ’Twas  another 
feller  stole  the  hosses.  But  we’re  willing 
ter  admit  this — that  you've  got  the  laugh 
on  us!” 


’97  National  Cycle  Sliow. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for 
space  at  the  National  Cycle  Exhibitions 
that  are  to  be  field  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  respectively,  next  year,  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  lias  been  experienced  in 
allotment  of  space.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  applications  of  many  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  have  been  cut  in 
half,  there  is  still  insufficient  space  to  go 
around;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  Presi¬ 
dent  R.  L.  Coleman  to  visit  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  of  Industry  where  the 
New  York  Show  is  to  be  held,  early  next 
week  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  possible 
to  provide  additional  space.  With  the 
immense  floor  area  available  at  this 
building,  it  is  hoped  to  satisfactorily 
place  all  applicants.  The  president  has 
been  kept  busy  during  the  past  week  in 
alloting  spaces,  and  will  report  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  the  5th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  until  which  date,  the  allotments  will 
not  be  finally  settled.  Immediately  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  notification  of  allotment  will  be  is¬ 
sued. 

Romance  of  Scorchers. 

They  were  scorching  down  a  meadow 
path  just  beyond  Brockwood,  and  the 
evening  breeze,  sweet  with  hay,  fanned 


her  loosened  tresses. 

“My  own,”  he  said,  cutting  his  wheel 
closer  in,  “let  my  heart  speak;  let  it 
tell  - ” 

She  spurted  forward  suddenly,  and  the 
leggings  played  a  rapid  game  of  hide 
and  seek  under  the  abbreviated  blue 
skirt. 

“My  dear  one,”  he  cried,  “since  I  knew 
thee,  life  has  been  a  hallowed  dream, 
and  in  my  heart  of - ” 

There  was  a  whirr  of  wheels  and  the 
blue  skirt  fluttered  far  in  advance. 

“Hear  me,”  he  cried,  rushing  on  like 
the  wind;  “no  earthly  bliss  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  thy  presence.  I  have  yearned 
for  this  opportunity  to  come  when  - ” 

The  chiseled  chain  was  poised  with  an 
air  of  supreme  hauteur,  and  the  arched 
eyebrows  sought  the  rim  of  her  golf 
cap. 

“Fair  one,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  have 
punctured  my  affections.” 

Her  quick  pedaling  ceased  suddenly, 
and  the  arched  eyebrows  were  lowered. 

“It’s  too  true,”  he  sighed.  “I  was 
geared  up  too  high.  Don’t  cast  your 
Roentgen  rays  this  way.  All  my  tubing 
is  gone.  I  need  pumping  up.  The  run 
has  been  rough.  Put  on  the  graphite  of 
your  smiles;  inflate  me  with  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  thy  presence;  lubricate  me  with 
thy  love  and  steer  me  where  you  will.” 

There  was  a  soft  sigh  and  a  clashing 
of  handle  bars. 

“YTes,  George,  we’ll  take  it  tandem 
through  life,”  she  murmured. 

“If  you  want  to  get  a  girl  these  days, 
talk  bicycle  love  to  her/’  he  exclaimed  at 
the  club  that  night.— Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

“Millions  in  It.” 

Some  interesting  figures  are  published 
regarding  the  production  of  bicycles  in 
England.  The  returns  of  the  various 
railway  companies  and  of  the  tire  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  indicate  a  present 
rate  of  production  of  about  750,000 
cycles  per  annum,  which  may  be  valued 
roughly  at  £11,000,000  or  £12,000,000. 
The  exports  of  cycles  last  year  amounted 
to  £1,393,810,  against  £1,200,913  in  the 
previous  year;  and  the  increase  this  year 
is  still  larger.  Up  to  the  end  of  1895, 
according  to  the  Cyclist’s  Year  Book,  the 
returns  of  the  limited  companies  repre¬ 
sented  a  capital  nearly  approaching  £6,- 
000,000.  Since  then  there  have  been  a 
number  of  developments.  The  list  of 
new  companies  shows  that  during  the 
first  half  year  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
nine  limited  companies,  either  for  the 
making  of  cycles  or  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  accessories,  were  formed.  The 
total  capital  issued  by  these  companies 
reaches  the  sum  of  £10,327,000.  Two 
or  three  concerns — one  with  a  capital 
of  £600,000— do  not  appear  in  the  list; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  capital  represented  by  the  new  limited 
cycle  companies  exceeds  £11,000,000, 
which,  added  to  the  £6,000,0<)0  before 
mentioned,  makes  a  grand  total  of  £17,- 
000,000.  To  this  large  sum  must  be  add¬ 
ed  the  large  investment  of  capital  in 
many  private  concerns  in  different  parts 


of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  this 
great  amount  of  cycle  making  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  preparing  to  export  cycles  in 
large  numbers  to  our  cousins  of  the 
“tight  little  island.” 


He  Was  Quite  Willing:. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  tells  of 
a  bright  society  woman  of  visible  size 
and  weight,  who  was  out  in  the  country 
for  several  weeks,  and  while  there  decid¬ 
ed  that  she  would  learn  to  ride  a  wheel. 
She  made  encouraging  progress,  but  of 
course  did  not  at  once  obtain  that  sub¬ 
lime  confidence  in  her  powers  which  ex¬ 
perienced  riders  possess.  One  morning 
when  she  was  out  on  her  bicycle  mak¬ 
ing  good  time  in  rather  uncertain  curves 
she  saw  a  man  coming  toward  her  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Still  speeding 
along,  she  hailed  him: 

“Oh,  mister,  mister,  won’t  you  please 
get  out  of  my  way?” 

The  kind-hearted  gentleman  jumped 
nimbly  off  on  the  grass  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  as  she  sped  by  he  exclaim¬ 
ed: 

“Yes,  indeed,  I  will,  good  lady;  I 
wouldn’t  stay  in  your  way  for  a  $10  bill.” 


Rough. 

“Talk  about  your  bicycle  face,  Hardup 
has  it  to  perfection.” 

“Is  it  covered  with  blisters  from 
scorching?” 

“No;  he  had  the  face  to  ask  me  to 
loan  him  my  machine  to  take  my  best 
girl  out  riding.”— Washington  Times. 

13,008  Cycles  Stolen  in  ’95. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L.  A.  W. 
Agents  wanted. 

Undeterred  by  Herr  Lilienthal’s  death, 
a  French  workman  named  Nougues  is 
constructing  an  aerial  machine  with 
which  he  proposes  to  tempt  fortune  in 
the  skies.  The  new  flying  apparatus  is 
to  be  supported  by  a  series  of  small 
cylindrical  balloons,  and  the  pilot,  seated 
on  a  bicycle  saddle,  will  have  wings  or, 
as  it  is  said,  light  oars  attached  to  his 
arms,  wherewith  he  can  propel  himself 
through  space. 


iO 


Pointers. 

Tlie  superiority  of  the  bicycle  to  the 
horse  for  military  purposes  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  A  horse  can 
go  across  a  rough  field  and  a  bicycle  can 
not. 

“I  see  they  are  applying  ball  bearings 
to  a  great  many  things  now.” 

“Yes;  they  have  a  ball-bearing  sign 
down  where  I  keep  my  watch.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Times. 

A  progressive  bicycle  club  in  Canada, 
the  membership  of  which  is  confined 
entirely  to  females,  has  adopted  the  name 
of  the  “Scant-attire  Cycle  Club,”  prob¬ 
ably  indicative  of  the  costumes  worn  by 
the  club  members. 

The  social  revolution  wrought  by  the 
wheel  is  evident  on  every  hand.  One  of 
the  questions  now  being  discussed  is 
whether  it  has  nearly  reached  its  acme 
of  perfection,  or  whether  it  is  susceptible 
of  great  and  radical  improvements.  Time 
will  solve  this  problem. 

The  bicycle  has  given  the  new  woman 
an  independence,  a  sangfroid  and  a 
nerve  unequaled  by  anything  of  the  kind 
except  that  which  we  have  detected  in 
the  latest  graduates  of  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  She  now  swings  on  a  moving 
car  with  ease,  safety  and  composure. 

Speaking  of  wheeling  for  women,  an 
authority  gives  this  advice  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  accidents:  “Avoid  steer¬ 
ing  at  an  angle  when  the  roadway  is 
wet;  dismount  rather  than  ride  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  a  heavy  vehicle,  and 
never  ride  in  traffic  at  all,  unless  you  are 
able  to  dismount  at  any  moment,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  position  of  the  pedals.” 


’  IV.  B. 

State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo, 
Lucas  County,  ss. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY  makes  oath  that 
he  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F. 
J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  doing  business  in  the 
City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  afore¬ 
said,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum 
of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each 
and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  the  use  of  HALL’S  CATARRH 
CURE. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D., 
1886. 

ss.  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  te9timon- 
id.ls  froo 

’  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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a  . 

THE  BESU-^s*- 

BICYCLE  HANDLE  BAR 

Is  the  Kind  that  absorbs  vibration.  That  saves  the 
hands  from  that  aching  numbness  which  metal  bars  inflict 

It  is  our 


The  bar  that  is  lighter  than  metal  and  stronger.  The  bar  that  will  carry  lyou  sale  through 
smash-ups  that  would  break  a  metal  bar  off  short. 

Send  for  our  booklet.  We  mail  it  free. 

FLETCHER  WORKS, 

SCHAUM  &  UHLINQER,  Qlenwood  Ave.  &  2nd  St.,  Phila. 


“WILL  EXCHANGE  a  high  grade  bicycle, 
almost  new  and  only  ridden  about  a  dozen 
times,  for  a  perfect  diamond  stud  of  equal 
value.”  Address  R.,  Box  No.  1556,  Philada. 


The  Remington  branch  is  now  in  charge 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ellis,  one  of  the  company’s 
travelers,  who  has  been  located  in  Boston 
since  his  return  from  an  extended  trip 
through  the  West  and  South  last  May. 


IRebuction  in  Prices 

To  ITeet  the  Needs  of  the  Times 

TEtllPLE  BICYCLES 


Can  also  lie  Bougfit  on 
Time  payments. 


Phila.  Agents: 

I.  HEPEQG  k  BROS. 

738  ARCH  ST.,  PHILA,,  PA. 


Write  for  Terms  and  List. 


Factory  and  Office: 


HfliiPH  Teiwpiie  Gycle  Go. 


204  35th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


ALL  MEANS  And  have 
A  it  fitted 

with 


ill  lo  Sll  on 


Saddle 


Hoi  10  snamit 


ion  mu  urn  rim  eijov  he  neioiies  »i  emus 

.  .  .  Any  Dealer  Can  Supply  Yon  .  .  . 

@yZ-MANUFACTURED 

THE  WHEELER  SADDLE  CO. 


The  Nattiest,  Easiest  and  most 
Correct  Saddle  for  Woman 


Detroit,  Mich.... 


IEBEEBBBBEIBHSfiEEBEEEEBBEEEBBE 


AS  YOU  PAUSE  AND  LOOK  BACK 


Over  the  season  now  nearing  its  end,  do  you  give  your  own  experience  that  serious  thought  which  the 
subject  and  your  future  welfare  demands  ?  Have  you  considered  carefully  the  reason  for  the  success  of  Rambler 
Agents,  and  the  fact  that  their  business  has  been  good  far  beyond  the  time  when  other  agents  practically  ‘  ‘shut 
up  shop”  for  the  season.] 


WE  WILL  LET  YOU  INTO  THE  SECRET! 

(1)  We  have  given  our  agents  salable  goods. 

(2)  We  have  popularized  Ramblers  by  much  advertising. 

(3)  We  have  met  all  trade  conditions  as  they  arose. 

(4)  We  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  those  conditions. 

(5)  Rambler  agents  are  good  agents — because  prosperous. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 


Leads  ! 


TO  DEALERS: 

Do  you  care  to  send  us  your  name  and  address  for  consideration  when  we  revise  our  agents  list?  Get  a  catalogue 
in  the  meantime. 


(JORMULLY  l  JEFFERY  MFG.  GO. 

85  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO. 

DiniUP  174  COLUMBUS  AVE.  BOSTON, 

n  I  U 1 N  b  ,325  i4thST.N.W.WASHINGTON(D.C. 

f .  939  to  945  8th  AVE.  NEW  YORK. 

ACADEMIES  342-344  flatbush  ave.  BROOKLYN' 

nOHUCmiCO  wooDWARDAVE.DETROIT.MICJi. 

FOREIGN  BRANCH - COVENTRY,  ENG.  ^ 


HANDSOME  RAMBLE!  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Southeast  Branch  House  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pittsburgh  J.  B.  Kaercher;  Phila  Chas.  S.  Smith  &  Co. 
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Transfer  Name  Plates 


*¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


White  Shirts 


—  unlaun- 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 


Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of  ¥ 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents —  ¥ 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money  1* 
¥  refunded,  if  desired.  ¥ 

*  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  J 

Dry  Goods.  Philadelphia.  ^ 


AND 


Frame  Ornamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 

Rational  fteealeomania  Qo. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phlla. 

iMIBSMR 

My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

readies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  IttiflSFIEIiD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


FOR  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues— three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


YOUNG  FOLKS  MAKE  MONEY  and  buy  a 
wheel  by  selling  Bicycle  Stick  Pius.  Quick 
sellers  to  every  rider.  10  cts.  stamps  for  sample. 
Geo.  Butterworth,  manufacturer,  570  Elm  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


COMBINATION  TANDEM  ’96  nearly  new,  for 
sale,  cost  $150;  cheap  for  cash;  strong  enough 
for  two  men.  Palmer  tires,  70  gear,  pneumatic 
brake.  M.,  4117  Mautua  Ave  ,  West  Phila. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

49~Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 

Tralford  Special  ior  ’96 
WJK.  TOTFORD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  4t  Oxford  Sts. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quiok  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  oommission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


OUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stook  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Direotory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50e.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.-  One  vulcanizer  andtwo  enam¬ 
eling  ovens.  Fitted  for  gas  or  gasoline.  Write 
quick.  Willey  &  Oakley,  Bicycle  Repairers 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
streeet,  New  York. 


Speolal  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


Look  Here,' 

caTrv  in  stock 

EVERYTHING 

YOU.  NEED 

t°  Build  °r  Repair  a 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.HainesCo, 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Nothing  Equals 

LETTUCE 

COUGH 

TABLETS 

so  named  because  they  contain  Lettuce  Juice 
(Lactucarium)  the  foremost  of  remedies  for 
irritations  of  the  throat,  and  recommended  for 
this  purpose  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Lettuce  Cough  Tablets  are  pleasant  to  the  taste 
ane  do  not  produce  nausea  brought  on  by  all 
other  cough  and  throat  remedies. 

Relieve  instantly  the  most  violent  Cough,  and 
cure  Hoarseness,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  other 
throat  troubles. 

AT  THE  STORES  OR  BY  MAIL,  10CTS 

THE  HANDY  TABLET  CO., 

1121  N.  Front  St.,  -  -  -Philadelphia 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  belore 
giving  it  a  trLl. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  wil  1  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  an  d  give  you  $  1 00 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultiy 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  ofthiee  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578.  DEtAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


‘THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 

The  wheels  we  rent  are 
the  best — Clevelands,  1896 
models. 

Next  door  to  Park  Thea¬ 
tre,  wheels  checked  and 
cleaned  during  perfor¬ 
mance. 


JVIade  by 


THE  WROUGHT  IRON  NOVELTY  CO., 

50  N.  23rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Blende  Pumps 


15  Different  Styles. 

HAND  PUMPS 
FOOT  PUMPS 
FLOOR  PUMPS 
POWER  PUMPS 


“CYCLONES” 

ARE  BEST. 


Insist  upon 

having  them. 


of  all  kinds,  perfect  fit 
guaranteed.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers. 


The  Davis  A  Stevens  (Dfg.  Go., 

-SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINO. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 

manuiaeturer  A 

and  Jobbet*  in  SMIUhICS 

( American  Wood  Rims, 

Agent  for  •<  M.  &  M  Burning  Oil, 

(Happy  Thought  Lamp. 


STRONGER  THAN  STPRI  — ^ 

READ  THIS  I 

A  well  known  Philadelphia  manufacturer  of  steel  frame  bicycles  and  tandems  expressed  a  doubt 
a9  to  the  strength  of  our  wood  frame  wheel  with  forks  of  the  same  material.  In  a  test  ride  he 
accidently  collided  with  a  stone  pile  and  was  thrown  over  the  handle  bar.  Several  spokes  of  the 
front  wheel  were  broken,  ithe  cyclometer  was  wrecked,  but  the  fork  remained  intact.  One  such 
experience  is  better  than  valumes  of  talking. 

The  “FLEETWOOD,”  The  “BEEBE,”  and  The  “HUSEBY.” 

WOOD  FRAME  BICYCLES.  are  the  coming  Wheels  for  1897.  The  strongest  and  easiest  to  ride. 
Agents  wanted.  Jobbers  in  dealers’  supplies.  Wholesale  headquarters  for  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

JAMES  ALLSOPP,  620  W.  Lehigh  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


$100 

Tl”  0HAMPION 

-sa^pLYER 

5)ib  H?ou  Ever  IRtbe  on  Pelvet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  of  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  ana  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


R  Cycling  InformationBureau 


DO  YOU  WHNT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


TrastcuoFthy  Service  at  locu  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial 

Rooms  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street,  . 

....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


Press, 

.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Simplex 


[patented] 


BICYCLE  TIRE  REPAIR  TOO!  ^ 

with  TAPERING  RUBBER  PLUGS 

IS  THE  IDEAL  REPAIR  OUTFIT.  PRICE,  $1.75 

SEND  FIVE  2  CENT  STAMPS  FOR  ASSORTED  SAMPLE  OF  PLUGS 

Electric  Cloth  will  clean  Everything.  Try  It  on  your  Dirty  Cork  Handles. 

Send  10  cts.  for  Sample  Cloth.  Descriptive  Circular  Free. 

BICYCLE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 
No.  1004  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE 
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On  a  Tandem. 

When  all  the  tiny  wheeling  stars 
Their  cycle  lamps  have  lit, 

And,  bending  o’er  their  handle  bars, 

On  roads  celestial  Hit, 

I  trundle  out  my  tandem  fleet, 

With  Daisy  at  my  side; 

We  mount,  and  then  our  flying  feet 
Propel  us  far  and  wide. 

Along  the  smooth,  secluded  pike 
W'e  take  our  evening  run — 

Two  souls  with  but  a  single  bike, 

Two  hearts  that  scorch  as  one. 

—Earl  H.  Eaton  in  New  York  Truth. 


Tlie  Modern  Way. 

She  (as  he  finishes  mending  her  tire)— 
“Oh,  thank  you  so  much.  What  should 
I  have  done  without  you?” 

He — “Don’t  mention  it.  I  wish  I  could 
always  carry  the  repair  kit  for  you— 
(tenderly).  May  I,  Eleanor?” 

And  two  bicycles  continued  to  lean 
against  the  grassy  bank. — New  York 
Times. 


Pointers. 

The  Pates  Bicycle  March  is  a  musical 
production  in  praise  of  the  “Patee”  bicy¬ 
cle.  It  is  a  two-step  and  very  pleasing. 
The  Peoria  Rubber  and  Maunfacturing  Co., 
of  Peoria,  Ill.,  will  send  it  to  any  cycler 
upon  receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps. 

While  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company 
will  make  a  chainless  bicycle  for  next 
year,  they  state  authoritatively  that  it 
will  not  be  their  leading  machine.  They 
will  make  a  chainless  •■wheel”  merely  as 
an  experiment  and  to  satisfy  some  riders 
who  desire  to  try  a  machine  of  that  de¬ 
scription. 

The  well-known  authoress  Marie  Corelli 
abhors  bicycle  riding  by  women.  If  Marie 
would  abhor  and  abandon  sensational  story¬ 
writing  she  might  have  some  attention  paid 
to  her  anti-cycling  ideas. 

Michael,  the  Welsh  champion,  on  last 
Monday  broke  the  live-mile  record,  at  the 
Trenton  State  fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  going 
the  distance  behind  pacing  “Quads”  in 
9.51  4-5.  On  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  place,  Johnson  did  an  exhibition  mile 
in  1.47. 

Messrs.  Goss  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
claim  to  have  an  invention  that  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  speed  of  the  bicycle.  Mr. 
Goss  said  last  week  that  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  talk  about  the  matter. 


Y  OU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

YVe  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  you  i*  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  for  10c. 
Pull  name,  witli  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  lOc.;  also  fall  directions 
for  putting-  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


’Tis  Fall. 

The  football  season  now  is  here, 
Half  backs  and  centre  rush 

Will  do  their  best  to  keep  in  gear, 
And  squash  the  ball  to  mush. 

The  chilly  fall  is  also  here, 

A  id  people  stuff  and  eat. 

The  thinning  of  their  blood  they  fear, 
And  so  they  eat  much  meat 

1  his  indigestion  does  produce, 

Which  gives  you  needless  pain. 

Chew  YUCATAN,  it  will  reduce 
The  fearful  heartburn’s  bane. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  I  hat  “American  Cycling”  will 
he  delivered  regularly  to  yonr  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1 2;:.;  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia  e*. 


What’ll  You  Have  ? 

GOOD  NICKEL  PLATING — or  the  kind  that  is  dull,  peels  off  and  rusts? 

X  REMEMBER,  WE  DO  THE  FORMER. 

STANDARD  PLATING  WORKS.  iath  and  Hamilton  St*.,  Phlla. 


Mr.  Arthur  K.  Peck,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Remington 
Arms  Company,  at  Nos.  162-168  Columbus 
avenue,  in  that  city,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  A.  D.  Peck,  both  among  the  most 
popular  wTheelmen  in  New  England,  sailed 
on  the  16th  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
make  an  extended  tour  through  England, 
Prance,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Belgium.  They  will  he  gone  about  two 


months,  and  the  story  of  their  trip  will 
appear  from  week  to  week  in  the  New 
York  and  Boston  papers. 

George  R.  Dixon  and  Charles  Krafts,  of 
San  Francisco,  broke  the  five-mile  tan¬ 
dem  road  record  last  Monday,  doing  the 
distance  in  10.22  4-5.  The  previous  record 
of  12.13  was  held  by  the  Lagen  brothers,  of 
Philadelphia. 


Guru 
. . .  Kola 


GIVES  ENDURANCE. 


MILE  POSTS  FEY  BY  WHEN  YOU  CHEW  IT. 

If  your  Dealer  or  Club  Steward  don’t  sell  it — send  us  twenty-five 
cents  and  we  will  mail  you  six  Sample  packages, 
neatly  boxed. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

107-109  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


is 


SMITH’S  IDEAL  BOOT 


For  Lady  Cyclists. 


Leggings  and  shoe  all 
in  one.  Comfortable, 
light  in  weight,  neat, 
pretty,  glove  fitting, 
first  class  goods,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Any  height  you  wish 
14  to  18  inches,  black, 
tan  and  brown. 

Price  four  (4)  to  seven 
(7)  Dollars. 

Made  to  Order  Only. 

For  the  convenience 
of  our  friends  we  have 
added  a  department 
for  the  repair  of  Mens 
Bicycle  Shoes. 

Half  Soleing  and 
Heeling  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Smith’s  Elec¬ 
tric  Sole”  for  the  Rat 
Trap  pedal,  $1.00  to 

$1.25 


n.  A.  snmi  &  SON, 

Manufacturer  of  Bicycle,  Gymnasium  and 
Outing  Shoes, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Phila. 


♦♦♦ 

Qatroecttcttt  ©etteral 
Ifttsurmtc* 
Qompmtg, 

•  •  •  of  ■  -J  Haptfopd 

Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and  (MIDY 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS  Vlv 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


The  “Quaker  City”  i}£  incli  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  and  i%  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 
(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $100 


PENN  5ICVCI9E  CO/WPANy. 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


.1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement! 


Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  If  quantity  warrants. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  ct*.  Thread,  35  eta. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


N.  C.  DUJSN, 

6  &  8  flth  Sixth  St.,  Phila. 

\  flngio  diner.  Cycle  Fillings 
Agents for  |  stalU’sPuncture  Proof  tires 

Wheels  built  to  order  and  repaired. 


Hltohoook  Specialty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobber*  carry  it  in  stock. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING, 


— GAMELAND — 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
— not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


<«IAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA> 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT¬ 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years'  experience. 
Highest  references.  Send  us  model,  sketch  or  Photo, 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE. 
H.  B.  WILLSON  &  CO  f  Patent  Solicitors, 
Le  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


4rmFvmvmmmvvfmik 


uncturine 


...l¥LRKE  YOUR  OWfi 

...SAVE  mONHY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market. 

FORIIULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

Address  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  Falls,  F-  V.,  U.  S.  A 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


PATENT  PENeING. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

Ii.  BUCK,  82  Nassau  St.,  N-  Y. 
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Fall  Bicycle  Suits 


...for  Men... 


— beautiful  styles  in  excellent  cloths  have  just  been  placed  on  sale  at  three  prices  that  cannot  be  equalled 
elsewhere,  viz  ; 


$3*75*  $5*00  and  $6.50. 

The  suits  are  sewed  throughout  with  silk  and  are  perfect  in  fit.  The  bloomers  have  two  hip,  two 
side  and  two  watch  pockets  and  are  reinforced.  The  coats  have  four  patch  pockets,  buttoned,  and  the 
seams  are  piped. 

Samples  of  cloths  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Money  refunded  if  suits  are  not  satisfactory. 

In  ordering  suits,  send  chest  and  waist  measure. 

Golf  Bicycle  Hose — 

50  cents  to  $2. 50,  per  pair. 

Turtle  Neck  Sweaters — 

Men’s,  $2.50  and  $3.75; 

Boys’,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 


Mail  orders  promptly  Ailed. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

Dry  Goods.  PHILADELPHIA. 


TO  BICYCLE  RIDERS 


Because  a  Tube  like  this  of 


(Ue  make  our  tube 


— of — 

FIFTY 

CARBON 


Is  just  as  strong  as 


a  Tube  like  this  of 


Weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


while  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.” 

For  the  theory  ask  any  competent  metallurgist. 

For  the  condition:  Hundreds  of  tons  of  “Fifty  Carbon”  Tube  have  been  brazed  under  our  observation.  We  have  record 
of  75,000  bicycles  assembled  wholly  or  in  part  from  our  tube.  Not  one  defective  tube  broken  in  service  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  “Fifty  Carbon.” 

No  bicycle  can  be  first  grade  unless  it  is  made  of  first  grade  material.  The  best  tubing  makes  the  best  bicycles. 

For  both  theory  and  condition,  see  diagram.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  POPE^TUBE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  15.  Philadelphia,  October  9,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


The  wheel  of  the  past  was  a  good  one  in  its  day, 

But  the  wheel  of  the  present — mark  you  well  what  I  say — 
Is  as  gold  is  to  sawdust,  or  as  silk  is  to  hay, 

If  “Rambler”  it  be,  shod  with  tires  “G  &  J.” 
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. Manufactured  by  the . 

WHEEL  LIGHT  MFG.  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Full  Nickel  Plated, 

Ball  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vest  Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  oz. 

Will  not  Leak. 


PRICE,  $3.50. 


Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1897  Catalogue. 


W.  L.  MILLER,  General  Sales  Agent,  387  Bourse,  Phila.,  Pa. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  this  won= 
derful  lamp  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
inform  you  of  a  wide  awake 
dealer  who  does. 


- - 


.  .m  OHVrt  \iMRP . . 


That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out  or  Qo  Out. 

BRIGHTEST  EIGHT.  SMALLEST  SIZE.  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT. 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1232  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago' 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  5  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cycling,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  October  9,  1896. 


RULE  OF  THE  ROAD. 

Among  the  matters  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  careful  attention  of  all  wheel¬ 
men  the  one  of  observing  the  rule  of 
the  road  is  in  these  latter  cycling  days 
one  of  the  most  important.  Cyclers  can 
protect  themselves  and  others  by  always 
keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  street.  They  should 
ride  at  a  moderate  speed  in  the  city. 
They  should  pass  cross  streets  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution.  They  should  always  be 
on  the  alert  to  avoid  collisions.  They 
have  just  as  much  right  on  the  streets 
as  wagons,  but  no  more.  The  element  of 
proper  precaution  should  always  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  rider  who  violates  any  of 
these  fixed  and  recognized  rules  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself  if  he  gets  into 
trouble. 


*  *  * 

A  BOOMERANG. 

The  president  of  the  Women’s  Rescue 
League  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
much  success  in  her  crusade  against 
bicycles.  On  the  contrary,  the  tirades 
of  Miss  Smith  against  the  use  of  the 


bicycle  by  women  seem  to  have  produced 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  effect  that  she 
evidently  desired.  There  are  more  wo¬ 
men  riders  in  this  country  to-day  than 
ever,  and  probably  many  more  than  there 
would  have  been  had  Miss  Smith  not 
drawn  so  much  attention  to  a  recreation 
that  has  such  wide  and  influential  in¬ 
dorsement.  Miss  Smith  overstepped  the 
mark  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  at  all  events, 
that  she  knows  little  if  anything  of  the 
bicycle  from  personal  experience.  If 
she  would  buy  a  wheel  and  use  it  for 
a  few  weeks  in  this  delightful  autumn 
weather  the  chances  are,  unless  she  is 
a  person  hopelessly  “set”  in  her  ways, 
that  she  would  change  her  mind  in  toto 
and  agree  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
riders  that  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the 
way  of  health-producing  exercise. 

*  *  * 

ALL  “IN  IT.” 

The  tremendous  hold  which  the  bicycle 
has  taken  on  the  public  at  large  is  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  bicycles  are  exposed 
for  sale  in  all  sorts  of  show  windows 
from  those  of  legitimate  bicycle  dealers 
to  the  bulk-heads  of  butchers,  tailors 
and  even  barbers.  The  large  department 
stores  of  our  greater  cities  seem  to  be 
very  much  in  the  cycling  swim  also. 

*  *  * 

IT  IS  ECONOnY. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  great  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  the  bicycle  as  a  vehicle  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  physicians 
in  the  large  cities  and  towns  have  given 
up  using  a  horse  and  carriage  and  have 
taken  to  the  bicycle.  The  depression  in 
business  now  existing  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  has  doubtless  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  bringing  this  state  of  things  about. 
Between  the  bicycle  and  the  trolley  car 
the  physician  can  get  around  among  his 
patients  expeditiously  and  economically 
in  these  latter  progressive  days.  In  my 
case  a  horse  and  carriage  for  the  city 
dweller  in  any  profession  is  more  of  a 
luxury  than  a  necessity.  But,  for  the 
convenience  of  medical  men  who  would 
like  to  keep  their  own  vehicles  and  still 
do  not  care  to  pay  for  horse  feed,  the 
physician’s  motor  cab  has  been  invented. 
One  which  a  doctor  had  constructed 
especially  for  his  own  use  travels  16 
miles  an  hour  and  will  climb  hills  that 
have  a  rise  of  12  feet  in  100  and  propel 
itself  through  a  sea  of  mud  6  inches 
deep.  It  is  true  this  vehicle  weighs 
1040  pounds,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  figures  represent  the  weight  of 
a  horse  and  carriage  both  they  do  not 
seem  so  large. 

*  *  * 

’TIS  PRACTICAL. 

The  bicycle  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
vehicle  for  pleasure.  If  it  were  only  a 
pleasure  toy  there  would  be  ground  for 
saying  that  its  present  extensive  use  is 
a  fad  soon  to  die  out.  But  wheeling  is 
not  altogether  an  amusement  and  the 
wheel  is  not  a  toy.  Ask  the  manager  of 
any  street  railway  company  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  the  bicycle  has  cut  down 


his  company’s  revenues  and  is  an  ap¬ 
proved  instrumentality  for  rapid  transit. 
Yisit  any  industrial  centre  at  6  o’clock 
and  count  the  number  of  bicycles  that 
are  used  as  conveyances. 

Thousands  of  men  are  using  the  bi¬ 
cycle  in  the  transaction  of  their  daily 
avocations  and  this  condition  of  things 
will  develop  instead  of  diminish. 

*  *  * 

AN  AGENT  FOR  GOODS. 

Here  is  a  refreshing  acknowledgment 
from  the  American  Hebrew  of  the  worth 
of  the  bicycle: 

“If  the  bicycle  is  made  the  target  for 
much  abuse  it  surely  merits  credit  for 
one  good  thing:  the  improvement  in  our 
roadways  which  its  advent  has  brought 
about.  Twenty  years  hence,  or  less,  we 
will  all  wonder  how  we  ever  could  en¬ 
dure  the  noises  in  our  streets  that  har¬ 
row  the  soul  of  the  nervous  and  bring 
terror  even  to  those  of  phlegmatic  tem¬ 
perament.  Persons  cannot  go  on  any 
thoroughfare  where  there  is  traffic  and 
com  erse  without  indulging  in  a  rising 
and  dropping  inflection  of  the  voice— as 
wagons  roll  by— that  is  trying  to  the 
nerves  and  wearing  to  the  vocal  chords; 
while  sleep  is  rendered  fairly  impossible 
in  most  streets  by  the  rumble  of  the  be¬ 
lated  carriage  or  of  the  wagons  of  the 
milkman  and  baker  on  their  early  morn¬ 
ing  rounds.  When  our  streets  are  all 
asphalted  we  will  wonder  that  we  were 
so  long-suffering  and  patient.” 

*  *  * 

The  Latest. 

One  of  the  very  latest  things  in  cycling 
is  a  contrivance  by  which  bicycles  can 
be  carried  on  the  rear  dashers  of  trol¬ 
ley  and  horse  cars.  It  is  probable  that 
this  device  will  come  into  general  use 
and  a  small  charge  be  made  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  giving  a  “lift”  to  a  broken 
down  bicycle  and  its  rider. 


Promise  o£  Business. 

Signs  seem  to  point  to  an  early  re¬ 
vival  of  the  cycle  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try.  Usually  this  business  is  dull  just 
at  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  but 
already  a  number  of  firms  report  the 
revival  of  orders  for  next  year's  ship¬ 
ment,  and  the  factories  may  be  expected 
to  start  up  shortly  even  though  this  is 
a  Presidential  election  year.  The  Lozier 
Company,  of  Toledo,  makers  of  the 
Cleveland  bicycle,  have  put  nearly  their 
whole  force  to  work  for  ’97  trade. 


America  Abroad. 

Evidently  the  English  manufacturers 
of  bicycles  are  somewhat  scared  over  the 
bid  being  made  by  the  makers  of  bicy¬ 
cles  in  America  for  trade  abroad.  Sev¬ 
eral  English  makers  are  busily  engaged 
in  circulating  the  report  that  the  influx  of 
American  machines  is  due  to  the  com¬ 
plete  stoppage  of  the  bicycle  industry 
in  America.  They  say  that  the  United 
States  is  flooding  England  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent  with  good,  bad  and  indifferent  ma¬ 
chines,  and  selling  them  at  any  price  in 
order  to  effect  a  clearance. 

The  effect  of  American  competition  is 
evidently  being  felt  “across  the  water.” 
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AFTER  DARK. 


What  Is  Thought  of  the  Proposal 

to  Make  AH  Vehicles  Carry  Lamps 

at  Night. 

It  seems  as  though  the  near  future 
would  see  the  enactment  of  legislation 
by  which  all  vehicles  will  be  compelled 
to  carry  lighted  lamps  after  sundown. 
This  is  the  programme  in  all  the  large 
European  cities,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  custom  should  not  obtain  in 
Philadelphia,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enlightened  centres  of  social 
life  in  this  country.  Commenting  upon 
this  matter  the  Public  Ledger  says: 

“Not  only  the  safety  of  bicyclers,  but 
that  of  carriage  drivers  themselves,  calls 
for  the  passage  of  W.  H.  Brown’s  ordi¬ 
nance  requiring  wagons  and  carriages  to 
carry  lighted  lamps  at  night.  There  may 
be  little  neeed  of  such  an  ordinance  in 
the  well-lighted  streets  of  the  city  proper, 
where  a  vehicle  can  be  seen  at  a  reason¬ 
able  distance  at  any  time,  but  in  the 
Park  and  on  the  dark  roadways  of  the 
suburbs  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  an  ap¬ 
proaching  carriage  until  almost  in  colli¬ 
sion  with  it.  The  ordinance  is  for  the 
public  good;  it  entails  no  hardship  on 
anybody,  and  it  should  be  passed  without 
delay,  if  only  to  avoid  such  accidents  as 
that  in  the  Park  on  Thursday  night.” 

The  accident  referred  to  nearly  result¬ 
ed  in  loss  of  life  to  two  ladies  who  with 
a  party  of  friends  were  riding  bicycles 
on  the  East  River  Drive  and  were 
passing  through  the  short  tunnel  near 
the  Spring  Garden  water  works.  The 
foremost  riders  were  just  coming  out 
of  the  tunnel  when  a  carriage  dashed  in 
at  the  other  end. 

Miss  Warnock,  Miss  Davis,  J.  G. 
Peterson,  Daniel  England  and  J.  W. 
Westcott  were  bringing  up  the  rear. 
They  .had  reached  the  darkest  part  of 
the  tunnel  when  the  horse  and  carriage, 
which  was  without  lights,  dashed  into 
them.  Miss  Davis  fell  from  her  wheel 
under  the  horse’s  hoofs,  and  Miss  War¬ 
nock  fell  towards  the  side  of  the  tun¬ 
nel.  The  frightened  horse  came  down 
with  both  forefeet  on  Miss  Warnock, 
and  then  the  driver,  who  is  unknown, 
struck  his  horse  with  the  whip  and  went 
on.  He  was  stopped  for  a  moment  by 
an  engineer  from  the  water  works,  who 
caught  hold  of  the  bridle,  but  he  was 
quickly  forced  to  let  go. 

The  screams  of  the  girls  brought  the 
other  club  cylists,  and  the  injured 
ones  were  carried  into  the  water  works. 
Dr.  White  was  summoned,  and  he  found 
that  both'  girls  were  severely  injured, 
and  that  Miss  Warnock  had  been  kicked 
in  +he  face  by  the  horse,  leaving  a  wound 
that  will  mark  her  for  life.  Doctor 
White  ordered  them  to  be  taken  to  the 
German  Hospital,  but  the  girls 
asked  to  be  sent  home,  and  they  were 
carried  thither  in  a  carriage. 

All  the  party  agreed  that  if  the  car¬ 
riage  had  been  provided  with  lights  the 
accident  would  not  have  happened.  The 
driving  was  reckless,  but  if  the  cyclists 
had  the  slightest  warning  they  could 


have  gotten  out  of  the  way.  Lights  on 
carriages  are  needed  not  only  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  bicyclists  but  also  for  pedes- 
trians. 


A  Medical  Verdict. 

“From  a  hygienic  standpoint  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  under  the 
proper  conditions  of  saddle  adjustment 
and  posture  and  costume,  and  exercised 
with  proper  moderation,  bicycling  for 
women  is  more  beneficial  and  more  gen¬ 
eral  in  its  action  than  any  other  single 
outdoor  exercise.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
in  accord  with  that  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  my  profession  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  ills  to  which 
women  are  most  subject.” 

Dr.  ft.  L.  Dickinson,  who  thus  tersely 
declares  the  hygienic  superiority  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  means  of  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  for  women,  is  a  lecturer  on  obstet¬ 
rics  and  obstetrician  to  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  Brooklyn;  a  member 
of  the  American  Gynecological  Socie¬ 
ty,  etc. 


Cycling-  Benefits. 

An  article  on  cycling  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal  might 
help  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
well-meaning  but  narrow-minded  ob¬ 
jectors  to  the  exercise  of  cycling.  This 
high  authority  speaks  in  no  uncertain 
tone  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
a  judicious  amount  of  wheeling.  It  pre¬ 
scribes  the  bicycle  for  “ailments  com¬ 
monly  called  bilious,  for  gout,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  gravel,  dyspepsia,  headache  and 
kindred  ills.” 

It  says  further  that: 

“In  cases  of  breakdown  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  from  overwork  and  anxiety 
cycling  will  be  found  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  rest  which  is  necessary 
for  recovery,  and  numerous  brain  work¬ 


ers  now  consider  a  daily  ride  indispen¬ 
sable  if  their  work  is  to  remain  at  con¬ 
cert  pitch.” 

Then  comes  a  sentence  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  the  numerous  Charlotte  Smiths 
in  the  world. 

In  the  anaemia  of  young  girls,  steel 
in  the  form  of  the  wheel  is  even  more 
effectual  than  as  “drops,”  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  flat  muscles  of  the  abdominal 
walls  on  the  subjacent  organs  being 
much  increased  by  the  movements  nec¬ 
essary  to  retain  the  balance  and  drive 
the  machine  has  a  marked  and  health¬ 
ful  effect.  Within  the  experience  of  the 
writer  many  sufferers  from  sick  head¬ 
ache,  neuralgia  aud  hysteria,  both  male 
and  female,  have  reaped  much  benefit 
from  regulated  cycle  riding,  and  many 
cases  of  so-called  palpitation  of  the 
heart  have  been  cured.” 

All  objectors  to  the  contrary,  there  are 
few  such  “cure  alls”  as  “judicious  cy¬ 
cling,”  as  thousands  of  testimonials  can 
prove. 


On  Steamboats. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  the 
New  York  State  division  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
will  during  the  winter  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  a  bill  passed  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  compelling  steamboat  companies 
whose  vessels  ply  the  waters  of  this 
State  to  carry  bicycles  free  of  charge. 
During  the  summer  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  were  lodged  with  the  division 
officers  against  the  companies  as  to  the 
rough  usage  they  gave  wheels  in  transit 
and  the  exorbitant  rates  they  charged 
for  transportation.  There  are  a  few 
local  excursion  steamboat  companies 
which  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
cater  to  wheelmen. 


Water  Cycles. 

Every  now  and  then  the  matter  of 
water  bicycles  is  brought  up  and  claims 
made  for  the  excellence  of  some  new 
device  in  this  particular  line  of  cycle 
building.  What  is  the  use  of  water 
cycles,  anyhow?  They  are  hound  to  be 
wet  and  nasty  things  no  matter  how 
the  rider  looks  at  it.  Bicycling  is  not 
an  aquatic  sport  and  nobody  will  ever 
make  a  water  cycle  really  portable  or 
convenient  for  traveling  purposes. 
Imagine  a  man  carrying  two  long  boats, 
a  screw  propeller  and  a  whole  lot  of 
connecting  gear  and  attachments  over¬ 
land  just  to  be  prepared  in  case  he 
meets  a  stream  he  wants  to  cross.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  whenever  water  is  met 
in  a  town  over  passable  territory  means 
for  crossing  it  will  be  found  to  have 
been  established  long  before  bicyclas 
were  dreamed  of.  But  as  a  freak  the 
water  cycle  will  probably  find  place  with 
flying  machines  and  that  sort  of  things. 


On  tlie  Rond  of  Life. 

(With  apologies  to  the  shade  of  'Longfellow.) 

Bikes  that  meet  on  the  road  and  hump 
each  other  in  passing: 

Only  a  yell  is  heard  and  curses  painful  and 
frequent. 

Thus  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  meet  and  get 
mashed  on  a  maiden; 

Only  an  action  next  month  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage! 

— F.  De  Lleven,  In  the  Paris  “Herald.” 
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The  New  Breitman. 

Hans  Breitman  choined  de  veelmen; 

He  rode  in  dot  parade: 

He  vent  so  fast  mit  both  his  legs 
Some  beoples  got  afraid. 

“Crate  hummel,  vat  a  scorcher!’’ 

Hey  yelled  on  effry  street, 

Und,  blitzen,  how  dey  hoorayed  ven 
He  steered  him  py  his  feet! 

Hans  Breitman  choined  der  veelmen: 

He  didn’t  need  no  bell; 

He  had  a  oake  of  Limburg  cheese, 

Vich  answered  chust  as  well, 

For  ven  he  vished  to  clear  der  vay 
He  waved  it  at  der  growd, 

Und  effrybody  runned  like  mad, 

Dot  cheese  it  vas  so  loud! 

Hans  Breitman  choined  der  veelmen; 

He  neffer  used  no  lamp; 

He  veeled  around  dose  darkest  nights 
Und  scorned  dot  fog  so  damp. 

Dey  knowed  dot  he  vas  coming, 

No  matter  vere  he  goes, 

For  dey  could  see  a  long  vays  off 
Der  Breitman’s  glowing  nose! 

Hans  Breitman  choined  der  veelmen; 

It  made  him  dreadful  dry; 

He  looked  at  effry  lager  sign 
Und  heaved  a  heavy  sigh; 

Und  den  his  deep  philosopliee 
A  splendid  thought  made  clear— 

He  took  a  pump  und  filled  his  tires 
Chock  full  of  foaming  beer! 

Hans  Breitman  choined  der  veelmen; 

He  rode  so  full  of  grace 
Until  he  took  a  header  und 
Vent  skating  on  his  face; 

He  smashed  himself  right  through  his  veel, 
A  dreadful  sight  to  see! 

His  veel  is  in  der  sickle  shop — 

Der  Breitman,  vere  is  he? 

— Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


Ladies’  Bicycles. 

Drop  frames  are  just  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  bicycle  manufacturing  circles, 
and  the  result,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a 
stronger,  yet  no  heavier  wheel  for  women 
for  1897.  That  the  majority  of  the 
dropped  frames  now  made  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  rigid  is  proved  by  the  number 
of  women’s  wheels  which  are  to  be  seen 
“out  of  track.”  Of  course  the  average 
“lady  cyclist”  is  not  sufficiently  exper¬ 
ienced  to  appreciate  all  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  a  really  rigid  wheel, 
but  as  her  cycling  knowledge  increases 
she  discovers  them,  and  then  those  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  have  been  wise  enough 
in  their  generation  to  alter  their  designs 
will  secure  all  the  trade.  “One  of  the 
main  difficulties  in  the  present  style  of 
drop  frame,”  says  a  critic  in  the  Cycle 
Trade  Journal,  “is  its  tendency  to  ‘whip’ 
sideways.  Another  important  point  is 
the  height  of  the  tubes.  On  many  of 
the  machines  -which  present  the  greatest 
lateral  stability  it  will  be  found  that  the 
tubes  are  placed  so  high  that  the  dress 
of  the  rider  is  lifted  to  an  ungraceful 
extent.  Yet  the  object  of  so  placing  the 
tubes  is  very  obvious,  for  it  is  desireable 
to  connect  the  head  with  the  rear  fork- 
ends  in  as  direct  a  manner  as  possible.” 

One  method  of  shortening  the  tubes 
between  the  head  and  the  rear  fork 
crown  consists  in  placing  the  crank 
bracket  high.  The  practical  drawback  to 
this  is  the  increased  difficulty  in  mount¬ 
ing,  a  great  consideration  to  most  wo¬ 
men  riders.  On  some  machines  the 
crank  brackets  are  14  inches  and  even  15 
inches  high,  and  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  see  women  with  this  sort  of  wheel 
walking  along  in  search  of  some  con¬ 
venient  curbstone  to  aid  them  in  mount¬ 
ing. 


Other  defects  could  be  pointed  out, 
but  even  from  these  few  it  is  easily  seen 
that  an  improved  drop  frame  is  greatly 
needed,  and  the  manufacturer  who  first 
rises  to  the  occasion  and  makes  one 
will  be  in  the  happy  position  of  the  early 
bird  which  we  are  told  catches  the 
worms. 


Zimmerman  Again. 

Arthur  Zimmerman  talks  of  returning 
to  the  race  track  next  year.  He  is  now 
training  in  the  gymnasium  and  does  not 
expect  to  be  in  racing  trim  until  the 
winter  season  begins,  when  he  will  go  to 
California.  Perhaps  he  has  an  idea  that 
he  will  be  fresh  when  the  others  are 
stale  and  will  have  an  easier  task  than 
to  wait  until  spring. 


Perfectly  Awful. 

Cyclers  so  annoyed  the  proprietor  of  a 
bicycle  repair-shop  at  Hinsdale.  Mo., 
that  he  spread  a  coat  of  the  cement  used 
in  mending  tires  over  his  counter,  the 
favorite  resting  place  of  weary  callers, 
and  when  a  bloomer  girl  came  in  and 
plumped  herself  down  on  it,  remaining 
seated  until  the  repairs  to  her  wheel 
were  completed,  there  was  trouble.  She 
had  to  continue  sitting  after  the  wheel 
was  ready  until  an  application  of  gaso¬ 
line  softened  the  glue. 


A  Douglity  Rival. 

“Young  man,”  said  her  father,  “I 
think  you  are  a  straight-forward,  ener¬ 
getic  person,  and  I  should  not  object  to 
you  in  the  slightest  as  a  son-in-law. 
However,  my  daughter’s  wishes  in  such 
a  matter  must  be  consulted.” 

“Do  you  not  think  that  she  will  event¬ 
ually  return  my  devotion?” 

“Very  likely.  But  you  must  give  her 
time.  She  has  just  bought  a  new  bicy¬ 
cle,  you  know.” — Washington  Star. 

The  L.  A.  W. 

It  would  seem  /is  though  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen  will  insist  next 
spring  upon  another  of  those  periodical 
political  times  which  have  been  land¬ 
marks  of  its  history  during  the  past. 
Members  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  next  session  of  the  national  assem¬ 
bly,  which  will  be  held  in  February  and 
probably  in  Albany.  The  principle  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  election  of  new  officers. 
The  League  has  been  much  disappointed 
in  the  men  who  have  sat  in  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair  the  last  two  years.  Willi- 
ison  had  his  shortcomings,  and  Elliott, 
the  present  incumbent,  has  been  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Elliott’s  chances  of  re-election  are 
very  slim,  for  the  reason  that  politics 
play  too  prominent  a  part  in  his  official 
position.  Aside  from  the  “bull”  he 
made  at  the  Armstrong  dinner  last 
spring,  when  he  confessed  to  studying 
politics  to  infuse  into  the  League  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  good  roads,  his 
recent  utterances  on  the  money  ques¬ 
tion  have  lost  him  many  supporters.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  big  howl  in  the  West 
against  his  gold  editorial  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  the  Westerners  demand  that 


the  next  president  shall  come  from  their 
section.  They  have  begun  an  active 
campaign  in  the  interests  of  A.  Cressy 
Morrison,  the  second  vice  president  of 
the  League,  who  is  also  quite  popular  in 
the  East.  He  will  have  the  solid  sup¬ 
port  of  the  West  and  Maryland,  and  the 
States’  ex-President  Willison  controls 
among  those  in  the  East.  He  is  far 
ahead  of  his  competitors.  The  East  will 
probably  present  the  name  of  Isaac  B. 
Potter,  the  chief  consul  of  the  State 
division  of  the  L.  A.  W. 


Hat  ami  Cycle  Stand. 

New  things  in  the  cycling  world  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

A  new  piece  of  hall  furniture  has 
been  forced  by  the  bicycle’s  overpower¬ 
ing  numbers.  This  is  an  article  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  usual  hall  stand, 
and  also  furnishes  accommodation  for  a 
bicycle  or  two. 

Nowadays,  when  bicycles  have  become 
a  part  and  parcel  of  our  household  be¬ 
longings,  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of 
them  in  town  houses  becomes  quite  a 
serious  matter.  In  the  country  and  the 
suburbs  they  can  easily  be  kept  in  some 
convenient  shed  or  stable. 

There  seems  to  be  room,  therefore,  for 
a  combined  hat  and  bicycle  stand  and  a 
good  trade  ought  to  be  done  in  what 
must  in  many  households  be  a  necessary 
piece  of  furniture. 


Her  Thought. 

He — “I  fell  in  love  with  you  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  you.  What  did  you 
think  of  me?” 

She — “I  thought  it  was  a  pity  you  were 
so  thin  that  you’d  never  look  well  in 
knickerbockers.  ’  ’ 

Then  he  wandered  out  into  the  moon¬ 
lit  night  and  kicked  six  pickets  off  the 
fence. — Cleveland  Leader. 


British  postmen  may  use  their  own 
bicycles  for  the  delivery  of  letters. 


A  DEFINITION. 

Tommy— “Say,  Uncle  Joe,  what  is  a 
pedestrian?” 

Uncle  Joe — “A  pedestrian,  my  boy,  is 
a  man  who  objects  to  being  run  down 
by  a  bicycle.” 
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WOOD  IN  BICYCLES. 


For  Rims  nnd  Handle  Bars  Wood 
Will  Have  tlie  Call. 

Quite  au  item  in  the  lumber  trade  at 
present  is  the  business  done  in  wood 
rims  and  wood  handle  bars  for  bicycles. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  American  factories  this  year 
nearly  800,000  bicycles.  Practically  all 
of  these  are  equipped  with  wood  rims. 
Each  wood  rim  requires  21/%  feet  board 
measure,  and  allowing  one-third  for 
waste  that  would  mean  a  consumption 
of  6,000,000  feet,  almost  exclusively  rock 
elm.  This  is  for  the  rims  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  guards  and  handle  bars, 
but  of  the  latter  there  is  another  story. 
The  consumption  of  6,000,000  feet  or 
thereabouts  of  rock  elm  does  not  look 
very  large  in  a  business  which  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  deal  wTith  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
only  about  15  per  cent,  of  hard  maple 
is  available  for  rim  purposes,  and  that 
therefore  40,000,000  feet  of  one  of  the 
minor  hard  woods  must  be  handled  over 
in  order  to  obtain  this  material,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  bicycle  demand  in  this 
special  way  will  be  recognized. 

Regarding  wooden  handle  bars,  the 
Timberman  says  that  they  are  to  be  the 
next  thing  in  bicycles.  Wood,  principally 
hickory,  perhaps  a  little  ash,  is  to  be 
used  instead  of  steel  tubing,  not  because 
of  any  decrease  in  weight,  as  that  will 
remain  about  the  same,  but  because  of 
the  superior  elasticity  of  the  wood,  mak¬ 
ing  the  wheels  easier  to  ride  and  less 
fatiguing  to  the  hands  and  arms.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the 
manufacturers,  as  bent  tubing  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  article  to  manufacture,  whereas 
hickory  can  be  bent  to  any  desired  shape; 
and  then  again,  the  new  bars  will  be 
cheaper.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any 
less  number  of  bicycles  being  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  near  future  than  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  the  past,  and  perhaps  1,000,000 
bicycles  next  year  may  be  placed  new 
upon  the  market. 

A  considerable  portion  of  them,  it  is 
said,  perhaps  the  majority,  will  have 
handle  bars  made  of  second  growth  hick¬ 
ory.  That  is  another  thing  for  the  hard¬ 
wood  men  to  take  note  of.  But  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  lumber  due  to  the  bicycle 
trade  does  not  stop  with  this.  There 
is  crating.  What  that  amounts  to  no 
one  seems  to  know,  but  about  every 
bicycle  sooner  or  later  is  invested  with 
a  crate  of  its  own,  and  this  requirement 
must  mean  a  considerable  increase  in 
consumption  of  coarse  lumber;  so,  though 
the  bicycle  is  largely  a  thing  of  tubing, 
wire  and  forgings,  it  has  some  influence 
on  the  lumber  trade. 


Australia  Ho! 

A  number  of  the  professional  cracks, 
now  that  the  racing  season  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  practically  at  an  end,  contemplate 
visiting  Australia  to  race  at  the  fall 
meets  and  take  in  the  big  Austral  race. 
The  Austral  meeting,  which  is  the  big¬ 
gest  cycling  event  of  the  season,  will 


take  place  on  November  28  and  Decem¬ 
ber  5.  In  the  two-mile  Austral  wheel 
race,  which  is  an  open  handicap  event, 
the  first  prize  is  $1500;  second  prize, 
$200;  third  prize,  $50.  Professional  rac¬ 
ing  is  very  popular  in  Australia. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  Chicago  authority 
that  John  S.  Johnson  and  “Jimmy” 
Michael,  the  Welsh  midget,  are  contem¬ 
plating  an  invasion  of  Australia,  under 
the  “auspices”  of  a  Chicago  bicycle  man¬ 
ufacturing  firm. 


He  Was  Timid. 

Landing  in  New  York  from  the  Fort 
Lee  ferry  the  other  day  was  a  slender, 
boyish-looking  young  man,  with  a  bicy¬ 
cle,  and  strapped  to  it  a  revolver  case 
containing  a  revolver.  These  cases  are 
made  specially  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is 
not  often  that  they  are  used. 


A  World’s  Record 

On  last  Friday  R.  C.  Coulter,  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  on  a  soft  track,  lowered  the 
world’s  record  for  an  unpaced  mile,  mak¬ 
ing  the  distance  in  1  minute  59  1-5  sec¬ 
onds,  which  is  one  and  one-fifth  seconds 
under  all  previous  records.  He  rode  a 
ninety-seven  geared  wheel. 


Did  Not  Pay. 

It  is  stated  that  in  all  probability  no 
more  bicycle  races  will  be  held  in  the  big 
Coliseum  in  Chicago.  The  costly  wooden 
track,  on  which  some  of  the  speediest 
cycle  racing  seen  in  America  recently 
occurred,  is  being  torn  up,  and  in  all 
probability  will  never  be  relaid.  The 
National  Cycle  Exhibition  Company 
built  the  track  and  held  some  interesting 
races  on  it.  But  the  company  has  found 
that  racing  in  the  Coliseum  does  not 
pay.  _ _ _ 

The  ’’Armory”  Century. 

Editor  “Cycling:”— Why  do  so  many  of 
our  local  riders  object  to  the  route  from. 
Philadelphia  to  West  Chester,  via  Doyles- 
town,  Norristown  an'd  Bryn  Mawr?  Are 
they  afraid  to  try  the  run  again,  because 
the  Bucks  County  Wheelmen  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  taking  their  run  over  the  Con- 
shohocken  road.  Oh!  that  hill,  and  over 
five  extra  miles  of  riding!  The  proper 
road  is  via  Gulf  Mills,  only  six  miles,  and 
a  good  road.  This  will  be  the  route  run 
by  the  Armory  Cycle  Club  on  their  cen¬ 
tury  run,  on  Sunday,  October  18,  1896, 
for  one  of  the  handsomest  sterling  silver 
medals,  for  each  survivor,  with  a.  special 
medal  for  the  first  lady  survivor,  ever  of¬ 
fered  by  any  club  in  Philadelphia. 

This  will  be  the  first  Sunday  Century  run 
in  Philadelphia  this  year,  and  should  war¬ 
rant  a  large  turnout  from  the  clubs  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles.  L.  A.  W.,  119,  527. 


The  Folding  Beauty  Lamp. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions 
for  the  use  of  cyclers  is  the  Folding 
Beauty  Lamp,  illustrations  of  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  advertisement  on 
page  4  of  this  issue.  This  lamp  is  the 
only  one  in.  existence  adapted  for  use  on 
a  bicycle,  which  can  be  folded  up  and 
carried  in  the  pocket.  The  oil  tank  can 
be  made  a  permanent  fixture  on  the 


wheel  and  the  fork  used  as  a  supply 
chamber,  or  it  can  be  made  removable. 
The  body  of  the  lamp  is  detachable 
from  the  oil  tank,  and  can  be  folded  up 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket,  or  laid  out  entirely  flat  and  thus 
easily  cleaned.  It  is  remarkably  well 
made,  and  notwithstanding  its  folding 
capabilities  it  is  calculated  to  withstand 
all  the  jolt  and  jar  it  can  be  subjected 
to  in  use.  W.  L.  Miller,  387  Bourse 
Building,  Philadelphia,  is  general  agent 
for  this  lamp,  which  is  made  by  The 
Wheel  Light  Manufacturing  Company, 
504  Fidelity  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Genernl  Mention. 

On  the  National  circuit  the  market 
price  for  single  pacemakers  is  $10  for 
a  half-mile  and  $15  for  a  mile. 

India  has  the  longest  “cycle  path”  in 
the  world.  A  cyclist  may  ride  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  the  Khyber  Pass — 3000  miles — • 
without  encountering  any  serious  grades 
or  breaks  in  the  road. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Fowler  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Fowler  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Fowler  will 
doubtless  remain  in  the  bicycle  manu¬ 
facturing  trade,  where  his  enterprise  and 
business  capacity  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized. 

Unless  the  prevailing  signs  are  mislead¬ 
ing  there  will  be  a  material  increase  in 
the  number  of  tandems  ridden  next  year. 
The  demand  for  wheels  of  this  character 
has  outrun  the  supply  this  year. 

O,  woman  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

There  was  a  time  we  couldn’t  please; 

But  now  we  never  fail  to  strike 
Your  fancy  with  a  brand  new  bike. 

— Washington  Times. 

Cyclists  in  Roumania  are  forced  by 
the  authorities  to  have  their  name  and 
address  not  only  on  the  frame  of  the 
wheel,  but  also  on  the  lamp  lens,  so  that 
it  may  be  read  at  night. 

“I  wonder  why  those  two  children 
never  quarrel  over  the  superior  makes 
of  their  wheels?” 

“They  are  not  old  enough  to  talk  yet.” 
—Washington  Times. 

Tires  with  a  surface  more  or  less  un¬ 
even  and  corrugated  are  growing  in  fa¬ 
vor,  or  at  least  are  believed  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  be  in  demand,  and  several 
new  styles  are  likely  to  be  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  next  year. 

A  bicycle  rider  has  sued  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  and  one  of  its  contractors 
for  causing  a  street  to  be  so  heavily 
sprinkled  that  his  wheel  slipped,  and 
he  was  thrown  and  badly  bruised. 

She  wore  bloomers  with  swing  and  aban¬ 
don 

And  her  friends  said,  “Belle  is  just 
out  of  sight;” 

But  when  the  test  came  she  was  wranting, 

For  Belle  couldn’t  quite  strike  a  light. 

— Buffalo  Expx-ess. 


How’s  Tills. 

Some  who  do  not  read,  never  heed 

And  some  who  do  not  heed  never  read; 

But  upon  one  certain  thing  they’re  all 
agreed — 

That  an  honest  cure  of  heartburn’s  what 
they  need. 

We  oft  times  do  our  stomach  overfeed, 

Nor  do  we  let  the  doctors  intercede; 

But  we  quickly  good  digestion’s  cause 
impede, 

Then  we  suffer  for  our  oversight  and  greed. 

If  we  hasten  for  a  cure  full  oft  ’tis  well, 

But  we  want  the  best  the  dealers  have  to 
sell; 

So  ask  them  and  one  and  all  will  tell 

That  YUCATAN’S  receipts  are  on  the 
swell. 
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RAILROAD  CHARGES. 


Tlie  Case  of  tlie  Railroads  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Carrying  Bicycles  Free 

Stated  by  a  Railroad  Man. 

The  stand  taken  by  many  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  matter  of  charging  for  the 
transportation  of  bicycles  when  accom¬ 
panied  is  set  forth  as  follows  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent  Heafford,  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
road,  who  was  interviewed  last  week  by 
a  Western  journal.  Mr.  Heafford  says: 

“The  contention  between  wheelmen  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  railroads  on  the 
other  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
of  bicycles  as  baggage  should,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  eventually,  narrow  itself  down 
to  a  single  issue,  viz:  Is  or  is  not  the 
bicycle  property  a  piece  of  baggage?  If 
this  question  shall  finally  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  Courts  of  competent 
jurisdiction  the  contention  will  cease 
and  the  railways  will  of  course  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  adjust  themselves,  their  general 
rules  and  the  conditions  pertaining  to 
the  operation  of  passenger  and  baggage 
train  service,  to  meet  special  and  extra 
ordinary  conditions. 

“The  contention  on  the  part  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  is  ,  however  ihat  a  bicycle  is  net 
a  piece  of  baggage,  either  under  their 
own  rules  specifying  what  may  be  car¬ 
ried  as  baggage,  or  under  an  equitable 
construction  of  their  legal  obligations  to 
the  public  as  common  carriers. 

“The  railways  further  contend  that 
they  have  a  constitutional  right  to  de¬ 
termine  for  themselves  just  what  they 
will  carry  as  baggage  under  a  general 
custom  and  lule  which  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  transportation  of  one  per¬ 
son  and  150  pounds  of  baggage  without 
extra  charge,  for  the  price  of  one  pas¬ 
sage  ticket,  and  baggage  in  excess  of 
150  pounds  for  extra  compensation. 

“All  over  the  world  the  weight  of  bag¬ 
gage  carried  on  one  passage  ticket,  either 
with  or  without  extra  charge,  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  of  transportation, 
the  amount  of  space  available  for  the 
transportation  of  baggage  simultaneously 
with  the  passenger  who  owns  it,  and  is 
affected  by  many  other  conditions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  cost,  convenience  or  prac¬ 
ticability  of  carriage. 

“While  the  weight  of  baggage  can'ied 
without  extra  charge  for  the  cost  of  one 
passage  ticket  varies  according  to  these 
methods  of  or  conditions  affecting  trans¬ 
portation,  the  rule— which  is  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  custom,  and  the  custom  which  is 
itself  a  law  in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
statue— defining  what  baggage  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  varies  but  little  the  world  over. 

“The  railroads  originally  had  the  right, 
in  establishing  their  tariffs  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  governing  transportation,  both  of 
passengers  and  of  baggage,  to  determine 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  carry 
anything  except  the  person  of  the  traveler 
for  the  price  of  the  ticket.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact,  however,  that  they 
could,  under  most  conditions,  carry  a 
limited  amount  of  personal  effects,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  the  like,  such  as  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  considered  essential  for  the  actu¬ 


al  use  of  a  traveler,  without  materially 
increasing  the  cost  of  transportation,  the 
custom  of  carrying  a  certain  amount  of 
so-called  free  baggage,  and  in  some  cases 
of  an  additional  amount  for  a  small  ex¬ 
cess  charge  began  and  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  railroads  had 
the  right  originally,  however,  to  make 
a  separate  and  specific  charge  for  the 
carrying  of  any  baggage  whatever,  but 
when  they  relinquished  that  right,  and 
by  such  relinquishment  began  a  custom 
which  is  now  practically  a  law  in  the 
sense  and  to  the  extent  that  all  estab¬ 
lished  customs  are  laws,  they  did  not 
relinquish  the  right  to  determine  and 
specify  what  articles  might  be  so  car¬ 
ried  as  baggage,  with  or  without  extra 
charge.  That  right  they  hold  unim¬ 
paired  to-day.  The  statute  recently 
passed  by  one  State  requiring  railroads 
to  carry  bicycles  as  baggage  is  evidence 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory  enact¬ 
ment,  this  right  is  still  held  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  only  unsettled  question 
is  evidently  this:  Is  such  a  law  constitu¬ 
tional?” 

The  foregoing  views  are  interesting 
to  those  who  are  giving  thought  to  a 
matter  which  is  an  extremely  live  one  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  only  fair  to  hear 
all  sides,  and  Mr.  Heafford  is  about  as 
good  a  champion  as  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  can  desire  to  voice  their  side  of 
the  question. 


The  “Cop*’  Was  Human. 

The  following  story  is  told  by  the 
Philadelphia  Record: 

Bicycle  Park  Guard  Kenworthy  was 
leaning  up  against  a  tree  on  the  Wis- 
sahickon  drive,  below  Rittenhcuse  street, 
yesterday  morning,  when  a  wheelman 
shot  past  him  like  an  arrow.  The 
scorcher  rode  with  his  hands  off  the 
handles,  a  violation  of  the  Park  rules, 
and  appeared  to  be  making  a  memoran¬ 
dum  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  with  a 
pencil  which  he  "held  in  his  right  hand. 
“There  goes  my  meat,”  said  Kenworthy, 
mounting  his  wheel.  “He  wants  to  show 
off,  but  I’ll  teach  him  a  new  trick,”  he 
added,  as  he  sped  away  in  pursuit  of  his 
victim.  A  minute  later  he  rounded  a 
bend  in  the  drive  and  was  lost  to  view. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  returned, 
empty-handed,  to  the  friend  whom  he 
had  left  up  at  Rittenhouse  street.  “Well, 
what’s  the  matter?  Was  he  too  swift 
for  you?’’  asked  the  friend.  “No,  I  over¬ 
took  him  down  at  Ridge  avenue,”  said 
Kenworthy.  “I  asked  him  if  he  didn’t 
know  that  he  was  violating  the  rules,  and 
he  said  he  did.  He’s  a  newly-married 
man,  lives  in  Germantown,  and  was  on 
the  way  to  his  downtown  business  place 
when  he  suddenly  remembered  something 
and  wanted  to  jot  it  down  before  he  for¬ 
got  it.  1  hadn’t  the  heart  to  arrest  him; 
see  what  he  wrote,”  added  the  Park 
guard,  producing  the  envelope.  On  its 
back  was  scrawled:  “Get  4%  yards 
water  ribbon  like  sample.  For  Agnes.” 
“That’s  not  all  of  it,”  continued  Ken¬ 
worthy.  He  made  the  memorandum  on 
a  letter  his  wife  gave  him  to  mail  last 
Monday.  I  took  it  away  from  him  and 


told  him  to  make  another  note.  I’m  going 
to  mail  this  letter  myself.  I  was  a  newly- 
married  man  once,  and  I  sympathize 
with  him.” 


NEW  CYCLE  PATH. 


New  Jersey  Is  More  Progressive 
Than  Her  Neighboring  States. 

New  Jersey  is  to  have  a  big  cycle  path. 
Work  has  been  started  on  one  from 
Trenton  to  Asbury  Park.  The  path  will 
be  about  four  and  a  half  feet  wide  and 
is  built  under  a  special  State  law  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature.  That  law,  which 
was  passed  in  the  interest  of  wheelmen, 
permits  townships  to  appropriate  money 
for  such  purposes. 

In  that,  as  in  other  matters  pertaining 
to  better  roads,  New  Jersey  is  far  ahead 
of  her  neighboring  sister  States. 

The  entire  State  of  New  Jersey  is  now 
gridironed  with  good  roads,  which  have 
increased  the  value  of  property  immense¬ 
ly,  so  that  even  the  farmers  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  result. 


•  A  Motor  Tricycle. 

One  of  the  latest  adaptations  of  the 
motor  vehicle  is  a  tricycle.  It  is  a  com- 
past  little  machine,  and  has  two  steering 
wheels  in  front  and  one  driving  wheel  in 
the  rear.  The  vaporizer  and  cooling 
tanks,  conspicuous  in  motor  carriages, 
are  absent,  and  the  vapor  of  mineral  oil 
at  .7  specific  gravity  is  known  as  the 
“downward  vertical.”  The  average 
speed  is  17  miles  an  hour,  but  20  can 
be  done  by  a  light  rider  on  a  smooth 
road. 


Announcement. 

Editor  “American  Cycling,”  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa:  Desiring  to  acquaint  a  large 
circle  of  friends  in  the  cycle  business 
that  I  have  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
bicycle  department  of  the  Remington 
Arms  Company,  I  trust  that  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  of  making  this  announce¬ 
ment  through  your  valuable  medium, 
as  in  no  other  way  that  I  know  of  could 
the  information  be  so  effectively  con¬ 
veyed.  Very  truly  yours, 

FREDK.  J.  SEVILLE,  136  W.  4Sth  st.,  N.  Y. 


A  Monster  Cycle. 

A  machine  to  seat  twenty -five  people  is 
the  latest  freak  in  cycle  building.  This 
monstrosity  which  will  cause  fifty  muscu¬ 
lar  legs  to  wag  is  under  construction 
by  the  Herald  Cycle  Company  for  the 
Nynuke  Bicycle  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  of 
which  James  Geissinger  is  president. 
Mr.  Geissinger  had  trouble  in  finding 
any  one  willing  to  undertake  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  giant. 

SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


For  exchange  . . . 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2% 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Phil  ad  a., 
equity  $2000.00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


Couldn’t  Help  “Scorching.” 


‘Twas  down  a  long  and  gentle  grade 
Her  bike  began  to  spin — 

She  was  most  mightily  afraid 
Although  she  tried  to  grin. 

She  grabbed  the  bars,  she  jammed  the 
brakes, 

She  did  as  she  was  trained, 

The  more  she  tried  to  check  its  speed 
The  more  the  darned  thing  gained. 

A  “copper”  saw  her  “scorching”  by— 
“Aha!”  he  said,  and  flew — 

For  he  was  of  the  Cycle  Squad 
And  was  a  “scorcher”  too. 

He  caught  her  and  “took  in”  the  wheel, 
This  conscientious  “cop,” 

And  all  because  the  lawless  thing 
Could  not  be  made  to  stop. 

—Brooklyn  Life. 


A  Dastardly  Action. 

(Harry  Urquhart  in  Cycling.) 

Amy  Credon  was  a  girl  to  whom 
nature  had  been  particularly  generous. 
Her  unimpeachable  complexion,  her 
beautiful  face,  from  which  flashed  a 
pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  and  her  silken 
light-brown  tresses,  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  won  the  admiration  of  not 
a  few.  Her  round,  yet  symmetrical 
figure,  was  looked  on  with  feelings  akin 
to  envy  by  many  of  her  less  fortunate 
sisters.  She  was,  indeed,  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  all  that’s  beautiful,  and  al¬ 
though  she  had  seen  only  nineteen  sum¬ 
mers,  many  young  men  of  the  village 
in  -which  she  lived,  would,  months  ago, 
have  had  their  hearts  at  her  feet  had  she 
given  them  an  iota  of  encouragement. 

Amy’s  brother  possessed  a  triplet,  and 
as  he  was  away  from  home  much  of 
his  time,  Jack  Nethercott  and  Harry 
Urquhart  were  allowed  the  honor  of 
riding  out  with  Amy  upon  the  machine 
in  question,  for  Amy  loved  cycling  in 
this  particular  form.  She,  of  course, 
took  the  middle  saddle,  whilst  Harry 
invariably  occupied  the  front  seat  and 
Jack  the  back. 

Naturally  enough,  Nethercott  and 
Urquhart  both  loved  the  girl  with  a 
great  intensity,  but  she  showed  no 
marked  preference  for  one  over  the 
other;  in  fact,  neutrality  in  this  respect 
seemed  to  characterize  her  every  actiqn. 

Nethercott  and  Urquhart  were  both 
first-class  friends,  though  hardly  so 
interested  in  one  another  as  in  days 
gone  by;  but  perhaps  this  can  best  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
both  competing  for  the  same  prize, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  running  a 
dead-heat. 

Matters  -went  on  thus  for  a  long  while, 
until  Nethercott  grew  desperate.  He 
wanted  Amy  for  his  own,  but  how  to 
win  her  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know. 
“They  say,  ‘all’s  fair  in  love,’  ”  he 
muttered  to  himself,  and  presumably 
acting  on  this  he  resolved  that  either 
by  fair  means  or  foul  he  would  make 
a  bid  of  some  sort  for  the  hand  of  the 
fair  maiden. 

At  last  an  idea  entered  Jack’s  head — 
or  rather,  the  author  of  all  evil  sug¬ 
gested  it.  Jack  usually  got  the  tandem 
in  readiness  whenever  the  trio  were 
ready  for  a  spin;  he  would  remove  the 
existing  saddle-pillar  from  the  centre 
saddle,  and  fit  a  defective  one  he  had 
by  him— one  which  he  knew  full  well 


would  bi’eak  off;  short  before  many  miles 
were  covered.  He  carried  out  his  plan, 
and  wheeling  the  machine  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  found  Amy  and  Urquhart 
ready  and  waiting  to  partner  him. 

In  justice  to  Nethercott,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  he  had  no  intention 
of  seriously  injuring  Amy  by  this  puerile 
action,  for  he  had  such  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  on  the  “trip,”  that  he 
quite  thought  he  would  be  able  to  spring 
from  his  saddle  in  time  to  catch  the 
girl  in  his  arms  before  she  reached  the 
ground,  thinking  thereby  to  win  appro¬ 
bation  for  his  agility,  and  probably 
gain  favor  in  her  eyes  for  saving  her 
from  what  might  have  proved  to  be  a 
bad  accident.  He  would  make  this  an 
excuse  for  leading  up  to  what  weighed 
so  heavily  on  his  mind.  Poor  deluded 
fellow,  who  does  not  pity  him? 

A  start  was  made,  and  mile  after  mile 
was  covered.  All  three  chatted  cheer¬ 
fully  and  laughed  much,  for  Amy  was 
a  girl  of  buoyant  spirits. 

It  was  spring-time,  and  the  country 
seemed  at  its  best.  Even  the  budding 
trees  and  mossy  banks  on  either  side  of 
them  seemed  to  reproach  Nethercott, 
for,  although  he  talked  glibly,  he  was 
at  heart  the  reverse  of  happy, 
i  The  three  shot  down  a  slight  de¬ 
clivity,  and  then  a  short  incline  presented 
itself,  and  on  ascending  this  the  very 
accident  Nethercott  had  so  cleverly 
,  planned  took  place,  but  so  suddenly 
that  ere  Nethercott  was  out  of  his  sad- 
'dle  the  girl  he  was  seeking  to  win  in 
.  such  a  ludicrous  manner  had  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  was  apparently  hurt. 
‘Both  men  instantly  dismounted,  only  to 
find  Amy  looking  ghastly  pale,  and  in  a 
fainting  fit.  Nethercott  hastened  Urqu¬ 
hart  off  to  the  residence  of  the  nearest 
jdoctor,  two  miles  hence,  and  feeling 
deeply  upset  administered  restoratives, 
for  he  usually  carried  a  miniature  med¬ 
icine  chest  with  him  in  a  side  pocket. 

|  Amy,  with  her  head  resting  on 
Nethercott’s  shoulder,  recovered  in  a 
few  moments,  and  beyond  being  slightly 
*  bruised  was  unhurt.  Her  first  words 
to  Nethercott  were  words  of  thanks;  in 
fact,  so  delighted  was  she  with  the 
services  he  was  rendering  her  that  she 
told  him  she  was  soon  bound  to  be  all 
right  under  his  good  care. 

This  pleased  Nethercott,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  the  girl  if  she 
would  always  trust  herself  to  similar 
care,  but  he  refrained,  thinking  such  a 
question  would  ill  become  him  at  such 
a  moment. 

They  decided  that  Urquhart’s  journey 
for  the  doctor  was  now  unnecessary, 
and  Amy  even  laughed  at  the  very  idea 
of  then  receiving  medical  aid.  Urqu¬ 
hart,  however,  had  been  gone  some 
time,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  recall 
him. 

The  two,  after  thoroughly  discussing 
matters,  thougnt  it  expedient  to  seek 
the  nearest  railway  station,  and  thus 
get  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  leaving 
a  message  for  Urquhart  at  a  cottage 
some  few  yards  distant,  to  the  effect  that 
the  accident  was  not  so  serious  as  at 


first  anticipated,  and  medical  assist¬ 
ance  was  not  required,  and  also  that 
they  had  proceeded  home  by  train,  and 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

Amy  and  Nethercott,  however,  waited 
in  vain  for  Urquhart,  and  the  .first 
intimation  they  had  of  his  whereabouts 
was  through  the  columns  of  an  evening 
paper,  and  under  the  heading  of 
“Serious  Accident  to  a  Cyclist.”  They 
gleaned  that  Urquhart  was  lying  at  the 
hospital  with  a  broken  leg,  and  a 
bruised  face.  The  report  went  on  to 
give  details  of  the  accident,  and  made 
strange  comments  on  the  fact  of  the 
machine  being  a  triplet,  and  yet  only 
one  rider.  It  appeared  '  Urquhart’s 
machine  had  slipped  when  he  was  taking 
a  sharp  corner  at  a  terrific  pace,  and 
Urquhax’t  thrown,  being  picked  up  in  a 
senseless  condition,  with  nothing  short 
of  a  broken  leg. 

No  one  was  allowed  to-  see  Urquhart 
that  evening,  and  Nethercott  spent  a 
gloomy  and  sleepless  night,  passing 
censure  upon  himself  in  most  opprobri¬ 
ous  terms. 

Amy  herself  was  one  of  the  first 
visitors  at  the  hospital  on  the  following 
morning,  and  was  permitted  to  see 
Urquhart.  The  scene  cannot  be  fully 
described,  for  so  grateful  was  Amy  to 
him  for  his  exertions  in  her  behalf 
that  big  tear-drops  could  be  seen  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  down  her  velvety  cheeks 
on  to  the  very  counterpane  of  Urqu¬ 
hart’s  couch. 

Nethercott  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital 
in  due  course,  but  he  had  not  the  manli¬ 
ness  about  him  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  the  whole  affair;  in  fact,  even  now  he 
rather  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
Urquhart’s  mishap  to  press  his  own 
claim. 

Every  visiting-day  Amy  was  to  be 
found  at  the  hospital  door  the  moment 
it  opened,  and  Urquhart  looked  for  her 
coming  with  great  eagerness;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  rather  congratulated 
himself  on  being  where  he  was. 

Amy  felt  that  despite  what  anyone 
might  say,  it  was  clearly  her  duty  to 
visit,  and  visit  regularly,  the  sick  bed 
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of  one  who,  in  order  to  alleviate  what 
he  thought  to  be  her  own  suffering,  had 
fallen  upon  evil  times  himself. 

Urquhart  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of 
his  fair  visitor,  and  the  same  remarks 
certainly  apply  to  Amy’s  feelings 
towards  Urquhart. 

Nethercott  gradually  found  himself 
being  presented  with  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  all  he  had  to  con¬ 
fess  himself  beaten. 

The  story  need  not  be  continued,  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  Amy  now  rides  tandem 
only,  and  her  inseparable  partner 
awheel  is  also  her  life-partner. 


A  Fragment  of  “TUe  Cycliad.” 

I  cannot  be  quite  accurate  in  making  my 
report 

Of  the  races  that  were  ridden,  and  the 
battles  that  were  fought. 

For  the  Greco-Trojan  cycle  races  round  the 
town  of  Troy 

Took  place  three  thousand  yeai-s  ago,  when 
I  was  quite  a  boy. 


Old  Homer  was  the  only  man  to  represent 
the  press. 

His  manuscript  is  blotted,  and  imperfect 
more  or  less — 

Reporting  in  hexameters,  in  ancient  short¬ 
hand  too. 

On  papyrus  far  from  cream-laid  is  no  easy 
thing  to  do. 

Philoctetes  was  the  starter  with  his  Hercu¬ 
lean  bow;„ 

He  fired  a  poisoned  arrow  when  he  gave 
the  word  to  go. 

Agamemnon  and  old  Priam  took  the  times, 
behind  a  shield, 

Cassandra  dealt  in  prophesies  and  betting 
on  the  field. 

They  opened  with  a  ladies’  race,  which 
Helen  grandly  led, 

Andromache  and  Hecuba  were  beaten  by  a 
head. 

The  pacer  wa9  a  Paris  man,  as  everybody 
knows; 

While  June  and  Minerva  were  disqualified 
as  “pros.” 


Excitement  reached  its  summit  in  the 
Greco-Trojan  match— 

Achilles  versus  Hector — they  were  both  to 
to  start  from  scratch; 

The  distance,  fifty  parasangs,  the  rules  the 
N.  C.  U., 

(Or,  as  the  club  was  titled  then,  the  “Chi, 
Upsilon,  Nub” 

Ulysses  was  a  wily  man,  and  he  had  made 
a  chain; 

And  by  his  large  felt  hat  he  swore  the 
victory  to  gain. 

The  Trojan  on  a  “Pagasus”  around  the 
three-lap  sped, 

Achilles  rode  a  “Cerberus,”  which  had  a 
triple  head. 


When  they  had  circled  forty  times,  and 
started  round  again, 

Achilles  tripped  up  Hector  with  Ulysses 
lever  chain.  . 

And  still  Achilles  round  the  track  pro¬ 
pelled  his  flying  wheel, 

And  all  the  way  he  went  he  dragged  poor 
Hector  by  the  heel. 

He  dragged  him  to  the  winning  post  before 
he  loosed  his  feet, 

And  since  they  both  came  inat  once  the 
judges  said,  “Dead  heat!” 

It’s  strange  that  to  Achilles  first  prize  they 
did  not  yield, 

But  then  we  must  remember  that  they  sat 
behind  a  shield. 

— F.  J.  G.  in  Cycling. 


“Isn’t  my  wheel  a  beauty?  It  cost 
$300.” 

“Why,  I  didn’t  know  bicycles  ever 
cost  that  much.” 

“Oh,  it  cost  only  $50,  but  I  spent  the 
rest  in  repairs.” — Chicago  Record. 

The  larger  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  agitating  the  question  of  elevated 
cycle  ways.  The  same  project  is  also 
being  discussed  in  London,  Paris  and 
Berlin. 


Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Btch  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  of  the  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  Historical  R  omance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  makes 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 


“A  Fellow  Feeling-, ”  Etc. 

“(Madam,”  he  began,  as  the  lady  of 
the  house  opened  the  door  in  answer  to 
his  ring,  “you  ride  a  bicycle,  do  you 
not?” 

“I  do,”  6he  answered  proudly. 

“I  thought  as  much,”  said  he,  with  a 
sad,  flickering  smile  lighting  up  his  feat¬ 
ures.  “Your  bright  eyes  and  ruddy 
cheeks,  the  glow  of  health  that  mantles 
your  brow,  proclaimed  that  fact  even 
before  you  had  spoken.  But  what  is  one 
person’s  meat  is  another’s  poison,  and 
the  same  toy,  plaything,  or  vehicle — call 
it  what  you  will— that  has  lured  the  roses 
to  your  cheeks,  madam,  and  sent  the 
blood  bounding  through  your  rejuvenated 
veins,  has  driven  them  from  mine,  dried 
up  my  life  juices,  and  sent  me  forth  a 
broken-down,  hopeless  wreck,  and  wan¬ 
derer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yes, 
madam,  that  is  unfortunately  what  bi¬ 
cycle  riding  has  done  for  me.” 

“Why,  my  poor  man,”  she  gushed, 
with  a  look  of  tender  pity  in  her  blue 
eyes;  “take  this  half  dollar— sorry  I 
can’t  give  you  more,  but  it’s  all  the 
change  I  have.  Then  sit  right  dawn  and 
rest  while  I  get  you  something  to  eat.” 

Half  an  hour  latter,  when  he  had 
eaten  all  he  could  hold,  and  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  travel  on,  she  sympathetically  ob¬ 
served  : 

“Poor  fellow!  You  must  have  suffered 
a  great  deal.  Were  you  laid  up  long?” 

“When  ?”  he  asked  with  a  puzzled  look. 

“Why,  when  you  were  injured  bi¬ 
cycling.” 

“Injured  bicycling?  Why,  I  never 
mounted  a  wheel  in  my  life.” 

“Never  mounted  a  wheel?”  she  fairly 
shrieked.  “I  thought  you  said  bicycling 
was  what  reduced  you  to  your  present 
state?” 

“Correct  madam,”  he  responded,  hast¬ 
ily  backing  down  the  steps.  The  bicycl¬ 
ing  of  others  is  what  did  it.  I  used  t*i 
be  the  proprietor  of  a  livery  stable!” 

She  dived  behind  the  door,  but  a 
second  later,  when  she  emerged  with  a 
broom,  it  was  too  late.  Her  caller  had 
disappeared. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


General  Notes. 

One-half  the  membership  of  the  L.  A. 
W.  is  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  national  fetes  at  Paris  to 
be  held  in  October  bicycling  will  have 
a  prominent  place.  One  of  the  prizes 
will  be  10,000  francs. 

Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bars,  if  brok¬ 
en  within  a  year,  are  replaced  by  the 
makers  without  cost  and  without  ques¬ 
tion.  Dealers  profit  by  this  guarantee. 
The  whole  story  in  a  book  sent  free. 
Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 

The  cycling  schools  of  London  have 
lately  become  so  crowded  that  the 
prices  of  lessons  have  increased.  One 
firm  raised  its  charge  to  $1.75  per  hour, 
or  one  guinea  a  course,  owing  to  the 
rush  of  pupils. 

Le  Figaro,  of  Paris,  states  that  there 
are  at  least  10,000,000  cyclists  in  the 
world  and  that  the  total  distance  covered 
by  these  riders  on  Sunday  spins  alone 
is  100,000,000  kilometres,  or  2500  times 
around  the  entire  world. 

S.  E.  Fairman  and  J.  C.  James  are 
making  a  20,000-mile  bicycle  tour 
of  America,  Mexico,  Canada  and  the 
West  India  Islands  for  a  purse  of  $4000, 
offered  by  T.  Clark  Polk,  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bay  Side  Athletic  Club,  of  Sas 
Francisco,  Cal. 


N.  B. 

State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo, 
Lucas  County,  ss. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY  makes  oath  that 
he  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F. 
J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  doing  business  in  the 
City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  afore¬ 
said,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum 
of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each 
and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by*  the  use  of  HALL’S  CATARRH 
CURE. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D., 
1S86. 

ss.  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testimon- 

jgjg  froc 

’  F  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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After  tlie  Concussion. 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care, 

Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair. 

What  a  sad  slip  of  hers, 

How  she  was  flying— 

’Twas  a  fast  clip  of  hers— 

Low  is  she  lying! 

Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb, 

Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Why  she  boycotted  dresses 
And  where  is  her  home? 

Who  is  her  father? 

Who  is  her  mother? 

Is  this  her  only  pair? 

Has  she  another? 

Or  can  it  be  that  she’s 
Slashed  those  below  the  knees 
Owned  by  her  brother? 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care, 

Fashioned  so  slenderly — 

Leave  her  wheel  there. 

How  it  is  battered,  and 
How  it  is  spattered,  and 
Covered  with  mud! 

When  she  struck  that  banana  peel 
All  in  this  block  could  feel 
The  violent  quaking 
And  rocking  and  shaking, 

And  hear  the  dull  thud. 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Fashioned  so  slenderly — 

See,  she’s  all  right. 

But  her  bloomers  don’t  cover  her; 
Throw’  a  sheet  over  her — 

Hide  her  from  sight. 

Touch  her  not  scornfully; 

Think  of  her  mournfully 
Limping  away! 

When  she  descended 
Her  scorching  was  ended 
For  many  a  day. 

Cleveland  Leader. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING, 


“Hard  A-Port.” 

“Do  I  think  the  bicycle  is  a  proper 
thing  for  a  woman  to  ride?”  repeated 
one  schooner  captain  to  another  down 
at  Charley  Ellis’  the  other  day. 

“B’goeh,  I’ve  got  to  think  so,  for  the 
old  lady  rides  one. 

“When  I  went  home  last  voyage  she 
says  to  me: 

“  ‘John,  come  an’  see  my  wheel  and 
watch  me  ride.’ 

“She’s  as  trim  a  lookin’  little  craft,  my 
old  lady  is,  but  she  didn’t  know  how 
to  ride,  so  she  must  have  me  cast  off  the 
lines  and  give  her  a  tow  until  she  got 
pretty  -well  under  headway. 

“Away  she  started,  a  reef  in  her  sheet 
on  one  side  a-showin’  too  much  of  her 
spars,  but  a-gittin’  along  pretty  good. 
She  struck  a  squall  and  I  shouted  to 
her: 

“‘Hi  there!  put  your  wheel  hard  a  - 
post  and  shift  your  ballast  to  starboard.’ 

“That’s  what  she  did,  and,  by  the 
eternal  hurricanes,  the  rudder  turned 
clean  over  the  bowsprit  and  I  shouted: 

“  ‘Woman  overboard!’ 

“  ‘John,’  says  she  reproachfully,  ‘you 
don’t  know  anything  about  it.  Of  course 
it’s  all. right  on  a  ship  to  shift  your  bal¬ 
last  over  to  the  opposite  way  you  are 
careening,  but  on  a  -wheel  it’s  different. 
When  your  wheel  is  leaning  to  port 
you  lean  that  way,  too.’ 

“And  I’ll  be  durned  if  she  didn’t  learn 
the  thing  in  that  unnatural  principle, 

and  now  she  rides  the  wheel  like  my 


old  boat  rides  the  billows.” — Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  yonr  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  liigli,  for  10c. 
Fall  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c. ;  also  full  directions 
for  patting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SAFE 
KEY 


The  FLETCHER  HICKORY 
HANDLE  BAR  is  fitted  with  a 
patent  key  clamp,  which  can 
neither  slip  nor  mar  the  wood.  A 
turn  of  a  screw  adjusts  the  bar  just 
to  the  rider’s  liking.  The  Fletcher 
Bar  represents  the  acme  of  safety — 
the  zenith  of  bar  making  skill. 
Pre-eminently  the  greatest  bar 
ever  invented. 

The  Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar  Is 
fully  pictured  and  described  in  a  book 
which  we  send  free. 

SCHAUM  <fc  UHLINGER, 
Philadelphia. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Triumph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia:— Gentlemen:— I  take  great 
pleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
have  a  Stormer,  ’96  wheel,  with 
G.  &  1.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you»  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  I  have  had 
>n  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had  no  occasion  to  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  1  would  n,ot  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CLIP  SHAM 

Philadelphia,  July  6,  ’96. 

Office  of^  the  John  Rhoads .  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96:—' Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: — Gentlemen^— 
1  take  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  1  have  not  bad  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  .yon  ap¬ 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  iheni 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  ifilles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -  to-day  as  they  \yere 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
offlee  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  this,  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  valve;  at 
least  I  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  oiv 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It,  for 
I  coil’d -not,  think,  of  running  It 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  lip.  the  tires. 

Peeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  “hit,”  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  be  has  had  It  proven 
to  him  that  all  yon  claim  Is  true. 
I  am.  -  -  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  FRANKI.TN  RHOADS. 

Triumph  Valve  Company;  Phlln- 
Telphia:— Gentlemen:— I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I'  have  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  It*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know'  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  pralsu  as  I 
da  WM.  R.  Smith, 

Rec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 

Philadelphia.  June  4.  *90. 


“itWilMotkak 


IQhy  Suffer  Discomfort  oiith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatic  Tire. 


—•WHEN  THE—’ 


’97  Triumph  Valve 


is  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  oi  1896.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  *97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
yon  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  In  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 


WHY? 

BECAUSE: — It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  lire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  100  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  alr-tlght  without  the  cap. 


Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

wny,  lor  me  small  sum  oi  One  Dollar,  sutler  fiiUL  Leaky  Valves. 
TrIUHPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


IS  A 
POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANV 
PRICE? 


A GOOD VALVE 
IS  CHEAP  AT 
A  FAIR  PRICE 
THE  TRIUMPH 
VALVE  IS  A 
GOOD  VALVE. 

FOR  $1.00 
YOU  GET  $10 
WORTH  OF 
SAFETY  AND 
COMFORT. 


ITS 

flARK— 


“It  Carries  no  Weight” 


ORIGINAL 

13 


COUP 

de 

GRACE 


THEY 
DO  IT 


Writes  a  shrewd  Rambler  agent,  “ — not  on  a  Rambler  Bicycle,  at  any  rate.”  Thatwasabody 

blow,  until  he  continued - “People  would  know  a  Rambler  without  a  nameplate,  because  it  is  distinctive 

/tn  written  in  every  beautiful  line  and  feature  of  it.”  well  that’s  better  isn’t  it?  “It  is 

- full  of  distinctive,  original  features - practical  innovations,  adopted  onlv  after 

full  and  satisfactory  experimentations  and  thought” - referring,  of  course,  to  the  13 

radical  improvements  originated  by  us,  and  largely  copied  by  wheel  makers  all  over  the  world.  ‘  What  a  contrast 
between  these  solid,  progressive,  sensible  changes  and  the  nonsensical  annual  coup  de  grace  sensations, 
which  usually  don’t  '■'■coup"  worth  a  cent,  and  are  dropped  the  following  year  for  some  other  freakish 
notion,  designed  to  divert  the  mind  while  the  pocket  is  being  picked  !  ”  That’s  rather  hot  shot.  I  am  not 

obliged  to  advise  my  patrons  to  ‘stick  to  Ramblers’ - They  do  it.  Put  me  down  for  ’97  agency - my 

6th  season.” 


“WELL,  HE  IS  ABOUT  RIGHT,  ISN’T  HE?” 


Any  Rambler  agent  will  hand  you  our  beautiful  Rambler  book.  * 

It  will  explain  distinctive  Rambler  features  for  the  next  and  future  years,  but  it  is  a  little  early  for  1897  additional  improvements. 
Also  ask  for  “GOLD.” 


TptMOLLY  l  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

85  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO. 

Dmiwn  174  COLUMBUS  AVE.  BOSTON. 

nlUINb  ,325  ,4thST.N.W.WASHINGT0N,D.C. 

r.  <  039  to  945  8th  AVE.  NEW  YORK. 

ACADEMIES  342-344  flatbush  ave.  BROOKLYN' 

°  c  201  WOODWARDAVE.DETROiT.MICJi, 

FOREIGN  BRANCH - COVENTRY,  ENG.  ^ 

HANDSOME  RAMBLER  CATAL08U1  FREE  OM  APFUCATIOM 


Southeast  Branch  House  : — 1325  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pittsburgh  J.  B.  Kaercher;  Phila  Chas.  S.  Smith  &  Co. 


Tlie  Benutifnl  Bicyclist. 

She  lias  a  fair  and  lovely  face, 

A  face  that  wins  the  men; 

She  rides  a  bicycle  with  grace 
And  scorches  now  and  then. 

She  scorches  now  and  then,  but  in 
No'  crowded  thoroughfare; 

In  country  ways  she  takes  her  spin 
Where  travelers  are  rare. 

And  thus  to  woman,  man  or  child 
No  danger  can  come  nigh 

From  her,  for  she’s  of  temper  mild 
And  wouldn’t  hurt  a  fly. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Ornamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 


Nothing  Equals 


LETTUCE 

COUGH 

TABLETS 


She  has  a  heart  that’s  warm  to  feel, 

An  eye  that’s  bright  with  fun; 

If  under  her  she  has  a  wheel, 

She  in  her  head  has  none. 

She  wears  a  pretty,  modest  suit, 

Well  fitted  and  well  made, 

And  though  she  shows  a  shapely  foot, 
Her  leg  is  not  displayed. 

She  is  to  every  gazer’s  eye 
A  vision  of  delight; 

Her  grace  as  she  goes  speeding  by 
Would  charm  an  anchorite. 

She  is  from  affectations  free; 

Her  modest  ways  I  like. 

And  everybody’s  glad  to  see 
Sweet  Nellie  on  her  bike. 

Boston  Courier. 


Australia  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
country  for  wheeling.  In  the  past  few 
months  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
riders  in  that  far  off  country  has  been 
remarkable. 


FOR  SRLiE,  &c. 


Rational  Qeealeomania  go. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phlla. 


I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  MSFIEIiD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue— two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


YOUNG  FOLKS  MAKE  MONEY  and  buy  a 
wheel  by  selling  Bicycle  Stick  Pius.  Quick 
sellers  to  every  rider,  io  cts.  stamps  ior  sample. 
Geo.  Butterworth,  manufactuier,  570  Elm  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


COMBINATION  TANDEM  ’96  nearly  new,  for 
sale,  cost  $150;  cheap  for  Cash;  strong  enough 
for  two  men.  Palmer  tires,  70  gear,  pneumatic 
brake.  M  ,  4117  Mautua  Ave  ,  West  Phiia. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Will  exchange  fine  suburban 
property,  2^  acres,  at  station,  convenient  to 
Philadelphia,  equity  $2oco.to,  for  bicycles,  any 
make  ’96  wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 
F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

*9“Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 

TraHord  Special  lor  ’96 

W]tt.  TWFORD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  1 2th  &  Oxford  St*. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  Is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


OUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stook  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50e.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.-  One  vulcanizer  and  two  enam¬ 
eling  ovens  Fitted  for  gas  or  gasoline.  Write 
quick.  Willey  &  Oakley,  Bicycle  Repairers 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
streeet,  New  York. 


“WILL  EXCHANGE  a  high  grade  bicycle, 
almost  new  and  only  ridden  about  a  dozen 
times,  for  a  perfect  diamond  stud  of  equal 
value.’’  Address  R.,  Box  No.  1556,  Philada. 


SDeolal  attention  paid  to  ReDaMnar 
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EVERYTHING 

YOU  NEED 

tp  Build  oR  Repair  a 
BICYCLE. 


v-y 


m 


GIVE  US  A  CALL.- 


a; 


TheWilliamJ.HainesCo. 


906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


so  named  because  they  contain  Lettuce  Juice 
(Lactucarium)  the  foremost  of  remedies  for 
irritations  of  the  throat,  and  recommended  for 
this  purpose  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Lettuce  Cough  Tablets  are  pleasant  to  the  taste 
ane  do  not  produce  nausea  brought  on  by  all 
other  cough  and  throat  remedies. 

Relieve  instantly  the  most  violent  Cough,  and 
cure  Hoarseness,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  other 
throat  troubles. 

AT  THE  STORES  OR  BY  MAIL,  10CTS 

THE  HANDY  TABLET  CO., 

1121  N.  Front  St.,  -  -  -Philadelphia 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  tri  I. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poult  y 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B. —  Send  us  the  names  ofttnee  persons 
intere  ted  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 


VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578.  DE'  AWARE  <■  |TY,  DEL. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


“THE  * 
STEWART’’ 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 

The  wheels  we  rent  are 
the  best— Clevelands,  1896 
models. 

Next  door  to  Park  Thea¬ 
tre,  wheels  checked  and 
cleaned  during  perfor¬ 
mance. 


Made  by 


II RUGI!  11  nil  to., 

50  N.  33rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Fairly  Old. 

According  to  Engineering,  the  pneuma¬ 
tic  rubber  tire  was  born  in  1S46,  when  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Thompson  patented 
an  air  tire.  The  original  tire  had  an  in¬ 
ner  tube  of  soft  rubber  and  an  outer 
covering  of  leather.  In  1849  the  leather 
was  replaced  by  rubber,  which  was  thick¬ 
ened  in  the  tread,  thus  producing  a  tire 
similar  to  some  of  those  on  the  market 
to-day. 


Pointers. 

The  bicycles  used  in  the  French  army 
each  have  an  electric  light,  which  can  be 
turned  on  or  off  at  will. 

English  girls  have  a  pretty  notion  in 
the  way  of  attaching  engraved  motto 
plates  to  their  bicycles. 

The  old  saying  “keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  ”  sounds  all  very  well,  but 
like  a  great  many  other  really  good 
things  there  is  great  danger  in  over¬ 
doing  it.  The  next  time  you  are  out 


you  look  and  see  if  the  average  driver 
does  not  slam  along  the  middle  of  the 
road  or  as  near  to  it  as  he  can  get. 


13,008  Cycles  Stolen  In  ’95. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L  A  W. 
Agents  wanted. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

I  White  Shirts  * 

¥ 

—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 


Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 


"Wonder” 

"White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  tiie  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 
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STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 


READ  THIS  I 

A  well  known  Philadelphia  manufacturer  of  steel  frame  bicycles  and  tandems  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  the  strength  of  our  wood  frame  wheel  with  forks  of  the  same  material.  In  a  test  ride  he 
accidently  collided  with  a  stone  pile  and  was  thrown  over  the  handle  bar.  Several  spokes  of  the 
front  wheel  were  broken,  'the  cyclometer  was  wrecked,  but  the  fork  remained  intact.  One  such 
experience  is  better  lhan  valumes  of  talking. 

The  ‘'FLEETWOOD,’’  The  “BEEBE,”  and  The  “HUSEBY.” 

WOOD  FRAME  BICYCLES^  are  the  coming  Wheels  for  1897.  The  strongest  and  easiest  to  ride. 
Agents  wanted.  Jobbers  in  dealers’  supplies.  Wholesale  headquarters  for  Wood  Handle  Bars. 

JAMES  ALLSOPP,  620  W.  Lehigh  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


$100 


The 


0HAMPION 

pLYER 


2)fb  jj)ou  Ever  IRibe  onJMvet? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  of  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


R  Cycling  InformationBure&u 


D0  YOU  W7INT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustcuoirthy  Service  at  lorn  prises;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $ 2.00 ;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.06  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 

Rooms  9,  10,  11,  13,  13,-610  13th  Street,  .  . .  . WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


.ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 
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What’ll  You  Have  ? 

GOOD  NICKEL  PLATING — or  the  kind  that  is  dull,  peels  off  and  rusts? 

REMEMBER,  WE  DO  THE  FORMER. 

St  LilGHTfiEfl, 

STANDARD  PLATING  WORKS.  iath  and  Hamilton  St*.,  Phlla. 


A  Bargain. 


The  Song  of  the  Wheel. 

Whizzing  through  the  meadows, 
Bouncing  over  ridges, 

Dodging  busy  crossings, 

Scooting  under  bridges, 

Coasting  down  steep  hillsides 
Till  the  senses  reel; 

Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant 
Biding  on  a  wheel! 

Rolling  over  road  ways 
Swift  as  bird  on  wing 
Early  in  th:  morning; 

This  is  jrst  the  thing! 

Hearing  matin  music, 

From  each  dewy  spray; 

Old  Sol,  in  the  meantime, 

Ushers  in  the  day. 

Skimming  o’er  the  pavement, 
Shooting  through  the  park, 
Viewing  pretty  flowers— 

Isn’t  it  a  lark? 

Haven’t  any  lantern, 

Light  begins  to  fail; 

Copper  will  arrest  and 
Hun  us  into  jail! 

Speeding,  swiftly  speeding, 

Go  the  racers  gay, 

Bending  nearly  double 
As  they  dash  away. 

All  the  people  shouting, 

Wonder  on  each  face, 

Try  to  pick  the  winner 
In  the  great  road  race. 

Papa  and  his  baby, 

Darling  little  boy, 

Whistle  tuneful  ditties — 

Life  is  full  of  joy, 

Papa  works  the  pedals, 

Baby  rides  before, 

Papa  soon  is  tired, 

Baby  cries  for  more. 

Gentleman  just  learning 
Seems  a  little  rash; 

Steers  into  a  hydrant 
With  an  ugly  crash! 

Pulls  himself  together, 

Not  inclined  to  talk; 

While  the  rest  are  looking 
Thinks  he’d  rather  wTalk. 

Gentleman  in  trousers 
Cut  decollete, 

Sees  a  maid  in  bloomers 
Just  across  the  way. 

Thinks  that  he  will  charm  her 
By  his  ease  and  grace; 

Finds  she’s  fully  fifty 
When  he  sees  her  face. 

With  immense  exertion 
Mr.  Adipose, 

Filling  half  the  highway, 

Sweating,  puffing,  goes. 

Morning,  noon,  and  evening 
Finds  him  on  the  spin, 

Happy  in  the  thought  that 
He  is  getting  thin. 

Stream  and  vale  and  mountain 
Fascinate  the  sight; 

Nature’s  many  beauties 
Are  the  cyclist’s  right. 

Splendor  of  the  sunset 
In  the  evening  sky, 

Form  and  hue  and  fragrance 
Greet  him  passing  by. 

Whizzing  through  the  meadows, 
Bouncing  over  ridges, 

Dodging  busy  crossings, 

Scooting  under  bridges, 

Coasting  down  deep  hillsides 
Till  the  senses  reel; 

Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant 
Biding  on  a  wheel! 

— Rochester  Union. 


Struck;  Her  Boots. 

Beasley— “That  was  a  curious  trick  the 
lightning  played  on  that  Maine  woman 
who  was  standing  under  a  tree  with  her 
bicycle  during  a  thunderstorm.  It  unbut¬ 
toned  both  her  high  boots  without  hurting 
her  a  particle.” 

Briggs  (whose  wife  also  wears  high  boots) 
—“Thunder!  why  don’t  I  ever  have  a  little 
luck  like  that?”— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


There  is  a  profit  for  the  dealers  in  the 
Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar,  with  the 
patent  key  clamp;  but,  best  of  all,  there 
is  thorough  satisfaction  for  the  rider. 
A  book  of  description  sent  free.  Schaum 
&  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling;”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  every  week  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing;  Com¬ 
pany,  12:12  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


“I  am  ever  so  much  pleased  with  my  bi¬ 
cycle,”  she  said,  confidingly.  “It  was  a 
bargain,  you  know.” 

“Isn’t  the  gear  rather  high?” 

“Yes.  The  salesman  told  me  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  times  are  hard,  he  would 
let  me  have  a  72  year  for  the  same  price 
as  a  64.”— Washington  Star. 


KEEPS  IDE  STOMACH  RIGHT 

FLEER’S 

Guru-^oua 

Gum, 

The  Finest  Gum  JVIade. 

Fleer’s 

Guru 
. . .  Kola 

GIVES  ENDURANCE, 

MILE  POSTS  PLY  BY  WHEN  YOU  CHEW  IT. 

If  your  Dealer  or  Club  Steward  don’t  sell  it — send  us  twenty- five 
cents  and  we  will  mail  you  six  Sample  packages, 
neatly  boxed. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

107-109  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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SMITH’S  IDEAL  BOOT 


For  Lady  Cyclists. 


laggings  and  shoe  all 
in  one.  Comfortable, 
light  in  weight,  neat, 
pretty,  glove  fitting, 
first  class  goods,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Any  height  you  wish 
14  to  18  inches,  black, 
tan  and  brown. 

Price  four  (4)  to  seven 
(7)  Dollars. 

Made  to  Order  Only. 

For  the  convenience 
of  our  friends  we  have 
added  a  department 
for  the  repair  of  Mens 
Bicycle  Shoes. 

Half  Soleing  and 
Heeling  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Smith’s  Elec¬ 
tric  Sole”  for  the  Rat 
Trap  pedal,  $1.00  to 
$1.25 


n.  A.  SniTH  &  SON, 

Manufacturer  of  Bicycle,  Gymnasium  and 
Outing  Shoes, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Phlla. 


(Jotweditul  general 
insurance 
(JompanSt 

■  ■  ■  of  ■  .  ■  Hartford 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 

Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( MJDf 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  dll  druggists. 


The  “Quaker  City”  1  }£  inch  Tubing, 

Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  1^  and  i1/^  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 

PENN  5ICVCI9E  CO/WPANy, 

H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest.  —  1Q/IQ  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $100 


Cement! 

Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  If  quantity  warrants. 


FLAVELL’S  SUSPENI°^TDAGB!. 

Silk,  60  ctg.  Thread,  35  ets. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 


manufacturer 

and  Jobber  in 


Sundries 


(American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  -<  M.  &  M  Burn  ng  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp. 


Hltohooek  Specialty  Co,  Phlla. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


-GAMELAND- 


the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 


GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description 
.  promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
I  Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT- 
I  ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years'  experience. 
I  Highest  references.  Send  us  model,  sketch  or  Photo. 
|  of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report 
j  whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE 
|  PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When 
I  patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE. 
H.  B.  WILLSON  4CO  ,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Le  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1  ■  mrm  v  ■  ciniLV  U  W  U  ti  If  U  w  w 


uncturine 


...(VIA^B  YOUR  OWfi 

...SAVE  mO(4EY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market 

FORHULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

Address  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  Falls,  V.,  U.  S.  A 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


bdck/s  hoick  mm  valve 


fi'l'tS  l  PtSrlXG. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

U.  1^.  BUCK,  82  Nassau  St.,  N-  Y. 


...for  Men... 
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Fall  Bicycle  Suits 


— beautiful  styles  in  excellent  cloths  have  just  been  placed  on  sale  at  three  prices  that  cannot  be  equalled 
elsewhere,  viz  ; 

$3-75*  $5*^®  &nd  $6.50* 

The  suits  are  sewed  throughout  with  silk  and  are  perfect  in  fit.  The  bloomers  have  two  hip,  two 
side  and  two  watch  pockets  and  are  reinforced.  The  coats  have  four  patch  pockets,  buttoned,  and  the 
seams  are  piped. 

Samples  of  cloths  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Money  refunded  if  suits  are  not  satisfactory. 

In  ordering  suits,  send  chest  and  waist  measure. 

Qolf  Bicycle  Hose — 

50  cents  to  $2.50,  per  pair. 

Turtle  Neck  Sweaters — 

Men’s,  $2.50  and  $3.75; 

Boys’,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 


Mail  orders  promptly  Ailed. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

Dry  Goods.  PHILADELPHIA. 


TO  BICYCLE  RIDERS 


Because  a  Tube  like  this  of 


me  make  our  Cube 

— of — 


FIFTY 

CARBON 


Is  just  as  strong  as 


a  Tube  like  this  of 


Weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


while  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.” 

For  the  theory  ask  any  competent  metallurgist. 

For  the  condition:  Hundreds  of  tons  of  “Fifty  Carbon”  Tube  have  been  brazed  under  our  observation.  We  have  record 
of  75,000  bicycles  assembled  wholly  or  in  part  from  our  tube.  Notone  defective  tube  broken  in  service  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  “Fifty  Carbon.” 

No  bicycle  can  be  first  grade  unless  it  is  made  of  first  grade  material.  The  best  tubing  makes  the  best  bicycles. 

For  both  theory  and  condition,  see  diagram.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  POPE  TUBE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  16.  Philadelphia,  October  16,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


At  the  Club. 

New  Member;— (Who  has  been  listening  to  a  political  discussion)  “Well  !  some  of  you  want  gold  ond  some  want  silver,  but  by 
Jove  what  I  want  is  a  good  wheel.” 

Grand  Chorus;— “Bny  a  Rambler  with  G.  &  J.  tires,  it’s  worth  it’s  weight  all  the  time  in  either  gold  or  silver.” 
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L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO., 

129  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


DIFFERS  from  all  other  single  tube  t'res  in  the  method  ol 
building  up  the  “tread”,  or  travelling  surface  to  prevent 
puncture 


The  outside  is  coated  with  Para  rubber  made  thicker  at  the  tread  where  two 
extra  strips  of  duck  are  introduced,  prepared  with  a  compound  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  puncture,  but  is  in  itself  of  a  very  juelding  and  resilient 
character.  This  construction  is  conceded  to  make  the  most  durable  and  easy 
riding  pneumatic  tire.  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 


NEW  YORK,  338  Broadway. 


CHICAGO,  192  Van  Buren  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1022  Arch  St. 


...THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 

WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 

Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 


-CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Double  Lens,  price  $5.00. 


SHHRPLESS  &  WATTS,  Makers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST, 


-PHILADELPHIA. 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1232  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  bos,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  5  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyoling,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  October  16,  1896. 


USE  THE  BICYCLE  ARIGHT. 

Does  the  use  of  the  wheel  tend  to  cul¬ 
tivate  immodesty  among  women?  It 
would  seem  that  this  question  has  of  late 
been  asked  more  generally  than  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  the  cycling  world 
would  appear  to  warrant.  Perhaps  the 
disposition  to  ask  the  question  has  been 
engendered  from  the  action  of  such  re¬ 
formers  or  would-be  reformers  as  Miss 
Smith,  of  the  Women’s  Rescue  League, 
who  have  condemned  cycling  for  women 
in  wholesale  terms  without  any  modifi¬ 
cations  and  without  the  discrimination 
which  would  alone  give  any  importance 
or  weight  to  what  they  say.  We  would 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  saying  that 
the  use  of  the  bicycle  has  for  either  men 
or  women  a  demoralized  effect,  even  if 
we  knew  that  in  a  general  way  it  had. 
When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  however, 
and  when  we  know  that  in  the  vast  ag¬ 
gregate  the  bicycle  has  a  beneficent  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  mental,  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  all  those  who  use  it 
aright,  we  cannot  say  too  strongly  that 
the  critics  who  are  endeavoring  to  make 
mountains  out  of  mole  hills,  and  preju¬ 


dice  the  public  mind  against  one  of  the 
good  things  and  one  of  the  desirable 
things  of  modern,  social  life,  should  be 
shown  scant  courtesy  by  all  those  who 
believe  in  what  might  be  called  goodness 
in  the  sum  of  human  kind.  Because  of 
abuse  by  the  few,  are  custom  or  pleas¬ 
ures  indulged  in  by  the  many  to  be  ta¬ 
booed  or  banish ed  from  use?  Certainly 
not.  The  many  use  the  bicycle  aright. 
The  many  benefit  by  the  use  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  the  bicycle,  whether  for  men  or 
women,  should  be  held  up  as  an  agent  of 
the  devil,  and  shunned  as  a  creation  of 
the  “Evil  One” — that  by  its  use  would 
bring  present  and  future  evil  to  the 
user.  Use  the  bicycle  aright,  and  it 
will  not  compel  you  to  travel  the  broad 
road  that  leadeth  to  destruction. 

*  *  * 

A  ROYAL  CYCLER. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  been  traveling 
considerably  of  late  and  paying  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  rulers  and  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe.  When  traveling  the 
Czar  receives  a  courier  every  day  from 
St.  Petersburg,  bearing  dispatches,  and 
he  sends  one  back  in  return.  Some  of 
the  work  of  these  men  on  a  pinch  is  done 
on  bicycles,  for  the  Czar  rides  himself 
and  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  bicycle. 
He  took  careful  note  of  the  good  roads 
of  England,  and  was  unstinted  in  his 
praise  of  them. 

*  »  * 

SPARE  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  danger  of  carrying  young  children 
upon  seats  hung  in  front  of  bicycles  is 
apparent  to  all  but  those  who  will  not 
see.  Chicago  has  frowned  down  the 
practice,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  other  cities  and  States  to  follow  suit. 
An  evidence  of  the  danger  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  given  last  week  in  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  when  a  man  riding  a  bicycle  and 
carrying  a  child  in  front  was  run  into 
by  a  coupe  or  ran  into  a  coupe  and  se¬ 
verely  injured.  The  child  fortunately  es¬ 
caped,  more  by  luck  than  good  manage¬ 
ment.  Sensible  persons  are  not  found 
risking  their  lives  or  the  lives  of  their 
children  in  this  fashion. 

*  *  * 

CYCLING  CLUBS  INCREASING. 

Some  three  years  ago  it  appeared  as 
though  the  club  element  in  cycling  life 
was  on  the  wane.  There  was  less  desire 
manifested  among  cyclers  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities  to  join  cycling  asso¬ 
ciations  and  even  the  League  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Wheelmen  languished  in  the  matter 
of  obtaining  new  members  to  a  propor¬ 
tionate  extent  with  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  people  using  the  bicycle. 
During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  how¬ 
ever,  a  change  has  taken  place  and  the 
club  spirit  seems  to  have  awakened  and 
the  putting  forth  of  effort  upon  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  L.  A.  W.  has 
led  to  a  vast  addition  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  national  cycling  organization. 
In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  new  clubs  have  sprung 
into  existence  in  large  numbers  and  the 


old  ones  have  increased  in  size  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Notably  has  this  been  the  case 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  the 
former  city,  taking  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
other  nearby  centres,  all  to  be  united 
very  shortly  in  one  great  metropolis, 
there  are  now  over  200  cycling  clubs 
pure  and  simple  and  in  Philadelphia 
there  are  100.  The  L.  A.  W.  has  in¬ 
creased  wonderfully  in  both  cities  also. 
In  New  York  there  are  some  8000  mem¬ 
bers,  and  in  Philadelphia  there  are  about 
5000.  The  complete  L.  A.  W.  member¬ 
ship  in  New  York  State  is  very  nearly 
20,000  and  the  complete  membership  of 
Pennsylvania  is  nearly  10,000.  From 
these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  two 
great  cities  of  the  “Empire'’  and  “Key¬ 
stone”  States  each  have  a  very  large 
percentage  of  their  respective  member¬ 
ships  in  the  national  cycling  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  case  of 
clubs.  Each  city  boasts  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  number  of  cycling 
clubs  in  each  State. 

*  *  * 

THE  CYCL1NU  CRANK. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  cycling 
world  of  to-day  is  the  insane  disposition 
upon  the  part  of  many  cyclers  to  make 
themselves  public  nuisances.  The 
scorcher  is  not  the  only  nuisance  bred 
of  the  use  of  the  bicycle.  We  have  with 
us  to-day  the  individual  who  attaches 
a  huge  gong  to  his  machine,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  chain  and  considerable  leverage 
to  manipulate,  and  we  have  also  the 
genius  who  carries  to  the  extreme  the 
practice  of  stringing  rubber  bands  on 
his  machine  and  with  a  base  imitation 
of  an  molian  harp  frightens  men  as  well 
as  horses  on  the  crowded  streets  of 
cities.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any  such 
practices.  They  only  tend  to  make  c-y 
cling  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  they  have  the  effect  doubt¬ 
less  of  deterring  many  from  taking  up 
the  use  of  the  bicycle  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  numbered  in  the  now  vast  and 
growing  army  of  those  who  use  the 
wheel.  The  cycling  crank  of  to-day  is 
not  the  man  who  uses  a  bicycle.  Time 
was  when  every  man  who  had  the 
temerity  to  get  astride  the  dual  wheel 
steed  was  dubbed  a  “crank.”  The  cy¬ 
cling  crank  to-day,  however,  is  he  who 
wdth  humped  back  and  nose  claiming 
kinship  with  the  tire  of  his  front  wheel 
careers  madly  along  the  city  street  or 
suburban  road  carrying  terror,  and  some¬ 
times  more  than  terror,  to  the  hearts  of 
pedestrians  and  other  riders  alike.  Or 
he  is  the  brainless  mortal  who  imagines 
that  his  comfort  and  safety  and  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  other  people  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  cariying  and  changing  a 
miniature  “Great  Bell  of  Moscow,”  or  in 
having  ever  present  with  him  “all  by 
his  lonesome,”  or  in  the  thick  of  “the 
madding  crov'd,”  a  travesty  of  the 
stringed  instrument  of  the  harp  variety 
known  as  the^aeolian.  Out  upon  these 
excrescences  upon  the  institution  of  cy¬ 
cling!  Let  all  good  cyclers  frowm  down 
upon  and  discountenance  the  “cycling 
crank.” 


Semper  Idem. 

The  swimming  season’s  almost  o’er, 

The  beach  is  lcne  to-day, 

The  summer  girl  deserts  the  shore 
For  city  pleasures  gay. 

The  bathing  dress  is  put  away 
She  lately  flirted  in, 

And  in  a  biking  suit  to-day 

Upon  the  broad  and  smooth  highway 
She  takes  a  lively  spin. 

Where’er  she  goes,  by  land  or  sea, 

She  does  her  own  sweet  will; 

We  bend  to  her  the  willing  knee— 

She  fascinates  us  still. 

Her  potent  influence  we  own 
On  shore  or  in  the  waves; 

When  summer’s  here,  when  it  has  flown, 
She  draws  us  humble  slaves. 

—Boston  Courier. 

Plea  for  tlie  Scorcher. 

(Dick  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News). 

To  be  serious  about  this  matter  of  the 
scorcher,  concerning  which  we  had  our 
little  joke  on  yesterday,  I  think  it  a  bit 
hypocritical  for  everyone  to  join  in  the 
cry  against  him.  It  is  something  like 
the  Artful  Dodger  of  “Oliver  Twist” 
crying  “stop  thief!” 

I  mean  that  nearly  every  bicycler  is 
a  scorcher  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
mighty  few,  if  any,  at  all  times. 

You  have  your  day,  or  there  is  the 
occasion  when  you  want  to  go  fast,  you 
know  it  is  so — but  you  do  not  like  to  be 
termed  a  scorcher  for  all  that.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  most  bicyclists,  men 
and  women,  travel  about  as  fast  as 
they  can  for  the  distance  with  comfort. 

Those  who  amble  along  do  so  because 
they  cannot  go  any  faster,  and  there  is 
some  little  jealousy  in  their  exclamation 
against  one  who  passes  them. 

They  are  apt  to  say,  and  even  convince 
themselves  for  such  is  human  nature, 
that  they  do  not  like  that  sort  of  thing; 
that  it  gets  one  in  a  horrid  perspiration 
and  a  thousand  other  things. 

And  back  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  such 
a  one  couldn’t  if  he  would. 

If  you  will  be  frank  you  will  all 
recall  that  when  you  began  to  go  on  the 
road  you  thought  it  horrible  scorching 
for  one  to  ride  as  you  do  now,  after  two 
years  of  practice  ordinarily.  You 
thought  you  would  never  ride  that  way 
and  you  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 

If  you  had  tried  it  you  would  have 
been  what  I  have  come  to  think  is  the 
real  scorcher — the  fellow  that  everyone 
execrates.  This,  I  think,  is  the  one  who 
rides  faster  than  he  ought,  considering 
his  physical  ability  and  experience 
awheel,  so  that  he  overtaxes  his  strength, 
becomes  exhausted,  cannot  control  his 
wheel,  and  readily  becomes  a  menace 
to  himself  and  all  on  the  same  road. 

Now,  that  is  the  scorcher — and  there 
are  not  many  of  bim. 

If  one  is  able  to  maintain  a  rapid  pace 
without  exhausting  one’s  self,  thereby 
possessing  at  all  times  sufficient  strength, 
wind  and  composure  to  thoroughly  con¬ 
trol  one’s  wheel;  to  pull  it  up  on  the  in¬ 
stant,  or  dismount,  to  look  well  ahead 
for  what  is  on  the  road,  or  may  cross 
it;  to  guide  the  wheel  with  complete  ac¬ 
curacy,  then  one  is  not  endangering  him¬ 
self  or  others,  and  I  cannot  see  why  peo¬ 
ple  should  condemn  him  for  taking  the 
pace  he  likes. 

In  other  words,  I  want  to  show  that 


one  who  is  thoroughly  capable  and  en¬ 
joys  it  may  indulge  the  pleasure  of  fast 
riding  without  being  either  imbecile  or 
criminal. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  skim¬ 
ming  along  the  road  at  a  two-minute 
clip,  and  that  I  have  provided  against 
by  the  word  capable.  There  are  few,  in¬ 
deed,  who  could  do  that;  nor  do  I  de¬ 
fend  fast  riding  on  crowded  parts  of  the 
road.  As  to  riding  at  all  fast  on  the 
streets,  that  I  am  decidedly  against. 

I  only  defend  speed  where  it  is  safe 
and  it  can  never  be  safe  on  streets  that 
are  the  thoroughfares  for  the  thousands 
of  cities  and  towns,  their  vehicles  and 
trolley  cars. 

Streets  in  towns  and  cities  are  crossed 
at  every  block  not  only  by  lines  of  cars 
of  different  kinds  but  by  men,  women 
and  children  in  numbers,  and  it  is  inde¬ 
fensible  that  a  bicycle  should  be  ridden 
fast  along  them. 

On  the  road  the  travel  is  all  in  parallel 
lines  except  at  the  cross  roads  miles 
apart.  On  these  cross  roads  what  is  com¬ 
ing  may  be  seen  and  therefore  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  different. 

I  say  again,  there  is  no  defense  for  fast 
riding  on  the  street,  and  I  cannot  see 
why  anyone  should  wish  to  ride  fast 
along  them. 

For  one  thing  there  are  cartracks  to 
bump  over  at  every  block  and  no  good 
rider — and  a  fast  rider  must  be  a  good 
rider — will  jar  himself  and  his  wheel  over 
such  rough  places.  Approaching  every 
corner  on  a  bicycle,  pedaling  should  cease 
and  the  wheel  be  allowed  to  either  carry 
itself  by  its  momentum  or  else  be  held 
in  absolute  check  by  mild  back  pedal¬ 
ing. 

This  I  think  is  the  way  very  nearly 
all  bicyclers  ride  through  the  streets.  All 
good  riders  do,  I  am  sure,  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  are  novices;  persons  who  really  do 
not  know  how  to  ride  although  they  may 
think  they  do. 

I  realize  that  there  would  be  no  solace 
in  this  fact  if  one  were  injured  by  such 
an  incompetent,  but  you  must  remember 
that  I  am  as  much  against  these  as  any¬ 
one  else  and  think  they  ought  to  be  held 
in  check  and  stopped.  What  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  to  is  the  scorcher,  and  I  want  the 
popular  view  that  one  who  rides  fast  on 
any  occasion  or  in  any  place  is  a  scorch¬ 
er,  i.  e.,  according  to  general  definition 
an  imbecile,  or  a  criminal,  or  both  to  be 
contradicted. 

I  like  to  ride  fast,  I  do  not  mind  say¬ 
ing.  The  bicycle  is  a  speedy  vehicle  and 
its  chief  attraction  and  the  delight  that 
it  affords  is  motion.  The  beginner  who  is 
just  able  to  maintain  his  balance  is  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  mighty  slow  pace;  as  his 
ability  to  control  the  wheel  and  his  mus¬ 
cular  force  increases  he  must  go  faster 
and  so  on  until  the  limit  is  reached. 
Those  who  do  not  develop  unusual  force 
cannot  go  very  fast  and  those  who  do 
can  go  fast  with  safety  to  all  to  the  limit 
of  having  absolute  control  of  their  wheels 
and  of  being  ever  alert  and  careful. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  discrim¬ 
inating,  and  it  is  always  wise  to  be  so 
when  the  intelligence  will  permit.  All 


fast  riding  is  not  scorching — at  least  not 
of  the  imbecile  and  criminal  kind. 


For  Women. 

At  a  convention  of  homoeopathic  phy¬ 
sicians  held  in  Philadelphia  lately  Dr. 
Anna  0.  Clarke,  of  Scrantcn,  read  a 
paper  in  which,  referring  to  the  bicycle 
as  a  health-giver,  she  said: 

“Physicians  are  daily  asked  for  their 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  the  wheel.  By 
common  consent  it  is  conceded  to>  be  an 
excellent  exercise  for  men,  but  when  wo¬ 
men  are  taken  into  the  question  some 
of  our  ablest  men  condemn  it  in  toto. 
However,  the  majority  are  in  favor  of  its 
proper  use.  The  wheel  as  a  means  of 
physical  development  is  as  well  suited 
to  one  sex  as  to  the  other.  If  there 
is  any  difference,  the  advantage  is  in 
favor  of  the  woman.  She  needs  all 
around  physical  development.  A  certain 
set  of  muscles  are  exercised  continually 
in  the  dispatch  of  the  home  duties,  and 
the  wheel  seems  to  have  come  just  in 
time  to  save  the  others  from  atrophy,  for 
there  is  not  a  muscle  which  is  not  call¬ 
ed  into  action.  Balance  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  complimentary  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk.  The  handles, 
while  they  should  never  be  held  tightly, 
bring  into  play  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
and  arms.  Over-exercise  on  the  wheel 
is  no  worse  than  over-exercise  in  any 
other  manner.” 


Slie  Smiled. 

She  smiled  at  me  and  turned  around, 

To  gaze  when  I  had  passed; 

With  joy  I  felt  that  I  had  found 
My  affinity  at  last. 

She  smiled  at  me  as  I  shot  by, 

And  gladness  filled  my  breast, 

For,  of  all  the  maids  beneath  the  sky, 

I  loved  that  one  the  best. 

She  smiled  at  me  and  turned  around, 
But  later  on,  alack! 

Dejection  claimed  me,  for  I  found 
I’d  a  mud  streak  up  my  back. 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


The  inventor  of  the  Fletcher  Hickory 
Handle  Bar  with  the  patent  key  clamp 
certainly  understands  the  needs  of  bi¬ 
cycle  riders.  An  interesting  book  de¬ 
scribing  this  bar  is  sent  free  by  Schaum 
&  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 


■  JM 
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Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Bach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  of  the  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  of  the  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  makes 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 


A  Condition. 

“Come,  fly  with  me,”  the  lover  said, 

To  some  far  distant  clime, 

Where  tender  romance  is  not  dead 
And  wealth  is  not  sublime.” 

“Go  ‘fly’  away  with  you?”  said  she, 
Whoever  heard  the  like? 

If  you  would  travel  hence  with  me, 

You’ll  have  to  ride  a  bike.” 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

Etiquette  of  tlie  Road. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
the  etiquette  of  the  road  in  cycling  is 
the  same  as  the  etiquette  of  the  road  in 
driving,  skating  or  walking,  and  that 
this  etiquette  is  simply  the  following 
out  of  certain,  for  the  most  part,  unwrit¬ 
ten  rules  which  have  come  to  be  adopted 
by  civilized  people  everywhere  as  being 
the  most  convenient,  simple  and  sensible 
to  govern  them  in  their  highway  passing 
or  intercourse,  says  a  writer  in  Harper’s 
Weekly.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  refinements  of  life,  or  cultivation,  and 
education,  or  who,  knowing  these,  wil¬ 
fully  neglects  or  breaks  the  ordinary 
rules  of  politeness,  will  obey  what  may 
be  called  the  etiquette  of  the  road  simply 
because  he  or  she  may  be  a  cyclist.  Bad 
manners,  or  rather  the  want  of  man¬ 
ners,  becomes  discernible  upon  the  road 
even  more  quickly  than  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  the  rude  and  unpolished  peo¬ 
ple  will  ride  the  wheel  just  as  they  will 
drive  and  ride  horses  or  travel  in  public 
conveyances.  The  unrefined  but  ap¬ 
propriate  epithet  of  “road  hog,”  which 
has  now  become  a  part  of  the  vernacular 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  individual  who  monopolizes 
the  road  and  refuses  to  turn  even  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  his  course  to  allow  other  driv¬ 
ers,  or  particularly  cyclists,  to  pass  him, 
whether  going  in  the  same  or  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  represents  unfortunately 
too  large  a  class  who  use  the  public 
streets  and  roads  of  America,  and  who 
are  not  amenable  to  any  rules  of  eti¬ 
quette,  or  even  to  the  dictates  of  or¬ 
dinary  civility. 

The  etiquette  of  the  road,  from  the 
cyclist’s  standpoint,  is  in  general  simply 
the  ordinary  rules  which  law  or  custom 
has  ordained  for  the  government  of  users 
of  the  highways,  supplemented  by  those 
unwritten  rules  and  customs  which  re¬ 
finement  and  civility  dictate,  and  which 
cannot  always  be  tabulated,  as  many 
of  them  are  spontaneous  and  arise  from 
the  necessities  of  the  moment. 

Under  the  first  head  of  cycling  road 
etiquette  comes  such  cardinal  rules  as 
turning  to  the  right  when  meeting  any 
vehicle  or  pedestrian  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction,  passing  any  vehicle 
or  pedestrian  going  in  the  same  direction 
always  to  the  left,  and  signaling  when 
making  a  sudden  turn  or  change  of  di¬ 
rection.  There  are  minor  rules  connect¬ 
ed  with  these  three  important  ones,  but 
the  cyclist  who  observes  the  three  great 
cardinal  ones  can  hardly  go  wrong.  More 
accidents  to  cyclists,  and  to  pedestrians 
in  particular,  have  occurred  from  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  one  or  all  of  these  three  rules 
than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  sometimes 
so  easy  to  forget  or  neglect  to  observe 
any  of  the  three  when  this  neglect  means 


a  short-cut,  a  saving  of  time,  or  a  chance 
to  show  off  one’s  skill  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  wheel,  that  many  a  cyclist 
is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  etiquette  as  re¬ 
gards  these  rules  who  would  be  horri¬ 
fied  were  he  or  she  accused  of  bad  man¬ 
ners  or  lack  of  civility.  The  knowledge, 
with  the  increasing  use  of  tie  wheel, 
that  those  who  incur  accidents  or  are 
responsible  for  accidents  to  others  from 
the  breakage  of  or  failure  to  carry  out 
these  rules  can  be  held  responsible  for 
damages  in  the  second  place,  and  cannot 
recover  them  in  the  first,  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  in  some  way  upon  the  cyclists 
of  the  country,  and  in  this  way  a  reform 
can  probably  be  effected. 

The  minor  or  unwritten  rules  of 
cycling  road  etiquette  have  to  deal  more 
with  the  social  side  of  the  sport.  Should 
wheelmen  and  women  who  are  strangers 
salute  each  other  in  passing,  especially 
when  they  so  pass  on  country  roads? 
Does  the  fact  that  a  man  and  woman 
are  cyclists  allow  the  man  to  tender  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  woman  if  her  wheel  has 
gone  wrong  in  any  way?  How  should 
men  and  women  dress  when  wheeling? 
All  these  and  a  hundred  other  questions 
wThich  are  daily  answering  themselves,  or 
are  being  answered  by  the  cyclists  of 
the  country,  constitute,  when  solved  by 
the  larger  number  of  men  and  women 
cyclists,  the  etiquette  of  the  road. 
Cycling  is  as  yet  too  young  a  sport  to 
have  fully  established  an  etiquette,  and 
there  are  situations  which  almost  daily 
confront  the  cyclist,  experienced  as  he 
or  she  may  be  in  the  refinements  which 
govern  the  intercourse  of  cultivated  peo¬ 
ple,  which  are  puzzling  ones  to  solve.  It 
would  be  far  easier  to  compile  the  eti¬ 
quette  of  the  road  from  the  negative  than 
from  the  jiositive  standpoint,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  cycling  craze  affords  every 
day  on  our  streets  and  highways  too 
many  evidences  or  examples  of  bad  man¬ 
ners  and  inappropriate  dress,  which 
would  enable  the  observant  man  or  wo¬ 
man  to  treat  the  whole  subject  compar¬ 
atively  easily  under  the  heading  of 
“Dont’s.”  The  men  and  women  of  na¬ 


tural  or  required  refinement  who  know 
how  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  parlor, 
dining  room  and  in  other  departments  of 
life  are  not  likely  to  misbehave  on  the 
wheel;  and  those  who  are  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  of  knowing  what  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do  should  study  the  manners 
and  procedure  of  the  most  refined  person 
of  their  acquaintance  when  on  the 
wheel. 

It  is  recognized  as  befitting  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  offer  his  services  in  repairing  a 
punctured  tire,  adjusting  a  nut,  or  ar¬ 
ranging  something  that  has  gone  astray 
with  a  woman’s  wheel,  and  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  improper  for  a  woman  to  accept 
his  politely  proffered  services  for  the 
mending  of  a  wheel,  which  he  can  do 
better  than  herself.  Of  course  in  town 
where  there  are  repair  shops  on  nearly 
every  block  a  woman  will  go  to  one  at 
once.  In  all  respects  the  etiquette  of 
the  road  is  the  same  as  between  men 
and  women  driving  or  riding  or  walking. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  a  man  cy¬ 
clist  touching  his  hat  to  a  passing  wo¬ 
man  cyclist  with,  whom  he  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  than  for  a  man  riding  or  driv¬ 
ing  or  walking  to  salute  a  woman  he 
meets  riding  or  driving  or  walking.  Dif¬ 
ferent  situations  do  not  alter  the  laws  of 
good  manners.  A  woman  should  always 
have  the  right  of  way.  The  question  of 
costume  has  been  settled  in  one  way,  in 
that  the  hideous  and  unsexing  bloomers 
and  knickerbockers  worn  by  some  wo¬ 
men  in  the  early  days  of  the  wheel  craze 
have  pretty  well  disappeared,  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  becoming  and  womanly 
short  skirt  just  touching  the  ankles, 
with  gaiters  (not  leggings),  while  knick¬ 
erbockers  and  stockings  with  rolled  tops 
have  in  men’s  costumes  entirely  done 
away  with  the  unsightly  long  trousers 
held  in  at  the  bottom  by  clips. 

The  cycling  etiquette  of  the  road,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  founded  upon  the  great 
unwritten  laws  which  govern  the  inter¬ 
course  of  refined  and  cultivated  people 
everywhere,  and  which  enable  the  world 
to  move  forward  as  it  were  upon  “ball 
bearings.” 
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Modern  Invention. 

Away  with  your  “bicycle  built  for  two,” 
Though  of  yore  it  had  room  a-plenty  ; 
But  now  in  Uiis  hustling  day  we  view 
A  bicycle  built  for  twenty. 

—Washington  Star. 


Roads  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  seem  to 
be  awakening  to  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  “Keystone  State”  is  woe¬ 
fully  in  need  of  good  roads.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  met  last  week  at 
Ambler.  At  this  meeting  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Professor  John  Hamilton,  in 
answer  to  the  query,  “How  to  get  good 
roads,”  asserted  that  there  must  be  a 
change  iu  the  present  system  of  expend¬ 
ing  the  road  tax,  and  the  methods  of 
supervising  road  construction.  Primary 
in  importance,  he  said,  efficient  road  su¬ 
pervisors  should  be  selected,  and  their 
terms  of  office  extended  to  three  years. 
He  suggested  a  Board  of  Township  Su¬ 
pervisors,  consisting  of  three  members, 
elected  in  alternate  years,  who  would 
serve  without  pay,  but  have  under  them 
paid  road  masters.  He  contended  further 
that  road  taxes  should  be  paid  half  in 
cash  instead  of  entirely  in  labor.  “Vast 
sums  have  been  wasted  in  the  roads  in 
this  State,”  he  said,  “and  there  are  not 
500  miles  of  good  roads  in  the  State  to 
show  for  it.” 

B.  Witman  Dambly,  member  of  the 
Legislature,  proved  by  statistics  that 
poor  roads  cost  more  in  maintenance 
than  would  build  good  roads. 

A  Tliief  Catcher. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  bicycle  for 
police  purposes  was  exemplified  last 
week  when  a  policeman  of  the  cycling 
squad  captured  a  thief  on  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  who  had  stolen  a  wo¬ 
man's  pocketbook.  The  thief  would  have 
made  his  escape  but  for  the  policeman 
having  the  call  on  him  in  the  way  of 
extra  speed. 

Cyclinjf  Accidents. 

The  relative  frequency  of  various  phys¬ 
ical  accidents  is  a  matter  on  which  ex¬ 
tended  statistics  have  not  yet  been  col¬ 
lected,  but  one  of  the  accident  companies 
has  made  a  contribution  thereto  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  2000  accident  claims  which  appear 
on  its  books.  From  these  it  appears  that 
531,  or  over  26  per  cent.,  were  injured 
by  falls  on  pavements;  243  by  vehicles, 

75  by  horse  kicks  or  bites,  47  by  horse¬ 
back  riding,  117  by  cuts  with  edge  tools 
or  glass,  96  by  weights  falling  upon  them, 

76  by  bicycle  accidents,  and  72  by  falling 
down  stairs.  The  relative  in  frequence  of 
bicycle  accidents  is  the  most  suggestive 
feature  of  the  computation,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  accepted  by  the  timid  neophyte 
in  the  art  of  riding.  A  careful  authority 
says  bicycle  accidents  occur  at  the  rate 
of  180  a  day,  but  fatalities  are  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

New  Handle-Bar. 

A  new  handle-bar  has  been  invented 
by  a  Mississippi  wheelman,  the  grips  of 
which  are  made  of  tubing  of  the  same 


size  as  the  bar,  and  they  can  be  bent 
into  any  desired  shape.  Holes  are  drill¬ 
ed  in  the  upper  and  lower  sides  to  per¬ 
mit  a  continuous  circulation  of  air.  So 
large  a  surface  is  presented  that  it  is 
claimed  the  hands  do  not  get  tired  as 
easily  as  with  the  ordinary  handle-bar 
and  by  occasionally  changing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  hands  the  muscles  are  rested 
and  the  vibrations  overcome  to  some  ex¬ 
tent. 


The  L.  A.  W. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
has  shown  a  wonderful  growth  this  year, 
and  it  may  soon  have  100,000  members. 
The  road  maps  and  other  valuable  pub¬ 
lications  issued  by  the  organization  can 
be  obtained  only  by  members.  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  L.  A.  W.  and  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  for  membership  will  be  sup¬ 
plied,  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  a  re¬ 
quest  addressed  to  Abbott  Bassett,  sec¬ 
retary,  12  Pearl  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Early  in  the  present  bicycle  season  the 
report  found  its  way  into  the  press  that 
an  order  had  been  received  by  the  Gor- 
rnully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company 
from  its  California  agent  for  200  Ram¬ 
bler  tandems,  an  unusually  large  number, 
intended  for  distribution  from  a  single 
agency.  Under  date  of  September  28 
Mr.  Varney  submits  a  report  which 
would  indicate  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  tandems.  He  writes 
that  on  September  27  the  Bay  City 
AVheelmen,  of  San  Francisco,  held  a 
five-mile  road  race  for  club  members 
only  on  the  San  Leandro  road.  There 
were  16  tandem  teams  started,  and  every 
tandem  ridden  was  a  Rambler  tandem. 
Dixon  and  Craft  made  the  best  time, 
and  lowered  the  world’s  five-mile  record. 
Their  time  was  10.22  4-5  seconds,  or  an 
average  of  24  1-5  per  mile.  Five  other 
Rambler  tandem  teams  got  inside  the 
old  record.  Each  one  of  the  tandems 
was  a  private  mount,  and  in  most  cases 
ridden  by  its  owners. 
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8  The  law  of  self-preservation  demands 
that  your  handle  bar  be  perfect.  The  law 
•  of  science  teaches_you  that  metal  is  at 
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times  defective.  The  law  of  common 
sense  teaches  you  that  a  rigid  bar  is  far  • 
more  fatiguing  than  a  resilient  bar.  The  J 

FLETCHER  | 

Hickory  Handle  Bar  : 

with  the  Patent  Key  Clamp, 

is  the  only  perfect  bar  made  to-day.  Un-  # 
breakable  and  resilient.  Prevents  fa-  # 
tigue  and  accidents.  The  whole  handle  bar  story  9 
is  told  in  a  book  which  we  send  free.  £ 

SCHAUM  &  UHLINGER,  Philadelphia.  • 
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Pointers. 

Jersey  City’s  Chief  of  Police  has  de¬ 
clared  war  on  the  big  gongs,  He  has 
given  orders  to  the  men  of  the  force  to 
arrest  every  wheelman  using  the  rest 
disturbers. 

Stocks,  the  English  rider,  covered  31 
miles  and  548  yards  in  an  hour  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  London.  This  beats  Tom 
Linton’s  famous  record.  Stocks’  record 
is  within  sixty-two  yards  of  the  tandem 
record  of  31  miles,  610  yards,  made  by 
Nelson  and  McGregor. 


“WILL  EXCHANGE  a  high  grade  bicycle 
almost  new  and  only  ridden  about  a  dozen 
times,  for  a  perfect  diamond  stud  of  equal 
value.”  Address  EL.,  Box  No.  1555,  Philada. 


DON’T  BE 
A  MONKEY 


OR  RIDE 

A  CHAIM  V/HEEL 


THE  flOVARD 

CHAIN  LESS 

BICYCLE 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


G.  Uilible:  “Itellyou.it  is  all  foolishness  this  thinking  that  the 
make  s  of  Ramblers  can  build  a  better  wheel  than  a  new  con¬ 
cern,  just  because  G.  &  J.  h  ve  been  building  whee’s  for  18  years! 
Just  look  at  my  new  wheel— look  at  that  pretty  r  nish  and  color¬ 
ing  !  I^et  any  man  prove  .that  this  wheel  isn’t  as  good  as  a 
Rambler 


F.  Oxy:  “My  friend,  it’s  in  the  running  of  ’em,  not  in  the  paint,  that 
Rambler  bicycles  lead;  futhermore,  Ramblers  last,  they’re  well 
made,  and  every  part  is  especially  made  for  Ramblers,  that’s  why 
they  run  so  true 

“You  will  have  learned  a  thing  or  two  before  you  get  through  with 
buying  bicycles.” 


i  < 


PRETTY  IS  AS  PRETTY  DOES” 
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WEI  GOT  IT!  WHO? 

The  Dealer. 

TOO  WANT  IT!  WHO? 

The  Rider. 


“FOLDING  BEAUTY” 


•  •  •  THE  ONLY  L MW  •  •  • 

That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out,  or  Go  Out. 

Brightest  Light.  Smallest  Size,  Lightest  Weight. 


. Manufactured  by  the . 

WHEEL  LIGHT  MFG.  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Full  Nickel  Plated, 

Ball  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vest-Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  oz. 

Will  not  Leak. 


PRICE.  $3.50. 

Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1897  Catalogue. 


W.  L.  MILLER,  General  Sales  Agent,  ^$7  Bourse, 

— — 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  this  won= 
derful  lamp  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
inform  you  of  a  wide  awake 
dealer  who  does. 


Phila.,  Pa. 
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The  Scorcher's  Soliloquy. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey; 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute, 
w  hen  folks  hear  me  rushing  on  they 
Are  pretty  dead  certain  to  scoot. 

Oh,  golly,  how  great  are  the  charms 
»  ,  ^  know  when  I  set  a  swift  pace! 

And  how  I  enjoy  breaking  arms, 

And,  now  and  then,  spoiling  a  face. 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  Wise  Man. 

I  must  confess,”  said  Cincinnatus 
Buskirk,  “that  things  have  not  been 
going  exactly  to  my  liking  around  this 
house  since  you  got  that  bicycle.  I  hate 
to  complain,  hut  this  thing  of  coming 
home  to  cold  meals  right  along  is  get¬ 
ting  tiresome.” 

Oh,  said  Mrs.  Buskirk,  with  a  shrug, 
I  m  afraid  you're  not  feeling  well  to¬ 
day.  I  guess  your  tire’s  punctured.” 

Mr.  Buskirk  fell  back  a  couple  of 
steps,  and  for  a  moment  thought  his 
ears  must  have  deceived  him.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  heard 
his  wife  make  use  of  slang,  nor  had  she 
ever  in  the  past  presumed  to  dispute 
with  him  when  he  had  suggestions  to 
make.  Ignoring  her  remark,  however, 
he  continued: 

“And  another  thing  that  I  object  to 
is  using  safety  pins  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  my  suspenders  to  my  trousers. 
It  seems  impossible  to  get  a  button 
put  on  them  now  unless  I  do  it  myself.” 

"Bear  me!”  his  wife  returned;  “what 
can  be  the  matter  with  you?  I  guess 
you're  geared  too  high.” 

Cincinnatus  Buskirk  took  out  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  wiped  several  large  beads 
of  sweat  from  his  brow,  after  which  he 
looked  in  dumb  amazement  at  his  wife. 
Gathering  courage  after  about  a  min¬ 
ute  he  resumed: 

“I  notice,  too,  that  our  little  Algernon 
is  permitted  to  run  at  large  with  torn 
breeches  and  a  dirty  face.  If  you  had 
not  always  been  so  careful  in  the  past 
to  keep  him  looking  neat  this  would  not 
be  so  surprising,  but — ” 

“There!  there!”  Mrs.  Buskirk  inter¬ 
rupted.  “I  know  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  you.  It  must  be  that  your 
saddle  is  on  crooked.” 

He  sat  down  and  stared  at  her.  Could 
this,  he  thought,  be  the  gentle  creature 
who  had  in  the  past  been  so  anxious 
to  gratify  his  every  whim?  Could  this 
be  the  little  woman  who  had  filled  his 
breast  with  pride  in  the  days  gone  by, 
and  who  had  been  willing  to  be  bossed 
around  as  if  she  had  been  bought  in¬ 
stead  of  married  by  him?  But  he  ignored 
her  flippancy,  and  said,  in  injured  tones: 

“There’s  mighty  little  here  nowadays 
to  make  me  want  to  hurry  home  after 
my  work  at  the  office  is  done.  You  are 
seldom  here  to  greet  me  as  I  come  in. 

I  generally  find  things  upside  down 
around  the  house,  while  you  are  off  try¬ 
ing  to  break  a  record,  or  hustling  for  new 
places  where  scorching  can  be  indulged 
in  without  especial  danger  to  life  and 
limb.  I’m  pretty  near  sick  of  it.” 

“Ah!”  she  said  in  soothing  tones,  and 
attempting  to  pat  his  cheek,  “what  you 
need  is  a  new  sprocket.” 


Then  he  went  out  to  the  back  hall, 
where  her  bicycle  was  kept,  and  looked 
at  it  long  and  earnestly.  At  first  he 
thought  he  would  kick  the  spokes  out 
of  the  thing,  but  after  a  moment’s  re¬ 
flection  another  plan  presented  itself  to 
his  mind.  On  the  morrow  he  bought  a 
machine  for  himself.  Now  the  Buskirks 
are  happy  again,  and  most  of  little  Al¬ 
gernon’s  spare  moments  are  passed  upon 
the  seat  that  has  been  rigged  up  for 
him  on  the  front  end  of  his  enthusiastic 
papa’s  wheel. — Cleveland  Leader. 


35,000. 

Thirty-five  thousand  Is  the  phenomenally 
large  number  of  wheelmen  who  have  in¬ 
sured  their  wheels  against  theft  in  the 
American  Wheelmen’s  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Chicago.  This  company  for  the 
small  sum  of  $2  insures  a  bicycle 
against  the  danger  of  theft  for  the  term  of 
twelve  months.  Two  dollars  to  protect 
yourself  from  great  annoyance  and  loss  is  a 
cheap  investment. 


Thrown  Together. 

The  bloomer  girl  had  been  relating 
some  of  her  summer  resort  experiences. 

“I  understand  you  and  young  Golf¬ 
stocking  were  thrown  together  a  good 
deal  at  Waukesha,”  said  her  dearest 
friend. 

“A  slander!  A  base  slander!”  she  re¬ 
plied  with  spirit.  “The  only  time  we 
were  thrown  together  was  when  we 
struck  a  defective  crossing  on  a  tandem.” 
— Chicago  Post. 


Pneumatic  Handles. 

Fneumatic  tires  and  pneumatic  saddles 
have  been  with  us  for  some  time  and 
now  comes  along  the  pneumatic  handle. 
Attention  of  manufacturers  has  for  some 
time  been  devoted  to  the  matter  of  invent¬ 
ing  a  pneumatic  handle-grip  that  could  be 
relied  upon  and  if  a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  not  been  found  it  would  appear 
that  a  good  substitute  has.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  an  inflated  grip,  designed  to  give 
both  rigidity  and  absence  of  jar,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  in  addition  the  features  of  being 
applicable  to  any  machine  and  being  ad¬ 
justable. 

The  new  device  is  the  invention  of  a 
Chicago  man  by  the  name  of  S.  S.  Weeks. 
It  is  composed  essentially  of  a  small  closed 
rubber  tube  about  three  inches  long,  fitted 
with  a  valve  for  inflation,  and  the  whole 
inclosed  in  a  cloth  cover.  This  cover  is 
made  of  strong  fabric  and  is  constructed 
so  that  it  can  be  laced  in  place  on  any 
part  of  the  handlebar.  The  position  most 
habitually  used  by  a  rider  for  taking  hold 
of  the  steering  appartus  can  be  selected 
and  the  pneumatic  grips  placed  there. 

When  in  place,  this  device  furnishes  the 
rider  with  a  grip  of  both  solid  handlebar 
and  inflated  cushion.  Underneath  the 
.fingers  take  hold  of  the  steel  tubing  itself 
and  secure  the  rigidity  which  was  lacking 
in  the  previous  attempts  at  pneumatic 
grips,  while  above  the  palm  of  the  hand 
bears  on  a  soft  cushion  of  compressed  air. 
As  sufferers  from  the  complaint  known  as 
the  “bicycle  hand”  say  the  palm  and  ball 
of  the  hand  are  most  affected  by  the  jar 
of  riding,  this  device  would  appear  to  be 
a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Pneumatic  Pad  Company,  of  112 
Dearborn  street.  Chicago,  are  marketing 
the  new  grips. 


A  New  Saddle. 

The  greatest  need  for  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  enjoyment  of  bicycle  riding  is  a  sad¬ 
dle  or  seat  that  affords  comfort  and  ease 
to  the  rider.  Many  saddles  are  now  offered 
in  the  market,  but  the  tew  Butterfly  Seat 


embodies  within  itself  so  many  points  of 
superiority  that  it  justly  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  users  of  the  wheel. 

The  chief  points  of  merit  are: 

I.  The  ability  of  the  wheelman  to  ad¬ 
just  the  seat  to  conform  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  body  with  exactness. 

II.  When  this  adjustment  is  made  and  in 
action  each  leaf  or  wing  of  the  seat 
responds  to  the  motion  of  the  limb  at  each 
revolution  of  the  pedal. 

III.  The  wheelman  sits  on  the  seat  as 
nature  intended  and.  a  trip  of  an  hour  or 
day  affords  pleasure  without  chafing,  sore¬ 
ness  or  friction. 

IV.  To  a  lady  it  is  simply  perfection,  as 
she  can  mount  and  dismount  quickly,  as 
no  horn  is  in  the  way,  and  she  can  ride 
with  her  ordinary  dress  or  skirt. 

V.  The  greatest  benefit  afforded  is  the 
impossibility  of  injury  to  the  rider;  no  ill 
effects  of  riding  are  produced. 

VI.  The  seat  being  made  of  aluminium 
and  steel  is  practically  indestructible  and 
will  outlive  the  life  of  a  bicycle. 

The  Butterfly  Seat  is  manufactured  aud 
marketed  by  the  Butterfly  Seat  Company, 
of  129  Lake  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tlie  Best. 

In  talking  of  the  gum  to  use, 

That  cures  dyspepsia  aud  the  blues, 

As  good  for  child  as  well  as  man, 

It’s  White’s  most  famous  Yucatan. 

This  gum  is  used  o’er  all  the  land. 

It’s  sealed  up  with  a  yellow  band. 

And  dealers  most  in  every  section 
Admire  White’s  gum  for  its  perfection. 

They  sell  more  of  it,  this  is  true, 

Than  any  gum  the  people  chew; 

For  what  they  want  to  cure  the  ban 
Of  heartburn’s  blight  is  YUCATAN. 


N.  B. 

State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo, 
Lucas  County,  ss. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY  makes  oath  that 
he  is  the-  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F. 
J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  doing  business  in  the 
City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  afore¬ 
said,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum 
of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each 
and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  the  use  of  HALL’S  CATARRH 
CURE. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.. 
1S86. 

ss.  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testimon- 
icils  fro€ 

F  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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Tlie  Bending-  Bicycler. 

Oh,  youth,  who,  bending  forward,  rides 
apace, 

With  melancholy  stamped  upon  your  face, 
Pursuing  pleasure  with  a  frenzied  eye, 
Yet  mocked  by  her  however  fast  you  fly. 
Are  you  aware  how  horrible  you  look 7 
No  guy  invented  for  a  picture  hook 
Was  ever  a  more  painful  sight  than  thou, 
Lord  of  the  bent  back  and  the  anxious 
brow. 

Oh,  sit  up  straight  and  try  to  wear  a 
smile! 

Be  less  intent  to  pile  up  mile  on  mile. 
Enjoy  the  prospect  as  you  glide  along, 
The  trees,  the  sunshine,  and  the  robin’s 
song. 

To  us  who  view  you  scorching  day  by  day, 
Bent  on  your  bar  in  such  an  awkward 
way, 

You  are  the  homeliest  thing  on  earth,  my 
lad. 

Oh,  sit  up  straight,  and  make  the  land¬ 
scape  glad! 

—Robert  Grant  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 

Tlie  Road  to  Safety. 

By  Sybil  Bernstein  in  Cycling. 
“Gwelo,  I  think,  would  do  as  well  as 
anything.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Rose  came  in. 
She  had  been  getting  sandwiches  for 
the  journey,  and  carried  the  tandem’s 
touring-knapsack  in  her  hand,  well 
packed  with  dainty  edibles. 

“Well,  have  you  decided  what  place 
it  is  to  be?  I  have  provided  for  the 
farthest,  but  1  daresay  they  will  come 
in  handy,  in  either  case.” 

“We’ve  decided  on  Gwelo,  Rosie. 
It’s  shorter,  and  the  road's  easier.  There 
are  twice  too  many  sandwiches;  and 
just  slip  thon  into  my  saddle-bag, 
there’s  a  good  girl.” 

“Your  saddle-bag?” 

“Yes!  I  am  going  tc  Gwelo  alone, 
girlie;  Will  suggested  it,  and  it’s  the 
best  plan  after  all.  You  can’t  be  left 
alone.  Now  run  away,  little  woman, 
and  stow  the  sandwiches;  and  the  small 
flask  of  Dewar's  in  my  tool-bag.” 

“You  managed  very  well,”  said  Will 
Seaford,  when  she  had  left  the  room, 
“It  won't  do  to  alarm  Rosie,  you  know, 
and  I  daresay  all  will  very  soon  blow 
over.  I’ve  heard  of  these  things  be¬ 
fore.” 

“Ye-es,”  was  the  somewhat  hesitating 
answer,  “so  have  I;  but  they  always 
had  some  foundation,  and  they  always 
ended  in  something.  .  .  .  It’s  a 
wretched  nuisance,  and  it  makes  me 
feel  awfully  mad  at  somebody,  Will. 
But  this  won’t  do  any  good.  Old  man, 
you’ll  help  me  won’t  you,  to  get  it 
through  all  right,  and  stick  to  Rosie 
and  me  through  thick  and  thin? 
.  .  .  You  have  nobody  else  in  this 
cursed  country.  .  .  .  You  will,  I 
know — you're  the  best  fellow  on  earth. 
When  I’m  away,  if  you  hear  anything 
further  of  this — anything  at  all,  mind — 
get  out  the  tandem,  and  bring  Rosie  on 
to  Gwelo.  Take  the  main  road,  and 
we  can’t  miss  each  other.  Perhaps  I 
should  alter  yet,  and  go  to  Bulawayo? 
It  would  be  better  in  case  of1 — — ” 

“Of  what  won’t  happen!  You’re 
awfully  gloomy  this  morning,  Frank,” 
broke  in  Will.  And  added,  mentally, 
“and  awfully  loving,  too!” 

“I  think  I  am.  Tlie  truth  is,  I’ve 
been  a  bit  of  a  bear — no,  a  right-down 


brute  at  times — don't  stop  me,  Will,  I 
have  been  a  brute  to  her  sometimes, 
when  I’ve  been  heated  with  liquor,  or 
down  on  my  luck.  ,  .  .  The  only 
thing  I  haven’t  done  is  distrusted  her. 
.  .  .  I  wonder  if  she  thinks  any¬ 
thing  of  that,  though.  Some  women 
would  only  regard  it  as  a  token  of  luke¬ 
warm  affection.  .  .  .  But  Rosie  must 
know — she  must  remember.  Besides, 
she’s  not  that  sort.  .  .  .  Will,  old 
man,  I  must  be  off;  it’s  nearly  11,  and 
the  longer  I  stay  the  longer  I’ll  be.  It’s 
a  cursed  nuisance  that  I  have  to  go  off 
like  this,  at  such  a  time,  and  not  be 
able  to  send  anyone  else.” 

“It’s  only  a  few  hours,”  said  Seaford, 
just  a  trifle  impatiently,  perhaps — he 

was  single,  and  was  not  going  off  on 
a  business  jaunt  to  Gwelo,  with  rumours 
of  rebellion  all  round  him — “You’re 
upset,  Frank,  right  down  nervous,  in 
fact.  Have  a  stiff  brandy  before  you 
go.” 

Frank  wheeled  round  and  faced  him. 

“I  can’t  ride  on  brandy.  ...  It 
unmans  me.  .  .  .  I’m  not  going  to 
take  any  more,  riding  or  any  other 
time.” 

Seaford  smiled. 

“You’d  best  tell  Rosie  to  take  the 
flask  out  of  your  tool  bag,”  he  said. 

“So  I  will,”  returned  Frank. 

Then  she  came  in  again,  with  the 
announcement  that  all  was  ready.  Five 
minutes  later  they  stood  out  in  the  glar¬ 
ing  sunlight,  Frank  with  one  leg  over 
his  machine,  ready  for  the  start,  Rosie 
standing  near  him,  Seaford  at  the  back 
near  the  house.  He  watched  the  couple 
somewhat  closely.  Frank  had  as  yet 
made  no  sort  of  allusion  to  the  whisky- 
flask.  Bah!  He  had  never  expected 
he  should.  Fie  was  not  even  manly 
enough  to  make  a  pretence  of  keeping 
his  word. 

Now  he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  away; 
no,  a  sudden  stop  again,  with  one  foot 
on  a  bit  of  boulder.  He  turned  in  the 
saddle. 

“Here,  Rosie,  this  flask  rattles  hor¬ 
ribly.  No,  never  mind  about  tying  the 
tools.  I’ll  get  something  on  the  road. 
So  long,  girlie!” 

Which  surprised  Will  more  than  he 
would  have  cared  to  confess;  but  then 
Will  did  not  care  for  confessions  at  any 
time — for  himself. 

Rosie  stood  with  the  flask  in  her  hand, 
looking  after  the  departing  cycle. 

“Oh,  come,”  said  Will,  “if  we  stand 
about  like  this  all  the  natives  around 
will  soon  know  that  the  boss  is  away.” 

They  turned  indoors.  When  they  were 
fairly  inside  Rosie  stopped,  clasped  her 
hands,  still  holding  the  flask  behind  her, 
and  leaned  back  against  the  dining  room 
wall. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  slowly,  “but 
somehow  I  feel  so  sorry  Frank  has  gone 
this  time.  I  know  it  is  only  to  Gwelo, 
but  I  wish  we  had  all  gone,  and  taken 
the  tandem.” 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Seaford, 
brusquely,  “if  you  mean  that  you’re 
afraid  to  stay  with  me  why  don't  you 
say  so?  It  can  be  nothing  else,  for  you 


always  said  you  wouldn't  mind  staying, 
if  Frank  had  to  go  away — and  you  have 
often  done  it.” 

“Yes,  I  have.  I’m  not  afraid.  .  .  . 
for  myself.  But — didn’t  you  notice  a 
change  in  Frank’s  manner?”  She  look¬ 
ed  up  at  him,  appealingly,  and  poised  the 
flask  on  the  table. 

“Oh,  put  that  d— d  thing  away!  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Rose,  but  you  irritate 
me  with  the  idiotic  thing.  Put  it  away.” 

She  pushed  the  flask  over  the  table, 
and  laughed. 

“You’re  in  an  awful  humor  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Will;  it’s  useless  to  ask  you  any¬ 
thing.  But,  seriously,  haven’t  you  no¬ 
ticed  what  I  said  about  Frank?” 

“Seriously,  I  have  not.  He  was  just 
his  usual  self!”  She  sighed,  ever  so 
slightly.  He  stood  looking  at  her  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  then,  turned  away, 
and  presently  went  whistling  off  to  see 
to  the  horses,  and  begin  the  work  of 
the  day. 

At  about  noon  she  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  door  and  called  him. 

“Will!” 

He  ran  out  of  the  stable.  “What  is 
it,  Rosie?” 

“How  long  will  it  take  Frank  to-  get 
back?” 

He  pushed  the  stable  fork  into  the 
ground,  and  pulled  it  out  again. 

“Can’t  you  hear,  Will?  Shall  I  come 
over  there?” 

“No — I  can  hear.  I’m  thinking.  It 
all  depends.  He  might  be  back  at 
nightfall,  perhaps  earlier,  perhaps  not 
till  to-morrow.  But,  Rose — ”  he  threw 
down  the  fork  and  came  to  her — “are 
you  going  to  send  me  daft  to-day  by 
never  speaking  to  me  but  to  ask  about 
Frank?  It’s  unusual  in  you.” 

She  flushed  brightly. 

“How  absurd  you  are!  I  can’t  speak 
to  you.  You’re  in  the  stable.” 

“That’s  no  excuse  at  all.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the-  time  when  you  could  speak  to 
me,  stable  or  not.  You  don’t  want  to 
find  the  chance,  and  you  did  then.  lrou 
don’t  cheat  me,  Rosie.” 

She  vras  silent. 

“Isn’t  it  true?” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  different  now!  Then- 
then — I  was  miserable,  and  cross  with 
Frank,  and — and ” 

“And  now  you’re  pleased  with  Frank? 
Such  an  adorable  fellow — no  wonder! 
How  could  you  help  being  pleased  with 
him,  when  he’s  been  so  good  and  kind, 
and  has  gone  off  by  himself  to  Gwelo 
when  there  was  hardly  any  necessity, 
and  the  natives  are  rising - -?” 

“It  was  you  who  suggested  he  should 
go  alone!”  she  broke  in. 

“Yes,  it  was!  He  wanted  both  of  u.; 
to  go ;  that  was  his  consideration  ana 
kindness  for  you!  Bah!  Rose,  it  sick¬ 
ens  me!” 

“But— but— there’s  no  real  danger, 
and  Frank  knows  it.” 

“Does  he?  He  knows  a  lot,  then. 
More  than  any  other  blessed  man  in  this 
country — in  the  whole  world — knows  be¬ 
sides.  No  danger!  That’s  just  like  a 
woman.  Why,  do  you  think,  am  I  stay¬ 
ing  here  to-day,  instead  of  going  to 


work?  Rosie,  I  thought  women  could 
see  things!” 

She  went  away  without  another  word, 
and  sobbed  out  her  grief  in  her  room. 
It  was  hard.  Just  when  she  had  been 
beginning  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
Frank — the  Frank  who  had  wooed  and 
won  her — in  her  husband’s  manner,  here 
was  it  all  dashed  to  the  ground  again. 
Of  course  Will  was  right.  She  had  been 
a  fool  to  try  and  defend  a  man  who  was 
all  selfishness,  and  hardness,  end  cruelty. 

She  was  roused  by  a  thundering  knock 
at  the  door.  When  she  opened  it  Will 
faced  her,  his  face  pale,  his  eyes  start¬ 
ing  forward. 

“Rose,  get  ready!  You’ll  do  as  you 
are — just  a  hat.  Quick!  there’s  no  time 
to  lose.  They  are  half-a-mile  off  coming 
like  devils  let  loose.  They’ll  burn  the 
place,  and  assegai  every  soul  they  find 
on  it.  We’ll  have  to  go  like  the  deuce.” 

“Oh,  Will,  I  can’t!  I’m  trembling  so! 
I  must  go  just  as  I  am.  Need  we  take 
anything?” 

“Take  anything?  If  we  take  ourselves 
it’ll  be  as  much  as  we’ve  time  for.  Oh, 
Rose,  be  quick!  If  anything  hap¬ 
pens - ” 

“Nothing  will  happen  to  me,”  she 
broke  in,  with  sudden  energy.  “Where’s 


the  machine?  Let  us  go.” 

“It’s  quite  ready.  I’ve  just  got  it  out. 
There,  little  woman — get  a  firm  seat. 
You’ll  be  dead  beat  by  when  we  reach 
Bulawayo.” 

She  had  one  foot  on  the  pedal.  She 
snatched  it  off  again. 

“Bulawayo?  But  I  thought - ” 

“It’s  the  only  safe  place.  Come,  Rosie, 
we  are  wasting  time.” 

“But — but — I— Frank  is  at  Gwelo!” 
she  broke  out,  panting. 

“He'll  be  all  right.  Frank!  Oh,  Rosie 
how  can  you  think  of  him,  at  such  a 
time?  Our  lives - ” 

She  stopped  him  by  a  look,  and  her 
hand  laid  on  his  sleeve. 

“How  can  I?  What  do  you  mean? 
Will,  we  must  go  to  Gwelo;  it’ll  be  safe 
enough - ” 

“We  shall  not!”  he  said,  vehemently. 

She  put  up  her  other  hand. 

“Will,  dont  be  so  angry.  You’re  just 
mad.  I’ll  go  to  Gwelo,  or  else  stay  here. 
.  .  .  Oh,”  she  broke  off,  “don’t  lose 
time!  Will,  let  us  go.  I  am  dying  to 
know.  .  .  .  Oh,  Will,  you  are  cruel!” 

There  was  a  creak  at  the  door.  Neither 
of  them  had  heard  it,  or  the  soft  rush  of 
wheels  over  the  ground. 

“Will,”  she  cried,  appealingly,  “let  it 
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be  Gwelo?  What  difference  does  it 
make?” 

“All  the  difference  in  the  world,”  he 
said,  stolidly. 

Her  brows  contracted.  She  stood  look¬ 
ing  up  at  him. 

Then  a  step  was  heard,  and  they  both 
started.  There  was  Frank,  coming  in 
at  the  door.  He  went  up  to  the  tandem, 
and  looked  at  it. 

“Come,  Rosie,”  he  said,  in  a  peculiarly 
soft  voice,  “there’s  danger,  girlie,  and  we 
must  fly.  You  and  I  shall  ride  to  Bul¬ 
awayo  for  our  lives.  Come!” 

She  sprang  forward  with  a  cry  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  nestled  to  him.  Just 
as  they  were  going  off  he  turned  to  Sea- 
ford. 

“I  forgot,”  he  said.  “Where  are  you 
going  to?” 

“To  Gwelo!’  was  the  short  answer. 


Old  Boy — “I  pride  myself  on  keeping 
myself  to  myself.  For  instance,  I  did 
not  speak  to  my  next  door  neighbor  for 
10  years.” 

Son — “How  did  you  come  to  speak  to 
him  first?” 

Old  Boy — “He  brought  home  a  new  bi¬ 
cycle  and  I  couldn’t  resist  giving  him 
some  hints  how  to  ride  it.” 


TESTTMOXIALS. 

TrTmnph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  t^-Genttemen I  take  great 
pleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  1 
have  a  Stonner,  ’96  wheel,  with 
Q.  &  J.  tires,  bat  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you  *  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  Lave  had 
in  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
save  had  no  occasion  to.  pump 
them  op  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  aay  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  opt  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CUPS  HAM 

Philadelphia,  July  5. 

Office  oL',  the  John  Rhoads  Com¬ 
pany.  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96:— Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. Gentlemens 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  1  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  cp  my  tires  since  yoa  ap¬ 
plied  the  Trlmnph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  thlles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  *  to-day  as  they  were 
When  yon  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
office  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  -this  carmot 
be  said  of  any  ptber  valve;  at 
least  1  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on. 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  it,"  for 
I  coo’d  not.  tfdnk.  of  running  It 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  tqx  the  tires. 

Peeling  satisfied  that  yon  have 
made  a  good  “hit,”  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  It  proven 
to  him  that  all  yon  claim  Is  true, 
t  »m, '  -  -  Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  RHOAD3. 

Triumph.  Valve  Gxnpany,  Phlla- 
felphla : — Gentlemen : — I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months,  tn  which  time  T  have  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  It*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  it  the  same  prals*  as  1 
<kX  WM.  R.  Smith. 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 

ThDadMpbLa.  June  4.  *96. 


“uwillllotleak 


(Qhy  Suffer  Discomfort  ouith  the 
Valve  od  your  Pneumatie  Tire. 


••••WHEN  THE’— 


’97  TriumpR  Valve 

la  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  ot  1896.  Remember  yon  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  ’97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
you.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  In  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 


WHY? 


BECAUSE: — It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  lhat  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  tire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  too  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 


Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

Wfitj,  for  me  small  sum  of  One  Dollar,  suffer  frnuL  Leatg  Valves. 

TRIUnPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


ALL  MEANS  And  have 
^  it  fitted 

CYCLE  with 


Bit  10  Sit  OD 


Saddle 


Dot  lo  straddle 


tOI  WILL  IIED  [DLL!  [Ml  HE  PLEISIES  01  UULlii 


.  .  .  Any  Dealer  Can  Supply  You  .  .  . 

^^-MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  WHEELER  SADDLE  CO. 


The  Nattiest,  Easiest  and  most 
Correct  8addle  for  Women 


.Detroit,  Mich.... 


A  New  Book. 


I  2 


FOf*  SfiliE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


YOUNG  FOLKS  MAKB  MONEY  and  buy  a 
wheel  by  selling  Bicycle  Stick  Pius.  Quick 
sellers  to  every  rider,  io  cts.  stamps  for  sample. 
Geo.  Butterworth,  manufacturer,  570  Elm  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Will  exchange  fine  suburban 
property,  2^  acres,  at  station,  convenient  to 
Philadelphia,  equity  $2oco.co,  for  bicycles,  any 
make  ’96  wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 
F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


FOR  SAFE.— Champion  $15  Typewriters.  Six 
brand-new  Machines,  never  used,  $10.50  each. 
Morgan,  Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quiok  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


OUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50e.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.-  One  vulcanizer  and  two  enam¬ 
eling  ovens.  Fitted  for  gas  or  gasoline.  Write 
quick.  Willey  &  Oakley,  Bicycle  Repairers 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  wanted — To  sell  Buck’s  Quick; 

Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L .  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
streeet.  New  York. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  trltl. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer Yf  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $  100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultiy 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B. — Send  us  the  names  of  th  ee  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578.  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Make  Him  Mad. 

The  old-fashioned  woman  was  inclined 
to  be  critical. 

“Have  you  found  that  bloomers  really 
serve  any  useful  purpose?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  indeed,’’  returned  the  new  wo¬ 
man,  promptly. 

“In  what  way?”  demanded  the  old- 
fashioned  woman,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  required  incontrovertible  proof. 

“They  make  my  husband  mad,”  an¬ 
swered  the  new  woman,  triumphantly.— 
Chicago  Post. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Ornamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 

National  Qeealeomania  go. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phlla. 


I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  IflfiflSFIELD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

#S“Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 


Trafford  Special  ior  ’96 
iifli.  TWFOHD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  1 2th  &  Oxford  St*. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


M,  IN  STOCK 
EVERYTHING  , 

YO'ij  NEED 

to  Build  on  Repair A 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 


TheWilliamJ.HainesGo. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The  construction  of  good  roads  and 
their  maintenance  when  constructed  is  a 
subject  that  is  just  at  present  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  this  country. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  sympathetic 
agitation  of  the  bicyclers,  and  as  the 
farmers  have  been  brought  to  see  the  vital 
Importance  to  them  of  the  improvement  of 
the  highways  the  outlook  is  bright  for 
concerted  action  throughout  the  country. 
This  has  made  necessary  a  practical  study 
of  the  science  of  road  building,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Shaler  has  furnished  a  handbook 
on  the  subject.  As  the  official  head  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School — the  first  insti- 
tution  in  this  country  to  include  road  mak¬ 
ing  in  its  curriculum — as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Commission,  and  as 
the  author  of  various  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  roads  and  road  making.  Professor 
Shaler  was  fully  equipped  to  write  such 
a  book.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  best 
shown  by  the  mere  enumeration  of  the 
subjects  he  has  treated.  The  author  first 
gives  a  general  history  of  road  building 
and  then  describes  American  roads.  The 
effect  of  the  climate  upon  our  roads  comes 
in  for  a  separate  chapter.  This  general 
discussion  clears  the  way  for  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  nature  and  distribution,  the 
methods  of  use  and  the  testing  of  road 
material.  Then  follow  two  chapters  on  the 
governmental  relations  of  roads,  and  their 
relation  to  the  ornamentation  of  a  country. 
Methods  of  constructing  and  administering 
roads,  machines  used  in  road  making,  the 
cost  of  road  building,  sidewalks,  parapets 
and  city  streets  are  all  taken  up  in  turn. 
The  chapter  preceding  the  final  summary 
and  conclusion  is  devoted  to  “An  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Road 
Building.”  The  14  illustrations  to  the  hook, 
showing  good  roads  and  bad,  are  an  object 
lesson  in  themselves.  There  are  four  ap¬ 
pendixes,  giving '  the  Massachusetts  laws 
relating  to  State  highways,  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  on  road  building  stones,  table  of 
contract  prices  on  Massachusetts  roads  dur¬ 
ing  1894-95,  and  finally  a  list  of  important 
works  on  highway  construction.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  ?i.50. 


A  Solace. 

Gone  Is  the  prime  of  the  summer  time 
And  with  her  the  flowers,  those  air  per¬ 
fumers, 

And  the  maid  discardeth  her  bathing  suit 
Anri  donneth  her  quilted  satin  bloomers. 

Sighs  the  maid  for  the  ocean’s  shore 
And  the  bathing  suit  with  its  perfect  fit, 
As  she  spins  away  in  her  new  array? 

Oh,  yes,  she  is  crying  and  sighing— nit! 

—Boston  Courier. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 

“THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workm  ■  nship 
Fully  Guaranteed. 
Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 

The  wheels  we  rent  are 
the  best — Clevelands,  1896 
models. 

Next  door  to  Park  Thea¬ 
tre,  wheels  checked  and 
cleaned  during  perfor¬ 
mance. 

jVIade  by 

111  Ml  IRON  Will  CO., 


50  N.  23rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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General  Notes. 

One  of  the  novelties  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  was  a  cycle  race  paced  by  an 
ostrich  driven  before  a  penumatic  sulky. 

An  eminent  German  physician  has 
found  a  cyclist’s  pulse  to  beat  as  high 
as  250  times  a  minute  immediately  after 
a  mile  sprint. 

All  a  dealer  has  to  do  to  sell  a  Fletcher 
Hickory  Handle  Bar  is  to  point  to  the 
patent  key  clamp.  There  is  an  idea  here 
for  the  makers  of  ’97.  A  book  on  the 


subject  is  sent  free  by  Schaum  &  Uh- 
linger,  Philadelphia. 

As  the  wheel  has  become  established 
as  a  means  of  transit  to  and  from  the 
home  and  the  office,  store  and  factory, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pleasure 
and  exercise,  every  step  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  facility  of  its  manage¬ 
ment  and  thereby  its  safety  will  be  wel¬ 
comed. 

The  bicycle  will  not  be  able  to  call 
its  public  work  complete  until  a  street 


paved  with  cobblestones  in  an  important 
city  becomes  a  curiosity. — Baltimore 
American. 


13,008  Cycles  Stolen  In  ’93. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L.  A  W. 
Agents  wanted. 


White  Shirts 


********************** 


—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 


"Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made*  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


********************** 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Weeks’  Pneumatic  Pad 

For  BICYCLE  HANDLE  BARS  is  a 

PERFECT  AIR  CUSHION  FOR  THE  HANDS . 

Will  positively  prevent  soreness  or  lameness  of  hands  and  arms  ’ 
.  can  be  attached  to  any  handle  by  anyone  at  any  desired  place  on 

the  bar  ;  can  be  used  either  with  or  w'thout  ordinary  grips,  as  the  cushions  are  securely  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  hande  bar  by  flaps,  which  are  drawn  down  on  the  sides  and  laced  tightly  underneath. 
They  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  quick  action  and  a  perf  ct  control  of  the  handle  bar  in 
steering.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Prices  and  discoums  on  application. 

Sample  by  mail,  Leather,  $1.00  Cloth,  75  cts. 

Address!  PNEUMATIC  PAD  CO. 

905  Boyce  Building,  112  Dearborn  ,  Chicago,  III. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


$100 

Tl”  0HAMPION 

pi  VHP 

Bib  H?on  Ever  IRtbe  on  IPcIvet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  or  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER’’  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


A  Cycling  Informations ureau 


D  O  YOU  MRNT  C  RED  IT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Trustmoirthy  Service  at  lorn  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  eaeh  report. 


Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 

commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 


Rooma  9,  10,  n,  ia,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


...ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 
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^MEJyCAN 


What’ll  You  Have  ? 

QOOD  NICKEL  PLATINQ — or  the  kind  that  is  dull,  peels  off  and  rusts  ? 

REMEMBER,  WE  DO  THE  FORMER. 

ESHkEJWAr*  &  IiIGHTTlEf*, 

STANDARD  PLATING  WORKS.  lath  and  Hamilton  St*.,  Phlla. 


A-Wlieeling. 

Have  you  never  felt  the  fever  of  the  twirl¬ 
ing,  whirling  wheel, 

Of  the  guiding  and  resisting  of  the  shining 
cranks  of  steel? 

Never  felt  your  senses  reel 
In  the  glamour  and  the  gladness  of  the  mis¬ 
ty  morning  sky, 

As  the  white  road  rushes  toward  you,  as 
the  dew-bathed  banks  slip  by, 

And  the  larks  are  soaring  high? 

Never  known  the  boundless  buoyance  of 
the  billowy,  breezy  hills, 

Of  the  pine  scents  all  around  you,  and  run¬ 
ning,  rippling  rills, 

Chasing  memory  of  life’s  ills — 

Hashing,  flashing  through  the  sunshine,  by 
the  windy  wold  and  plain 
The  distant  blue  heights  luring,  onward, 
upward,  to  the  strain 
Of  the  whirring  wheels’  refrain? 

Fled  from  prison,  like  a  prisoner,  sped  the 
turning,  spurning  wheel, 

Changed  the  city’s  stir  and  struggling,  j al¬ 
and  vexing,  none  can  heal, 

For  the  peace  the  fields  reveal, 

And  with  spirit  separate,  straining  above 
the  town’s  low  reach, 

Found  a  tender  satisfaction,  which  the 
steadfast  summits  teach? 

In  their  silence — fullest  speech. 

Never  known  the  wistful  wand’ring  back, 
in  pleasurable  pain? 

Met  the  kine  from  milking  sauntering  to 
pastures  sweet  again, 

Straggling  up  the  wide-marged  lane? 

You  have  never  felt  the  gladness,  nor  the 
glory  of  the  dream 

That  exalts,  and  tired  eyes  linger  still  on 
sunset,  mead  and  stream? 

Haste,  then!  Taste  that  bliss  supreme. 

— The  Hooking  Glass. 


Notes. 

Julian  Hawthorne  says  that  cycling  is 
a  freemasonry,  broader  in  its  member¬ 
ship  than  any  other,  save  human  nature 
itself. 

On  the  same  day  and  place  W.  F. 
Sager,  on  a  Rambler  racer,  broke  the 
two-mile  unpaced  world’s  record,  placing 
the  new  figure  at  4.27  3-5.  Mr.  Sage 
is  an  amateur,  and  not  only  beats  the 
amateur  record  but  the  professional 
record  as  well. 

The  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the 
New  Departure  Bell  Company,  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Conn.,  has  made  necessary  for  its 
more  efficient  contact,  and  to  insure  a 
closer  attention  to  details,  some  reor¬ 
ganizations  of  and  large  additions  to  its 
plant  and  executive  force. 

At  the  Bryan  and  Sewall  race  meet, 
held  on  October  3,  at  Denver,  Col.,  an 
effort  was  made  through  a  paced  race 
to  win  the  $1000  Rambler  bicycle  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  (4.  &  J.  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  fastest  competitive  mile 
on  a  Rambler,  before  December  1.  W. 
Oudkirk  on  a  Rambler  paced  by  a  quint 
rode  the  mile  in  1.48  1-5,  failing  by 
three-fifths  of  a  second  to  equal  the 
time  made  by  Hughes,  of  Denver,  who 
leads  up  to  date  for  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  prize. 

That  which  will  most  interest  the 
trade  press  is  the  advertising  department, 
of  which  Mr.  F.  A.  South  wick  has  been 
appointed  manager.  Equipped  with  facil¬ 
ities  for  handling  its  large  and  widely 
extended  advertising,  this  department 
will  hereafter  have  entire  charge  of  the 
presentation  of  the  products  of  the  com¬ 
pany  before  the  public.  It  is  intended  to 
largely  increase  the  advertising  for  ’97 
and  mediums  w'ith  proven  circulation 
reaching  the  class  of  trade  desired  will 
always  be  given  an  audience  and  favor¬ 
able  consideration. 


The  easiest  way  in  which  to  in¬ 
sure  that  “American  Cycling”  will 
be  delivered  regularly  to  yonr  ad¬ 
dress  every  vteelc  is  to  send  One 
Dollar  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  12112  Market  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  .  .  . 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property, 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000  00,  for  bicyc’es,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT. 

Guru-I^ola 

Gum, 

The  Finest  Gum  JVIade. 

Fleer’s 

°UraKo.aGUM 

GIVES  ENDURANCE. 

MITE  POSTS  FLY  BY  WHEX  YOU  CHEW  IT. 

If  your  Dealer  or  Club  Steward  don’t  sell  it— send  us  twenty-five 
cents  and  we  will  mail  you  six  Sample  packages, 
neatly  boxed. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co., 

107-109  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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SMITH'S  IDEAL  BOOT 


For  Lady  Cyclists. 


laggings  and  shoe  all 
in  one.  Comfortable, 
light  in  weight,  neat, 
pretty,  glove  fitting, 
first  class  goods,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Any  height  you  wish 
14  to  18  inches,  black, 
tan  and  brown. 

Price  four  (4)  to  seven 
(7  Dollars. 


Made  to  Order  Only 

For  the  convenience 
of  our  friends  we  have 
added  a  department 
for  the  repair  of  Mens 
Bicycle  Shoes. 

Half  Soleing  and 
Heeling  with  I  he  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Smith’s  Elec¬ 
tric  Sole”  for  the  Rat 
Trap  pedal,  $1.00  to 
$1.25 


n.  A.  SniTH  &  SON, 

anufacturer  of  Bicycle,  Gymnasium  1 
Outing  Shoes, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Phlla. 


Qompangt 


.  .  .  Of .  .  ■  Hartford 

Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $  125, 000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

OENERAL  AOENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Phllada. 


ANTAL-MIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  /"'"'X 
Cubebs  or  Injections  and  I  A\JDY 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS  VV 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


your  books  in... 


The  “Quaker  City”  1%  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  and  i%  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 
(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $100 


PENN  SICyCbE  CO/WPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Cement! 


Bay  of  the  Originator. 


Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 


SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  nnder  yonr  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St  ,  Piilia. 


GQanufaetuFew 

and  Jobber*  in 


Sundries 


(  American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  ■<  M.  &  M  Burn  ng  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp 


HltohoookSpoolalty  Co,  Phlla. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers— one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
— not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMKLAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT¬ 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years'  experience. 
Highest  references.  Send  us  model,  sketch  or  Photo, 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  you  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  hook 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE. 
H.  B.  WILLSON  4.  CO  ,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Le  Droit  Bid  g,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


uncturine 


YOUf*  OWJM 
...SAVE  mOflEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  jemedy  on  the 
market 

FORHULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

Address  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  palls,  |4.  V.,  U.  S.  R 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


^  BOCK’S  QUICK  REPAIR  YflLYE 


patent  pending. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

Lt.  1$.  BUGK,  82  Fasseu  St.,  fi.  Y. 


...for  Men... 


1 6 


Fall  Bicycle  Suits 


— beautiful  styles  iu  excellent  cloths  have  iust  been  placed  on  sale  at  three  prices  that  canuot  be  equalled 
elsewhere,  viz  ; 

$3-75>  $5-00  and  $6.50. 

The  suits  are  sewed  throughout  with  silk  and  are  perfect  iu  fit.  The  bloomers  have  two  hip,  two 
side  and  two  watch  pockets  and  are  reinfo  ced.  The  coats  have  four  patch  pockets,  buttoned,  and  the 
seams  are  piped. 

Samples  of  cloths  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Money  refunded  if  suits  are  not  satisfactory. 

In  ordering  suits,  send  chest  and  waist  measure. 

Golf  Bicycle  Hose — 

50  cents  to  $2.50,  per  pair. 

Turtle  Neck  Sweaters — 

Men’s,  $2.50  and  $3.75; 

Boys’,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 


Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

Dry  Goods.  PHILADELPHIA. 


TO  BICYCLE  RIDERS 


iilc  make  our  Cube 

- OF - 

FIFTY 

CARBON 


Because  a  Tube  like  this  of  Is  just  as  strong  as  a  Tube  like  this  of 

Weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


while  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.” 

For  the  theory  ask  any  competent  metallurgist. 

For  the  condition:  Hundreds  of  tons  of  “Fifty  Carbon”  Tube  have  been  brazed  under  our  observation.  We  have  record 
of  75,000  bicycles  assembled  wholly  or  in  part  from  our  tube.  Notone  defective  tube  broken  in  service  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  “Fifty  Carbon.” 

No  bicycle  can  be  first  grade  unless  it  is  made  of  first  grade  material.  The  best  tubing  makes  the  best  bicycles. 

For  both  theory  and  condition,  see  diagram.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE^POPE  TUBE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


T?irsT  CyceER;— “You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  given  up  cycling !  I  thought  you  were  going  on  the  track  ?” 
Second  Cyceer;— “I  was,  but  I  have  had  such  a  time  with  wheels  and  tires  that  I  am  thoroughly  disgusted.” 

FIRST  Cyceer;— “Buy  a  Rambler  with  G.  %  J,  tires  my  boy,  I  know  what  they  are  from  experience,  they  cannot  be  beat.” 


2 


pups ^^$£0' 


L.  C.  CHASE  <&  CO., 

129  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


DIFFERS  rom  all  other  single  tube  t'res  in  the  method  ol 
building  up  the  “tread”,  or  travelling  surface  to  prevent 
puncture. 

The  outside  is  coated  with  Para  rubber  made  thicker  at  the  tread  where  two 
extra  strips  of  duck  are  introduced,  prepared  with  a  compound  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  puncture,  but  is  in  itself  of  a  very  3delding  and  resilient 
character.  This  construction  is  conceded  to  make  the  most  durable  and  easy 
riding  pneumatic  tire.  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 


NEW  YORK,  338  Broadway. 


CHICAGO,  192  Van  Buren  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1022  Arch  St. 


...THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 


with;  double  lens 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 

- CYCLE  DEALERS... 

F”  Single  Lens,  price  $3.00.  Double  Lens  pric<s  $5  00 

SHHRPLESS  St  WHTTS,  Makers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SAN  SOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


3 


pm 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—by  the— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1232  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  5  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cycling,’*  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  October  23,  1896. 


ACT  TOGETHER. 

Let  the  cyclers  in  all  cities  and  towns 
where  bad  street  pavements  abound  be 
up  and  stirring  and  give  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  good  citizens.  They  can  force 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  author¬ 
ities,  no  matter  how  slow-going  those 
authorities  may  be.  Witness  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  New  York  Times: 

Pleasing  news  to  bicycle  riders  who 
have  occasion  to  travel  in  Eighth  Ave¬ 
nue,  between  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth 
streets,  comes  from  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Street  "Railroad 
Company.  That  official  informs  the 
Committee  on  streets  and  Highways  of 
the  New  York  City  Consulate  that  the 
objectionable  stretch  of  pavement  be¬ 
tween  the  streets  named  will  at  once  be 
put  in  good  condition.  This  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  the  result  of  agitation  by 
the  Consulate. 

What  New  York  wheelmen  are  doing 
can  be  done  by  wheelmen  all  over  the 
country.  All  that  is  needed  is  unity  of 
action  and  energy  upon  the  part  of 
cyclers  and  improved  pavements  will 
come  everywhere. 


FROM  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

With  the  departure  of  the  summer 
season  the  return  tide  of  Amercan  tour¬ 
ists  abroad  is  landing  thousands  of  for¬ 
tunate  “traveled  folk”  upon  their  native 
shore  once  more.  This  year  a  great  deal 
of  traveling  a-wheel  has  been  done  by 
Americans.  The  bicycle  has  carried  hun¬ 
dreds  of  travelers  from  the  “New  World” 
over  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  the 
“Old  World,”  and  nearly  all  who  have 
used  the  “wheel”  as  a  means  of  getting 
around  among  the  historic  associations 
of  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  unite  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  in  these  latter  days  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  there  is  no  agency  for 
travel  that  is  so  conducive  to  satisfactory 
and  expeditious,  and  at  the  same  time 
thorough,  sight-seeing  as  the  bicycle. 
What  a  triumph  is  this  for  the  “silent 
steed.”  which  up  to  such  a  very  short 
time  ago  was  looked  upon  more  as  a 
toy,  and  an  expensive  and  foolish  toy  at 
that,  rather  than  a  practical  vehicle,  the 
use  of  which  vied  in  a  utilitarian  way 
with  that  of  any  other  wheeled  convey¬ 
ance.  The  vast  army  of  tourists  who 
have  this  year  learned  to  use  and  value 
the  bicycle,  may  be  expected  to  make 
many  converts  for  an  extended  populari¬ 
ty  of  the  bicycle  in  the  years  to  come. 

*  •  * 

H  ANDS- ALL-R0U*  D. 

Theatres,  office  buildings,  boarding 
houses,  hotels,  social  clubs,  etc.,  are  all 
advertising  that  they  provide  free  stor¬ 
age  room  for  cycles.  How  different  is 
this  state  of  things  from  what  obtained 
some  few  years  ago.  In  Chicago  for  two 
years  past  architects  have  been  building 
houses  with  provision  for  bicycle  stor¬ 
age.  Racks  for  holding  bicycles  outside 
of  drug  stores,  confectioners’,  oyster  sa¬ 
loons,  etc.,  are  now  quite  common,  but 
the  “Windy  City”  must  be  accorded  the 
honor  of  having  started  to  remodel  the 
architecture  of  the  modern  dwelling 
house  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  cycling 
occupants. 

*  *  * 

STILL  EXTENDING. 

From  all  accounts  the  high  tide  of 
popularity  which  attended  the  use  of  the 
bicycle  this  year  is  by  no  means  on  the 
wane.  From  all  sides  comes  the  cheer¬ 
ing  report  that  a  greater  gear  than  ever 
is  ahead  for  the  cycling  sport  and  trade 
during  1897  than  ever.  The  vast  army 
of  new  riders  who  during  the  past  year 
learned  to  use  the  bicycle  may  be  look¬ 
ed  to  to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  “wheel” 
among  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  for  from  a  falling  off  in 
the  sale  of  bicycles  next  year  demand 
for  the  two  wheeled  steed  promises  to 
be  greater  than  ever  during  1897.  The 
many  cheap  wheels  which  are  being 
placed  upon  the  market  will  help  for¬ 
ward  a  movement  which  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  outlook  seems  to  imply  that  liter¬ 
ally  the  world  will  be  very  shortly  on 
wheels.  This  is  doubtless  music  in  the 
ears  of  the  manufacturer  of  bicycles  and 
all  that  belongs  to  bicycles,  and  that 


the  future  is  big  with  possibilities  in  the 
line  of  the  bicycle  business  would  seem 
to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  two  weeks  some  1100  applications 
for  patents  upon  new  articles  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bicycles  have  been  recorded 
in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.  No 
one  can  at  the  present  moment  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  they  can  pretend  to  gauge 
the  limits  of  the  bicycle  business  in 
this  country. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  LITERATURE. 

The  cause  of  good  roads  i9  playing  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  preliminary 
work  now  being  done  for  the  election  in 
the  coming  November.  Public  interest 
in  the  movement  to  secure  better  roads 
and  streets  shows  itself  not  only  in  the 
discussion  upon  the  subject  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  in  the  enactment 
hy  State  Legislatures  of  laws  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  but  also  in  the  growth 
of  a  considerable  literature,  chiefly  de¬ 
scriptive  and  scientific,  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  good  roads  and  the  methods 
and  cost  of  their  construction  have  been 
extensively  dwelt  upon.  It  is  a  subject 
which  has  an  immediate  and  important 
bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  every 
rural  town  or  agricultural  neighborhood. 
As  to  the  soundness  of  the  arguments 
advanced  there  is  no  question  anywhere. 
Everybody  admits  the  merits  and  value 
of  a  well  compacted  highway.  How 
they  can  be  secured  is  the  question  with 
nearly  every  community. 

The  attention  being  paid  to  the  matter 
of  road  construction  by  many  of  our 
engineers  and  public  men  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  result  in  an  improvement  of 
methods  of  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

*  *  * 

A  GREAT  ORGANIZATION. 

If  any  one  some  few  years  back  had 
ventured  to  prophecy  that  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  would  have  num¬ 
bered  in  its  ranks  over  fifty  thousand 
members  in  good  standing  in  1S96,  he 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  an 
optimistic  crank  of  the  worst  kind.  And 
yet  to-day  the  national  cycling  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  country  boasts  a  member¬ 
ship  of  over  sixty  thousand.  Beside  this 
wonderful  organization  the  Cyclists’ 
Touring  Club,  which  with  its  headquar- 
tears  in  London  boasts  to  be  an  inter¬ 
national  association  seems  small.  Time 
was  when  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club 
numbered  thousands  more  in  members 
than  did  the  League  of  American  Wheel¬ 
men,  but  to-day  the  two  organizations 
have  changed  places  and  the  American 
organization  now  outnumbers  its  older 
sister  cycling  association  almost  three 
to  one.  This  speaks  well  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  “get-there”  spirit  of  the  “new 
world  and  presages  a  wonderful  future 
for  the  bicycler  in  America. 

*  *  * 

Strange  to  say,  the  bicycle  now  forms 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies  forwarded  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  abroad. 
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SPORTS  AWHEEL. 


TLe  Fertile  Brains  of  the  Four 
Hundred  Pnt  the  Bicycle  to  Good 
Use. 

The  fashionable  world  always  seems 
to  be  at  a  loss  for  some  new  thins.  The 
bicycle  has  been  seized  upon  with  avid¬ 
ity  to  supply  ways  and  means  for  a 
break  in  the  monotony  of  high  life  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  some  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
has  been  put  approach  the  point  of  ridic¬ 
ulousness.  This  is  more  the  case  in 
England  than  in  this  country. 

During  the  summer  season  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  there  were  several  interesting 
cycle  gymkhanas  organized  by  lady  visi¬ 
tors.  At  the  last  of  these,  an  amusing, 
and  altogether  new,  competition  was  car¬ 
ried  out,  called  musical  chairs.  It  was 
arranged  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
drawing  room  game  of  childhood,  though 
with  each  chair  about  two  yards  apart. 
A  piano-organ  was  borrowed,  and 
with  the  first  note  of  the  music 
the  nine  competitors  started  rid¬ 
ing,  one  behind  the  other,  round 
the  eight  chairs  provided  for  them 
falling  off  into  the  nearest  emnty  «cat 
as  soon  as  the  music  ceased.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  there  were  but  two  cyclists, 
a  lady  and  gentlemtn,  and  but  one  chair, 
left,  and  it  required  some  skill  to  circle 
sufficiently  narrowly.  However,  the  nub- 
lie  were  well  pleased,  for  the  popular 
lady  organizer  of  the  gymkhana  succeed¬ 
ed  in  securing  the  last  seat  and  the 
prize.  This  competition  requires:  but  lit¬ 
tle  arrangement.  There  must  be  some¬ 
one  to  turn  the  organ,  with  back  to  the 
cyclists  so  as  to  avoid  all  favoritism, 
and  a  gentleman  is  needed  to  remove 
a  chair  at  each  turn  as  the  odd  man 
falls  out.  A  lady  stands  as  good  a 
chance  as  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  with 
less  likelihood  also  of  knocking  over  a 
chair  or  dropping  her  bicycle,  and  there¬ 
by  earning  disqualification. 


New  Bicycle  for  Bad  Roads. 

An  English  firm  will  soon  put  on  the 
market  a  wheel  that  differs  essentially 
from  any  ever  built  before.  Tt  has  four 
wheels,  three  being  small  and  one  about 
the  size  of  those  on  the  common  safety. 
The  wheels  are  placed  in  a  line,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  gained  in  tbe  way  of  balance. 

The  inventor  asserts  that  his  machine 
will  run  as  smoothly  over  rough  ground 
as  the  common  wheel  does  over  asphalt. 
The  multiplicity  of  wheels  is  expected 
to  do  away  with  the  jolting  from  an 
uneven  surface  and  the  wheel  will  make 
a  cobblestone  pavement  a  joy.  If  it 
does  all  that  the  inventor  claims  for  it 
people  will  be  inclined  to  overlook  the 
queer  appearance  of  the  machine  and 
give  it  a.  trial. 


Novel  Lamp. 

Robert  Hasse,  a  Prussian,  whose 
home  is  in  Indianapolis,  has  invented 
a  new  electric  cycle  lamp,  which  is  fully 
expected  to  revolutionize  the  system  of 
lighting  now  in  use  among  wheelmen. 
The  lamp  will  be  so  constructed  that, 


if  so  desired,  it  will  burn  but  one-third 
of  the  time.  That  is,  it  will  throw  a 
light  ten  feet  ahead  of  the  wheel  while 
it  is  making  a  third  of  a  revolution. 
By  the  time  the  other  two-thirds  re¬ 
volve  the  end  of  the  ten  feet  that  had 
been  lighted  up  is  reached,  and  then  the 
light  flashes  again.  Many  persons 
would  not  like  the  operations  of  a  light 
not  continuous,  and  this  electric  lamp 
will  be  so  constructed  that  the  light 
may  be  continuous  or  periodical,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rider.  An  index  the 
size  of  a  watch  will  accompany  the 
lamp,  and  its  needles  will  register  the 
amount  of  electriciy  consumed,  so  the 
rider  may  know  just  how  much  light 
remains.  The  ilght  will  be  much 
brighter  than  the  ones  obtained  from 
oils. 


Rule  of  the  Road. 

The  unwritten  law  of  the  road,  “Keep 
to  the  right,”  has  had  a  .  strong  affirma¬ 
tion  by  Judge  Cox,  of  Indianapolis,  in 
a  decision  that  a  man  driving  a  horse 
on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  who  ran 
into  a  young  man  riding  a  bicycle  on  the 
right  side,  of  course  was  responsible  for 
the  accident.  The  man  who  drives  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  street  is  presumed 
by  Judge  Cox  to  be  guilty  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  commit  assault  tnd  battery.  The 
same  guilty  intention  is  ascribed  by  the 
Judge  to  a  bicycler  riding  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  He  does  so  entirely  at  his  own 
risk,  Judge  Cox  says,  and  in  case  of  col¬ 
lision  must  be  held  guilty  of  intentional 
assault  and  battery. 


For  1S97. 

Judging  from  appearances,  the  larger 
manufacturers  of  bicycles  are  going  to 
place  their  1897  samples  on  the  market 


much  earlier  than  heretofore,  and  most 
of  them  have  already  bought  material 
in  great  quantities,  with  the  intention 
of  having  a  large  stock  of  the  new 
models  made  up  before  the  holidays. 
The  great  demand  for  standard  makes 
of  wheels  during  the  early  part  of  1896 
has  induced  the  manufacturers  to  make 
their  preparations  and  start  up  earlier 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
trade. 

That  Settled  It. 

Counsel  for  Defense — “You  have  heard 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brown  for  the  pros¬ 
ecution.  Now,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr. 
Brown’s  reputation  for  truth  and  veraci¬ 
ty  questioned?” 

Witness — “Not  directly;  but  he  has  a 
baby  at  his  house,  he  owns  a  dog  and 
rides  a  bicycle,  and  he  is  an  amateur 
fisherman.” 

Counsel — “That  will  do,  sir.” 

Counsel  for  the  Prosecution — “We  do 
not  care  to  cross-examine  the  witness, 
your  honor.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Apple  of  Discord. 

Rockland— “That’s  a  great  surprise 
about  the  Johnsons.  I  understand  she’s 
begun  suit  for  divorce.  What  was  the 
trouble?” 

Stonington — “Oh,  he  accused  her  of 
‘doctoring’  her  cyclometer,  and  she  told 
him  that  he  hired  a  boy  to  spin  his  wheel 
around  during  office  hours ;  and  one  word 
brought  on  another,  until  he  got  so  mad 
that  he  cut  a  hole  in  her  tire.  That  end¬ 
ed  it,  and  she’s  gone  back  to  her  moth¬ 
er’s.  I  guess  it  can’t  be  patched  up, 
either.” — Cleveland  Leader. 


A  legion  of  traveling  salesmen  now 
ride  wheels  and  some  use  them  exten¬ 
sively  in  their  business. 
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THE  HELICAL  GEAR. 

Inventive  Genius  is  Desirous  of  Do¬ 
ing  Array  AVitli  the  Chain  and 

Sprocket. 

Much  attention  is  being  devoted  just  at 
present  to  devices  for  doing  awav  with 
the  chain  for  the  driving  of  bicycles. 

The  Horseless  Age  has  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  bevel  gears  for  motor  vehicles 
that  is  interesting  apropos  of  the  current 
experiments  with  bicycles.  The  motor 
men  are  also  seeking  improvement  in 
this  direction.  The  paper  says:  “One 
of  the  most  recent  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  motor  expert,  and  perhaps 
the  most  promising,  is  the  helical  gear, 
now  considerably  used  in  England  in  mill 
machinery,  and  to  some  extent  in  this 
country.  The  advantages  of  this  form 
of  gear  are  described  by  a  leading  en¬ 
gineering  authority  as  follows:  ‘The 
helical  gear  is  a  screw  gear,  invented  by 
Dr.  Hooke,  well  known  in  connection 
with  Hooke’s  coupler  or  universal  joint. 
It  is  composed  of  many  numbers  of  right 
and  left  screw-threads,  joined  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  plane  of  the  wheel.  The  advantages 
of  such  teeth  over  ordinary  straight  teeth 
(which  are  in  fact  helical  teeth  with 
infinite  pitch)  in  gear  wheels,  together 
with  the  explanations  of  such  ad¬ 
vantages,  are  as  follows: 

“  ‘Greater  strength  for  same  section 
of  teeth;  first,  by  reason  of  the  support 
derived  from  the  angle  at  the  junction  of 
the  halves  (which  should  always  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  ‘shrouding*  of  the  outer 
ends  of  the  teeth);  second,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  strains  are  applied 
gradually  from  a  point  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  contact  to  full  helical  bearing 
lines  when  the  angle  of  the  tooth  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  its  space,  and 
gradually  released  from  this  full  bear¬ 
ing  line  to  the  points  of  contact,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  teeth,  as  they  part. 
The  contact  between  the  teeth  being  al¬ 
ways  a  common  helix,  it  follows  that 
there  i6  no  sliding  of  one  tooth  over  the 
other,  thus  elminating  one  usual  cause 
of  destruction  and  loss  of  power.  The 
gradual  making  of  contact,  as  compared 
with  the  instantaneous  contact  along  a 
line  extending  over  the  whole  width  of 
the  tooth  (being,  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  ordinary  gear),  also  explains  an¬ 
other  advantage — that  of  comparative 
noiselessnes6.’  ” 


Progress. 

The  Baltimore  Traction  Company, 
which  while  heretofore  nominally  allow¬ 
ing  wheelmen  to  bring  their  machines  in 
the  cars  with  them  required  them  to 
first  disconnect  the  wheels,  has  now  mod¬ 
ified  the  rule  in  so  far  as  to  permit  any 
rider  meeting  with  an  accident  while 
on  the  road  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
wheel  entire.  It  is  thought  that  before 
long  the  company  will  allow  wheels  to 
be  carried  regularly  on  payment  of  mod¬ 
erate  charges. 


The  Horse  Still  Alive. 

The  statement  made  in  the  late  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Master  Horseshoers’  Na¬ 
tional  Protective  Association,  that  the 


bicycle,  contrary  to  current  reports,  has 
not  driven  horses  out  of  use,  backed  up 
by  the  assertion  that  there  are  more 
horses  in  this  country  than  a  year  ago, 
this  State  showing  an  increase  of  12,500, 
is  gratifying  to  cyclers.  They  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  horse.  But  some  skepti¬ 
cal  wheelmen  wonder  whether  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  horseshoers’ 
statistics  and  the  recent  address  before 
the  convention  of  the  Wholesale  Saddlery 
Association,  in  which  the  president  said: 
“The  Wholesale  Saddlery  Association 
should  employ  a  man  to  counteract  the 
articles  that  are  sent  broadcast  about 
the  decadence  of  the  horse,  one  who 
would  be  capable  of  writing  up  some¬ 
thing  original  about  the  horse,  the  live, 
moving  thing,  wherein  every  man  and 
woman  of  taste  delights,  and  a  drive  be¬ 
hind  which  sharpens  the  wits  and 
lengthens  life;  to  contrast  this  with  the 
dead  iron  bicycle,  that  wrings  the 
perspiration  from  every  pore.” 


Cycling  Types. 


On  tlie  Wheel. 

Pretty  girl, 

On  a  bike. 

Strikes  a  rock— 

What  a  sight! 

Handsome  man. 

Passing  near. 

Lifts  girl  back 
On  her  sphere. 

Tandem  wheel, 

Man  and  wife — 

Scrap  together 
All  their  life! 

— Milwaukee  Journal. 


Pointers. 

Denmark  has  a  law  requiring  wheel¬ 
men  to  dismount  and  walk  down  hills. 
This  was  brought  about  by  brakeless 
scorchers. 

The  bicycle  is  said  to  be  interfering 
greatly  with  the  attendance  at  the  fash¬ 
ionable  clubs  in  New  York,  the  men 
who  belong  preferring  to  be  out  on  their 
wheels  to  loafing  in  the  club  rooms. 

The  New  York  Division  L.  A.  W.  has 
17,000  members.  Time  was  when  a 
membership  of  5000  for  the  whole 
United  States  was  considered  good  for 
the  L.  A.  W. 

The  latest  contrivance  of  the  bicycle 
mind  is  a  watchman’s  rattle  attached  to 
the  machine,  to  warn  unwary  pedestrians 
and  to  soothe  the  heart  of  the  rider  with 
memories  of  his  cradle  days.  This 
musical  result  is  achieved  by  means  of 
a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  leather  attached 
to  the  rear  fork  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
strike  against  each  spoke  in  turn. 

Princess  Charles  of  Denmark,  former¬ 
ly  Maud  of  Wales,  uses  a  pretty  little 
toy  when  she  goes  bicycle  riding  to  warn 
pedestrians.  It  was  a  wedding  gift  and 
consists  of  a  band  of  white  leather  stud¬ 
ded  with  turquoises.  On  it  six  little  bells 
of  silver  and  gold  alternate.  It  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  handle  bar  of  her  bicycle. 

Many  wheelwomen  never  slow  up  at 
a  crossing.  They  merely  ring  their  bell 
and  dash  ahead,  expecting  every  one  to 
jump  out  of  their  way.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  worst  forms  of  reckless  riding, 
and  may  at  any  time  result  in  a  serious 
accident. 


At  a  recent  race  meet  held  at  Carson, 
Nev.,  Frank  Patterson,  a  thoroughbred 
Piute  Indian  boy,  made  his  appearance 
riding  a  Rambler  bicycle.  He  was  appar¬ 
eled  in  the  fantastic  native  dress,  feathers 
and  all,  but  to  show  the  progress  of  civil¬ 
ization  his  Indian  costume  was  set  off  by 
a  fiery  Rambler  sweater.  The  boy  made  a 
great  hit  and  was  the  attraction  of  the 
meet. 


DEFENDS  BABY  CARRIERS. 


A  Correspondent  Takes  XJp  the 
Cudgel  in  Favor  of  Carrying 
Children  on  Bicycles. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  which  explains  itself,  and  are  pleased 
to  give  it  space  as  voicing  the  other  side 
of  a  pertinent  question  of  the  day: 

Editor  “American  Cycling:” — In  your 
issue  of  the  16th  inst.  appears  an  article, 
“Spare  the  Children,”  lauding  Chicago 
for  passing  a  law  prohibiting  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  children  on  bicycles,  and  going  on 
to  say  that  “sensible  persons  are  not 
found  risking  their  lives  or  the  lives 
of  their  children  in  this  fashion.” 

As  regards  Chicago,  or  the  State  of 
Illinois,  they  would  be  just  as  reasona¬ 
ble  in  passing  a  law  prohibiting  the  car¬ 
rying  of  children  in  carriages',  as  no  one 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  more  children 
have  been  injured  in  carriages  than  on 
bicycles.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  constitutionality  of  any  such 
law. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  children  from  going  or  being 
taken  to  the  second  story  of  a  house,  as 
more  children  are  injured  by  falling 
down  stairs  than  in  any  other  manner? 

I  have  been  a  rider  for  twenty-two 
years  and  believe  I  am  looked  upon  as 
a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  at 
least,  passing  the  line  of  your  “sensible 
persons,”  and  yet  I  not  only  take  my 
little  3-year-old  boy,  but  I  take  my 
youngest,  only  14  months  old,  on  my 
bicycle,  and  yet  there  is  not  gold  enough 
in  this  world  of  ours  to  induce  me  to 
risk  the  lives  of  either  of  these  boys. 
While  with  me  on  the  bicycle  they  are 
in  as  much  apparent  danger  and  real  safe¬ 
ty  as  a  sailor  in  the  topmast. 

I  think  it  time  that  “sensible  persons” 
should  take  a  reasonable  view  of  this 
matter  and  let  us  hear  something  rea¬ 
sonable.  It’s  only  a  short  time  since  a 
lady  was  killed  on  a  bicycle,  therefore 
ladies  should  be  prohibited  from  riding 
the  wheel;  against  a  young  man  was 
killed,  therefore  prohibit  young  men. 
People  will  die  in  bed,  therefore  never 
go  to  bed. 

Please  give  us  some  data,  telling  us 
how  many  children  have  been  killed  on 
the  wheel  in  Philadelphia.  Then  tell  us 
how  many  have  been  killed  by  the  trol¬ 
ley  cars. 

My  little  ones  find  no  greater  pleasure 
than  sitting  on  the  handle  bars,  and  my 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  make  them  hap¬ 
py,  and  now  I  want  to  know  the  actual 
risk,  as  with  all  their  riding  no  accident 
has  yet  happened;  but  one  came  near 
being  killed  by  falling  down  stairs.  My 
idea  is  from  this  that  they  are  safer  on 
the  handle  bars  than  in  the  house. 

JOHN  GARDINER. 
Philadelphia,  October  20. 


Paris  in  Tiglits. 

The  latest  fad  among  lady  bicycle 
riders  in  Paris  is  silk  tights.  These 
tights  are  not  of  the  woolen  variety  af¬ 
fected  by  some  riders  in  this  country,  but 


are  real  silk  tights  and  of  the  flesh  color 
variety,  too. 

Above  the  boot  is  visible  three  or  four 
inches  of  sock  or  stocking,  with  a  ribbed 
top  and  heavy  clocks.  And  above  this  is 
seen  the  perfectly  fitting  flesh-colored 
silk  tight,  which  of  course  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  no  tight  at  all.  The  ef¬ 
fect  is  that  of  a  prettily  rounded  leg, 
with  but  half  its  length  covered  by  stock¬ 
ing.  Though  this  is  rather  startling  at 
first,  the  general  testimony  is  that  on 
closer  acquaintance  it  is  really  an  attrac¬ 
tive  fashion. 


In  Maryland. 

Maryland  wheelmen  are  conducting  a 
crusade  for  good  roads  that  has  -led  to 
a  sharp  contest  with  some  of  the  turn¬ 
pike  companies  of  the  State,  notably  the 
one  controlling  the  route  to  Reisterstown 
and  the  Charles  street  pike  in  Baltimore. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  demand  has 
been  made  that  no  more  tolls  be  collected 
until  the  road  is  put  in  good  cycling  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  State  division  of  the  L. 
A.  W.  offers  to  conduct  the  legal  fight 
for  all  who  refuse  to  pay  and  are  ar¬ 
rested. 


BACK  TALK. 

Captain  Broadcheck — “Why  don’t  you 
look  where  you  are  going?” 

Mr.  Scorchem— “Why  don’t  you  go 
where  you  are  looking?” — Bicycle  News. 


A  Fair  Decision. 

A  Jersey  City  lawyer  named  Bissell 
had  a  man  arrested  for  persistently  driv¬ 
ing  in  front  of  him  while  wheeling  down 
Communipaw  avenue  in  that  city,  the 
technical  charge  being  assault.  Decision 
in  the  case  was  rendered  on  Saturday  by 
Judge  Potts,  and  was  in  favor  of  the 
complainant,  the  opinion  saying:  “It  is 
an  assault  to  ride  dangerously  near  a 
person,  thus  exposing  him  to  fear  of  in¬ 
jury  to  his  person.” 


Riding:  Pointa. 

Many  riders  complain  of  a  numb  feel¬ 
ing  in  their  hands  and  feet  when  rid¬ 
ing  a  bicycle  in  cold  weather,  but  the 
trouble  nearly  always  is  due  to  improp¬ 
er  clothing.  If  one’s  shoes  are  too 
tight  the  feet  will  get  cold,  for  the 
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The 


FLETCHER 


HICKORY  HANDLE  BAR. 

The  only  wood  handle  bar  to  he  relied 
upon.  Stronger  than  metal,  dough  as 
rubber.  Absorbs  vibration.  Prevents 
fatigue.  Be  sure  that  you  get  the 
“Fletcher”  with  the  Patent  Key  Clamp. 


proper  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been 
interfered  with.  Garters  which  bind  the 
leg  near  the  knee  will  cause  the  same 
trouble.  A  belt  which  incloses  the 
waist  too  tightly  will  do  the  same  thing. 
Some  people  are  troubled  with  cold 
feet,  and  many  make  a  practice  of 
putting  a  piece  of  paper  between  the 
stocking  and  the  shoe.  Others  wear  a 
pair  of  cotton  ohort  hose  under  the  reg¬ 
ular  pair  of  stockings.  Heavy  woolen 
stockings  will  make  an  indentation  in 
the  flesh  in  cold  wmather,  which  is  neither 
comfortable  nor  pleasant.  Many  riders 
discard  the  rat-trap  pedal  in  cold 
weather,  as  they  hold  the  foot  to  secure¬ 
ly  and  cause  cold.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  rubber  strips  on  the  pedals 
are  comfortable  in  cold  weather,  but 
they  are  not  safe  for  those  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  rat-trap  pedal,  and 
should  be  guarded  against. 


Western  Waggery. 

“Clara,  weren’t  you  sitting  in  the  dark 
last  evening  with  that  young  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son?” 

“Oh,  no,  ma.  Mr.  Benson  lighted  his 
bicycle  lamp.”— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“A  Missouri  girl,”  according  to  a  West¬ 
ern  story,  “recently  put  on  a  pair  of 
bloomers  and  went  to  surprise  her  grand¬ 
parents.  It  was  a  complete  success.  Her 
grandma  immediately  proceeded  to  tear 
off  the  bloomers,  while  grandpa  demol¬ 
ished  the  bicycle  with  the  family  axe. 
Then  they  equipped  the  young  lady 
with  a  dress  and  sent  her  home.” 

“Mudger  feels  sure  his  new  ‘Romeo 
and  Juliet’  will  make  a  hit.” 

“What  are  the  high  lights?” 

“Juliet  dives  off  the  balcony  in  her 
bloomers  and  they  elope  on  their 
wheels.” — Chicago  Record. 

And  now,  just  as  we  are  secretly 
hoping  that  bloomers  were  sooon  to  be 
put  in  mothballs  for  the  winter,  comes 
the  rumor  that  they  are  to  be  used  for 
skating— paved  with  cotton  batting,  of 
course.— Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune. 


“  FOXY  DEALER  +~  —  =  $3.30  -j-  X  ” 


Busby:  “There’s  no  argument  at  all.  The  fact  that  no  wheelman  who  uses 

the  G  &  J  Tire  discards  it  for  any  other  make,  unless  compensated 
to  do  so  for  advertising  purposes,  should  be  proof  enough  of  the 
leadership  of  those  tires.’’ 

ToMPKiNS:‘‘But  my  tires  are  better  than  the  G.  &  J.” 

B:  “Have  you  ever  used  G.  &  J.  tires?” 

T:  “No,  but  Jones  the  bicycle  agent  said  so,  and  he  ought  to  know, 

being  in  the  business.” 

B:  “That’s  just  the  point - he  does  know,  but  does  not  tell  you  all  he 

knows.” 

T:  What  do  you  mean  to  infer?  ” 

B:  “That  it  is  such  soft  marks  as  you  who  help  Jones,  or  the  people  he 

represents  to  inciease  profits  in  two  ways,  at  your  expense  !  ” 

T:  “I  don’t  follow  you.” 

B:  “Listen  then.  You  want  a  wheel.  You  ask  for  G.  &  J.  tires. 

Jones  says  they  are  not  reliable,  and  knows  he  is  lying  when  he 
he  says  it.  You  believe,  knowing  no  better  (but  you  will  learn  later.) 
You  buy  his  wheel  fitted  with  cheap  tires. 

RESULT - ‘Foxy  Dealer  +  one  sucker  =  $3*30  +  X.’  ” 

T:  “Explain  yourself,  please.  I’m  interested  !” 

B:  “Well,  suppose  you  knew  about  tires,  had  experience  or  had  watched 

that  of  others.  You  would  have  insisted  upon  getting  your  favorite 
wheel  fitted  with  G.&J.  TIRES.  Jones  wouldn’t  loose  that  sale. 
Tones  would  have  insisted  upon  the  makers  supplying  G.  &J’son 
your  wheel.  Mr.  Maker  wouldn’t  loose  that  sale,  and  thus  offend 
Jones,  and  would  have  supplied  those  tires,  and  thereby  have  lost 

the  difference  in  price - just  $3.30 - between  the  G.  &J’sand 

the  cheap  tires.” 

T:  “Ah  !  I  begin  to  smell  ‘a  mice’  !  ” 

B:  “You  save  'more  than  $3.30,  (there  is  more  difference  than  that 

between  the  value  of  the  two  tires)  plus  X  (an  unknown  quantity) 
which  represents  your  tire  repair  bills.  You  could  have  repaired 

the  cheap  tires  yourself - the  directions  say  so - but  life  is  too 

short,  and  walking  is  healthy.  See  ?  ” 

T:  “Thanks,  old  man,  I  may  want  a  new  wheel  soon.” 
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•  •  • THE  ONLY  MHP  •  •  • 

That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out,  or  Go  Out. 

Brightest  Bight.  Smallest  Size,  Lightest  Weight. 


. Manufactured  by  the . 

WHEEL  LIGHT  MFG.  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Full  Nickel  Plated, 

Ball  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Cleaned  In  Two  Minutes, 

Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vest-Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  oz. 

Will  not  Leak. 


PRICE.  $3.50. 


Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1897  Catalogue, 


W.  L.  MILLER,  General  Sales  Agent,  387  Bourse, 5 Phlla.,  Pa. 


if  your  dealer  does  not  keep  this  won= 
derful  lamp  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
inform  you  of  a  wide  awake 
dealer  who  does. 
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A  Pop  on  Wheels. 

She  fair  and  graceful, 

As  a  man  likes; 

He  nice,  but  bashful; 

Both  on  their  bikes. 

Maiden’s  eyes  glisten, 

Cheeks  like  the  rose; 

No  one  to  listen — 

Why  not  propose? 

“Nancy,  I— (wabble)— 

(Drat  the  old  bike!) 

You’re  just  the  kind  of  girl— 
(Wabble) — I  like.” 

Wabbled  all  over — 

Crash!  went  two  wheels; 

So  did  two  lovers— 

Head  over  heels! 

“Yes,”  said  she  coyly, 

“I’ll  be  your  bride; 

“But  please  get  a  duplex 
Next  time  we  ride!” 

—John  W.  Low  in  New  York  Evening 
World. 


A  Cycle  Maniac. 

He  smiled  happily  at  the  reflection,  3  s 
he  tied  a  loose  white  veil  over  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  sailor  hat,  with  pardonable  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  own  pink  cheeks  and 
seraphic  blue  eyes  that  sparkled  under 
the  gauzy  mesh;  then  his  gaze  wandered 
to  his  razor  and  he  sighed  profoundly. 
“What  a  sacrifice!”  he  murmured, 
thinking  of  the  mustache  ruthlessly  re¬ 
moved;  “but  it’s  worth  it!  The  dear 
old  boy  must  be  taught  a  lesson,  and 
what’s  the  odds  so  long  as  you’re  hap¬ 
py.”  He  drew  on  a  pair  of  white  gloves, 
then  wandered  off  into  his  sister’s  bed¬ 
room,  there  to  pose  before  the  long  mir¬ 
ror. 

“Jove!  I  look  rippin’;  feel  quite 
mashed  on  myself,”  he  mused,  twisting 
and  turning  himself  round  He  really 
did  look  a  smart  and  sweet  little  ration¬ 
ally  dressed  lady  cyclist.  “Waist  rather 
inclined  to  be  wide,”  he  criticised;  but 
the  loose  coat,  reaching  nearly  to  his 
knees,  hid  the  offending  tendency.  Neat 
gaiters  and  full  trousers*  a  la  zouave, 
made  up  the  costume  purloined  from  his 
sister  for  an  evening’s  amusement,  and 
reluctantly  at  last  he  tore  himself  from 
the  fascinating  reflection,  and  fetching 
his  own  machine,  tripped  into  the  ^cad 
with  what  he  considered  a  highly-fin¬ 
ished  representation  of  the  feminine 
trot.  It  was  getting  dusk  as  he  rode 
through  the  village  street,  hugely  en¬ 
joying  the  remarks  his  unwomanly  ap¬ 
pearance  caused,  and  turned  to  the  long 
straight  road  that  led  to  tire  nearest 
town. 

To  his.  intense  disgust  there  was  no 
one  visible. 

“Must  wait  a  bit;  I’m  too  previous,” 
he  observed  casually  as,  dismounting,  he 
sprawled  on  the  grass  and  wished  ar¬ 
dently  for  a  smoke. 

After  a  while  his  eye  caught  a  some¬ 
thing  coming  down  the  long  load  behind 
him. 

“Confound  this  veil!  cannot  see  a  bit; 
however  they  wear  ’em  I  don’t  know.” 

Charlie  Russell — for  this  was  his  name 
—then  threw  himself  into  a  pretty  atti¬ 
tude  beside  his  prostrate  wheel,  and  be¬ 
gan  helplessly  to  feel  his  tires,  sighing 
profoundly,  and  at  the  same  time  glanc¬ 
ing  up  with  a  pleading  look  at  the  ap¬ 


proaching  cyclist. 

“Anything  wrong?  Can  I  help  you?” 
said  the  voice  from  behind,  and  Charlie 
Russell  gasped  with  inward  mirth  as  he 
perceived  that  his  game  would  come  off, 
and  that  the  kind  stranger  so  liberal  in 
bis  offers  of  help  was  the  one  for  whom 
he  had  waited — even  his  own  familiar 
friend. 

He  gave  a  bashful  giggle,  and  murmur¬ 
ed  in  a  high  falsetto  that  "he  was  afraid 
he’d  punctured.” 

The  other  promptly  got  off  his  ma¬ 
chine,  and  began  to  feel;  then  reassuring 
the  nervous  cyclist,  was  remounting, 
when  the  lady,  with  another  pathetic 
glance,  said:  “I’m  afraid  I  shall  not 
get  home  before  it’s  dark;  I’ve  missed 
my  friends  somehow;  could  I — would  you 
mind  my  keeping  close  behind  you?” 

Now,  Tom  Belper  was  a  highly  sus¬ 
ceptible  youth,  with  unmodern  and  ro¬ 
mantic  tendencies;  he  glanced  at  the 


A  LATE  COSTUME. 


cleverly  beneath  the  sailor  hat,  and  at 
the  innocent  face  in  the  gathering  twi¬ 
light,  and  became  exceedingly  gallant. 
Charlie  waited  with  downcast  eyes 
while  the  other  murmured  his  delight 
at  being  so  honored  and  his  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  fair  unknown  safely  within 
sight  of  the  town.  The  moon  was 
sleepily  rising  and  casting  silver  lights 
along  the  road.  Tom  Belper’s  com¬ 
panion  looked  heavenwards. 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  think  it  very  odd 
of  me,”  she  sighed;  “but — but - ” 

Tom  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  in¬ 
variably  made  violent  love  to  all  and 
every  girl  he  met;  some  men  do;  it’s 
really  no  fault  of  theirs;  they  are  the 
victims  of  hereditary  flirtation,  and 
whether  they  wish  it  or  not  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  creatures  plunge  headlong  into 
the  abyss  of  love-making  with  appalling 
recklessness. 


Before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
Tom  Belper  was.  giving  the  wildest 
promises  and  assurances  of  future 
meetings,  and  in  another  ten  minutes  he 
even  touched  on  souls  and  affinities, 
ideals  realized,  and  various  other  oddi¬ 
ties,  to  which  his  fascinating  com¬ 
panion  answered  only  by  speaking 
glances.  Occasionally  the  pace  of  his 
companion  rather  astonished  Belper; 
but  when  his  fair  unknown  burst,  ap¬ 
parently  without  cause,  into  a  violent 
fit  of  hysterical  giggling,  he  insisted 
firmly  on  a  rest,  for  “she  was  over-tiring 
herself.” 

The  big  white  moon  was  now  flooding 
the  earth  with  her  fight,  and  Tom  had 
bis  unreproved  arm  round  the  waist  of 
the  girl  who  had  so  wonderfully  encour¬ 
aged  him. 

“I  must  6ee  you  again,”  Tom  whis¬ 
pered  into  the  ear  close  to  his  shoulder. 

“Ah — when?”  sighed  she,  then,  with 
an  upward  glance,  “give  me  something 
to  remember  you  by.” 

“Anything,”  said  the  rash  youth,  fer¬ 
vently. 

She  looked  at  his  diamond  pin,  and  he 
understood. 

“On  one  condition,”  he  said,  with 
meaning. 

Their  eyes  met.  “Well?”  said  the  girl. 

She  had  the  pin  and  Tom  the  kisses. 

A  little  further  riding,  and  the  lights 
of  the  town  were  visible.  Tom,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  knight-errant,  said  good¬ 
bye  and  turned  back,  while  the  fair 
stranger  Math  a  curious  smile  on  her 
face  disappeared  from  his  sight. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“By  Jove!  Charlie,  where  did  you  get 
that  pin?” 

Charlie  Russell  looked  up  with  a  grin 
from  where  he  was  sprawling  on  the 
grass  at  his  friend’s  feet. 

“Had  it  given  to  me,”  he  squeaked,  in 
his  high  falsetto,  “for  a  mere  kiss.” 

And  in  the  silence  that  followed  a 
mute  compact  was  sealed.  Charlie  Rus¬ 
sell  kept  the  pin  and  the  secret. — Cycling 
News. 


Makers  who  have  quality  for  their 
creed  are  equipping  their  ’97  wheels  with 
the  Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar.  Riders 
are  demanding  them.  A  book  of  descrip¬ 
tion  sent  free.  Schaum  &  Uhlinger, 
Philadelphia. 
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Ul>  to  Date. 

Mary  bought  a  bike,  when  bikes 
Were  novel  here  below, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
Upon  that  bike  she’d  go. 

She  paddled  it  to  school  one  day— 

To  teach  it  was  her  rule— 

And  when  the  children  saw  that  bike 
it  crazy  made  tne  school. 

And  when  from  thence  they  hurried  out, 
With  all  their  parents  dear. 

They  begged  and  plead,  until  to  each 
A  bike  there  did  appear. 

And  now  the  school  is  closed,  and  on 
The  town’s  macadamed  pike 
With  Mary  all  her  retinue 
Do  bike,  and  bike  and  bike. 

—Boston  Courier. 


MOTOR  CYCLES. 


A  Late  Test  Made  in  France  Not 
Very  Satisfactory. 

The  muscle  of  the  rider  must  continue 
for  some  time  to  be  his  chief  and  most 
reliable  method  of  propelling  his  bicycle. 
A  recent  test  of  petroleum-driven  bicy¬ 
cles  and  tricycles  held  between 
Paris  and  Mantes,  in  France,  turn¬ 
ed  out  anything  but  successful. 
The  test  took  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
test  and  light  vehicles,  representing 
three  types — the  De  Dion  tricycle,  driven 
by  a  verticle  motor  fixed  to  the  rear 
axle;  the  Bollee  tricycle,  propelled  by  a 
horizontal  motor  geared  to  the  rear 
wheel,  and  the  Hildebrand-Wolf miller 
petroleum  bicycle — took  part  in  the  com¬ 
petition.  The  distance  to  be  covered 
was  100  kilometres,  or  a  little  more  than 
sixty-two  miles.  There  was  at  least  one 
steep  hill  to  be  climbed — that  leading 
out  of  Suresnes.  To  this  test  the  bi¬ 
cycle  proved  unequal.  Indeed,  it  was 
necessary  to  push  the  machine  up  the 
hill  like  the  ordinary  bicycle.  The  De 
Dion  tricycle  could  never  have  been  got 
up  the  hill  without  the  aid  of  the  pedals 
with  which,  as  accessories,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Bollee  horizontal  motor  tri¬ 
cycle  made  the  hill,  but  slowly.  This 
last  vehicle,  being  built  low  for  strength, 
was  found  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  race,  its  wheels  throwing  up  water 
(the  roads  were  wet),  which  put  out  the 
burners.  In  one  of  the  tricycles  the 
carburator  failed  to  work  at  one  stage 
of  the  journey,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
petroleum'  spirit  was  spilled.  Had  a 
firing  rod,  instead  of  an  electric  spark, 
been  employed  to  explode  the  gas,  prob¬ 
ably  there  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
burst  of  flame.  The  rider  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  motor  tricycle  had  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape  from  being  thrown  over  a  parapet, 
his  rear  driving  wheel  slipping  about  in 
the  mud  and  at  last  upsetting  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Six  of  the  cycles  completed  the 
full  course.  The  best  time  made  for  the 
100  kilometres  was  4  hours  10  minutes 
37  seconds,  which  experts  spoke  of  as 
disappointing. 

The  Engineer,  in  which  a  report  of 
the  test  appears,  has  this  to  say  about  it: 
“The  machines  are  not  built  strong 
enough  for  the  motors  that  are  attached 
to  them.  The  vertical  motor  is  impracti¬ 
cable  for  a  cycle  in  that  it  creates  ex¬ 
cessive  vibration  when  driven  at  full 
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speed.  The  pedals  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  must  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
power.  A  single  rear  driving-wheel  is 
a  mistake,  and  greatly  lessens  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  machine.  The  firing  tubes 
should  be  replaced  by  electricity  to  avoid 
danger  from  the  overflow  of  petroleum 
spirit  from  the  carburator,  which  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  cannot  always 
be  prevented.  To  meet  these  conditions 
the  design  of  the  majority  of  the  motor 
cycles  on  the  market  will  have  to  be 
entirely  changed.” 


TWO  HUNDRED  MILES. 


Made  by  a.  Lady  Over  Mountain 
Roads  in  One  Day. 

Among  the  noted  women  riders  of 
this  country  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
is  Mrs.  A.  E.  Rinehart,  of  Denver, 
Col.  On  a  late  occasion  she  made  two 
“centuries”  in  one  day,  in  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  lime  of  15  hours  and  50  minutes 
and  over  mountain  roads.  On  this  trip 
Mrs.  Rinehart  started  at  2.15  A.  M. 
and  covered  the  first  100  miles  by  10.22 
A.  M.,  making  the  century  in  eight  hours 
and  seven  minutes.  After  taking  a  rest 
of  28  minutes  the  plucky  little  woman 
commenced  the  second  hundred  miles, 
having  two  men  as  pacemakers.  One 
of  these  was  her  husband,  but  he  soon 
found  the  pace  and  grades  too  much  for 
him,  and  fell  behind.  Mrs.  Rinehart 
returned  to  the  start  at  6.33,  making 
the  time  for  the  second  century  seven 
hours  and  43  minutes,  and  the  time  for 
the  200  miles  15  hours  and  50  minutes. 
Mr.  Rinehart  finished  two  hours  behind 
his  wife. 

The  double  century  was  a  marvelous 
ride,  being  a  feat  which  few  men  could 
accomplish,  and  is  conceded  by  sporting 
authorities  to  be  the  best  ride  ever  made 
by  a  woman.  Beyond  the  fact  of  moun¬ 
tain  roads,  where  fast  riding  was  peril¬ 
ous,  the  air  was  biting  cold. 

Mrs.  Rinehart,  who  has  been  riding 
over  a  year,  is  the  wife  of  a  well-known 
photographer  of  Denver.  She  is  of  me¬ 
dium  height,  with  a  handsome  face,  dark 
eyes  and  graceful  figure.  After  the  rid¬ 
ing  of  summer  her  face  is  now  tanned 
and  sunburned.  She  looks  the  picture 
of  robust  health  and  her  muscles  have 
become  hardened  like  an  athlete’s. 

Her  wheel  has  a  72-inch  gear.  When 
she  rides  about  the  city  of  Denver  she 
wears  a  short  divided  skirt  of  blue,  and 
a  sweater  of  blue  and  yellow  to  match, 
with  a  little  cap  pinned  to  her  luxuriant 
hair.  On  her  mountain  trips,  however, 
she  wears  knickerbockers.  Although 
athletic  and  vigorous  there  is  nothing 
masculine  about  Mrs.  Rinehart.  While 
she  unquestionably  stands  at  the  head 
of  women  road  riders  of  the  country, 
and  has  taken  mountain  runs  never  even 
attempted  by  men,  she  is  in  no  way  de¬ 
sirous  of  notoriety,  and  insists  that  she 
smashes  records  only  for  pleasure. 

Another  recent  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance  by  Mrs.  Rinehart  was  riding  1052 
miles  in  ten  consecutive  days.  All  the 
runs  were  in  good  time  and  merely  cost 
the  fair  rider  ten  pounds  in  weight,  not 


an  expensive  price  to  pay  for  such  note¬ 
worthy  performances. 


1000  MILES. 

A  Command  of  U.  S.  Troops  Covers 
One  Thousand  Miles  on  Bicycles. 

The  test  by  the  United  States  Army 
authorities  as  to  the  utility  of  the  bicycle 
for  army  work  has  been  brought  to  a 
successful  termination.  The  detail  of 
men  who  under  the  command  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Moss  have  been  cycling  fully  accou¬ 
tred  through  Montana,  covered  1000 
miles  and  wound  up  their  trip  in  good 
condition. 

The  result  of  the  march  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  even  to  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  bicycle,  Lieutenant  Moss  re¬ 
ported  that  both  soldiers  and  wheels  had 
stood  the  journey  remarkably  well.  The 
test  was  made  as  thoroughly  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  under  all  conditions;  they  had 
ridden  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  through 
mud,  sand  and  dust,  crossing  mountain 
ranges  and  fording  streams. 


Tlie  New  Guarantee. 

The  decision  last  week  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Cycle  Board  of 
Trade  to  cut  down  the  period  of  guaran¬ 
tee  on  wheels  from  one  year  to  six 
months  is  a  most  important  move  in  the 
bicycle  trade  week.  The  Directors  met 
in  New  York  City,  and  this  was  the 
agreement  they  signed:  “We  agree  with 

the  purchaser  of  each .  bicycle 

to  make  good,  by  repair  or  replacement 
when  delivered  at  our  factory,  transpor¬ 
tation  prepaid,  any  imperfection  or  de¬ 
fect  in  material  or  manufacture  of  such 
bicycle  not  caused  by  misuse  or  neglect; 
provided  that  the  factory  serial  number 
shall  be  on  such  bicycle  at  the  time  the 
claim  is  made,  and  that  all  imperfect 
or  defective  parts  shall  be  referred  to 
us  before  any  claim  for  reapair  or  re¬ 
placement  shall  be  allowed.  This  guar¬ 
antee  continues  for  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  sale  by  the  agent.” 
Speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Directors, 
R.  Lindsay  Coleman,  president  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  Western  Wheel  Works 
said:  “Six  months  is  long  enough  for 
any  defect  in  any  bicycle  to  manifest  it¬ 
self.  If  any  part  breaks  after  having, 
been  used  that  long  it  cannot  very  well 
be  due  to  an  imperfection.  Some  of 
the  Directors  wanted  to  abolish  the 
guarantee  while  others  argued  for  three 
months  from  the  sale  of  the  wheel  by 
the  agent.  Six  months  was  finally 
agreed  upon  as  being  an  equitable  guar¬ 
antee.  In  the  last  two  years  the  long 
guarantee  has  caused  the  companies 
much  annoyance  because  of  the  abuse  of 
the  privilege.” 


On  last  Wednesday  at  noon  Mr.  W.  A. 
Richwine,  the  popular  manager  of  the 
Eclipse  Bicycle  Company’s  branch  in 
Philadelphia,  was  married  to  Miss  Min¬ 
nie  E.  King.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  sister,  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Havens,  in  West  Philadelphia. 
After  the  ceremony  the  happy  couple 
left  for  an  extended  trip  through  New 
England.  On  their  return  they  will  re¬ 
side  in  West  Philadelphia. 


A  Phenomenon. 

Annie  Brain  is  perhaps  the  youngest 
trick  rider  in  the  world,  if  not  the  young¬ 
est  child  who  ever  rode  a  bicycle.  She 
is  3  years  old,  and  has  been  riding  for 
two  months.  Her  parents  live  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  where  her  father  is  in 
business.  The  wheel  she  rides  was  made 
to  order.  It  has  a  twelve-inch  frame, 
and  is  geared  to  thirty-sis.  The  wheels 
are  fourteen  inches  high,  and  the 
weight  is  less  than  ten  pounds.  The  tiny 
machine  is  silver  plated  and  cost  $200. 


Pointers. 

The  new  road  books  of  the  New  York 
Division,  L.  A.  W.,  will  be  out  in  a  few 
days. 

The  National  Assembly  of  the  L.  A. 
W.  for  1897  will  convene  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  on  February  8,  1S96. 


The  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  at  its  convention  in  Pittsburg,  de¬ 
clared  in  favor  of  bicycles  for  women, 
but  denounced  bloomers  and  scorchers. 

Inventors  of  bicycle  sundries  are  busy 
nowadays.  Many  of  the  inventors  are 
women  who  believe  that  the  cycling 
members  of  their  sex  have  hitherto  suf¬ 
fered  discomfort  and  inconvenience  from 
the  want  of  numerous  attachments  and 
contrivances  unthought  of  by  men. 

The  time  made  by  Amos  Hughes,  the 
Denver  amateur,  at  Pueblo,  Col.,  October 
3,  namely  one  mile  in  competition, 
unpaced,  in  2.06,  is  record  for  that  form 
of  competition.  Mr.  Hughes’  mount  is  a 
Rambler  racer,  fitted  with  G.  &  J.  racing 
tires — the  same  wheel  upon  which  he  made 
the  mile  which  will  without  much  doubt 
entitle  him  to  the  $1000  Rambler  which 
was  offered  by  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery 
Manufacturing  Co.  under  their  offer  No.  1. 


A  Seorclier’s  Soliloquy. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey; 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

When  folks  hear  me  rushing  on  they 
Are  pretty  dead  certain  to  scoot. 

Oh,  golly!  how  great  are  the  charms 
That  I  know  when  I  set  a  swift  pace! 
And  how  I  enjoy  breaking  arms. 

And  now  and  then  spoiling  a  face. 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Could  Xot  Stand  tlie  Strain. 

“Are  you  a  dead  heat?” 

At  the  harsh  words  the  cyclist  roused 
himself  and  opened  one  eye.  The  police¬ 
man,  bending  over  him,  went  on: 

“You  have  been  trying  to  travel  on  your 
face.” 

The  cyclist  opened  the  other  eye. 

“I  have,”  he  admitted.  “On  my  face  and 
one  elbow.  But  they  could  not  stand  the 
strain.” 

And  rising  weakly  to  his  feet  he  stag¬ 
gered  toward  the  nearest  drug  store,  hear¬ 
ing  the  fragments  of  his  wheel  with  him. — 
Wisconsin  Sentinel. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Trtnmph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Gentlemen I  take  great 

Eleasure  In  6tatlog  to  you  that  I 
ave  a  Stormer,  *96  wheel,  with 
G.  &.  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you*  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  have  had 
m  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had  no  occasion  to  puinp 
them  op  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  aay  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  not  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CLIPSHAM 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  ’$6. 

Office  oT,  the  John  Rhoads  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96: — Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: — Gentlemens— 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  you  ap¬ 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  ihlles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -  to-day  as  they  were 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
offiee  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  valve;  at 
least  I  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on. 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  it;  for 
I  con’d  not  think  of  running  It 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  hpr.  the  tires. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  “hit,”  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  it  proven 
to  him  that  all  yon  claim  is  true. 
I  am.  ’  '  -  Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  FRANKI.TN  RHOADS. 
Triumph  Valve  Company,  Phlla- 
telphla:— Gentlemen:— I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  font 
months.  In  which  time  V  have  not 
pumped  air  in  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  It*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  prals*  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith. 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia.  June  4.  *96. 


ltwillllotleak 


(Qhy  Suffer  Discomfort  cuith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatic  Tire. 


••••WHEN  THE*'" 


’97  Tiiumpn  Valve 

Is  at  yonr  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  «r  1896.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  forenjoyment  awheel  and  the  ’97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  apd  assist 
you  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 


WHY? 

BECAUSE: — It  Will  not  Leak.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  tire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  whee:.  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  too  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 


Sent  prs-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00- 

W|g,  for  He  small  sum  of  One  Dollar,  sailer  Iron  Leaig  Valves. 


TRIUnPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Pump  in  use  as  above  cut,  when  not  in  use  it 
drops  down  through  the  slit  in  saddle  and  fits 
nugly  in  saddle  post. 


WAKE  UP! 

SEE  THAT  PUMP. 


Don’t  break  your  back  getting  on  your  hands  and  knees,  and  blister 
your  fingers  when  you  can  inflate  your  tires  standing.  With  this  pump 
you  get  air  and  you  get  it  quickly,  having  the  pressure  of  a  foot  pump, 
with  more  power.  Always  with  you  but  never  in  evidence  except 
when  in  use.  Cannot  get  out  of  order.  Weight  4  oz.  Fits  in  seat 
post  snugly,  no  rattling. 

Words  of  praise  wherever  seen.  Model  on  exhibition  in  window.  Put 
on  any  wheel  with  hollow  seat  post  Price  $2  00. 

DIpIiO  &  KEIiSH, 

Jrame  Ipump  flfofg.  Co., 

N.  E.  Cor.  BROAD  &  SOUTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

ALL  REPAIR  SHOPS  WANTED  AS  AGENTS. 


Devotion. 


FOR  SAilE,  &G. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order 


YOUNG  FOLKS  MAKE  MONEY  and  buy  a 
wheel  by  selling  Bicycle  Stick  Pins.  Quick 
sellers  to  every  rider,  io  cts.  stamps  for  sample. 
Geo.  Butterworth,  manufactuier,  570  Elm  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn 


FOR  EXCHANGE— Will  exchange  fine  suburban 
property,  2^  acres,  at  station,  convenient  to 
Philadelphia,  equity  $20co.co,  for  bicycles,  any 
make  ’96  wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 
F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


FOR  SALE. — Champion  $15  Typewriters.  Six 
brand-new  Machines,  never  used,  $10.50  each. 
Morgan,  Rice  &  Co  ,  Springfield,  Mass. 

BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  P.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


OUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  60c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
streeet,  New  York. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Ornamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — 

Rational  Qeealeomania  Go. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phlla. 


pm  sib 

My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
np  to  shapely  forms. 


j.  w.  iwaflspiniiD, 

1421  Ridge  Av*.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  picket  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 


I  love  my  lady-love  full  well 
In  April’s  shine  and  bluster. 

And  likewise  in  the  fiercest  mood 
That  August  days  can  muster. 

I  love  her  when  her  tinkling  laugh 
Sounds  like  the  brook  which  splashes, 

Or  when  a  tear-drop  like  a  gem 
Hang.,  on  her  quivering  lashes. 

Though  fashions  strange  like  night  mares 
come. 

And  change  her  outward  seeming, 

A  sleeve  or  bustle  cannot  mar 
The  ido'  Of  my  dreaming. 

L’ENVOI. 

I  love  you  well,  my  lady-love, 

Despite  your  garbs  and  humors; 

But  every  rule  exceptions  has— 

I  love  you  not  in  bloomers. 

—Washington  Star. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrli 
That  Contain  Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense 
of  smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole 
system  when  entering  it  through  the 
mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should  never 
be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  repu¬ 
table  physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  possi¬ 
bly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo.  O..  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In 
buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  he_  sure  you 
get  Ihe  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Go.  Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 


Mrs.  Farmer— “Why  do  you  walk  the 
roads  in  this  aimless  manner,  year  in 
and  year  out?” 

Weary  Walker — “Because  I  ain’t  got 
no  bicycle. — ’’Indianapolis  Journal. 

More  than  100  bicycles'  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  Western  insane  asylum. 
The  sport  of  riding  is  said  greatly  to 
benefit  the  inmates. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  tri  1. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer Of  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  ou  poult  y 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  th  ee  persons 
intere  ted  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  il.us- 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578.  DEI  AWARE  C|TY,  DEL. 


Those  high  in  church  authority  in 
Paris  have  been  obliged  to  forbid  the 
young  priests  to  ride  th.e  bicycle.  Their 
long  garments  have  forced  the  youthful 
zealots  to  use  ladies’  wheels.  The  sight 


of  priests  riding  ladies’  wheels,  their  ec¬ 
clesiastical  petticoats  flapping  in  the 
breezes,  has  been  the  cause  of  too  much 
hilarity,  and  the  edict  that  they  must 
not  at  least  ride  ladies’  wheels  has  gone 
forth. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


49“Special  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 

Mord  Special  ior  '96 
WT®.  TWFORD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &.  Oxford  St*. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


IN-STOCK 
EVERYTHING  . 

YOU  NEED " 

t°  Build  or  Repair  * 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

■ 


TheWilliamJ.Haines  Co. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


NaTure  shows  her  superiority  over  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar. 
Stronger  than  any  metal  bar  ever  forged; 
better  than  any  other  wood  bar  ever 
produced.  Makers,  dealers  and  riders 
should  send  for  a  book  of  description. 
Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 

‘THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmpnship 
Fully  Guaranteed. 
Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 

The  wheels  we  rent  a" 
the  best — Clevelands,  1896 
models. 

Next  door  to  Park  Thea¬ 
tre,  wheels  checked  and 
cleaned  during  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Made  by 

IK  ROUGH!  IRON  NOVELTY  CO. 


50  N.  33rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Al*ont  Tires. 

Although  within  the  past  few  years  there 
have  been  many  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  bicycles  which  have  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  wheels,  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  riders,  there  have  been  but 
few  radical  changes  in  pneumatic  tires. 
It  is  therefore  with  interest  that  we  shall 
watch  the  progress  that  will  he  made  by 
L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston,  makers  of  the 
“Chase  tough  tread  tires.”  The  name  is 
descriptive  of  the  main  feature  of  the 


tire,  and  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  been 
justly  applied,  as  the  new  method  of  con¬ 
structing  the  tread  surfaces  makes  the 
Chase  tire  durable,  highly  resilient  and  al¬ 
most  non-puncturable. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  chances  of  punc¬ 
ture  are  reduced  75  per  cent.  This  is  a 
most  desirable  feature,  and  sure  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  rider  and  dealer 
alike. 

L.  Cv  Chase  &  Co.  have  branches  in 
many  of  the  large  cities,  and  being  ex¬ 
tensive  advertisers  of  a  meritorious  arti¬ 
cle  it  is  clearly  evident  that  thev  will  se¬ 
cure  a  large  amount  of  the  tire  business. 

Success  will  attend  the  makers  of  a  good, 


durable  and  easy  riding  tire  that  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  puncture,  and  a9  such  the  Chase 
bids  well  to  obtain  great  popularity. 


13,0GS  Cycles  Stolen  In  ’95. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L  A  W. 
Agents  wanted. 


* 
¥ 
¥ 


»  *************** 

l  White  Shirts 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 
~Wonder” 

~White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


¥ 

¥ 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


Weeks’  Pneumatic  Pad 

For  BICYCLE  HANDLE  BARS  is  a 

PERFECT  AIR  CUSHION  FOR  THE  HANDS . 


Will  positively  prevent  soreness  or  lameness  of  hands  and  arms  v 
patent  applied  for  can  be  attached  to  any  handle  by  anyone  at  any  desired  place  on 
the  bar  ;  can  be  used  either  with  or  without  ordinary  grips,  as  the  cushions  are  securely  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  hande  bar  by  flaps,  which  are  drawn  down  on  the  sides  and  laced  tightly  underneath. 
They  do  not  in  any  way  inte  fere  with  quick  acton  andaperf-ct  control  of  the  handle  bar  in 
steering.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Prices  and  discounts  on  application. 

Sample  by  mail,  Leather,  $1.00  Cloth,  75  cts. 

Address!  PNEUMATIC  PAD  CO. 

905  Boyce  Building,  112  Dearborn  ,  Chicago,  III. 


$100 


The  0HAMPION 

pLYER 

Bib  H)on  Ever  IRtbe  on  Del  vet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  o'  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


R  Cyeling  InformationBureau 


DO  YOU  M HNT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


TrustcuoFthy  Serviee  at  locu  prises;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  eaeh  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.oo;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  fo-  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  m  every  State  and 
Territory  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  f  1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


Commercial  Intelligence  Dept. 
Rooms  9,  10,  11,  is,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


Associated  Trade  and  Industrial 

.ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


Press, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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^MEiyCAN 


RIGHT 

YOU  SEND  US 

Twenty 
Five 
Cents 
and  we  . 

WILL  HAIL  YOU 

Six 

Samp'e 
Packages. 

FLEER’S  GURU-KOLA 

- - CHEWING  GUM - - 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  1Q7~»09  Chestnut  Street,  PHILA. 


What’ll  You  Have  ? 

GOOD  NICKEL  PLATING — or  the  kind  that  is  dull,  peels  off  and  rusts  ? 

REMEMBER,  WE  DO  THE  FORMER. 

ESHHEJWIfllSi  &  IllGHTflER, 

ST  VNDARD  PLATING  WORKS.  12th  and  Hamilton  Sts.,  Phila. 


keeps  the  stomach 


For 

Endurance, 

fluscle, 

Steady 

Nerve, 

and 

Good 

Digestion 


Her  Goal. 

He  used  to  live  in  peace,  but  now 
His  house  is  Ailed  with  roomers, 

His  wife  is  earning  money  for 
A  bike  and  pair  of  bloomers. 

—Buffalo  Express. 


Ease  of  Tire  Repair. 

Many  new  riders,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  are  unduly  nervous  over  the  fear 
of  puncturing  their  tires — the  old  riders 
never  give  the  matter  a  thought,  and 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  percentage 
of  punctures  to  miles  ridden  with  tires 
of  the  single  tube  variety  is  very  small, 
and  secondly  the  matter  of  a  repair  is 
so  simple  that  any  rider  of  average  in¬ 
telligence  can  g0'  through  the  necessary 
operation  and  avoid  the  disagreeable 
homeward  journey  afoot. 

For  over  two  years  the  writer  has 
used  Hartford  single  tube  tires  without 
mishap,  but  knowing  that  there  were 
others  not  so  fortunate  determined  to 
visit  a  repair  shop  and  see  if  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  doctoring  a  puncture  was  as 
difficult  as  pictured.  We  found  a  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  in  the  case  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe  nail  that  had  entered  the  tread  of 
the  tire  and  not  only  penetrated  the 
opposite  side,  but  had  entered  the  wood 
rim  at  least  half  an  inch.  In  this  case 
it  was  necessary  to  first  remove  the  tire 
after  extracting  the  nail  carefully  with 
a  pair  of  pliers.  This  was  done  by 
placing  it  in  an  over  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  almost  180  degrees.  Only  a  few 
minutes  were  necessary  to  soften  the 
shellac,  by  which  the  tire  is  attached, 
and  it  was  carefully  rolled  off  the  rim. 
The  horseshoe  nail  had  left  two-  ragged 
holes,  showing  the  frayed  ends  of  the 
fabric,  and  the  first  operation  consisted 
in  heating  a  blunt  probe  red  hot  in  a 
gas  burner  and  inserting  it  in  one  of 
the  apertures.  This  burned  the  hole 
clean  and  round  and  prevented  the  cut 
from  spreading,  as  one  sometimes  sees 
a  split  finger  nail  scored  with  a  knife. 
'Ike  tire  was  then  inverted  and  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  cement  was  squirted 
into  the  aperture. 

A  medium-sized  plug,  such  as  supplied 
with  the  Hartford  repair  kit,  was  then 
forced  in  with  a  small  pair  of  round 
pliers;  the  plug  was  pulled  out  and  left 
projecting  half  an  inch  beyond  the  tire; 
after  working  it  around  so  that  the  ce¬ 
ment  would  be  distributed  as  evenly  as 
possible  over  the  flange  of  the  rubber 
patch  the  tire  was  inflated  after  the 
other  puncture  had  been  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  When  thoroughly  set 
the  plug  was  cut  off  flush  with  the  tire 
and  was  then  ready  for  use. 

The  reader  who  has  picked  up  a  nail 
or  a  thorn  ten  miles  from  home  is  apt 
to  ask  how  this  benefits  him  without  an 
oven  and  a  gas  burner  and  all  the  ap¬ 
pliances?  If  you  have  your  repair  kit 
with  you  a  patch  can  be  inserted  with¬ 
out  burning  the  hole,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  allow  the  cement  to  set  before 
resuming  riding;  or,  a  piece  of  chewing 
gum  can  be  fastened  on  with  tire  tape, 
and  one  will  he  able  to  ride  home,  when 
a  permanent  repair  can  he  made  as 
above  described.  This  case  of  repair  is 
the  reason  why  Hartford  single  tube 
tires  are  so  popular,  and  why  they  are 
preferred  by  riders  of  experience  to  the 
double  tube  variety. 


Another  G.  O.  M.  In  Cycling. 

The  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing 
Co.  have  just  received  an  application  for 
a  gold  3000-mile  souvenir,  under  their  offer 
No.  6,  from  William  H.  Bentley,  a  gentle¬ 
man  over  61  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bentley 
resides  in  Grand  Meadow,  Minn.,  and  is 
an  enthusiastic  wheelman,  as  may  readily 
be  seen  in  the  record  he  has  made.  He 
recently  visited  the  Rambler  works  and 
showed  great  interest  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  wheel  he  likes  is  made.  These 
3000-mile  souvenir  applications  are  coming 
in  thick  and  fast,  and  in  contrast  to  the 


one  above  mentioned  is  one  received  from 
a  youth  14  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Y.  S.  Wool- 
ley,  of  Chicago  and  Miss  Minnie  C.  Smith, 
of  Norristown,  Pa.,  have  likewise  com¬ 
pleted  the  required  mileage  and  have  made 
application  for  souvenirs. 


In  Winter. 

These  are  the  mornings  when  to  kindle  fire 
Doth  rudely  wake  the  husband’s  deepest 
ire, 

When  in  hare  feet  he  steppeth  on  a  tack, 
Or  chopping  kindling  hits  his  thumb  a 
crack. 

He  waiteth  not  to  gird  himself  aright, 

But  launches  forth  to  build  the  fire  so 
bright ; 

He  catches  cold  and  doth  his  toelets  freeze, 
Then  rushes  back  and  gives  his  wife  a 
breeze. 

He  then  gets  hoarse  and  seeks  to  clear  his 
throat 

With  some  vile  nostrum  not  at  all  re¬ 
mote, 

Which  makes  him  worse,  for  much  the 
better  plan 

Would  be  to  chew  White’s  famous 
YUCATAN. 


Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly. 

Frank  Leslie’s  popular  Monthly  comes  to 
hand  more  popular  than  ever  for  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  has  for  special  features  an  in¬ 
teresting  sketch  of  Yale  University  by 
George  Henry  Nettleton.  An  article  on 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Richmond  during 
the  war,  by  Sally  Nelson  Robins  and  an 
interesting  description  of  Madagascar  and 
its  people  by  Mary  Titcomb. 


Those  who  think  that  the  Irvington- 
Millburn  road  race  will  not  be  held  over 
the  Springfield  road  next  May,  owing  to 
the  building  of  the  lines  of  a  traction 
company  along  the  road,  can  discard  all 
such  belief,  as  the  tracks  will  run  along 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  not  on  the  ma¬ 
cadam. 


Bicycle  Stolen. 

Mr.  George  B.  Baynes,  of  Woodstown, 
N.  J.,  writes  that  he  had  a  bicycle  stolen 
from  back  of  grandstand  at  Tioga  during 
the  races  last  Saturday,  the  3d  inst.,  de¬ 


scribed  as  follows:  1896  Spalding,  23  inch 
frame,  1%  inch  Palmer  tires,  ramshorn 
handles,  rat  trap  pedals,  T  post  Spalding 
saddle,  No.  56933,  in  good  condition.  In¬ 
formation  should  he  sent  to  Mr.  George  B. 
Baynes,  'Woodstown,  N.  J. 


For  exchange  . . . 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2^ 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000  00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 

P.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 
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SMITH’S  IDEAL  BOOT 


For  Lady  Cyclists. 


Leggings  and  shoe  all 
in  one.  Comfortable, 
light  in  weight,  neat, 
pretty,  glove  fitting, 
first  class  goods,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Any  height  you  wish 
14  to  18  inches,  black, 
tan  and  brown. 

Price  four  (4)  to  seven 
(7  Dollars. 


Made  to  Order  Only 

For  the  convenience 
of  our  friends  we  have 
added  a  department 
for  the  repair  of  Mens 
Bicycle  Shoes. 

Half  Soleing  and 
Heeling  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  ‘"Smith’s  Elec¬ 
tric  Sole”  for  the  Rat 
Trap  pedal,  $1.00  to 

$1,25 


n.  A.  SniTH  &  SON, 


Manufacturer  of  Bicycle,  Qymnasium  and 
Outing  Shoes, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Phila. 


(Jonnecttcut  (5^iteral 
Ifttsturmtce 
(Tompanu, 

■  .  .  Of  •  ■  •  H  APTFopn 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  Q.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


ANTAL-MIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  N 
Cubebs  or  Injections  and  (A\IDV 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS  vTy 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  aJl  druggists. 


Get  your  hooks  in... 


The  “  Quaker  City”  i  %  inch  Tubing, 

Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  $45 

The  “Pennsylvania”  and  i}£  inch 

Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  -  -  $50 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade,  -  $85  &  $100 

H 

PENN  ^ICyCbE  CO/WPANy. 

H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest.  -  10/10  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Cement! 


Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States, 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  np  goods  under  your  own 
label  If  quantity  warrants. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE, 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 


manuiaeturer 

and  <Jobbet*  in 


Sundries 


( American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  <  M.  &  M.  Burning  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp. 


Hltohooek  Specialty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


— GAMELAND — 


the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
— hot  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 


GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


<«kAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA> 

* 
* 
* 
► 
► 

QUICKLY  8ECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights  £ 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description  ^ 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT-  j* 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years*  experience.  P 
Highest  references.  Send  ns  model,  sketch  or  Photo.  ► 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report  ► 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE  > 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When  > 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with-  ^ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of  ^ 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon  ^ 
j  request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book  ^ 
^  published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE.  ^ 

1h.  B.  WILLSON  &.  CO  ,  patent  Solicitors,  £ 
^  be  Droit  Bldg,  WASHI  NGTON,  D.  C.  ^ 
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uncturine 


...fllflKE  YOUR  OWfl 

...SAVE  mONEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market 


FORHULA,  50  CENTS. 
Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 


Every  rider  needs  it. 

Address  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  Falls,  fi-  Y.,  U.  S.  A 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


^  BOCK’S  QUICK  REPAIR  YflLYE  ^ 


PaTtH  1  Vi-W.-IING. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  paid,  12  cents. 

n.  v;.  BUG^,  82  Nassau  St.,  Ji.  Y. 


...for  Men... 


Fall  Bicycle  Suits 


— beautiful  styles  in  excellent  cloths  have  iust  been  placed  on  sale  at  three  prices  that  cannot  be  equalled 
elsewhere,  viz ; 

$3-75,  $5-00  and  $6.50. 

The  suits  are  sewed  throughout  with  silk  and  are  perfect  in  fit.  The  bloomers  have  two  hip,  two 
side  and  two  watch  pockets  and  are  reinforced.  The  coats  have  four  patch  pockets,  buttoned,  and  the 
seams  are  piped. 

Samples  of  cloths  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Money  refunded  if  suits  are  not  satisfactory. 

In  ordering  suits,  send  chest  and  waist  measure. 

Golf  Bicycle  Hose — 

50  cents  to  $2.50,  per  pair, 

Turtle  Neck  Sweaters — 

Men’s,  $2.50  and  $3.75; 

Boys’,  $ 2.00  and  $2.50. 


Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


TO  BICYCLE  RIDERS 


{Ue  make  ear  Cube 


- OF - 

FIFTY 

CARBON 

STEEL 


Bzeause  a  Tube  like  this  of  Is  just  as  strong  as  a  Tube  like  this  of 

Weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


while  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.” 

For  the  theory  ask  any  competent  metallurgist. 

For  the  condition:  Hundreds  of  tons  of  “Fifty  Carbon”  Tube  have  been  brazed  under  our  observation.  We  have  record 
of  75,000  bicycles  assembled  wholly  or  in  part  from  our  tube.  Not  one  defective  tube  broken  in  service  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  “Fifty  Carbon.” 

No  bicycle  can  be  first  grade  unless  it  is  made  of  first  grade  material.  The  best  tubing  makes  the  best  bicycles. 

For  both  theory  and  condition,  see  diagram.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE.POPE  TUBE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  18.  Philadelphia,  October  30,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


Polly; _ “Dear  me  Daisy,  I  cannot  understand  why  that  Miss  Smith  is  so  down  on  us  poor  girls  for  riding  bicycles. 

Daisy  Up-To-Date-— “I  know  Polly,  she  has  never  ridden  a  Rambler  Bicycle  with  G.  &  J.  tires,  she  is  behind  the  times.” 


LECTURE 


S  OCLQCK 
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L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO., 

129  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


DIFFERS  rom  all  other  single  tube  tires  in  the  method  ot 
building  up  the  “tread”,  or  travelling  surface  to  prevent 
puncture. 

The  outside  is  coated  with  Para  rubber  made  thicker  at  the  tread  where  two 
extra  strips  of  duck  are  introduced,  prepared  with  a  compound  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  puncture,  but  is  in  itself  of  a  very  3Tielding  and  resilient 
character.  This  construction  is  conceded  to  make  the  most  durable  and  easy 
riding  pneumatic  tire.  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 


NEW  YORK,  338  Broadway. 


CHICAGO,  192  Van  Buren  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1022  Arch  St. 


...THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 

WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 


Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 

__ - CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Double  Lens,  price  $5.00. 


SHHRPLESS  5  WHTTS,  Mhkers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
•  Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

133a  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscrlpton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  *11  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyoling,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  October  30,  1896. 


DRESS  SENSIBLY. 

The  ideal  season  of  the  year  for  com¬ 
fortable  cycling  is  with  us.  Although  a 
little  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  clothing  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  on  account  of  the  change  from 
warm  to  cool  weather,  still,  although  the 
danger  of  taking  cold  is  always  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  if  due  caution  is  observed  it  is 
not  a  probability.  The  light  garments  in 
use  during  the  summer  months  for  ex¬ 
ercise  awheel  should  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  pleasures  of  cycling  should  be  en¬ 
tered  into  during  the  end  of  October  and 
the  whole  of  November  and  early  part 
of  December,  with  a  due  regard  for 
what  is  seasonable  and  sensible  in  the 
way  of  warm  clothing.  All  wool  clothing 
is  the  most  desirable  kind  of  wear  for 
this  particular  season,  and  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  that  for  any  season,  and  if  the 
full  measure  of  enjoyment  is  to  be  got¬ 
ten  out  of  the  fall  and  early  winter  rid¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  year  a  proper  regard 
for  suitable  underclothing,  stockings  and 
heavier  shoes  should  be  cultivated  by  the 
owner  and  rider  of  a  bicycle.  This  is  as 
true  for  men  as  well  as  for  women,  and 


the  ability  to  clothe  oneself  sensibly,  and 
fortably  and  at  the  same  time  econ¬ 
omically,  is  now,  thanks  to  the  extreme 
popularity  of  bicycle  riding,  extremely 
easy.  Not  only  the  bicycle  houses  proper, 
but  nearly  all  the  dry  goods  houses  and 
tailoring  establishments  carry  a  full  line 
of  cycling  habiliments,  and  evidently  find 
the  trade  in  such  garments  extremely 
profitable.  There  is  therefore  little  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  cycler  of  to-day  who  cannot 
dress  neatly,  economically  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  even 
in  accordance  with  the  rulings  of  current 
fads  and  fashions. 

*  *  * 

A  gentleman  of  Indianapolis  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  European  cy¬ 
cling  trip  says:  “The  cycler’s  tour  of 
rural  England  has  many  advantages 
over  the  itinerary  of  the  globe  trotter. 
We  get  more  of  the  picturesque  panor¬ 
ama  of  hill  and  dale  of  beautiful  cot¬ 
tages  with  gardens  all  abloom,  and 
come  in  contact  with  more  of  the  real 
people,  the  unadulterated  natives,  than 
we  could  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Then 
there  are  the  wayside  inns,  which  the 
bicycling  patronage  has  almost  brought 
back  to  their  former  glory.  The  office 
of  these  inns  is  the  bar,  and  the  bloom¬ 
ing  barmaid  is  the  clerk.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  natives  from  the  coun¬ 
tryside  gather  at  the  inn  to  drink  beer 
and  ale  and  wisely  discuss  matters  of 
church  and  state. 

•  *  • 

A  GREAT  BOOK. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  American 
Cycle  Trade  has  had  at  its  disposal  and 
placed  its  seal  of  approval  upon  one  of 
the  best  directories  at  the  disposal  of 
any  business  or  trade  in  this  country. 
We  refer  to  the  now  standard  directory 
of  the  trade  in  this  country,  “Artman’s 
Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.”  The  1897  edition 
of  this  valuable  work  is  promised  earlier 
for  the  coming  season  than  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  appeared  and  as  it  will  be  mater¬ 
ially  enlarged  and  improved  without  any 
increase  in  price,  it  will  necessarily  have 
a  wider  use  and  a  warmer  welcome 
than  ever.  Many  firms  are  ordering  a 
large  number  of  copies  ahead  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  their  traveling  salesmen 
and  agents.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one 
and  worth  10  times  over  the  price  asked 
for  it  and  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  who  issue  it, 
have  in  its  compilation  done  the  trade 
a  service  which  demands  hearty  support. 

*  *  * 

A  BAD  PRACTICE. 

Several  accidents  to  cyclers  have  re¬ 
sulted  of  late  years  from  the  practice 
of  riding  in  the  space  between  car  tracks 
on  streets  where  there  is  a  double  line 
of  rails.  Also  a  large  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  have  occurred  from  the  habit  of 
riding  between  the  rails  where  there  is 
but  one  line  laid  on  a  thoroughfare.  No 
matter  how  much  better  the  surface 
of  the  roadway  may  be  between  the 
rails  of  a  trolley  line  the  practice  of 


riding  there  should  be  decried,  and  if 
riders  have  but  little  regard  for  their 
own  lives  or  limbs,  the  community  is 
entitled  to  protection  from  the  shock 
of  such  fearful  accidents  as  have  re¬ 
cently  been  recorded. 

Legislation  cannot  very  well  be 
brought  into  play  to  protect  people 
against  their  own  criminal  carelessness 
or  recklessness,  but  much  can  be  done 
by  sensible  and  thinking  people  frowning 
down  upon  and  endeavoring  as  much 
by  good  example  as  anything  else  to 
correct  an  evil  which  should  not  exist. 

•  •  * 

In  France  a  great  many  cyclers  wear 
when  riding  in  the  evening  hours  a  light¬ 
ed  lantern  fastened  in  the  buttonhole  of 
their  coat.  In  shape  it  resembles  the 
lantern  a  farmer  would  use  to  light  his 
way  out  to  the  barn  on  a  dark  night.  If 
is  made  of  tin,  with  glass  slides,  and 
opens  at  the  back.  Inside  is  the  tiny 
oil-can,  with  its  very  small  wick.  The 
lantern  is  made  with  an  attachment  at 
the  back,  so  it  may  be  fastened  in  the 
buttonhole  or  at  the  belt.  It  costs  but 
15  cents. 

*  *  • 

SIGN  POSTS  WANTED. 

The  necessity  for  sign  boards  and  guide 
posts  on  the  public  roads  is  becoming 
more  and  more  recognized  as  the  use 
of  the  bicycle  increases,  and  as  more 
and  more  people  find  themselves  travel¬ 
ing  round  the  country  awheel.  The 
State  of  New  York  is  setting  a  good 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
this  respect,  by  taking  action  through 
the  New  York  Division,  L.  A.  W.,  to¬ 
ward  placing  signboards  on  the  roads 
throughout  the  Empire  State  which  will 
show  the  distances  between  villages  and 
all  their  names.  These  guide  posts  are 
to  be  placed  at  cross  roads,  mounted  on 
13-foot  locust  posts,  and  are  expected 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  wheelmen  and 
to  the  traveling  public.  Th  total  num¬ 
ber  throughout  New  York  State  will 
reach  several  thousands.  The  signs  are 
to  be  constructed  of  metal  and  have  a 
dark  blue  background  on  which  will  be 
raised  letters  of  yellow. 

What  the  State  of  New  York  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  could  be  done  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  by  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  as  the  total  membership  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  is  now  over  70,000  it  is  easily 
seen  what  a  large  constituency  would 
be  benefited  by  such  action. 

*  *  * 

About  Stockings. 

Stockings  should  never  be  too  thick  in 
the  legs,  though  fairly  stout  feet  are  a 
distinct  advantage.  The  keeping  up  of 
the  stocking  is  often  a  problem,  and 
much  damage  is  done  by  too  tight  gar¬ 
tering.  A  tight  garter  is  certain  sooner 
or  later  to  cause  trouble,  and  is  a  fertile 
producer  of  varicose  veins,  so  that  the 
matter  is  one  which  calls  for  attention. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  wide 
garter  with  a  small  pressure  is  really 
quite  as  effective  as  a  narrow  one  made 
very  tight. 
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GOOD  MOTOR  CYCLES. 

A  Race  from  Pnria  to  Marseille* 
Shows  Some  Practical  Results. 

While  petroleum-driven  bicycles  and 
tricycles  have  not  proven  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  success,  as  evidenced  by  the  re¬ 
cent  competition  in  a  road  race  from 
Paris  to  Mantes,  the  larger  vehicles 
known  popularly  as  horseless  carriages 
did  extremely  well  in  another  race  from 
Paris  to  Marseilles  and  back.  In  this 
race  many  interesting  things  have  been 
learned  about  such  machines  and  their 
practicability.  Levassor  &  Eauharcf 
were  the  makers  of  the  three  winning 
vehicles.  The  first,  a  small  four-seated 
wagonette,  did  the  run  in  60  hours  and 
32  minutes;  the  second,  being  the  same 
style  of  carriage,  in  68  hours  and  11 
minutes,  and  the  third  in  70  hours  and 
55  minutes.  This  means  an  average  rate 
of  about  16  miles  an  hour  on  a  journey 
of  1129  miles.  The  distance  was  achiev¬ 
ed  in  ten  days  with  rests  during  the 
nights. 

Every  liberty  had  been  given  to  the 
competitors  for  repairing  their  engines  on 
the  road.  They  took  with  them  such  sup¬ 
plementary  pieces  of  machinery  as  they 
chose.  Time  spent  in  repairs  was  count¬ 
ed  as  time  spent  in  traveling.  Independ¬ 
ent  of  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
allotted  to  each  driver  for  the  necessary 
cares  to  be  given  his  machine. 

Forty-two  carriages  and  motocycles  left 
Paris.  Owing  to  accidents  met  on  the 
road,  and  a  severe  gale  on  the  second  day 
out  a  little  less  than  half  of  that  num¬ 
ber  accomplished  the  -whole  journey. 
Steam  motors  did  not  show  favorably 
beside  the  petroleum  motors.  Some  of 
them,  Count  de  Dion’s  steam  vehicle  for 
instance,  did  for  a  time  splendid  things 
in  speed.  It  climbed  hills  at  a  speed 
which  locomotives  on  rails  could  not 
equal. 

Two  types  of  light  motocycles  at¬ 
tracted  special  attention  in  this  race. 
The  first  is  the  conveyance  invented  by 
M.  Bollee,  a  young  man  whom  his  ad¬ 
mirers  have  already  christened  “the 
French  Edison.”  M.  Bollee  is  just  27, 
and  the  number  of  his  useful  inventions 
equals  that  of  his  years.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  one  met  him  in  every  part 
of  Paris,  much  at  home  on  his  new 
“voiturette.  A  carriage  it  is,  although 
at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  to  be  one. 
He  made  it  with  two  comfortable  seats, 
one  before  the  other.  The  coupled 
wheels  come  first,  and  between  them  is 
a  seat.  The  third  wheel,  which  is  “mo¬ 
bile,”  follows.  Before  it  is  the  second 
seat,  in  which  sits  the  conductor. 

The  motor  is  of  two-horse  power.  It 
is  operated  with  gas.  It  does  not 
weight  more  than  380  pounds. 

Another  type  of  motoeycle  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  two  men— one  of  whom  has 
been  from  the  first  hour  an  advocate  of 
horseless  carriages — Count  de  Dion.  The 
other  is  named  Bouton.  Their  bicycle 
looks  frail.  It  is  simple  in  construction. 
It  consists  mainly  of  a  petroleum  can, 
a  diminutive  motor,  an  accumulator  and 
three  wheels.  With  that  the  traveler 


makes,  without  difficulty,  eighteen  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour.  The  originality  of 
this  motor  is  the  system  of  electricity 
used  for  exploding,  so  to  say,  the  mix¬ 
ture  used  as  motive  power. 

The  race  has  not  offered  a  proper  op¬ 
portunity  for  comparing  together  the 
Bollee  and  the  Dion-Bouton  systems. 
M.  Bollee  came  first  at  the  first  halt,  but 
later,  before  the  hurricane  struck  the 
travelers,  his  machine  could  make  no 
progress,  while  the  Dion-Bouton  tricycles 
passed  through  the  tornado  at  a  good 
pace.  A  race  between  these  two  ma¬ 
chines  alone  will  tell  their  comparative 
merits.  The  builder  who  would  combine 
the  good  there  is  in  each  would  nearly 
solve  the  great  problem  of  “the  moto- 
cycle  for  millions.” 

While  in  1894  we  could  not  count  over 
the  whole  of  France  more  than  fifty 
horseless  carriages  and  a  little  more  than 
twice  that  number  in  1895,  the  summer 
of  1896  saw  it  increased  to  above  1000. 
This  figure  does  not  include  light  tri¬ 
cycles  of  the  order  described  above. 


The  Lazy  Cycler. 

The  New  York  Observer  remarks  that 
it  was  a  funny  remark  of  the  Indian 
who  somewhere  out  West  saw  a  bicy¬ 
clist  wheeling  by:  “Ugh!  Heap  lazy 
man!  Sits  down  toi  walk!”  More  peo¬ 
ple  than  ride  the  bicycle,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  come  under  the  head  of  lazy  in¬ 
dividuals  who  “sit  down  toi  wolk.” 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  having  some 
employments  made  too  easy  for  one.  It 
is  all  right  for  a  man  to*  sit  down  to 
walk  on  a  wheel  every  now  and  then,  if 
only  he  rises  up  to  run  the  serious  race 
of  life  with  renewed  energy  at  other 
times. 


Chicago  a  Cycling  Centre. 

Referring  to  the  popularity  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle  in  Chicago  and  the  facilities  which 
the  topography  of  that  city  offers  for  cy¬ 
cling  pleasures  Forest  and  Stream  says: 
“The  vogue  of  the  wheel  in  Chicago  is 
entirely  a  natural  affair.  It  is  a  natural 
wheeling  town,  and  has  about  it  a  na¬ 
tural  wheeling  country.  Chicago  does 
not  lie  upon  a  long  and  narrow  island,  as 
does  the  great  city  of  New  York,  but 
has  room  to  spread  in  every  direction,  so 
that  the  congestion  of  traffic  will  never 
be  so  intense  as  in  New  York.  The 
wheelman  of  the  latter  city  has  a  ser¬ 
ious  time  ahead  of  him  when  he  under¬ 
takes  a  spin  out  into  the  country,  and 
the  wheelman  of  many  smaller  cities  has 
a  still  more  serious  time.  The  crowded 
city  streets  are  no  place  to  ride,  and 
that  city  is  most,  fortunate,  from  a 
wheeling  standpoint,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  rider  to  get  out  upon 
the  boulevards  and  roads  with  the  least 
loss  of  time. 


Mrs.  Cooke — “Do  I  make  faces  when 
on  my  wheel?” 

Mr.  Cooke — “Yes,  dear;  but  they’re  not 
like  the  faces  my  mother  used  to  make.” 
—Yonkers  Statesman. 


HILL  CLIMBING. 


Knack  Fully  as  Much  as  Physical 

Strength^  Required  to  Surmount 

Grades. 

Among  the  many  accomplishments 
which  denote  the  good  cycler  that  of  hill 
climbing  is  one  of  the  most  to  be  desired. 
To  be  a  good  hill  climber  does  not  so 
much  demand  the  possession  upon  the 
part  of  the  rider  of  great  muscle  and  an 
abundance  of  wind,  as  it  does  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tact  in  the  handling  of  his 
mount,  and  the  determination  to  make 
those  characteristics  tell  after  they  have 
been  acquired.  A  certain  amount  of  phy¬ 
sical  strength  is  of  course  required  with¬ 
out  the  possession  of  which  the  would-be 
hill  climber  is  of  course  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  as  compared  with  those  who  have  a 
fair  muscular  development,  but  as  before 
stated  physical  strength  does  not  count 
for  everything  in  the  climbing  of  hills  on 
the  bicycle.  Knack  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  successful  negotiation  of  up¬ 
grades.  One  of  the  vital  requirements 
of  the  hill  climber  .is  to  bring  his  centre 
of  gravity  over  the  falling  pedal.  In 
these  days  of  exceedingly  rapid  pedaling 
racing  men  are  not  nearly  so  attentive 
to  ankle  action  as  formerly,  but  the  hill 
climber  must  be,  since  without  it  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  stop  when  the  pedals  come  to 
the  dead  centre.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  on  a  hill  there  is  no  momen¬ 
tum,  and  the  machine  will  only  run  just 
as  far  as  you  can  shove  it.  Therefore, 
as  the  pedal  rises  the  heel  must  be 
dropped  and  a  forward  push  made,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  little  pull  at  the  handles;  a 
pull  which  drives  the  rider  forward  and 
downward,  so  that  his  centre  of  gravity 
is  kept  exactly  over  the  moving  crank. 
Only  experience  can  gauge  how  for  for¬ 
ward  one  must  lean  to  do  this.  If  the 
saddle  is  pitched  well  over  the  cranks, 
very  little  leaning  down  is  required,  but 
then  the  forward  thrust  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  stroke  becomes  correspond¬ 
ingly  difficult.  Generally  speaking,  the 
extreme  back  of  the  saddle  should  be 
about  11  inches  behind  a  plumb  line 
dropped  through  the  crank  axle,  and  the 
handles  seven  inches  in  front  and  about 
level  with  the  saddle.  To  have  them 
very  far  forward  or  low  down  is  the 
stamp  of  a  novice,  and  will  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  the  rider  being  dragged  out  of  his 
saddle  in  pulling  on  them,  his  centre  of 
gravity  thrown  in  advance  of  instead  of 
over  his  pedal,  and  he  himself  unable  to 
sit  upright  for  a  rest  when  fatigued. 
Change  of  position  from  time  to  time  is 
essential  on  a  long  hill  or  the  rider  will 
become  exhausted. 

Together  with  the  matter  of  reach  from 
saddle  to  pedal,  when  the  latter  is  at  its 
lowest  point  the  handling  of  the  foot  and 
ankle  must  be  looked  to  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  become  proficient  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  hill  climbing. 


“We’ve  got  to  admit  that  the  bicycle 
has  come  to  stay;  that’s  certain.” 

“Well,  that  depends  on  whether  you 
get  it  for  cash  or  on  installments.”— 
Roxbury  Gazette. 


NEW  YORK  AWAKE. 
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Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Koch  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  ofthe  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  makes 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 


The  City  of  New  York  Knows  What 
the  Bicycle  is  and  Helps  it  Along1. 

The  City  of  New  York  is  acting  more 
liberally  by  her  cycling  citizens  than  is 
perhaps  any  other  city  in  the  country,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that,  in  the  world. 
Good  for  “Gotham,”  may  she  live  long 
and  prosper,  and  may  all  her  cycling 
sons  and  daughters  stick  by  her  through 
thick  and  thin.  Last  week  Mayor  Strong 
signed  the  Western  Boulebard  bicycle 
ordinance,  and  by  so  doing  gave  much 
cause  for  rejoicing  to  the  200,000  bicycle 
riders  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  to  detail  an  extra  force  of  po¬ 
licemen  along  the  Boulevard  to  see  that 
the  ordinance  is  enforced.  The  ordi¬ 
nance,  which  goes  into  effect  at  once,  is 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Except  when  going  or  com¬ 
ing  directly  froni  or  to  their  place  of  de¬ 
parture  or  destination  on  said  Boulevard, 
and  except  when  actually  passing  an¬ 
other  vehicle  or  an  obstacle,  all  trucks, 
express  wagons,  vans  and  business 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  shall  keep  in  single 
line  upon  their  extreme  right  of  the 
Western  Boulevard  at  all  points  between 
Fifty-ninth  street  and  Manhattan  street. 

Section  2.  Except  when  going  or  com¬ 
ing  directly  from  or  to  their  place  of  de¬ 
parture  or  destination  on  said  Boulevard, 
and  except  when  actually  passing  an  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  roadway,  all  bicycles  and 
passenger  vehicles  shall  use  only  those 
portions  of  the  Western  Boulevard  be- 
twen  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Manhattan 
street  not  set  apart  in  section  1  thereof 
for  the  use  of  the  vehicles  therein  men¬ 
tioned;  and  all  bicycles  and  passenger 
vehicles  shall  keep  to  the  right  of  those 
portions  of  said  Boulevard  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  allotted  for  their  use. 

Section  3.  This  ordinance  shall  take 
effect  immediately,  and  any  person 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  thereof 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5  for  each  of¬ 
fense. 

Let  the  other  big  cities  throughout  the 
country  follow  the  example  of  New  York 
and  do  the  right  thing  by  their  cycling 
citzens. 


Foreign  Fact  and  Fancy. 

Among  the  numerous  wedding  gifts 
of  the  Princess  Helen  of  Montenegro  is 
a  splendid  bicycle,  which  'he  Queen  of 
Italy  bas  ordered  from  a  firm  in  Milan 
to  present  to  her  future  daughter-in-law. 
The  Princess  is  •  an  ardent  and  accom¬ 
plished  cyclist. 

Along  many  of  the  roads  in  Europe, 
at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  are  small  piles  of  crushed 
stone  three  or  four  feet  high,  which  is 
placed  there  for  use  in  repairing  any 
part  of  the  road.  Women  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  repairing  the  roads;  each  has  a  sec¬ 
tion  assigned  to  her,  which  she  must 
keep  in  perfect  condition.  At  the  top 
of  every  hill  there  is  a  post  on  which 
is  painted  the  picture  of  a  shoe,  as  a 
signal  for  the  rider  or  driver  to  use  his 


brake. 

Cycling  has  become  extremely  popular 
throughout  all  the  European  continent. 
In  Paris,  in  Vienna  and  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  the  world  seems  literally  to  be  “on 
the  go,”  and  even  Madrid  can  boast  of 
one  of  the  best  cycling  clubs  in  Europe. 

English  wheelmen  are  asking  in  de¬ 
spairing  tones  when  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  Great  Britain  are  going  to 
treat  them  in  the  matter  of  bicycle 
transportation  as  well  as  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  American  roads  treat  their  cy¬ 
cling  patrons.  The  British  companies 
charge  almost  an  extra  fare  for  carry¬ 
ing  awheel,  and  insist  on  a  release  from 
all  responsibility  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  machine,  even  if  it  is  the  result 
of  an  employe’s  carelessness  or  malice. 


FOR  ROAD  BUILDERS. 


A  Suggestion  Which  May  Mean 
Much  to  Makers  of  Roads. 

A  Rhode  Island  farmer  is  said  to  have 
furnished  a  very  satisfactory  experiment 
in  road  building  which  has  the  advantage 
of  not  being  very  expensive.  It  has  been 
given  a  trial  for  several  years  and  was 
found  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  places 
where  the  travel  is  not  very  heavy.  It  is 
said  that  it  can  be  constructed  for  from 
$3  to  $5  per  rod,  and  common  field  stone 
can  be  used  advantageously.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  the  new  method  con¬ 
sists  of  laying  of  large  stones  from  eight 
inches  in  diameter  to  the  size  of  a  bushel 
basket,  according  to  the  heaviness  of 
travel  on  the  road,  placed  in  tranverse 
rows  through  the  foundation,  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  manner  as  the  rows  of 
ties  are  placed  on  a  railroad.  These 
stones  are  nearly  flush  with  the  surface. 
Between  them  is  a  bed  of  smaller  stones 
capped  with  a  gravel  surface.  By  the 
simple  device  of  the  transverse  sections 
of  large  stones  it  is  claimed  that  they 
serve  as  supporting  walls,  inclosing  the 
stone  and  gravel  between  them  and  pre¬ 


venting  the  shifting  that  renders  a  road 
bed  uneven. 


Keep  Your  Tire  Inflated. 

Don’t  let  the  air  out  of  a  tire  that  is 
not  in  use  “to  save  it.”  Tires  are  much 
better  off  when  standing  if  well  inflated. 
Generally  speaking,  a  small  tire  requires 
more  pressure  than  a  large  one  if  it  is 
to  carry  the  same  weight,  and  a  given 
tire  requires  more  pressure  in  proportion 
as  the  rider  is  heavy.  A  tire  should  al¬ 
ways  contain  enough  ah-  to  keep  its  rim 
from  the  ground.  If  in  riding  you  feel 
the  slightest  jar  as  your  wheel  runs  over 
ordinary  obstacles  it  is  because  there  is 
not  sufficient  air  pressure.  There  is  no 
danger  of  bursting  a  the,  as  many  riders 
seem  to  fear,  when  the  small  hand  pump 
is  used,  and  even  with  the  best  foot  pump 
only  the  very  weakest  tires  could  be 
bursted.  An  extensive  observation  has 
found  a  great  many  tires  which  were 
very  much  too  soft,  while  one  is  rarely 
found  too  hard. 


Worst  Kind  of  Bicycle  Fever. 

“Mr.  Starr,”  said  the  manager,  “you 
positively  must  give  up  letting  your  mind 
dwell  so  much  on  your  bicycle.” 

“Eh!  Why?”  asked  the  tragedian. 

“Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  but 
in  the  third  act,  where  you  should  have 
cried:  ‘Ye  gods,  I  am  stabbed,’  you 
shouted :  ‘I  am  punctured.’  ’  ’-Tit-Bits. 


Evidently  Ramblers  and  G.  &  J.  tires 
are  well  thought  of  in  Europe.  As  a 
frontispiece  to  one  of  their  recent  is¬ 
sues  the  Scottish  Cyclist  publishes  a 
half-tone  reproduction  of  the  team  which 
recently  won  the  S.  O.  U.  challenge 
trophy,  they  being  members  of  the  For¬ 
farshire  C.  O.  The  picture  also  shows 
the  handsome  trophy  which  was  won. 
The  only  bicycle  shown  in  the  picture 
was  a  Rambler. 
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My  Wheel  and  I. 

My  wheel  and  I  have  jolly  times, 

As  o’er  smooth  roads  we  fly; 

Mile  upon  mile  without  a  care, 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 

And  should  one  meet  a  bloomer  girl 
Spinning  along,  ah,  well, 

If  we  should  flirt  a  little  bit, 

Who  is  there  that  would  tell? 

—New  York  Herald. 


NOT  A  REVOLUTION. 


The  Bicycle  Brings  Ahont  Changes 
Bnt  Does  Not  Revolutionize. 

The  introduction  of  the  bicycle  in  its 
present  form  undoubtedly  seriously  af¬ 
fected  the  interests  of  those  who  deal 
in  horses  and  all  connected  with  the 
livery  trade.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
nearly  everything,  a  remedy  would  seem 
to  have  grown  out  of  what  appeared  at 
first  as  though  it  would  prove  a  fatal 
malady.  The  notable  thing  about  the 
effect  of  the  bicycle  on  the  horse  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  effect  that  many 
thought  it  would  be.  Many  thought  the 
wheel  would  relegate  the  horse  into  in¬ 
nocuous  desuetude,  and  that  then  elec¬ 
tricity  would  administer  the  final  blow 
and  the  horse  would  be  known  no  more. 

But  the  revolution  did  not  work  this 
way.  In  fact  it  operated  to  give  the 
horse  a  new  lease  of  life  and  make  his 
use  more  general  than  ever  by  driving 
down  the  price  of  horseflesh  to  a  point 
where  more  people  could  afford  to  buy 
riders  and  drivers  than  ever  before, 
and  where  those  who  had  limited  them¬ 
selves  to  single  horses  could  begin  to 
indulge  in  toppy  pairs. 

The  livery  stable  men  were  prompt 
to  take  advantage  of  this  situation,  and, 
while  at  first  they  suffered  most  severe¬ 
ly  from  the  bicycle  craze,  they  quietly 
bought  up  a  lot  of  fine  horses  at  sac¬ 
rifice  prices  and  bided  their  time.  Get¬ 
ting  horses  cheaper,  they  could  afford 
to  hire  them  out  cheaper.  It  is  now 
stated  that  liverymen  are  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  business  than  they  have  done  for  a 
long  time. 

While  this  has  reacted  as  a  sort  of 
boomerang  on  bicycles  and  has  mater¬ 
ially  contributed  to  force  down  the 
price  of  wheels,  it  has  also  resulted  in 
such  a  general  cleaning  up  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  stock  of  good  driving  and  riding 
horses  that  the  few  that  are  left  in 
the  market  command  a  higher  figure 
than  ever  before.  It  will  take  at  least 
four  or  five  years  to  supply  the  market 
again.  Meanwhile  those  who  were 
quick  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  prices  can  enjoy  their  rides 
and  drives  while  others  wait  for  the 
new  stock  of  horses. 

The  bicycle  has  thus  in  a  way  been 
a  blessing  to  the  lovers  of  horses  and 
the  horse  has  in  turn  proved  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  bicyclists,  and  in  the  end  every¬ 
body  must  receive  a  benefit,  although 
a  modification  may  take  place  in  their 
original  way  of  doing  business  or  mak¬ 
ing  money. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


WAR  ON  UNCLE  SAM. 

Fair  Government  Employes  Kick 
Successfully  for  Sliort  Dresses. 

The  national  capital  had  a  bicycle 
sensation  last  week.  The  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is¬ 
sued  an  order  forbidding  the  young  wo¬ 
men  employed  in  that  department  going 
to  work  attired  in  bicycle  costume.  This 
affected  some  100  employes,  who  make 
use  of  the  bicycle  going  to  and  from  their 
work.  A  large  sized  rebellion  was  at 
once  started  among  the  fair  devotees  of 
cycling,  who  were  loud  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  Chief  Johnson’s  action. 

The  order  was  issued  in  the  morning 
and  as  soon  as  it  became  known  an  in¬ 
dignation  meeting  was  held  and  at  dinner 
time  the  rebels  formed  in  line  and  march¬ 
ed  up  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  desk.  One  of  the 
best  looking  of  the  lot  acted  as  spokes¬ 
woman.  !She  argued  at  length  upon  the 
beauties  and  benefits  of  the  bicycle 
skirt.  Her  arguments  were  evidently 
convincing,  for  after  taking  the  matter 
into  consideration  for  an  hour  or  so  the 
objectionable  order  was  withdrawn.  The 
girls  say  that  some  envious  female  of  the 
Bureau,  whose  anatomy  was  not  of  the 
nature  calculated  to  shine  in  a  bicycle 
costume,  had  complained  to  the  chief, 
and  he,  without  consideration,  had  is¬ 
sued  the  order  which  bore  so  hard  upon 
so  many  fair  employes  of  Uncle  Sam. 


The  Gear  Case. 

A  well-known  manufacturer  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  use  of  the  gear  case  in  this 
country  says:  “An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  introduce  the  gear  case  in  this 
country.  Heretofore  wheelmen  would 
not  encumber  their  machines  with  any 
device  at  all,  but  the  advance  of  time 
has  changed  many  ideas.  The  brake  will 
be  a  requisite  next  year,  while  the  bell 
is  now  considered  indispensable.  In 
nearly  every  city  of  importance  the  lan¬ 
tern  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent, 
many  ordinances  compelling  wheelmen 
to  adopt  it.  The  gear  case  has  many  ad¬ 
vocates  now.  It  is  considered  the  only 
way  to  keep  the  chain  in  good  condition. 
In  the  muddy  season  it  is  of  considerable 
advantage.  Many  manufacturers  are 
now  experimenting  with  the  gear  case, 
and  its  adoption  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
country  seems  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time.” 

THE  REASON  WHY. 


An  Explanation  In  Part  of  the 
“Flatness”  in  Certain  Lines  of 
Trade. 

A  St.  Louis  banker  recently  said,  when 
sizing  up  the  business  situation,  and  as¬ 
signing  reasons  for  the  tightness  of 
money,  etc.,  in  certain  lines  of  trade: 

“Few  of  the  agitators  who  are  so  clam¬ 
orous  for  a  change,  and  so  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  existing  order  of  things,” 
said  the  banker,  “take  any  account  of  a 
peculiar  condition  of  affairs  which  I  will 
call  displacement  of  capital  or  the  change 
in  methods  and  altered  customs. 
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THE  FLETCHER 
HICKORY  HANDLE 
BAR  is  fitted  with  a 
patent  key  clump  that  _ 
keeps  the  bur  from  9 
slipping— keeps  it  in  © 
any  position  the  rider  © 
desires— keeps  the  9 
rider  in  perfect  con-  9 
trol  of  his  wheel.  It  © 
is  one  of  the  brightest  © 
ideas  of  the  bicycle  O 
age  combined  with® 
the  best  wooden  bar  9 
that  nature  and  sci-  • 
ence  can  produce:  © 

A  book  giving  the  story  in  de-  J 
tail  seut  free  for  the  askiug. 

SCHAUM  &  UHLINGER,  © 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“Take  for  an  illustration  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bicycle.  The  statement  has 
been  made  upon  authority,  more  or  less 
reliable,  that  the  displacement  of  capital 
attending  the  manufacture  of  bicycles 
amounts  to  $70,000,000.  Added  to  this, 
its  introduction  has  effected  changes  in 
many  other  channels  of  trade.  To  in¬ 
dulge  the  desire  for  a  bicycle  in  many 
instances  necessitates  economy  or 
self-denial  in  other  things.  It  may  be  a 
dress  suit  of  clothes,  a  watch,  or  buggy, 
a  trip  to  some  favorite  resort,  fewer  thea¬ 
tre  or  opera  tickets  during  the  season, 
and  so  on  through  the  list  of  human 
needs  and  desires. 

Desperate. 

“Papa!”  she  sobbed. 

“Yes,”  he  answered. 

“When  I  refused  Charley  the  other 
day,”  she  burst  out,  “he  threatened  to 
do  something  desperate — and” - 

“Yes,  yes!’’  he  broke  in. 

“Well,”  she  cried,  “he  has  done  it — he 
sold  his  bicycle.” — New  York  Herald. 

Interesting  Bits. 

Intelligent  observers  say  that  riding 
in  a  hilly  country  is  very  healthful,  as 
cyclists  are  compelled  to  dismount  fre¬ 
quently  and  thus  produce  a  safeguard 
against  the  evils  arising  from  maintain¬ 
ing  one  position  too  long. 

New  Orleans  riders  are  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  an  organization  to  op¬ 
pose  the  L.  A.  W.  in  the  control  of 
racing.  The  point  at  issue  is  that  of 
Sunday  meets,  which  the  league  has  al¬ 
ways  refused  to  sanction. 

Dan  Albone,  the  well-known  English 
racing  man,  writes  of  the  satisfaction 
which  he  experienced  with  G.  &  J.  tires 
in  a  recent  road  race.  He  states  that 
he  easily  won  the  100-mile  scratch  road 
race  of  his  club,  the  Sovereign  C.  O., 
doing  the  distance  in  5  hours  and  47 
minutes,  with  a  strong  headwind  blow¬ 
ing,  and  riding  through  two  heavy  show¬ 
ers  of  rain.  He  adds:  “They  carried  me 
through  beautifully,  without  any  trouble 
whatever.  I  can  safely  say  they  are 
both  safe  and  reliable.” 


OT  the  least  of  the  many  elements  of  success  which 
have  attended 


Agents 


during  this  season,  is  the  great,  double  tube 


“<3.  &  J.  TIRE” 


‘ The  Oldest  Detachable  Tire" 


which  is  supplied  on  all  Rambler  bicycles. 

The  G.  &  J.  tires  are  double  tube  (for  extreme  ease  of 
repair),  detachable  (for  simplicity  and  great  rapidity  of 
attachment),  lever  base  clincher  (for  absolute  security  of 
fastening),  corrugated  on  the  tread  (to  prevent  side  slipping.) 


Any  maker  or  dealer  will  supply  G.  &  J.  tires  on  your 
favorite  wheel,  if  you  insist. 

*‘G.  6t  J.  TIHE  JARfiVRli” 

explains  all. 


GORMULLY  X  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON.  DETROIT.  COVENTRY,  ENGLAND. 
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WE’VE  GOT  IT!  WHO? 

The  Dealer. 

YOU  WflUT  IT!  WHO? 

The  Rider. 


“FOLDING  BEAUTY” 


•  •  •  THE  ONLY  MAP  •  •  • 

That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out,  or  Go  Out. 

Brightest  Light.  Smallest  Size,  Lightest  Weight. 


. Manufactured  by  the . 

WHEEL  LIGHT  MFG.  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Full  Nickel  Plated, 

Ball  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vest  Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  oz. 

Will  not  Leak. 


PRICE.  $3.50. 


Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1897  Catalogue. 


W.  L.  MILLER,  General  Sales  Agent,  387  Bourse, jPhila.,  Pa. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  this  won= 
derful  lamp  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
inform  you  of  a  wide  awake 
dealer  who  does. 
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PICTURt-v,  AiltOAD. 


What  Cycle  Travel  is  Like  Through 
the  South  of  Russia. 

What  touring  awheel  is  like  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  Europe  is  very  well 
told  by  John  Foster  Fraser,  S.  Edward 
Lunn  and  F.  H.  Lowe,  who  have  been 
cycling  through  the  “old  world”  during 
the  past  summer  and  contributing  stories 
of  their  experiences  to  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen.  In  Southern  Russia  the  three 
American  travelers  had  some  rather 
hard  times.  Writing  from  Odessa  they 
say: 

We  stayed  longer  in  Odessa  than 
we  need.  An  overwhelming  desire  to 
gain  possession  of  two  pounds  of  insect 
powder — to  say  nothing  of  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  cycle  repairing  materials  and  a 
camera  dispatched  from  London  a  month 
earlier,  kept  us  kicking  our  heels  about 
the  old  seaport,  wearing  out  patience 
and  our  shoes  in  continuous  visits  to 
the  Consulate  and  the  Customs.  How¬ 
ever,  we  arrived  at  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  sublime  majesty  of  a  Russian 
official.  The  withering  contempt  of  a 
post  office  girl  in  England  as  she  tears 
off  your  plebeian  shilling’s  worth  of 
stamps  is  a  smile  in  spring  compared 
with  the  terrorizing  icy  glare  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  in  authority.  You  approach  him 
meekly,  cap  in  hand,  not  quite  sure  that 
you  should  not  also  remove  your  shoes. 
He  will  be  ripping  open  packages  with 
a  knife,  making  inconsequential  signs  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  or  reckoning  with  the 
aid  of  beads  on  a  wire,  such  as  the  aver¬ 
age  child  becomes  an  adept  at  by  the 
age  of  4.  In  ten  minutes  he  gives  you 
an  official  frown.  You  murmur  a  par¬ 
don,  but  would  he  be  so  kind  as  to — . 
Then  he  starts  slowly  turning  over  some 
documents.  You  wait  another  ten  min¬ 
utes.  . ,  !  Ni 

He  is  at  last  kind  enough  to  glance 
your  way  with  a  petrifying,  astonished 
stare,  like  that  of  the  philosopher  when 
he  found  the  fly  in  the  amber.  In  dulcet 
tones  you  explain  that  you  expect  a  par¬ 
cel.  Your  passport  is  gruffly  demanded, 
and  with  hasty  but  trembling  fingers 
you  produce  it.  Several  minutes  elapse, 
while  the  official  carefully  and  rather 
cleverly  reads  it  upside  down.  But  the 
passport  isn’t  sufficient.  How  is  he  to 
know  it  is  yours  and  bears  your  signa¬ 
ture?  You  are  willing  to  write  your 
name  to  prove  a  similarity  in  writing. 
The  proposition  is  scowled  down,  for  how 
does  he  know  that  you  are  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  forger?  You  must  go  to  a  no¬ 
tary;  before  a  notary  somebody  must 
swear  that  you  are  who  you  are;  and  if 
there  is  nobody  about  to  do  the  swearing 
for  you  the  assistance  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  Acting  Consul  General  must  be 
dragged  in. 

So  on  you  hasten,  and  spend  a  weary 
day  complying  with  needless  formalities. 
Flushed  with  triumph  and  exertion  you 
return.  The  gold-braided  magnate  asks 
for  the  papers  to  prove  anything  had 
ever  been  sent  from  London.  You  plead 
you  have  none.  What,  then,  are  the 
marks  on  the  package?  You  say  the 
mark  will  be  a  diamond  containing  the 
letters  F.  L.  L.  (Fraser.  Lunn  and 
Lowe).  “By  the  Great  White  Czar,  do 
you  expect  that  with  only  this  clew  I 
can  go  searching  through  seventeen 
warehouses  positively  bursting  with 
packages?”  You  grovel,  and  with  blanch¬ 
ed  cheek  whisper  that  was  hardly  your 


idea.  He  strolls  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  returns  in  one  minute  snorting  that 
no  such  parcel  has  come  to  Odessa.  You 
bear  the  blow  heroically,  apologize  for 
treepassing  on  the  earth  at  the  same 
time  he  is  an  occupant,  and  withdraw. 
We  didn’t  get  that  insect  powder,  though 
we  waited  ten  days. 

It  was  a  cold,  gray,  shivery  morning 
when  we  rode  out  of  Odessa.  Dawn  had 
tardily  appeared,  and  over  the  Black 
Sea  rested  foreboding  clouds.  The  sun 
was  doing  its  best  to  force  gleaming  rays 
through  them,  and  was  not  successful. 
In  a  word,  it  looked  uncommonly  like 
rain.  We  met  a  few  hundred  rickety 
carts,  laden  with  red  wheat,  and  drawn 
by  the  most  awful  screws  ever  dignified 
by  the  name  of  horses.  There  seems  to 
be  no  rule  on  the  road  in  South  Russia. 
Drivers  wait  for  one  another  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  start  sending  one 
another  to  perdition  when  a  couple  of 
wheels  are  knocked  off.  Cycling  among 
such  a  crowd,  while  the  air  is  thick 
with  kicked-up  dust,  inclines  one  to  pro¬ 
fanity.  We  each  have  bells  which  would 
wake  the  dead,  and  make  them  spin  in 
their  graves.  But  they  won’t  arouse 
a  mazhik.  Nothing  less  than  a  tempest¬ 
uous  Russian  curse,  with  inflammatory 
adjectives  fore  and  aft,  has  any  effect. 
We  got  the  rain  we  anticipated.  We 
sought  shelter  in  a  grain  warehouse,  and 
consoled  one  another  with  anecdotes  of 
folks  being  rained  up  for  four  months  at 
a  time,  of  carts  sinking  shaft-deep  in  the 
mud.  and  of  gruesome  and  most  horrible 
deaths.  However,  the  rain  was  only  a 
shower,  and  we  were  soon  spinning  round 
the  bay.  The  sun  crept  from  behind  the 
billows  of  black  cloud,  and  gleamed  quite 
cheerfully  upon  Odessa,  making  it  radi¬ 
ant,  like  a  miniature  Constantinople. 

Our  way  was  east,  with  a  slight  bend 
to  the  north,  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
sea  for  many  a  mile.  The  road,  as  usu¬ 
al,  was  a  track  as  broad  as  a  ten-acre 
field,  across  a  lonely  plain.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  gaunt  telegraph  posts 
stretched  far  behind  and  reached  to¬ 
ward  eternity  in  front  of  us.  Telegraph 
posts  are  all  very  well,  but  when  you 
have  nothing  dancing  past  your  eyes  for 
a  dozen  hours  besides  telegraph  posts 
you  begin  to  be  weary.  You  start  count¬ 
ing  them,  which  gives  you  a  headache, 
and  then  you  get  irritable  over  having 
lost  count. 

Now  and  then  the  road  took  a  pinnae 
toward  the  sea  as  though  it  would  go 
dashing  through  the  surf.  But  at  the 
last  moment  it  generally  thought  better 
of  it  and  decided  that  wandering  over 
the  steppes  was  best.  We  halted  about 
midday  at  a  place  that  appeared  to  have 
been  shaken  loose  over  the  hillsides. 
There  were  a  couple  of  hundred  huts 
with  as  much  arrangement  about  them 
as  there  i9  in  a  split  bag  of  peas.  The 
only  distinctive  feature  was  the  church, 
a  gigantic,  square,  strawberry-tinted 
building  with  an  inverted  turnip-shaped 
tower,  painted  green.  Our  lunch  con¬ 
sisted  of  sausage,  strong  with  garlic, 
and  big  bunches  of  black  Crimean  grapes 
bought  at  something  like  a  farthing  a 
poftnd.  In  the  afternoon  a  bulging  head¬ 
land  cut  us  off  from  the  sea.  and  we 
had  some  hours  of  uninteresting  riding. 
A  race  between  two  country  cart9,  how¬ 
ever,  provided  us  with  excitement.  One 
was  in  charge  of  two  men,  the  other  in 
charge  of  two  women.  They  had  spied 
us  a  long  way  off,  and,  shaking  loose  the 
rope  rein,  their  scraggy  nags  scoured 
over  that  land  like  high-mettled  steers, 
the  carts  rattled  and  swung  from  side 
to  side,  the  dust  rose  in  volumes,  whips 
swung  in  the  air  and  swished  upon  lean 
haunches,  strange  yells  of  defiance 
were  thrown  from  cart  to  cart,  each 
driver  was  recklessly  excited,  and  eyes 
gleamed  like  charioteers  of  olden  time. 
The  women  won. 

In  this  outlandish,  thinly  -populated 
corner  of  the  world  our  late  afternoon 
anxiety  is  always  where  we  are  to  sleep. 


Night  was  enveloping  the  earth  when  we 
dropped  across  a  few  straggling,  uninvit¬ 
ing  mud  hovels.  Our  dozen  words  of 
Russian  were  worn  bare  to  a  crowd  of 
hairy-throated  peasants.  But  they 
couldn’t  understand  that  we  wanted  to 
eat,  and  somewhere  to  lie  down.  We 
would  willingly  have  accepted  a  hay-loft, 
only  they  have  no  hay-lofts  in  southern 
Russia.  A  hoary -beareded  old  fellow, 
with  hair  hanging  to  his  shoulders,  his 
forehead  broad  and  furrowed  with  time, 
reminding  us  rather  of  photographs  of 
Tolstoi,  sent  us  to  a  Jew’s  house.  It 
reeked  with  stench,  but  we  grinned  and 
bore  it.  We  asked  for  food,  and  they 
had  none  to  give  us.  So  we  went  for¬ 
aging,  to  buy,  to  beg,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
steal.  We  were  desperately  and  raven¬ 
ously  hungry,  and  ready  for  anything. 
We  persuaded  a  stout  and  rolling  old 
dame  who  had  a  face  like  an  arch¬ 
deacon  to  boil  us  some  eggs.  We  paid 
for  those  right  away  to  show  our  good 
intentions.  Then  she  produced  half  a 
loaf  of  black  bread  and  a  pan  of  cream 
to  dip  chunks  of  it  as  we  ate.  Ultimate¬ 
ly  she  brought  out  a  gallon  of  milk. 
That  supper  was  rather  primitive,  as  we 
had  neither  knives  nor  spoons,  but  we 
were  glad  to  get  it.  We  worked  up  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  heart  of  the  woman,  and 
she  understood  our  grievances  at  having 
to  rest  in  that  stinking  Jewish  house. 
She  consented  to  give  us  a  little  room. 
It  was  a  poor,  bare  affair;  we  had  to 
6leep  in  our  clothes,  and  one  of  us  on  the 
floor  at  that,  but  it  was  acceptable. 

The  soft  breeze  that  sailed  across  the 
steppes  tempered  the  blaze  of  the  sun 
as  each  day  we  rode  along.  The  air  was 
delicious.  It  was  balmy  and  fragrant, 
and  one  delighted  in  drawing  long 
draughts,  like  drinking  a  favorite  bever¬ 
age.  But  it  made  us  drowsy.  First 
there  would  be  yawning.  Then  the  pace 
slackened  and  general  lassitude  ensued. 
There  were  no  grassy  banks  to  lie  upon; 
nothing  but  lumpy,  black  earth.  We  lay 
down  upon  that  in  the  noontide,  sprawled 
ourselves  out  in  easy  attitudes,  and  no 
doubt  the  hushed  stillness  was  soon 
broken  by  lusty  and  persistent  snores. 
The  rest,  however,  was  refreshing.  But 
one  day,  had  we  known,  we  might  have 
pushed  on  for  another  half  hour  and 
come  to  a  town. 

Peeping  over  the  summit  of  a  far  hill 
were  the  turrets  of  Nikoliew,  a  city 
wedged  between  two  rivers — the  Ingul, 
and  one  with  the  uneuphonious  name  of 
Bug, — we  slipped  thrugh  the  shanty 
hamlet  of  Warwaroka,  where  the  inhab¬ 
itants  were  chiefly  occupied  selling  wa¬ 
termelons  to  one  another;  rattled  over 
the  narrow,  creaky  raft  bridge  that 
spans  the  Bug,  and  then  climbed  into 
Nikoliew.  It  is  a  true  Russian  town. 
Therefore  it  looks  more  like  an  over¬ 
grown  village  than  anything  else.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  in  Russia,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  streets  are  enormously  wide. 
The  houses  are  low  and  one-storied,  with 
no  pretensions  to  architecture,  but  enor¬ 
mous,  plain  and  cowshed-like  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  hero  of  our  circus-loving  child¬ 
hood,  Mazeppa,  whose  ride  while  tied 
naked  to  the  back  of  a  wild  white  Cos¬ 
sack  horse  was  a  constant  delight,  is 
reputed  to  have  passed  this  way  on  his 
famous  flight  through  Russia.  So  he  was 
not  a  mythical  personage  after  all!  Or 
perhaps  there  were  two  Mazeppas!  Any¬ 
way,  Mazeppa’s  ride  is  the  only  bit  of 
history  Nikoliew  has,  and  it  fondles  it 
and  nourishes  it  until  you  begin  to  think 
that  Mazeppa  was  a  far  more  important 
gentleman  than  Julius  Caesar  himse-lf. 
In  the  evening  everybody  goes  and  sits 
under  the  trees  on  the  boulevard  over¬ 
looking  the  harbor,  and  when  they  have 
nothing  better  to  do  criticise  the  personal 
appearance  of  any  stray  British  cyclist 
that  may  be  passing  through.  Also  they 
drink  kraas.  Kraas  is  a  Russian  nation¬ 
al  beverage,  and  although  we  have  drank 
quarts  of  it  we  are  still  doubtful  as  to 
what  kraas  is  like.  Our  impression  is 


to 


that  the  genuine  article  is  rather  a  poor 
kind  of  herb  beer,  such  as  you  buy  in 
England  at  a  half-penny  a  bottle.  That 
is  the  cheap  kraas.  The  expensive  kraas 
is  like  red  scented  soapy  water.  We  have 
had  other  kinds  of  drinks  palmed  upon 
us  as  kraas;  none  have  been  pleasant. 
It  maybe  requires  a  cultivated  taste  to 
appreciate  kraas,  but  as  yet  we  have 
not  acquired  it. 

At  one  end  of  the  boulevard  is  a 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  That 
isn’t  the  name  on  the  pedestal,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Russians  must  have  bought  a 
second-hand  or  slightly  soiled  monument 
of  the  Iron  Duke,  shipped  it  out  here, 
and  put  it  up  to  the  memory  of  some 
admiral.  Anyhow,  the  likeness  is  start¬ 
ling.  On  the  right  of  the  Duke  is  the 
Cathedral.  It  is  not  an  imposing  struc¬ 
ture.  The  tower  stands  apart  from  the 
church,  and  in  the  belfry  are  seven  enor¬ 
mous  Dells.  We  saw  a  man  taking  ex¬ 
ercise  in  clanging  the  tongue  of  the 
largest  against  tne  side.  It  developed 
his  muscles  splendidly,  but  none  of  the 
sinners  came  to  pray.  We  watched  for 
an  hour  aud  then  concluded  there  could 
be  no  sinners  in  Nikoliew. 

Each  day’s  progress  led  us  where  the 
sand  was  the  softest,  and  the  deepest 
and  the  most  unridable  in  the  wiiole 
wide  world.  We  generally  fall  upon  a 
village  in  a  panting  and  exhausted  con¬ 
dition.  Several  hundred  children  sweep 
down  upon  us,  halloing,  screeching  and 
yelling  m  the  most  excited  manner.  They 
form  a  picturesque  guard,  so  that'  we 
generally  advance  upon  the  local  inns  in 
some  state.  Village  inns,  however,  rare¬ 
ly  sell  anything  but  vodka,  a  hery  throat 
scorching  spirit  made  from  rye,  which 
the  mazkik  tosses  off  as  the  average 
Scot  disposes  of  a  mutchken  of  whisky. 
Besides,  vodka  is  not  beneficial  for  cy¬ 
cling,  and  we  are  thought  strange  be¬ 
ings  because  we  decline  it  and  prefer 
milk.  In  one  little  house  where  we  got 
food  there  was  quite  a  combat  with  the 
ancient  dame  because  we  spread  butter 
on  our  bread  with  her  knives.  She  work¬ 
ed  herself  into  a  terrible  fury,  declaring 
that  butter  always  blunted  Knives,  and 
tbat  we  would  have  to  pay  her  forty 
kopeks  as  compensation  for  deterioration. 
We  told  her  we  would  see  her  beyond  the 
pole  of  Astrakan  first.  Then  pursued  by 
a  cloud  of  vituperative  indignation  we 
rode  off. 

Passing  decrepid  post-houses,  stationed 
every  ten  versts  or  so  along  the  road,  we 
reached  Kherson,  that  goes  tumbling 
down  a  hill  into  theRiver  Dnieper.  Kher¬ 
son  owes  its  origin  to  Catherine,  of  im¬ 
mortal  and  immoral  notoriety,  who,  be¬ 
ing  rather  hazy  in  her  geography,  fan¬ 
cied  it  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  Kher- 
sonesus,  which  is  really  in  the  Crimea. 
That  old  historical  romancer,  Herodm 
tus  declares  somewhere  that  the  nomadic 
Scythians  lived  in  these  parts.  Perhaps 
he  was  right.  But  enterprising  Greeks, 
bent  on  colonization,  cleared  them  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  the  warlike  Ro¬ 
mans  came  and  moved  the  Greeks  on. 
The  Romans,  according  to  their  univer¬ 
sal  custom,  left  the  earth,  plentifully 
strewn  with  coins  of  their  .  Caesars. 
Goths,  Huns  and  other  fire-eating  tribes 
next  had  their  turn,  so  that  it  was  pret¬ 
ty  late  on  before  the  Slavonians  came 
and  settled  to  peaceful  agriculture.  The 
Turks  long  maintained  the  upper  hand, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
century  or  so  that  the  place  has  become 
Russian. 

Our  entrance  into  Kherson  was  unas¬ 
suming  enough,  but  never  since  the  time 
of  Catherine’s  visit  have  newcomers 
caused  such  a  flutter.  We  were  a  source 
of  marvelous  wonder.  Down  by  the 
river’s  edge  we  beheld  a  brilliantly  pic¬ 
turesque  scene.  There  were  hundreds  of 
little  boats  piled  high  with  luscious 
melons,  scarlet  tomatoes  and  rich-bloom¬ 
ed  grapes.  The  boatmen’s  shirts  were 
gorgeous,  and  the  women  had  gaudy 
shawls  about  their  heads.  The  way 


they  passed  on  huge  melons,  hand  to 
hand,  would  give  any  cricketing  team  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  fielding.  Kherson  is 
interesting  to  a  Britisher  because  it  is 
near  the  town  that  the  philanthropist, 
John  Howard,  died  and  was  buried.  But 
the  Khersonians  know  him  not,  and  if 
you  ask  a  man  in  the  street  who  the 
monument  is  to,  he  will  shrug  his 
shoulders,  say  he  does  not  know,  but  he 
thinks  it  is  of  some  great  foreign  gen¬ 
eral! 

There  is  no  bridge  across  the  Dnieper; 
so  we  crossed  to  Aleschki  by  a  tiny, 
panting,  overcrowded  and  much  over¬ 
loaded  packet.  Getting  a  quart  into  a 
pint  pot  is  child’s  play  to  the  skill  dis¬ 
played  in  heaping  that  boat  with  mighty 
bales,  bags  of  flour,  cart  wheels  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  paraphernalia.  We  wedged 
our  bicycles  between  some  bales,  and 
then  sat  on  a  pile  of  sacks  reaching  as 
high  as  the  funnel,  while  the  steamer 
grunted  a  way  through  the  swirling 
water. 

We  had  been  told  our  route  beyond 
Aleschki  would  be  almost  impassable. 
The  information  was  quite  correct.  This 
part  of  the  country  must  have  once  been 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  »It  was  nothing  but 
a  sandy  waste,  with  odd  shriveled 
bushes  to  give  point  to  the  desolation. 
Carts  drawn  by  three  horses  stuck  fast. 
We  did  the  same.  Now  and  then  we 
came  across  a  decent  twenty  yards  of 
hard  soil,  but  a  billow  of  sand  always 
brought  us  up  sharp.  Of  course  we 
were  parched  with  thirst,  and  all  we 
could  get  to  drink  was  wine,  which 
came  as  near  as  it  could  to  vinegar  with¬ 
out  actually  committing  itself.  That 
day  the  distance  we  covered  was  some¬ 
thing  under  twenty  miles.  And  yet  we 
felt  we  had  made  good  way.  We  reach¬ 
ed  Bolschoi-Kopani  dead  beat.  There 
wasn’t  an  inn  in  the  place.  So  we  had 
practically  to  take  forcible  possession 
of  a  cottage.  Having  pitched  our  camp 
we  scoured  round  for  food.  Luck  led 
us  to  the  police  station.  There  somebody 
had  read  about  us  in  a  Russian  paper. 
Further,  we  produced  a  formidable  of¬ 
ficial  document  written  in  Russian  by  the 
Acting  Consul  General  at  Odessa,  stat¬ 
ing,  who  and  what  wTe  were.  That  clear¬ 
ed  the  path.  We  were  invited  to  stay 
in  the  police  station;  tea,  bread,  eggs, 
grapes  and  melons  were  produced  in 
abundance.  The  village  big-wigs  came 
and  gazed  admiringly  as  w7e  ate,  and 
probed  our  muscles  as  a  Yorkshire  farm¬ 
er  wrould  probe  a  prize  ox.  We  have 
since  wondered  whether  the  oxen  liked 
being  probed. 

He  Was  a  Wheelman. 

“I  presume  upon  the  fraternity  that 
exists  among  wheelmen,”  said  the  natti¬ 
ly-dressed  young  man  as  he  lifted  his 
hat  on  approaching  a  group  of  cyclers  at 
the  side  of  the  Boulevard,  ‘‘I  never  feel 
alone  since  nearly  all  the  good  people 
of  the  world  are  awheel.” 

After  a  gracious  welcome  he  proceed¬ 
ed:  “I  have  just  returned  from  abroad, 
and  am  convinced  that  the  bicycle  is 
doing  more  to  level  the  social  barriers 
now  existing  in  Europe  than  is  any  other 
single  influence.  In  Venice  it  is  quite 
the  proper  thing  for  a  man  on  a  wheel  to 
greet  a  lady  similarly  mounted,  wffiether 
she  be  attended  or  alone.  It’s  a  radical 
departure,  but  the  influence  is  good.  I 
made  as.  many  desirable  acquaintances 
as  though  armed  with  the  highest  social 
credentials. 

“But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  bicy¬ 
cle  contagion  has  a  stronger  hold  in  my 
native  city  of  Denver  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  People  so  old  that  they 
can  scarcely  walk,  children  that  have 


just  learned  to  walk,  stately  matrons, 
smartly  dressed  servant  girls,  ministers, 
dignified  business  men,  judges,  lawyers, 
toilers,  and  gamblers,  all  pedal  through 
the  maze  of  ridel's  that  crowd  the  thor¬ 
oughfares. 

“That’s  a  new  one  to  me,”  he  6aid,  in¬ 
terrupting  himself  to  examine  the  finest 
wheel  in  the  collection.  “It’s  a  beauty. 
Do  you  mind  my  trying  it?” 

All  the  police  have  found  out  about 
the  affair  is  the  number  of  the  wffieel. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Fine  Riding;  Ground. 

Yellowstone  Park  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  touring  ground  for  cyclists. 
A  system  of  fine  roads  has  just  been 
completed  about  the  wonderland,  and  the 
best  way  to  admire  its  beauties  and  mar¬ 
vels  is  from  the  saddle  of  a  bicycle.  At 
one  place  the  road  is  hewn  from  the  solid 
rock  along  the  walls  of  a  canyon  at  a 
cost  of  $16,000  for  a  mile.  At  another 
point  it  is  blasted  from  solid  glass,  the 
obsidian  cliffs,  the  only  glass  mountains 
in  the  world. 


General  Notes. 

The  customary  way  to  locate  a  punc¬ 
ture  is  to  immerse  the  wheel  in  a  tub 
of  water.  Wherever  the  air  bubbles 
there  will  be  found  a  puncture.  In  some 
cases,  howrever,  the  air  pressure  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  air  bubbles.  In 
case  of  this  kind  lather  some  soap  and 
smear  it  over  the  tire.  A  soap  bubble 
will  form  then  over  every  puncture,  it 
matters  not  how  small  it  is. 

The  new,  permanent  manager  of  the 
Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany’s  Cincinnati  branch  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  He  is  William  L.  Smith,  an  old 
Rambler  agent,  and  former  resident  of 
Cincinnati.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Smith  has  handled  Ramblers  at  the  well- 
known  house  of  Chas.  S.  Smith  &  Co., 
of  Tenth  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia. 
The  Cincinnati  branch  wall  be  the  distri¬ 
buting  centre  for  Southern  Ohio  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  wdll 
carry  a  large  stock  to  facilitate  prompt 
shipping  to  agents  within  that  territory. 
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IX  THE  CZAR’S  REALM. 

How  Cyclists  are  Treated  la  the 
Land  of  the  Knout. 

Regarding  the  bicycle  in  Russia,  Ade¬ 
line  Anning  writes  as  follows  in  the 
official  organ  of  the  Mowbray  House 
Association,  which  is  the  largest  organ¬ 
ization  of  lady  cyclists  in  England: 

“Why  is  this  thus,  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  thusness?”  I  asked  myself 
in  the  language  of  Mark  Twain,  when 
I  looked,  and  looked  in  vain,  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and 
Nijini  Novgorod,  for  women  on  wheels, 
and  found  them  conspicuous  only  by  their 
absence. 

But  the  cause  of  this  thusness  I  soon 
found.  The  paternal  Government  of 
Russia  will  not  permit  its  daughters  to 
cycle  in  the  streets  under  any  circum¬ 
stances;  but  neither  will  it  permit  its 
sons  or  daughters  to  cycle  at  all  unless 
they  have  passed  an  examination  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  judges,  renders 
them  able  to  wheel  with  safety  to  them¬ 
selves  and  pedestrians  everywhere.  Yet 
there  is  still  an  injustice  to  chronicle.  A 
man,  having  passed  the  examination, 
may  cycle  in  the  streets.  A  woman  may 
not;  she  must  perforce  content  herself 
with  more  sequestered  ways.  A  story 
is  told  that  in  the  days  of  yore  a  permit 
was  granted  to  a  woman  to  ride  where 
she  listed,  but  the  very  first  time  she 
ventured  into  the  streets  she  ran  into 
two  “droschis,”  and  having  recovered 
from  that,  a  few  hours  after,  while 
crossing  a  tram  line  at  the  corner  of  the 
Nevski  Prospect,  was  run  over  by  a  tram 
car,  and  as  might  not  unnaturally  be  ex¬ 
pected,  was  returned  to  her  sorrowing 
relatives  in  a  condition  the  reverse  of 
whole. 

Still,  women  do  cycle  a  great  deal  on 
the  islands,  and  one  island  especially 
that  rejoices  in  the  somewhat  suggestive 
name  of  Apothecaries  Island  is  a  great 
resort,  and  here,  too,  occasionally  a 
rationally-attired  lady  may  be  seen,  so 
I  am  told,  but  for  myself,  I  never  set 
eyes  on  her.  Those  whom  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  encounter  were  nob  attired 
in  the  divided  cylender. 

Jolin  Jenkins’  Joke. 

(Harrie  K.  Chambers  in  X.  Y.  Journal.) 

I. 

“But,  sir,”  and  John  Jenkins’  voice 
quivered  with  emotion  as  he  spoke, 
“think  of  my  wife  and  little  ones.” 

“I  cannot  help  them!”  thundered 
Chauncey  Jorkins.  “I  am  not  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  for  my  health,  and  I  decline  to  con¬ 
sider  your  wife  and  children,  or  any 
other  symptoms  of  your  criminal  improv¬ 
idence.” 

“But  your  father,  sir.” — 

“My  father  is  dead.  I  am  master  here 
now.  You  have  had  my  ultimatum.  Be¬ 
gone!” 

II. 

“What  news,  John?”,  said  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
kins,  suppressing  a  racking  cough  as  she 
rose  to  meet  her  husband.  Poor  man. 
He  looked  so  wan  and  discouraged,  and 
so  cold  without  the  overcoat  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  the  landlord 
as  security  for  the  rent  of  their  humble 
apartments,  that  she  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  let  him  see  how  ill  she  was. 


“What  news,  John,  and  what  luck?” 

“Bad  news,  girl,  and  bad  luck,”  re¬ 
plied  John  Jenkins,  bitterly  brushing  his 
wife’s  forehead  with  his  blue  lips.  “Mr. 
Jorkins  will  hear  no  excuses.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  worked  for  him 
and  his  father  before  him  these  40  years 
I  am  to  be  thrown  upon  the  world  in  my 
old  age,  it  seems.  He  says  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  demands  up-to-date  humor.” 

“Up-to-date  humor,  indeed!  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing?  It’s  enough  to 
make  poor,  dear  old  Mr.  Jorkins  turn  in 
his  grave!” 


III. 


That  night  after  Mary  Jenkins  had 
put  the  children  to  bed  she  and  John 
might  have  teen  heard  reviewing  their 
past  and  discussing  the  future. 

“It  is  bicycle  jokes  that  Mr.  Jorkins 
wants  now,”  John  was  saying.  “What 
do  I  know  abc ut  a  bicycle?  He  says  that 
no  man  who  can’t  write  bicycle  jokes  ctm 
expect  to  be  paid  a  salary  as  a  humor¬ 
ist.  I  could  not  possibly  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  bicycle  as  a  vehicle 
of  humor  without  learning  to  ride  one, 
and  you  know  that  the  purchase  of  such 
a  thing  is  beyond  our  means.” 

“Bui”  said  Mary  Jenkins,  anxiously, 
“couldn’t  you  by  making  inquiries”— 

“It  is  useless,”  interrupted  John  Jen¬ 
kins,  moodily.  “This  very  day  1  inter¬ 
viewed  the  foreman  of  a  bicycle  factory, 
and  he  gave  me  a  description  of  the  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  a  machine.  Thus  equipped 
I  essayed  to  construct  a  joke  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  I  have  used  often  before  with 
great  success.  I  got  this  far,  and  then 
all  ideas  failed  me.” 

The  unhappy  man  drew  from  his  pock¬ 
et  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  his  wife 
read : 

“You  are  a  fearful  drag  on  us,”  sard 
the  pedals  to  the  sprocket. 

“I  suppose  that’s  the  reason  your  bear- 


I U  f  m  • 

That  was  all,  but  Mary  Jenkins  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  recognized  the  fa¬ 
miliar  style  of  humor  that  had  provided 
her  with  home  comforts  for  so  many 
years.  And  in  her  innermost  heart  she 
registered  a  vow  that  her  husband 
should  finish  that  joke,  if  her  woman’s 
wit  did  not  play  her  false. 


IV. 

Mary  Jenkins  arose  bright  and  early 
next  morning  and  opened  the  newspaper. 
The  first  words  that  met  her  eye,  printed 
in  huge  black  letters,  was 
BICYCLES. 

It  occurred  in  the  advertisement  of  a 
large  dry  goods  store.  “Every  ^cus¬ 
tomer,”  read  the  announcement,  ‘who 
buys  seven  pounds  of  our  tea  for  9J 
cents  will  have  the  privilege  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  strictly  high-grade  bicycle  for  the 
unprecedented  price  of  §1.47!!! 

Mary  Jenkins  made  a  rapid  calculation 
on  her  fingers.  With  the  acumen  of  a 
careful  housekeeper  she  soon  perceived 
that  for  $2.46  she  could  buy  John  what 
he  needed  to  continue  in  his  old  position. 
It  was  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  then  it 
meant  a  return  of  prosperity.  And  be¬ 
sides,  they  would  at  least  have  the  seven 

pounds  of  tea.  .,  . 

The  prudent  woman  did  not  hesitate. 
In  her  own  shabby  purse  she  found 
$1.35.  Trembling  with  fear  lest  her  re¬ 
sources  should  be  unequal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  she  searched  the  pockets  ot  the 
slumbering  John.  All  that  he  possessed, 
poor  man!  was  60  cents,  the  balance  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  last  Harlem  flat  joke 
that  the  cruel  Mr.  Jorkins  had  consented 
to  buy  from  him.  Mary  .Jenkins  sighed 
deeply  at  the  remembrance  of  the  days 
when  a  Harlem  flat  joke  was  always 
good  for  a  nourishing  family  dinner,  and 
was  about  to  give  up  the  search  m  de¬ 
spair  when  she  bethought  her  of  the 
children’s  little  bank.  She  hesitated 
about  touching  it,  but  then,  remembering 
row  glad  they  would  be  in  after  years, 
he  pried  the ‘lid  off  the  bank  with  her 


scissors  and  counted  the  money.  It 
amounted  to  55  cents! 

With  a  light  heart,  and  three  cents  for 
emergencies,  Mary  Jenkins  started  out. 


V. 

^  “I  thought  I  told  you  to  begone!”  said 
Chauncey  Jorkins,  roughly— almost  rude¬ 
ly. 

“That  was  yesterday,  sir,”  replied  John 
Jenkins,  firmly  but  respectfully.  “The 
situation  has  changed  since  then,  thank 
God!’’ 

John  Jenkins’  arm  was  in  a  sling,  his 
face  was  covered  with  sticking  plaster, 
and  he  walked  with  a  crutch.  But  his 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  a  glow  of 
pride,  and  in  his  eyes  there  shone  the 
light  of  triumph.  Limping  up  to  Chaun¬ 
cey  Jorkins  he  handed  that  gentleman  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Thereon  the  stern  cap¬ 
italist  read: 

“You  are  a  fearful  drag  on  us,”  said  the 
pedals  to  the  sprocket. 

"I  suppose  that’s  the  reason  you’re  so 
easily  rattled,”  sneered  the  sprocket.  “I 
noticed  that  your  bearing  was  not  what 
it  used  to  he.” 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  exclaimed  the  rear 
wheel.  “You  tire  me  dreadfully!” 


VI. 

The  Jenkinses  have  moved  into  a  cozy 
flat  in  Harlem,  and  John  Jenkins  often 
thinks  self-rep roachfully  of  the  jokes  he 
used  to  write  about  flats  of  that  kind  be¬ 
fore  he  dreamt  he  would  ever  live  in  one 
himself.  But  he  has  not  much  time  for 
self-reproach,  for  what  with  his  writing 
bicycle  jokes  and  cashing  Mr.  Jorkins' 
checks  his  every  day  is  fully  occupied. 

Mary  Jenkins  has  long  since  recovered 
from  the  injuries  she  sustained  at  the 
bargain  bicycle  sale  that  eventful  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  balmy  air  of  Harlem 
her  cough  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Jenkins’  children  have  a  new  and  larger 
bank,  in  which  they  have  already  saved 
$6.43  out  of  the  liberal  allowance  of 
pocket  money  their  father  is  able  to 
spare  them. 

And  oft  when  bedtime  draws  near 
and  the  sly  little  pusses  want  an  excuse 
for  staying  up  “just  a  minute  longer” 
they  beg  their  mamma  to  tell  them  over 
again  the  story  of  how  she  bought  papa’s 
bicycle,  and  how  Mr.  Jorkins  cried,  “For¬ 
give  me,  my  faithful  friend!”  when  he 
read  papa’s  first  bicycle  joke. 


The  fame  of  the  $1000  jeweled  lady’s 
Rambler  which  attracted  so  much  at¬ 
tention  on  its  pilgramage  through  the 
United  States  this  last  summer  has 
reached  beyond  our  shores.  The  Gor- 
mully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company 
have  received  special  requests  for  this 
machine  for  exhibition  at  the  foreign 
cycle  shows  at  London  and  Paris.  The 
machine  has  been  shipped  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  wheel 
which  was  offered  by  the  above  manu¬ 
facturing  company  as  a  gift  to  the 
amateur  wheelman  who  shall  have  rid¬ 
den  the  fastest  mile  in  competion  on 
a  Rambler  bicycle  fitted  with  G.  &  J. 
tires  before  November  1,  1896.  The 
wheel  will  without  much  doubt  be 
awarded  to  A.  B.  Hughes,  of  Denver, 
who  negotiated  a  mile  in  competition  in 
1.47  3-5. 


FOR  SALE— 26  inch  Waverly  bicycle;  rst-class 
condition,  $20.  Chas.  N.  Carr,  1501  Columbia 
Avenue,  Philada. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Cigar  Slot  Machines-  very 
cheap — apply  to  House  Committee  or  Janitor, 
Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  1402  Oxford  St., 


HENRY  F.  W.  LOTZ, 

....Manufacturer  of.... 


BILLIARD,  POOL 
and  COnBINATION 


TABLES 


Dealer  in  Supplies.  Repairing  Neatly  Done. 

Shuffleboards  Made  to  Order, 


1347  Germantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
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FOR  SflliE,  &e. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue — two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues — three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


YOUNG  FOLKS  MAKE  MONEY  and  buy  a 
wheel  by  selling  Bicycle  Stick  Pins.  Quick 
sellers  to  every  rider,  io  cts.  stamps  for  sample. 
Geo.  Butterworth,  manufactuier,,  570  Elm  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn 


AND 

Frame  Ornamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Will  exchange  fine  suburban 
property,  2%  acres,  at  station,  convenient  to 
Philadelphia,  equity  $20co.co,  for  bicycles,  any 
make  ’96  wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 
F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


FOR  SALE. — Champion  $15  Typewriters.  Six 
brand-new  Machines,  never  used,  $10.50  each. 
Morgan,  Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  prices — 

Rational  Deealeomania  Qo. 

330  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phlla. 


fpffll  Sill! 

My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 


HEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 

Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SALESMEN  wanted — To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 

Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
streeetj  New  York. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  tri  1. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  Wewiilsell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  cusLomer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poult;  y 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B  .—  Send  us  the  names  ofthiee  persons 
intere  ted  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  b  ok  ofigo  subjects  and  80  illus- 
|  tratiuns,  w  orth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578.  DE  >  AWARE  r  |ty,  DEL. 


The  Minneapolis  Journal  says  that  the 
wheelmen  are  organizing  for  McKinley. 
It  is  Republican  principles  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  industry  under  Re¬ 
publican  policies  which,  have  made 
w heels  the  popular  and  peculiar  vehicle 
of  the  American  people.  The  bicycle  fac¬ 
tories  are  located  in  the  normally  Re¬ 
publican  States,  as  most  of  the  other  in¬ 
dustries  are  that  require  a  high  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  skill. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINO. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  IfffiJlSFIEIiD, 

1421  RidgaAva.,  Philada. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

356  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

49~Special  Wheels  Made  to  Okdbr. 


Trailord  Special  lor  ’96 
W|®.  TWFORD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 

Soeclal  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 
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BICYCLE. 

GIVE  'US  A  CALL. 


TheWilliamJ.Haines  Co 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


How  Handle  Bars  are  Bent. 

Like  most  other  parts  of  the  Columbia 
works  the  department  for  making  handle 
bars  is  full  of  special  machinery,  involv¬ 
ing  a  long  series  of  operations.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the  bending  of  the 
handle  bars,  which  is  done  in  two  pow¬ 
erful  gear  presses,  heavy  iron  structures, 
each  having  two  huge  steel  hands 
grooved  to  fit  the  handle  bars.  These 
hands  descend  slowly  from  above,  which 
support  the  straight  tubes  and  bend  them 
into  the  desired  shape,  the  “ram’s  horn,” 
the  racer  bar,  or  the  regular  model,  as 
the  upper  mass  crushes  them  down. 

Before  the  tubes  for  the  handle  bars 
are  put  into  these  presses  they  are  filled 
with  rosin,  which  gives  resistance  under 
the  great  pressure,  and  prevents  the 
street  from  wrinkling.  Formerly  the 
tubes  were  filled  with  sand,  but  this  was 
replaced  with  rosin  when  the  very  thin 
tubing  was  introduced.  Another  precau¬ 
tion  against  wrinkling,  and  this  seems  a 
very  odd  precaution,  is  the  anointing  of 
the  tubes  with  vaseline  just  at  the  points 
where  the  grooved  hands  will  strike 
them.  As  the  workman  puts  each  fresh 
tube  into  the  press  he  daubs  on  either 
side  of  it  a  little  vaseline  from  a  cup 
before  him,  and  the  big  iron  hands  re¬ 
spect  the  oily  substance  and  deal  more 
gently  with  the  bars. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh 
That  Contain  Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense 
of  smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole 
system  when  entering  it  through  the 
mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should  never 
be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  repu¬ 
table  physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  possi¬ 
bly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo.  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In 
buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  he  sure  you 
get  the  geniune.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.  Testiironials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 


“THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 

The  wheels  we  reut  are 
the  best — Clevelands,  1896 
models. 

Next  door  to  Park  Thea¬ 
tre,  wheels  checked  and 
cleaned  during  perfor¬ 
mance.  . 


Made  by 


50  N.  33rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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A  Comfort  Always. 

Some  mourn  for  the  summer  gone, 
While  others  like  the  snow, 

When  winter  with  its  icy  blasts 
Doth  lay  the  bushes  low. 

Some  seek  in  fall’s  delight 
The  festive  autumn  games, 

But  blest  of  all  and  wisest  is 
The  man  who  ne’er  complains. 

But  takes  the  seasons  as  they  oome, 
And  never  looketh  glum; 

Who  pins  his  faith  in  Providence 
And  chews  White’s  famous  gum. 

YUCATAN  is  sold  everywhere. 


General  Notes. 

The  wood  handle  bar  has  come  to  stay. 
Perfection  is  represented  in  the  Fletcher 
Hickory  bar,  with  the  patent  key  clamp. 
A  book  of  description  free.  Schaum  & 
Uhlmger,  Philadelphia. 

A  doctor  has  given  out  that  cycling  is 
a  cure  for  some  forms  of  insanity ;  and 
that  a  proper  track  ought  to  be  laid  out 
m  asylum  grounds,  and  the  right  per¬ 
sons  engaged  to  give  instruction. 

Long  Island  _  is  about  to  institute  a 
movement  looking  to  the  abatement  of 


the  nuisance  of  the  carrying  of  loud- 
sounding  gongs  by  bicyclers. 


13,008  Cycles  Stolen  In  ’95. 

All  worry  taken  from  the  bicyclist’s 
mind  regarding  the  loss  of  wheel  for  $2. 
Are  you  wise  not  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  American  Wheelmen’s  Protective 
Association,  Chicago?  Only  company  in 
the  United  States  affording  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  bicycle  owners.  Dealers  afford¬ 
ed  absolute  protection  against  loss  on 
wheels  sold  on  time.  Indorsed  by  L  A  W. 
Agents  wanted. 


********^*?^*****»»*** 

I  White  Shirts  * 

~  — unlaun- 
deredf  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

*  63  Cents 

^  Our  Justly 
yt  celebrated 

*  “Great 
¥  Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made*  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of  |» 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents —  'll 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money  | 
|i  refunded,  if  desired.  ¥ 

j  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  * 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Weeks’  Pneumatic  Pad 

For  BICYCLE  HANDLE  BARS  is  a 

PERFECT  AIR  CUSHION  FOR  THE  HANDS . 

PATENT  APPiirn  mi  Will  positively  prevent  soreness  or  lameness  of  hands  and  arms  ’ 

the  bar  •  can  he  P;tpPr  Can  ^  attached  to  any  handle  by  anyone  at  any  desired  place  on 

top  of  the  hnnde  w UH  fl  th  or  U'£hout  °rdlnalT  grips,  as  the  cushions  are  securely  fixed  on  the 
They  do  by  flaps,  which  are  drawn  down  on  the  sides  and  laced  tightly  underneath. 

Jteerint  mte'  {ere  w'th.  quick  :  acUon  and  a  perfect  control  of  the  handle  bar  in 

steering.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Prices  and  discounis  on  application. 

Sample  by  mail,  Leather,  $1.00  Cloth,  75  cts. 

Address!  PNEUMATIC  PAD  CO. 

905  Boyce  Building,  1 12  Dearborn  ct  ,  Chicago,  III. 


$100 


Tl“  0HAMPION 


pLYER 


2)fb  jl?ou  lEvet  TRtbe  on  IDelvet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  of  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


R  Cycling  InformationBuresa 


DG  YOU  WBNT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Ti?astcaoi*thy  Seirviee  at  loui  piriees;  ot*dinai*ily  $1.00  fot*  each  report. 


Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $ 2.00 ;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 


commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 


Room*  9,  iof  11,  ia,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


....ESTABLISHED  NINE.. YEARS, 


.WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


’97  Saddle. 


For 

Endurance, 
fluscle, 

Steady 
Nerve, 
and 
Good 

Digestion. 

FLEER’S  GURU-KOLA 

- - CHEWING  GUM - - 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  io7°iQ9  Chestnut  Street,  PHILA. 


^  During  the  past  year  the  Wheeler 
Saddle  attained  wide  use  and  great  pop¬ 
ularity.  It  did  this  simply  by  reason  of 
extreme  merit,  which  is  always  the 
surest  road  to  the  attention  and  patron¬ 
age  of  the  cycler.  For  1897  this  saddle 
will  command  wider  patronage  still.  Sev¬ 
eral  modifications  have  been  made  in  its 
construction  and  it  is  up-to-date  in  every 
particular.  The  Model  C.  Wheeler  Sad¬ 
dle  is  an  excellent  article.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  track  use,  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  those  who  desire  a  light 
and  speedy  saddle,  which  shall  permit 
of  the  freest  possible  action  of  the  legs, 
and  afford  a  secure  and  natural  support 
for  the  rider. 

The  frame  is  entirely  of  wood,'  some¬ 
what  narrower  than  the  other  styles, 
and  supports  the  leather  without  the 
use  of  springs.  The  leather  is  secured 
directly  to  the  frame  at  both  the  uose 
and  cantle  and  rests  upon  a  pad  of  felt 
mounted  on  the  frame.  The  clip  is 
provided  with  a  rubber  cushion  which 
overcomes  extreme  rigidity,  and  is  so 
constructed  as  to  permit  the  saddle  to 
tilt  automatically  to  accommodate  any 
position  of  the  rider.  The  tread  is 
narrow,  and  for  lightnes  and  speed 
this  saddle  possesses  features  which 
must  make  it  a  favorite  with  riders.  It 
is  made  by  the  Wheeler  Saddle  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 


J.  Oram  Gormully  Dead. 

Information  reaches  us  this  week  of 
the  death  in  Coventry,  England,  of  Mr. 
J.  Oram  Gormully.  The  deceased  was 
a  cousin  of  Mr.  R.  Philip  Gormully, 
president  of  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  for  the  past  four  years  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery 
Manufacturing  Company’s  interests  in 
England,  a  trust  which  he  discharged 
most  efficiently  and  faithfully,  attending 
to  manifold  duties  connected  with  build¬ 
ing  up  the  large  trade  which  Messrs. 
Gormully  &  Jeffery  now  enjoy  abroad. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  many  sorrowing 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


“Bow-legged— is  Watson  bow-legged?’’ 
said  his  best  friend.  “His  legs  are  such 
curves  that  when  he  stands  alongside  of 
his  bicycle  a  stranger  would  swear  it 
was  a  tricycle.”— Indianapolis  Journal. 


General  Mention. 

The  first  bicyclist  who  tried  to  rob  a 
bank  and  escape  on  his  wheel  wound 
up  by  shooting  himself.  Thus  is  the 
morality  of  the  wheel  vindicated. 

An  ambulance  recently  exhibited  and 
credited  in  many  journals  as  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Baer,  of  the  Chicago 
police  force,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  I. 
Warman,  of  the  Warman  Schub  Cycle 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  not  Captain  Baer. 

From  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
of  the  1897  Union  model  it  will  be  a 
suitable  successor  of  its  illustrious 
predecessors.  It  will  combine  many 
points  of  superiority  over  past  productions 
and  will  have  some  surprises,  unique  in 
design  and  of  sterling  worth.  Progres¬ 
sive  agents  should  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Uniou  Cycle  Manufacturing  Co.’s  line. 
Highlandville,  Mass.,  is  the  home  of  rhe 
Union. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Horse 
Shoers’  Association  was  held  in  New 
York  last  week.  The  horsemen  say 
that  the  bicycle  has  injured  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  an  appreciable  extent,  but  they 
admit  that  they  don’t  see  how  they  are 
going  to  check  the  enthusiasm  for  cy¬ 
cling. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


For  exchange  . . 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2% 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000  00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  Por  full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


KEEPS 


THE  STOMACH 


RIGHT 


YOU  SEND  US 


Twenty 
Five 
Cents 


AND  WE 
WILL  HAIL  YOU 


Six 

Sample 

Packages. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Triumph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  :r-Gentlemen:— I  take  great 

Kleasure  in  stating  to  you  that  I 
ave  a  Stormer,  ’90  wheel,  with 
U.  &  J.  tires.  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  bo  badly  on  me  that  I  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  y«u*  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  I  have  had 
feu  my  wheel  for  3  mouths,  and 
cave  had.  no  occasion  to.  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  not  be 
without  them  at  any  price  <tbe 
Triumph  valveB.)  r 

J.  C.  CLIPSHAM. 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  ’Q6. 

Office  of',  the  John  Rhoads  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
•»6:— Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. Gentlemen;— 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  1  have  not  bad  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  yon  ap? 
piled  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  ifilles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air.  -to-day  os  they  \?ere 
wheD  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
offiee  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  tpnfident  that  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  vailve;  at 
least  I  could  not  'say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on- 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It;  for 
I  con’d  not.  think,  of  running  It 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing.  lip:  the  tires. 

Reeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  "hit,”  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  It  proven 
to  hlrp  that  all  yon  claim  is  true. 
I  am,  -  Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  FRANKTJN  RH0AD3. 
Triumph  Valve  Company;  Phila- 
telphla:— Gentlemen:— I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I‘  have  not 
pumped  air  in  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  it*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  it  the  same  prals*  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith. 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia.  June  4.  *9&. 


“ltWilMotleak 


n 


Why  Suffer.  Diseomfort  aiith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatic  Tire. 


•WHEN  THE- 


’97  Triumpn  Valve 

Is  at  yonr  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  01  1806.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  ’97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
you.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 


WHY? 


BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  lhat  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  tire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel;.  You  are  Independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  too  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  alr-tlght  without  the  cap. 


Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  yonr  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

wng,  for  me  small  sum  of  One  Dollar,  suiter  fut  Leakg  Valves. 
TRIUriPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


IS  A 
POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANY 
PRICE? 


A  GOOD VALVE 


IS  CHEAP  AT 


A  FAIR  PRICE 


THE  TRIUMPH 


VALVE  IS  A 


GOOD  VALVE 


YOU  GET  $10 


SAFETY  AND 


COMFORT. 
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SMITH'S  IDEAL  BOOT 


For  Lady  Cyclists. 


Leggings  and  shoe  all 
in  one.  Comfortable, 
light  in  weight,  neat, 
pretty,  glove  fitting, 
first  class  goods,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Any  height  you  wish 
14  to  18  inches,  black, 
tan  and  brown. 

Price  four  (4)  to  seven 
(7  Dollars. 

Made  to  Order  Only. 

For  the  convenience 
of  our  friends  we  have 
added  a  department 
for  the  repair  of  Mens 
Bicycle  Shoes. 

Half  Soleing  and 
Heeling  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Smith’s  Elec¬ 
tric  Sole”  for  the  Rat 
Trap  pedal,  $1.00  to 

$1.25 


n.  A.  SniTH  &  SON, 

Manufacturer  of  Bicycle,  aymnasium  and 
Outing  Shoes, 

25  and  27  N.  13th  St.,  Phlla. 


(Jottttecticttt  (5«n^ral 
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Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  s  N 
Cubebs  or  Injections  and  ( MIW ) 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS  Vy 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Get  your  books  in... 


The  “Quaker  City”  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  1%  and  i%  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 
(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $100 


PENN  SICyCbE  CO^PANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement! 


Bay  of  the  faty*****  m 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  if  quantity  warrants. 


Hltohoook  Specialty  Co,  Phlla. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


-GAMELAND- 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 


GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 
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QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights  £ 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description  ^ 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates.  ^ 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT-  j* 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years’  experience.  P 
Highest  references.  Send  us  model,  sketch  or  Photo.  ► 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report  ► 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE  > 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When  ^ 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  you  with-  ^ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of  ^ 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon  ^ 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book  ^ 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE.  . 
H.  B.  WILLSON  A,  CO  ,  Patent  Solicitors,  £ 
Le  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  > 
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FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

KANO  AG*. 


Silk,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  eta. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK 


146  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 


CQanufaetuuet* 

and  Jobbet*  in 


Sundries 


(American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  -!  M.  &  M.  Burn  ng  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


uncturfne 


...jHAI^E  YOUf*  OWN 

...save  moNEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market 

FORnULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

fiddpess  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  palls,  fi.  V.,  U.  S.  A 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


4k.  mn  pnw  YHLYE 


PdltM  VliJNuING. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

Ii.  K-  BUGK,  82  Jiassau  St.,  fi-  Y. 


...for  Men... 


Fall  Bicycle  Suits 


— beautiful  styles  in  excellent  cloths  have  iust  been  placed  on  sale  at  three  prices  that  cannot  be  equalled 
elsewhere,  viz  ; 

$3-75,  $5-00  and  $6.50. 

The  suits  are  sewed  throughout  with  silk  and  are  perfect  in  fit.  The  bloomers  have  two  hip,  two 
side  and  two  watch  pockets  and  are  reinforced.  The  coats  have  four  patch  pockets,  buttoned,  and  the 
seams  are  piped. 

Samples  of  cloths  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Money  refunded  if  suits  are  not  satisfactory. 

In  ordering  suits ,  send  chest  and  waist  measure. 

Golf  Bicycle  Hose — 

50  cents  to  $2.50,  per  pair. 

Turtle  Neck  Sweaters — 

Men’s,  $2.50  and  $3.75; 

Boys’,  $ 2.00  and  $2.50. 


Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

Dry  Goods.  PHILADELPHIA. 


TO  BICYCLE  RIDERS 


Ule  make  our  tube 


FIFTY 

CARBON 


Because  a  Tube  like  this  of  Is  just  as  strong  as  a  Tube  like  this  of 

Weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


while  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.” 

For  the  theory  ask  any  competent  metallurgist. 

For  the  condition:  Hundreds  of  tons  of  “Fifty  Carbon”  Tube  have  been  brazed  under  our  observation.  We  have  record 
of  75,000  bicycles  assembled  wholly  or  in  part  from  our  tube.  Not  one  defective  tube  broken  in  service  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  “Fifty  Carbon.” 

No  bicycle  can  be  first  grade  unless  it  is  made  of  first  grade  material.  The  best  tubing  makes  the  best  bicycles. 

For  both  theory  and  condition,  see  diagram.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  POPE  TUBE  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  19.  Philadelphia,  November  6,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents. 


18  Years 


Campaign 


“For  sound  Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Improvement  must  have  proven  successful. 

“Else  would  we  have  inaugurated  years  ago  our  “leadership”  of  bicycle 
“vogue  by  “originating”  also  the  recently  introduced  fashions  of  “dying 
“young”  or  “removing  nameplates”  for  bargain  purposes. 

“That’s  reasonable  isn’t  it? 

“The  free  hand  of  INNOVATION  has  been  duly  restrained  by  personal 
“PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  —  not  only  TESTS,  there  is  a  difference. 

“That’s  why  Rambler  improvements  have  invariably  survived  and  become 
“standard. 

“We  have  helped  our  competitors  that  much  at  least 

“The  most  successful  bicycle  agents  this  year,  and  those  whose  selling 
“seasons  outlasted  those  of  their  competitors,  have  handled  exclusively 
“G.  &  J.  Tires  and 


Rambler  Bicycles 


We  shall  increase  our  agency  list  in  the  U,  S.  A.  and 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  and  also  make  some  changes  in 
present  agencies.  All  applications  for  Rambler  agencies 
should  be  sent  to  nearest  G.  &  J.  branch  house. 

Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


GORMULLY  St  JEFF6RY  MFG.  CO. 


CHICAGO, 

85  Madison  St. 


DETROIT, 

201  Woodward  Ave. 


BOSTON,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  YORK,  BROOKLYN,  CINCINNATI, 

174  Columbus  Ave.  1325  14th  St.,  N.  W.  939-45  Eighth  Ave.  342-4  Flatbush  Ave.  516  flain  St. 


Foreign  Branch— COVENTRY,  ENGLAND. 
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L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO., 

129  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


DIFFERS  from  all  other  single  tube  tires  in  the  method  ol 
building  up  the  “tread”,  or  travelling  surface  to  prevent 
puncture 


The  outside  is  coated  with  Para  rubber  made  thicker  at  the  tread  where  two 
extra  strips  of  duck  are  introduced,  prepared  with  a  compound  which'  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  puncture,  but  is  in  itself  of  a  very  yielding  and  resilient 
character.  This  construction  is  conceded  to  make  the  most  durable  and  easy 
riding  pneumatic  tire.  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 


NEW  YORK,  338  Broadway. 


CHICAGO,  192  Van  Buren  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1022  Arch  St. 


THE  1896  FAVORITE  LAMP 

WITH  DOUBLE  LENS 

Throws  a  Light  Back 
of  the  Rider  as  well 

as  Before  him. 


A  boon  for  all  riders,  will  not  jar  out,  made  of 
solid  brass  nickle  plated,  all  parts  riveted,  weight  8  oz., 
no  keys  or  springs.  Flame  always  under  control. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Throws  a  light  15  ft.  Red 
side  lights. 


For  Sale  by  all... 


CYCLE  DEALERS... 


Double  Lens,  price  $5.00. 


SHHRPLESS  &  M7TTTS,  Makers, 

Office:  1522  CHESTNUT  ST.  Factory:  1520-22  SANSOM  ST. 

■PHILADELPHIA.- 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1332  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  5  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cycling/'  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  November  6,  1896. 


RAILROAD  CHARGES. 

The  railroad  companies  have  not 
given  up  their  determination  to  charge 
for  the  carrying  of  bicycles,  and  where 
the  law  does  not  order  otherwise  cyclers 
must  be  content  to  pay  for  their  carry¬ 
ing  of  the  bicycles. 

The  feeling  is  strong  among  railroad 
officials  that  now  is  the  time  to  act  in 
the  matter.  The  bicycle  as  baggage  is  a 
disturber  of  railroading.  They  will  re¬ 
quire  extra  cars,  cause  delays  to  rapid 
transit,  and  in  other  ways  present  ob¬ 
stacles  which  will  daily  confront  baggage 
.and  train  men.  It  is  probable  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  not  be  settled  short  of  legis¬ 
lation  by  the  different  States.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  Railroad  has  appealed  the 
case  decided  against  them  recently  by 
Judge  Russell,  of  St.  Louis. 

*  *  * 

BICYCLE  MEN  FOR  GOLD. 

A.  R.  Ellis,  the  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bicycle  Manufacturers’  Sound 
Money  Club,  founded  prior  to  the  late 
election  in  Chicago,  said  in  relation  to  the 
bicycle  making  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  in  explanation  of  the  objects 


of  the  organization  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent: 

“There  is  more  than  $50,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  the  bicycle  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  is  controlled  by  the 
Cycle  Board  of  Trade  alone.  That  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  number  of  men 
employed.  The  interests  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  workmen  are  identical.  If 
the  manufacturer  can’t  get  sound  money 
and  protection  he  can’t  take  orders,  and 
if  the  manufacturer  can't  take  orders  the 
workmen  can’t  get  work.  So  they  both 
want  sound  money  and  protection.” 

Nearly  all  the  large  bicycle  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  McKinley  and  Hobart  and  did 
all  they  could  to  elect  the  gold  standard 
representatives. 

*  *  * 

Cyclers  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  have 
selected  several  of  their  number  as  being 
most  qualified  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
special  officers  on  the  police  force  to 
serve  without  salary  and  have  proffered 
their  services  to  the  authorities.  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has  a  simlar  corps. 

*  *  * 

“  THE  CHA.NLESS.” 

The  advent  of  the  perfect  chainless 
wheel  is  being  announced  from  half  a 
dozen  different  parts  of  the  cycling 
world.  Each  inventor  of  the  “perfect” 
chainless  bicycle  claims  that  it  will  be  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  wheel 
now  in  use,  being  easier  to  care  for. 
Other  minor  improvements  are  also  on 
the  way,  although  no  marked  innova¬ 
tions  will  be  made.  The  wheel  as  manu¬ 
factured  now  is  extremely  satisfactory 
and  manufacturers  naturally  are  conser¬ 
vative  in  adopting  innovations  that  are 
not  sure  to  be  favored  by  the  public. 

*  *  * 

V-  u;  , 

ABOUT  CLUBS. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  bicycle 
clubs  this  year  all  over  the  country  has 
been  very  marked,  and  remembering  the 
fact  that  these  clubs  are  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  instances  started  and  maintained 
by  extremely  young  men,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  what  success  has  generally  speak¬ 
ing  attended  them.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  bicycle  club  is  not  to-day 
the  almost  necessity  to  the  average  rider 
that  it  -was  some  few  years  hack.  While 
clubs  of  some  kind  or  other  are  almost 
indispensable  adjuncts  of  other  sports, 
such  as  football,  cricket,  etc.,  in  the  case 
of  cycling  as  it  exists  to-day  the  aver¬ 
age  man  who  rides  a  bicycle  can  very 
well  afford  to  do  without  a  club,  and 
in  fact  he  has  no  use  for  a  cycling  club, 
good  pavements  and  safety  bicycles  hav¬ 
ing  in  a  great  measure  removed  the 
necessity  for  bicycle  ciubs,  as  they  were 
known  to  the  early  days  of  cycling. 
Were  it  not  for  the  social  pleasures  con¬ 
nected  with  the  recreation  of  cycling,  to 
a  fuller  enjoyment  of  which  sport  the 
well  managed  club  helps  materially,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  but  few  of  the 
many  clubs  which  we  now  find  in  every 
large  city  and  town  would  exist. 

The  history  of  all  cycling  organizations 


is  almost  the  same.  They  are  usually 
started  by  about  half  a  dozen  young 
men,  whose  enthusiasm  is  about  as  un¬ 
bounded  as  their  pocketbooks  are  lim¬ 
ited  in  the  matter  of  ready  cash.  If  they 
have  sufficient  of  the  spirit  of  work 
about  them  they  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
a  few  score  of  their  fellows,  and  for 
several  years  under  good  officers  their 
club  affairs  prosper.  Then  sundry  cares 
and  troubles  of  the  world  crop  up  and 
choke  the  good  seed  of  club  work  and 
club  interests.  Marriage  with  this  one, 
business  with  that  one,  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  with  another  and  so  on  until  of 
the  choice  spirits  whose  enthusiasm  and 
whose  work  founded  and  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  institution  out  of  which 
they  got  so  much  pleasure  but  few  re¬ 
main,  and  generally  those  few  are  so 
imbued  with  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
past  that  they  cannot  assimilate  with 
and  can  see  no  good  in  the  younger  and 
newer  element,  which  if  the  club  is  to 
go  on  and  prosper  must  take  hold  and 
do  over  again  what  others  did  before 
them.  To  those  who  have  had  exper¬ 
ience  of  cycling  clubs  we  have  no  doubt 
that  our  words  will  appeal  as  being  both 
truthful  and  applicable  to  the  story  of 
a  number  of  the  older  clubs  still  among 
us. 

#  *  * 

A  Denver,  Col.,  paper  when  noting  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Albert  Pope  was  in 
that  city  on  his  pleasure  trip  across  the 
country,  and  when  calling  attention  to 
his  career  and  to  his  many  good  qualities 
wound  up  its  complimentary  notice  with 
the  words:  “His  only  failing  is  that  he 
is  a  pronounced  gold-bug.” 

*  *  * 

DANGERS  OF  CITY  STREETS. 

The  ever  present  danger  to  cyclers  in 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  New  York 
city,  from  the  heavy  trucks  and  drays 
constantly  on  the  move  through  them,  is 
attracting  more  than  ordinary  attention 
just  at  present.  Last  week  the  New 
York  Herald  referring  to  the  matter 
said: 

In  our  crowded  streets  the  bicyclists 
are  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  truck  driv¬ 
ers,  most  of  whom  seem  to  take 
malicious  pleasure  in  forcing  wheelmen 
against  the  car  tracks  or  into  the  wet 
and  slippery  gutters.  Minor  accidents 
to  wheelmen  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  it  is  almost  miraculous  that  fatal 
consequences  to  not  often  follow. 

Truckmen  will  do  well  to  note  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  police  magistrate  who  has 
promptly  fined  an  offending  driver. 

If  bicyclists,  instead  of  swearing  at 
teamsters,  will  promptly  call  a  policeman 
when  they  are  ridden  down,  the  police 
magistrate  will  do  the  rest. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Departure  Bell  Co.,  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Conn.,  are  increasing  the  size  of 
their  establishment  about  100  per  cent. 
The  popularity  of  the  New  Departure 
bells  during  the  past  season  has  been 
wonderful  and  next  year  promises  to 
see  a  larger  demand  for  them  than  ever. 
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SMUGGLERS’  TRICKS. 


The  Pneumatic  Tire  Afford*  Facili¬ 
ties  for  Contraband  Trading. 

Considerable  smuggling  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  between  England  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  by  means  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle.  An  English  Custom  House  offi¬ 
cer  in  talking  of  the  matter  some  little 
time  since  said:  “We  fully  expected  that 
these  machines  would  be  used  for 
smuggling.  At  the  same  time,  we  had 
no  idea  of  the  number  of  people  who 
would  attempt  this  form  of  sharp  prac¬ 
tice.  You  see,  the  rates  for  carrying 
cycles  are  now  so  low  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  cyclists  take  their  machines  over 
to  the  Continent  with  them,  and  on  the 
return  journey  fill  the  pneumatic  tires 
with  tobacco,  small  bottles  of  perfume, 
lace,  cigars,  and  even  flasks  of  spirits 
specially  made. 

“When  steamers  arrive  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  there  are  a  number  of  bi¬ 
cycles  on  board,  we  adopt  a  very  simple 
plan  of  inspection,  but  one  which  re¬ 
quires  some  practice  and  experience  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  relied  upon.  We  do  not 
unscrew  the  air  tube,  nor,  of  course,  do 
we  cut  the  tire.  We  simply  cause  the 
wheels  to  revolve  sharply  and  then  listen 
attentively.” 


Cold  Weather  Cycling  Dangers. 

A  warning  to  cyclists,  in  the  form  of 
an  annotation  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  calls  attention  to  the  risks  deli¬ 
cate  people  incur  by  riding  in  damp  and 
cold  weather,  the  state  of  exhaustion 
being  conducive  to  the  contraction  of 
colds  and  rheumatism.  A  theory  ap¬ 
parently  has  been  started  to  the  effect 
that  “bicycling  will  tend  to  make  the 
woman  of  the  future  acquire  a  squat 
figure,”  and— here  is  another  warning— 
the  suggestion  may  not  be  improbably 
carried  out  if  greater  care  be  not  taken 
to  have  machines  properly  adjusted  to 
their  riders.  The  majority  of  women 
buy  bicycles  the  proportions  of  which 
bear  no  relation  to  their  own.  They  get 
them  too  small  or  too  large. 


Sensible  Voters. 

Last  week  the  village  of  Whitestone, 
L.  I.,  held  a  special  election  to  decide  as 
to  whether  the  village  should  bond  itself 
for  $50,000  for  the  construction  of  good 
roads.  Considerable  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  contest.  A  house  to  house 
canvass  of  the  resident  taxpayers  was 
made  by  both  the  promoters  and  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  scheme.  The  cyclists  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  this  project  and  work¬ 
ed  hard  in  its  favor.  The  total  vote  cast 
was  143,  100  of  which  were  in  favor  of 
bonding  the  village.  There  is  great  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  village  over  the  result. 


On  Election  Day. 

Patriotism— “Do  you  take  any  interest 
in  politics,  Mrs.  Skorcher?” 

“Of  course  I  do;  I’ve  promised  Mr. 
Skorcher  that  I  will  clean  his  wheel  elec¬ 
tion  day  so  he  can  take  time  to  go  and 
vote.” — Chicago  Record. 


TO  TRAIN  OUT  WEST. 


California  Will  See  the  Racing 
Cracks  Daring  the  Winter. 

California  is  a  favorite  winter  training 
ground  for  the  racing  men.  This  has 
been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  ever 
since  the  fast  men  commenced  to  make 
money  out  of  bicycle  racing.  From  now 
on  until  the  breath  of  spring  brings 
promise  of  track  possibilities  once  more, 
the  fast  brigade  may  be  expected  to  be 
heard  form  as  located  at  Coronado  or 
San  Jose.  E.  C.  Bald,  as  the  disputed 
champion  of  the  1896  season,  will  doubt¬ 
less  desire  to  continue  in  the  racing  bus¬ 
iness  as  long  as  a  dollar  can  be  made 
out  of  it.  He  spent  the  winter  before 
his  ’95  season,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  for  an  individual  racing 
man,  on  the  coast,  and  all  tins  year  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  had  not  done  likewise 
in  preparation  for  his  riding  during  the 
past  season.  If  he  had  followed  the 
counsels  of  his  friends  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  be  the  champion  of  America, 
with  several  of  the  national  medals  to 
adorn  his  racing  suit,  instead  of  leading 
on  the  circuit  without  a  single  event  of 
the  big  Louisville  tournament  to  boast 
of. 

While  the  men  are  in  California  they 
will  pursue  their  training  as  assiduously 
as  if  another  campaign  for  honors  was 
soon  to  begin.  A  circuit  within  the 
golden  State  is  being  planned  and  will 
probably  receive  the  entries  of  the  so¬ 
journers.  Cooper  and  Butler  will  be 
seen  in  the  West,  too,  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  though  the  latter  may  follow  the 
Southern  circuit,  which  is  being  planned 
to  begin  after  election. 

Coronado  will  afford  the  cracks  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  go  after  records 
in  case  they  should  tire  of  the  routine 
of  training.  It  was  here  last  April  that 
W.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Denver,  rode  a 
mile,  paced,  in  1.39  1-5. 


In  the  race  for  championship  honors 
this  season  these  men  were  close'  to  the 
top  wTien  the  Washington  meet  approach¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  doubtful  wlm  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  carrying  off  the  laurels.  Tom 
Butler  went  out  of  form  badly  and  when 
the  leadership  seemed  assured  dropped 
almost  completely  out  of  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Cooper,  who  has  been  fortunate 
in  almost  a  favored  degree,  kept  up  his 
good  riding.  Bald  realizing  that  a  chance 
was  still  left  him  settled  down  to  hard 
work  and  defeated  Cooper  twice  at 
Washington,  which  closed  the  contests 
and  earned  the  right  to  tack  the  word 
champion  after  his  name. 

A  Blue  Picture. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  is  pes¬ 
simistic  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
cycling  when  it  says: 

“Hitherto  the  bicycle  has  proved  a 
domestic  disturber  from  the  feminine 
side  of  the  hearthstone  only.  It  is  the 
wheelwoman  who  has  neglected  but¬ 
tons  and  meals  and  all  those  little 
amenities  which  make  home  life  en¬ 
durable  to  the  husband.  The  picture  of 
the  patient  hubby  rocking  the  cradle, 
or  preparing  his  frugal  repast,  while 
the  wife,  in  bloomers  and  Tam 
O’Shanter,  gaily  scorches  about  the 
highways,  has  grown  a  familiar  one. 
But  now  the  view  changes.  A  New 
York  husband  has  just  driven  his  pa¬ 
tient  wife  to  carbolic  acid  by  his  too 
ardent  fondess  for  the  enticing  bike. 
When  he  came  home  just  before  mid¬ 
night  and  claimed  that  a  puncture  de¬ 
tained  him,  the  poor  woman  threw  up 
her  hands  in  hopeless  despair.  The 
husband  had  spent  half  the  night 
pumping  up  his  tire,  and  the  doctors 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  pumping 
out  his  wife.  It  is  a  sad  case  and  should 
convey  a  strong  moral  lesson.” 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


THE  CYCLING  MOUTH. 


Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Bach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  ofthe  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  Historical  R  omance  ofthe  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  makes 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 


A  New  Ailment  That  is  Said  to  be 
Peculiar  to  “Scoi'cliers.” 

The  “cycling  stoop,”  the  “bicycle 
face,”  the  “bicycle  hand,”  and  the  “bi¬ 
cycle  foot”  have  now  been  supplemented 
with  the  ‘bicycle  mouth,”  and  soon  we 
suppose  that  we  will  have  among  us  the 
“bicycle  conscience,”  and  it  won’t  be  of 
India  rubber  either  or  pumped  up  with 
air  unless  the  solid  worth  of  cyclers  as 
a  class  greatly  degenerates.  The  “bi¬ 
cycle  mouth”  is  the  latest  thing  in  the 
cycling  world.  Whether  with  absolute 
truth  or  not,  statements  have  been  made 
that  physicians  and  dentists  are  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
mouths  that  are  brought  to  them  as 
cases  requiring  treatment.  For  some 
time  these  have  baffled  their  efforts. 
But  the  reason  for  the  trouble  has  been 
discovered,  and  hence  the  cure  made 
easier. 

These  mouths  that  have  been  disturb¬ 
ing  specialists  are  now  known  as  the 
bicycle  mouth.  Peculiar  formations  of 
the  teeth  and  lips  and  of  the  lines 
around  them  take  place  as  the  result  of 
riding  the  wheel,  and  these  are  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  be  a  menace  to  good 
looks. 

The  average  rider  who  indulges  in 
cycling  sensibly  does  not  contract  this 
new  ailment.  The  joys,  questionable 
ones  it  would  seem,  of  the  bicycle  mouth 
are  reserved  for  the  scorcher.  He  it  is 
who  develops  the  bicycle  mouth  in  all 
its  new  and  terrible  aspect. 

The  scorching  mouth  is  one  of  which 
men  complain.  The  muscles  become  set 
around  the  mouth  and  the  skin  drawn 
and  white.  For  them  there  is  massage, 
as  for  the  women;  but  with  the  wrinkled 
bicycle  mouth  both  men  and  women 
must  suffer  if  once  afflicted. 

The  physician  who  has  had  the  most 
of  these  cases  says  he  would  advise  all 
cyclists  to  preserve  the  same  use  of  the 
mouth  upon  the  wheel  as  when  walking 
or  reading.  Notice  if  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  naturally  drawn  down,  and 
then  notice  them  upon  the  wheel.  If  you 
find  you  are  affecting  an  unnatural  ex¬ 
pression  change  it  at  once,  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  mouth  of  the  feminine  scorcher  is 
a  funny  thing.  She  does  not  take  it  to  a 
doctor  for  treatment,  but  apparently 
glories  in  it.  The  symptoms  are  com¬ 
pressed  lips,  set  corners,  a  straight-lined 
mouth,  and  nostrils  slightly  dilated. 
This  is  the  mouth  of  the  girl  who  rides 
hard  and  fast,  and  who  keeps  her  wind 
well. 

The  moral  of  this  new  and  strange  en¬ 
lightenment  regarding  ills  to  which  cy¬ 
cling  human  flesh  is  heir  to  need  not 
frighten  anyone  but  the  inveterate 
scorcher,  and  the  moral  would  appear  to 
be:  “Don’t  scorch.” 

Size  of  AVheels. 

The  controversy  is  still  going  on 
among  our  English  cousins  as  to  what 
is  the  best  size  for  the  wheels  of  a  bi¬ 
cycle. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 


if  a  bicycle  be  made  with  both  wheels 
of  equal  size  there  is  an  excess  of 
weight,  and  that  an  equally  serviceable 
and  good  machine  could  be  constructed 
with  one  wheel  smaller  than  the  other. 
In  this  case,  as  regards  which  wheel 
should  be  the  driver,  the  prevailing 
method  adopts  the  smaller.  There  is, 
however,  much  to  be  urged  in  favor  of 
making  the  driving  wheel  the  larger  of 
the  two.  This  would  conduce  to  speed, 
and  not  only  that,  but  it  would  minimize 
the  “rake”  in  the  front  fork  and  propor¬ 
tionately  facilitate  steering.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed,  however,  by  those  who  favor  placing 
the  larger  wheel  in  front  that  such  an 
arrangement  reduces  oscillation  or  vi¬ 
bration,  and  enables  obstacles  to  be  more 
easily  ridden  over.  This,  however,  is  fal¬ 
lacy.  The  wheel  over  which  the  rider 
sits  should  undoubtedly  be  the  larger 
to  minimize  oscillation  and  as  to  “over¬ 
coming”  obstacles,  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  bicycles  are  not  constructed  pri¬ 
marily  for  such  purposes,  but  to  be  rid¬ 
den  on  roads  which  are  comparatively 
smooth  and  free  from  obstructions. 


Bieyeles  and  Good  Roads. 

By  introducing  the  bicycle  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  Colonel  Albert  A  Pope,  of  Columbia 
fame,  has  not  only  made  himself  a  name 
that  will  go  down  into  history,  but  also 
by  reason  of  his  having  been  the  first 
and  most  prominent  good-road  agitator 
in  this  country.  The  great  bicycle  in¬ 
dustry  was  introduced  into  the  country 
about  twenty  years  ago,  but  perhaps  not 
until  ten  years  ago  did  the  safety  come 
into  general  use,  the  wheel  up  to  that 
time  having  been  looked  upon  by  many 
simply  as  an  extraordinary  invention  to 
be  used  for  the  amusement  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  and  in  the  training  of  enthusiastic 
athletes;  its  practical  utility  then  being 
far  from  apparent.  With  the  introduc¬ 


tion  of  the  pneumatic  tire,  however,  the 
general  public  changed  its  opinion  of 
the  silent  steed,  until  to-day  it  is  held 
in  almost  indispensable  estimation.  The 
professional  and  the  business  man,  the 
agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer,  me¬ 
chanic  and  the  man  of  letters,  are  all 
devotees  of  the  wheel,  so  widespread  has 
been  the  reaction  in  its  favor,  and  to 
such  extensive  proportions  has  its  popu¬ 
larity  grown. 

The  benefit  of  the  wheel  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  may  be  seen  in  many 
ways,  but  in  no  particular  instance  is  it 
so  apparent  as  by  the  improvement 
which  must  come  out  as  a  result  in  the 
condition  of  every  country  road.  The 
bicycle  rider  must  have  the  best  of  roads 
to  ride  upon;  he  is  a  fastidious  man  and 
does  not  care  to  continually  ride  over 
the  same  highway  which  has  lost  inter¬ 
est  with  familiarity.  He  growls  about 
roads  that  are  bad  to  wheel  upon,  and 
often  helps  to  see  them  put  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Putting  a  road  in  shape  for  the 
cyclist  means  improving  it  for  ordinary 
use,  for  the  improvement  of  any  high¬ 
way  for  the  benefit  of  the  cyclist  of 
course  must  result  in  its  being  in  better 
shape  for  general  traffic.  Thus,  the  agri¬ 
culturalist  is  put  in  the  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  of  seeing  his  highways  placed  in  the 
best  possible  condition  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  himself,  the  contemplation  of 
which  must  of  course  be  gratifying  to 
every  rural  inhabitant  who  knows  how 
essential  good  roads  are  to  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  business.  The  bicycle 
is  certainly  a  boon  to  mankind;  it  makes 
long  distances  short;  it  is  safe,  economi¬ 
cal  and  always  ready  for  service.  For 
business,  pleasure  and  health  it  is  an 
ever-ready  companion,  and  among  the 
progressive  and  economic  farmers  of  the 
country  we  may  look  to  its  general 
adoption. 
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TWO  CLUBS. 


One  nt  Home  uml  One  Abroad,  and 
They  are  Both  “Way  Up.” 

A  cycling  country  club  on  a  grand 
scale  is  being  organized  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  It  will  be  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Seawanhaka  Country  Cy¬ 
cling  Club.  It  will  be  capitalized  at  $45,- 
000,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  es¬ 
tablishment  as  complete  a  country  club 
as  is  possible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  back  of  it  that 
the  project  will  meet  with  the  success 
that  Will  insure  its  permanency. 

London  has  just  secured  a  new  and 
aristocratic  cycling  club  of  which  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  are 
members.  It  is  called  the  Sheen  House 
Cycle  Club.  By  that  name  the  residence 
was  long  known  as  the  home  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris.  The  mansion  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  is  in 
itself  delightful.  There  are  about  forty 
rooms,  all  of  which  are  superbly  decor¬ 
ated,  and  there  is  also  a  large  winter 
garden.  The  club  rooms  will  include  a 
fine  general  salon,  public  and  private 
dining  rooms,  suite  of  rooms  for  ladies, 
reading,  writing,  card,  tea,  billiard  and 
smoking  rooms,  as  well  as  bath  and 
dressing  rooms.  A  fine  cycling  track  and 
some  tennis  courts  will  be  laid  out  in 
the  grounds.  The  mansion  is  within  five 
minutes’  walk  of  the  station,  and  the 
whole  thing  promises  to  be  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  There  will  be  spacious  accommo¬ 
dation  for  cyclers,  as  also  facilities  for 
cleaning  and  repairing,  while  machines 
by  the  best  makers  will  be  on  sale  and 
for  hire. 


Look  Yonr  “Wlieel”  Over. 

Before  you  put  away  your  bicycle  for 
the  winter,  if  you  must  put  it  away,  give 
it  a  thorough  going  over.  A  writer  in 
Harper’s  Round  Table  says:  “This  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  should  be 
done  whether  the  bicycle  appears  to  be 
in  good  running  order  or  not.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  have  been  riding  your  wheel 
in  the  country,  or  near  the  seashore,  and 
though  you  have  kept  the  wheel  in 
good  running  order,  the  spokes  are  a 
little  rusty,  and  the  bearings  must  be 
more  or  less  filled  with  dust  and  sand. 
The  rust  on  the  spokes  not  only  looks 
badly,  but  tepds  to  weaken  the  wheel. 
A  little  grit  mixed  in  with  the  oil  and 
the  balls  of  the  bearings  is  quite  enough 
to  wear  the  bearings  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  balls,  and  in  a  short  time 
render  the  wheel  practically  useless, 
unless  an  entire  set  of  new  bearings 
is  put  in.  Even  if  you  have  not  been 
in  the  country,  the  fact  that  you  have 
used  the  wheel  a  little  each  day,  and 
only  wiped  off  the  outside  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  reoiled  the  bearings  occa¬ 
sionally,  is  enough  to  prove  that  the 
machine  should  be  taken  apart  before 
you  begin  the  fall  and  winter  season. 
This  particular  time,  however,  of  the 
year  applies  rather  to  those  people  who 
are  returning  from  the  country  with 
their  bicycles,  and  who  are  likely  to 
use  them  to  some  extent  during  the 


fall.  But  it  is  a  good  time  for  any 
one.  If  you  are  somewhat  of  a  me¬ 
chanic  yourself  you  can  take  the  wheel 
apart,  and  do  the  cleaning  yourself. — 
Harper’s  Round  Table.” 


He  Was  From  Boston. 

During  the  past  summer  two  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  riding  through  Southern 
France  not  far  from  Bordeaux.  One  day 
they  wheeled  into  a  beautiful  pine  grove 
through  which  the  road  wound  like  a 
dull  white  thread.  “How  charming,” 
said  one  of  the  Americans.  But  the 
road  continued  winding  and  the  pines 
continued  “pining,”  and  by  and  by  one 
of  the  American  gentlemen  said  to  the 
other:  “It  is  charming  here,  but  I  wonder 
whether  this  pine  grove  does  not  soon 
come  to  an  end.”  They  continued  on 
their  way  and  still  the  pines,  straight 
and  fragrant,  were  massed  on  either 
side  of  the  highway  like  troops  of  sol¬ 
diers.  “This  is  getting  monotonous,” 
said  the  other  gentleman.  “So  I  think,” 
replied  his  friend.  “Let  us  turn  off  at 
the  first  crossroad.”  They  did  so  and 
asked  the  first  peasant  they  met  how 
much  further  the  pine  forest  continued 


along  the  road  they  had  been  traveling. 
“About  125  kilometres,”  was  the  reply. 
“We  might  as  well  have  been  in  Maine 
and  have  done  with  it,”  said  one  Ameri¬ 
can.  “Yes,”  said  the  other;  “I  prefer  a 
Boston  beanery  to  a  French  pinery.” 


Another  “Clininless.” 

Another  chainless  idea  has  appeared  in 
New  York  city.  It  is  the  work  of  I.  IT. 
Smith.  The  rear  wheel  has  for  its  hub 
•a  hollow  drum,  five  or  six  inches  long, 
and  with  about  the  same  diameter.  This 
encloses  certain  gearing,  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  dust.  The  axle  is  not 
made  of  one  continuous  piece,  for  oscil¬ 
lating  levers  secured  to  each  end,  and 
operating  the  machinery  within,  move  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
The  pedals  may,  for  low  speed,  be 
worked  up  and  down  through  a  range  of 
only  four  or  five  inches,  but  double  that 
swing  will  double  the  speed.  The  ex¬ 
treme  distance  through  which  they  can 
move  is  about  fourteen  inches.  The 
levers  are  curved,  but  the  straight  line 
measurement  from  centre  of  axle  to 
centre  of  pedal  pivot  is  sixteen  inches. 


Two  Philanthropists. 
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■  (From  Cyclers’  News.) 

When  Edith.  Itossiter  observed  that 
she  “once  went  for  a  ride  with  a  curate,” 
at  the  same  time  ostentatiously  tak¬ 
ing  a  hand  off  her  machine  to  use  her 
handkerchief,  her  companion  felt  intense¬ 
ly  irritated  and  annoyed  with  her.  For 
one  thing  she  herself  dare  not  so  much 
as  relax  an  inch  of  her  grasp  on  her  own 
handlebars  and,  moreover,  it  was  a  ter¬ 
rifically  hot  day,  and  she  was  painfully 
aware  that  her  fringe  was  slowly  but 
surely  uncurling  itself,  so  her  snappy  an¬ 
swer  was  excusable  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

“My  dear  girl,”  was  the  reply,  “were 
you  ill,  or  had  you  been  ungodly  and 
wanted  to  do  penance.” 

Edith  smiled  in  an  offensive  way  she 
had  when  she  wmnted  to  arouse  curiosity 
and  said  no  more,  till,  seeing  that  if  there 
was  to  be  any  more  conversation  about 
this  clerical  ride  she  would  have  to  begin. 

Alice  Bell  gave  an  amicably  interested 
“Well?” 

“Well,  it  was  funny,”  said  Edith 
sweetly  at  last  as  their  two  machines 
glided  on  slowly  side  by  side.  “He  had 
a  bell  that  he  wrnuld  ring  at  every  avail¬ 
able  chance;  it  sounded  like  an  abrupt 
little  ‘amen,’  and  he  requested  small  boys 
to  kindly  move  on  one  side  and  was  so 
astonished  when  one  of  them  threw  a 
stick  in  his  front  wheel.” 

Alice  Bell  began  to  smile,  too,  in  spite 
of  a  straggling  curlless  lock  dangling  in 
her  eyes  and  a  large  fly  settling  on  her 
nose. 


“Yes,”  went  on  .xuss  Rossiter,  "curates 
are  not  human,  or  their  digestion  is  more 
than  mortal,  for  reaRy  no  average  male 
could  have  consumed  the  vast  amount  of 
lemonade  and  other  juices  and  things 
that  he  did.”  Here  her  tone  dropped,  and 
she  went  on  in  a  mysterious  whisper.  “If 
I  had  but  attended  our  ambulance  classes 
before,  and  known  all  about  such  things 
as  I  do  now,  who  knows,”  she  finished, 
triumphantly,  “but  that  I  might  be 
Mrs.  - .” 

“Oh,  don’t,”  said  Alice,  giggling  pain¬ 
fully,  “I  don’t  want  to  laugh,  it’s  so  hot. 
What— he— he — happened  ?” 

“He  said  the  sun  was  in  his  eyes;  I 
said,  and  do  still,  it  was  the  juices;  he 
collided  with  me  and  fell  off,  hurt  his 
ankle,  I  believe;  I  hurried  off  to  a  cot¬ 
tage  near  for  help;  he  wasn't  hurt  much, 


but  if  I  could  have  bandaged  him  up, 
think  what  a  lovely  scene!” 

The  two  girls  got  so  hot  and  worried 
at  the  thought  that  Alice  at  last  suggest¬ 
ed  they  should  walk  a  little  to  cool 
down. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  little  scream. 

“Book  there!”  she  cried,  excitedly. 

Edith  looked  there,  and  then  both  girls 
turned  their  machines  over  on  the  grass, 
and  hurried  to  where  stretched,  apparent¬ 
ly  lifeless,  was  the  body  of  a  man.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  and  he  seemed  in  pain, 
as  he  kept  feebly  moaning. 

Both  girls  inwardly  felt  disappointed, 
for  from  his  costume  the  unknown  was 
evidently  not  a  lord  or  duke;  in  fact  he 
rather  resembled  a  tramp,  though  neither 
would  have  admitted  the  thought. 


“Alice,”  whispered  Edith,  as  they  drew 


near,  “what  a  good  thing  we  know  all 
about  accidents.” 

“Yes,”  murmured  Alice  back,  as  they 
both  knelt  down  beside  the  figure;  “what 
do  you  think’s  the  matter?’’ 

“Is  it  a  fit?”  went  on  Edith,  profes¬ 
sionally;  “he  looks  a  bit  bloated,  I 
think.” 

“Fit?”  said  Alice,  contemptuously. 
“Fit?  The  poor  fellow’s  got  sunstroke, 
that’s  what’s  the  matter  with  him,  and 
he’s  got  it  badly,  too.  What’s  the  treat¬ 
ment?  I  must  have  missed  the  day  we 
did  sunstrokes.” 

Edith  had  no  idea,  but  she  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  say  so. 

“Well,  if  you’re  sure  it  isn’t  a  fit,”  she 
said,  doubtfully,  to  gain  time,  “the 
proper  thing  to  do,”  with  a  sudden  burst, 
“is  to  get  water  in  your  hat.” 

Alice  rather  reluctantly  unpinned  her 
pretty  sailor  hat,  and  went  to  the  road¬ 
side  ditch,  which  to  her  delight  was 
empty. 

However,  she  returned  with  an  anxious 
and  disappointed  face  to  find  Edith 
eagerly  rolling  up  her  shirt  sleeves. 

“Never  mind  the  water,”  said  that 
young  lady,  in  an  eager  whisper,  “we 
don’t  want  it.  I  remember  now,  it’s” — 
she  leant  forward  and  looked  at  her 
friend,  as  if  challenging  her  to  deny  it, 
“it’s  artificial  respiration!” 

Alice  brightened  up  again,  and,  as 
their  interesting  patient  gave  no  sign  of 
returning  consciousness,  the  two  girls 
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seized  his  arms,  and  began  frantically  to 
wave  them  up  and  down. 

“It’s  all  right,  he’s  coming  round,” 
said  Alice,  with  intense  excitement. 

In  another  minute  both  girls  sprang  up, 
and  made  for  their  machines.  The  man 
had  risen. 

“What  the  d - 1  do  yer  mean  by 

this?”  he  yelled,  after  the  two  flying 
figures;  “a  chap  carn’t  go  to  sleep  now 
without  them  blooming  new  women  com¬ 
ing  and - ”  growl,  growl,  growl. 

* *  *  * 

“I  don’t  think  we’ll  mention  it  at 
home,”  said  Miss  Rossiter,  quietly. 

“No,  I  think  not,”  said  Miss  Bell,  in 
the  same  tone. 

And  they  didn’t. 


He  Was  a  “Chip.” 

Writing  to  “Forest  and  Stream,”  Jay 
Beebe  tells  the  following  story: 

There  are  seven  souls  in  the  Beebe 
family  (not  counting  the  domestic),  all 
of  whom  ride  the  wheel,  from  the 
mother  of  the  family  down.  The  young¬ 
est  Beebe,  now  in  his  twelfth  year,  is 
the  adept  of  the  name,  and  keeps  his 
father  busy  when  they  go  out  for  a 
breather  on  the  country  roads.  A  few 
days  since  the  juvenile  aforesaid,  with 
some  companions  of  his  own  age,  was 
climbing  about  a  tree  some  distance 
from  the  family  residence,  and  managed 
to  get  a  fall  which  bruised  his  feet  so 
that  he  was  temporarily  unable  to  stand 
upon  them,  much  less  to  walk.  Did  he 
set  up  a  wail  for  his  mother,  or  beg  some 
one  to  go  for  a  doctor?  By  no  means. 
As  soon  as  he  could  sit  up  comfortably 
he  instructed  one  of  the  other  boys  to 
go  to  his  house  for  his  bicycle,  so  that 
he  might  ride  home  upon  it. 

If  the  horse  is  a  drug  on  the  market 
and  the  four-wheeled  vehicle  a  superflui¬ 
ty  in  1S96,  where  will  they  both  be  in 
another  decade? 


One  of  the  brightest  ideas  in  bicycle 
construction  is  found  in  the  patent  key 
clamp  on  the  Fletcher  Hickory  Handle 
Bar.  A  book  describing  it  is  sent  free 
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DIFFICULTIES  GALORE. 


VVliat  May  be  Experienced  Riding 
a  Ricycle  in  New  York  City. 

The  comical  side  of  cycling  in  New 
York  City  is  put  as  follows  by  the  New 
York  Sun: 

“New  York’s  no  place  for  me,”  said 
the  Western  woman  sadly,  as  she 
watched  the  bicyclists  spinning  past. 
“Did  I  tell  you  how  I  rode  in  the  park 
the  other  day?” 

“No;  a  good  run?” 

“Well,”  hesitated  the  Western  woman, 
“it  wasn’t  much  of  a  run,  but  it  was  a 
great  walk.  Mrs.  Gotham  and  I  made 
an  engagement  to  go  together.  I  rode 
in  Oshkosh,  you  know,  and  I  could 
hardly  wait  to  try  those  lovely  smooth 
drives.  We  went  up  to  a  place  near  one 
of  the  entrances  and  I  rented  a  wheel, 
a  good  one,  too.  I  wasn’t  going  to  have 
our  outing  spoiled  by  some  old  rattle¬ 
trap  machine,  so  I  paid  a  good  price  and 
I  got  a  beauty  of  a  wheel.  Mrs.  Gotham 
had  come  up  on  her  own,  you  see,  while 
I  rode  on  the  car. 

“After  I  had  picked  out  my  machine 
we  walked1  our  wheels  across  the  street 
to  the  entrance  of  the  park,  but  I  didn't 
get  on  right  there  because  it  seemed  as 
if  therp  were  so  many  people  and  horses 
and  carriages  and  dogs  and  babies.  So 
we  walked  a  little  further.  Then  Mrs. 
Gotham  got  on  and  I  tried  to,  but  there 
didn’t  seem  to  be  anything  to  mount 
from.  In  Oshkosh  there  are  banks  and 
wooden  horse  blocks.  There  didn’t  seem 
to  be  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  park. 
So  we  walked  on  further. 

“Every  little  while  I  stopped  and  tried 
to  get  on,  but  I  couldn’t  make  it,  and 
I  went  on  and  on.  Mrs.  Gotham  was 
’way  ahead  somewhere.  I  went  up  hill 
and  down  hill  and  over  bridges  and  un¬ 
der  viaducts,  and  people  stared  at  me 
all  the  way.  Sometimes  they  laughed. 
Sometimes  they  said: 

“  ‘I  guess  that  woman’s  got  a  broken 
wheel.’ 

“I  felt  so  glad  when  they  said  that. 
And  I  went  on  and  one  and  on.  Mrs. 
Gotham  kept  coming  back  and  asking  me 
why  I  didn’t  mount,  but  I  said  I  wasn’t 
quite  ready.  Finally  I  came  to  a  foun¬ 
tain  with  a  high  curbstone  around  it 
and  by  standing  on  the  curb  I  managed 
to  mount,  and  off  I  went.  I  didn’t  want 
to  leave  that  fountain,  though,  for  I 
didn’t  know  where  there  was  another 
one,  and  if  I  had  to  get  off  my  wheel 
for  any  reason  there  was  no  telling 
whether  I'd  be  able  to  get  on  again. 

“So  I  stuck  to  the  fountain.  I  went 
round  and  round  and  round  it,  and  was 
having  a  beautiful  time  when  I  saw  a 
park  policeman  stroll  up  and  begin  to 
watch  me.  He  didn’t  say  a  word,  how¬ 
ever,  so  I  kept  on  going  round  and 
round.  The  policeman  looked  at  me  for 
a  long  time,  but  I  was  riding  first  rate, 
so  I  didn’t  mind  that,  I  just  kept  on  go¬ 
ing  round  and  round.  Finally  he  called 
out  to  me,  and  I  didn’t  know  but  he 
was  going  to  arrest  me,  so  I  got  off.  I 
didn’t  get  off  very  well,  but  that  was 


the  policeman’s  fault.  He  shouldn’t 
have  soared  me.  He  picked  up  my  wheel 
for  me,  though. 

“  ’Youse  mustn’t  ride  so  long  in  any 
wan  place,”  he  said. 

“  ‘Why  not?’  I  asked  him,  for  there 
wasn’t  a  soul  in  sight  except  Mrs.  Goth¬ 
am  and  the  policeman  and  me. 

“  ‘It’s  aginst  the  rools,’  he  said.  ‘Youse 
must  go  somers  else  now.’ 

“Well,  rools  is  rools,  I  suppose,  so  I 
took  my  wheel  up  to  the  curb  again,  got 
on,  and  started  off  down  the  driveway. 
Instantly  I  heard  the  policeman  shouting 
after  me,  and  when  I  looked  over  my 
shoulder  there  he  was  rushing  along  and 
brandishing  his  arms  wildly.  Of  course, 
I  made  haste  to  fall  off  again. 

“  ‘Youse  mustn’t  go  down  there,’  he  said 
when  he  had  picked  up  the  wheel.  ‘Youse 
can’t  ride  well  enough.  They’ll  be  runnin’ 
over  ye!’ 

“  ‘But  I  can  ride  well  enough!’  I  said. 
‘I  guess  I  rode  all  over  Oshkosh!’ 

“  ‘I  don’t  know  nothin’  about  Oshkosh,’ 
he  said,  ‘but  I  can’t  let  you  go  onto  the 
main  driveway.  It’s  aginst  my  dooty.’ 

“Well,  I  couldn’t  do  anything  with  him, 
so  I  began  walking  my  wheel  again,  try¬ 
ing  to  find  either  another  fountain  or  else 
a  policeman  who  wasn’t  so  conscientious. 
But  I  didn’t  find  either,  and  at  last  I  got 
tired  of  bicycling  on  foot,  and  we  walked 
back  to  the  entrance,  and  I  left  my  wheel 
at  the  place  where  I  had  rented  it. 

“But  we  still  had  Mrs.  Gotham’s  wheel, 
you  know,  so  we  concluded  to  follow  one 
of  the  drives  across  the  Park  from 
Eighth  avenue  to  Fifth,  and  take  turns  in 
riding.  Oh,  dear!  As  soon  as  we  started 


into  the  drive  a  policeman  rushed  at  us. 

“  ‘Youse  can’t  walk  in  the  driveway,’ 
he  said. 

“  ‘We’re  not  going  to.  We’re  going  to 
ride,’  we  told  him  with  dignity. 

“  ‘An’  are  ye  both  goin’  to  ride  one 
mashes’".?’  he  demanded. 

“W  2  told  him  we  were  to  take  turns  rid¬ 
ing. 

“  ‘No,  sir!’  he  said.  ‘That’s  aginst  the 
rools.  Youse  can’t  both  ride  to  wunst.  One 
of  you’ll  be  walkin’  all  the  time.  It’s 
aginst  the  rools.’ 

“Well,  there  was  no  arguing  with  him. 
He  was  as  conscientious  as  the  first  one; 
so  finally  I  told  Mrs.  Gotham  to  go  on. 
I’d  take  the  car. 

“I  did  take  the  car,”  added  the  West¬ 
ern  woman  sadly,  “but  Mrs.  Gotham  said 
she  thought  she’d  go  for  a  little  spin  up 
the  Harlem,  inasmuch  as  we  hadn’t  had 
our  ride.  She  came  home  at  6  o’clock  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy.  I  was  lame  for  a  week.” 


A  Bad  Change. 

Since  the  sale  of  all  the  oyster  shells 
to  the  county  commissioners  for  road 
building  purposes,  repairs  in  the  shell 
roads  have  been  made  with  cinders.  The 
result  has  been  an  unpleasant  combina¬ 
tion  for  bicyclists  who  have  heretofore 
found  much  pleasure  on  the  shell  roads. 
The  cinders  are  effective  for  repair  work, 
but  not  suitable  for  bicycling.  As  that 
form  of  sport  is  popular,  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  oyster  canning  season  is 
anxiously  awaited.  Plenty  of  shells 
can  then  be  secured. 
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DOGS  DON’T  KNOW. 


Tliey  Cannot  Gangre  tlie  Speed  of  a 
Bicycle. 

The  following  interesting  paper  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  present  day  social  status  of 
the  dog  and  his  relationship  to  the 
omnipresent  bicycle  is  printed  by  the 
London  Spectator.  According  to  that 
journal,  “dogs  are  already,  it  is  said,  be¬ 
coming  scarcer  in  the  London  streets, 
partly  because  they  cannot  keep  up  with 
their  owners  when  riding  bicycles,  or  if 
they  do  so  are  often  overtaxed,  and 
partly  because  the  dogs  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  avoid  the  machines,  and 
are  constantly  causing  accidents.  In  this 
case,  Stephenson’s  prophecy  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  cow  on  the  line  is  reversed. 
It  is  the  rider  and  his  machine,  and  not 
the  dog,  who  usually  suffers.  The  dog, 
with  every  good  intention,  does  not 
seem  able  to  realize  the  speed  of  the 
new  invention.  Other  animals,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  letter  in  the  Fild,  have  just 
the  same  difficulty.  A  cyclist  recently 
saw  a  hare  trotting  along  the  road 
toward  him.  The  hare  had  no  idea  of 
the  pace  the  bike  was  traveling,  and 
only  saved  a  collision  by  a  twisting 
spring  just  as  the  wheel  was  on  him, 
and  barely  cleared  the  pedal.  Motor 
cars  would  be  wrarned  off  the  roads  if 
the  dogs  had  a  voice  in  legislation.  One 
of  the  competitors  in  the  race  recently 
run  in  France  complained  that  his  ve¬ 
hicle  had  run  over  a  dog,  and  had  been 
delayed  in  consequence.  This  plea  was 
not  admitted,  as  another  stated  that  his 
‘average’  was  one  dog  a  day.” 


Pointers. 

The  Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar. 
with  the  patent  key  clamp,  has  sold 
many  a  wheel.  Its  merits  are  on  the 
surface  and  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 


A  book  describing  it  sent  free.  Schaum 
&  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 

The  chances  are  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  larger  sprockets  and  higher 
gears  next  year.  Riders  are  pushing  80 
gears  now,  even  in  hilly  districts.  By 
enlarging  the  sprockets  higher  gears 
can  be  used  than  is  the  case  at  present. 


A  Popular  Man. 


Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Barsuglia,  so  widely 
and  favorably  known  as  a  manager  and 
buyer  of  no  small  ability  in  the  sporting 
goods  and  bicycle  trade,  will  again  enter 
the  Philadelphia  circle,  having  resigned 
his  position  as  manager  of  the  Wilhelm 
Bicycle  Works,  Hamburg,  Pa.  Mr. 
Barsuglia 's  ability  as  a  buyer  and  mana¬ 
ger  is  beyond  question,  having  success¬ 
fully  managed  the  bicycle  department  of 
Messrs.  E.  K.  Tryon,  Jr.,  Co.,  being 
in  their  employ  for  16  years,  the  greater 
part  of  same  as  manager  and  buyer  of 
sporting  goods  and  bicycle  departments. 
He  resigned  his  position  last  November 
to  take  the  management  of  the  Wilhelm 
Factory,  which  has  met  with  considera¬ 
ble  success  during  his  stay.  Having 
now  resigned  Mr.  Barsuglia  has  decided 
to  take  a  vacation  of  a  month  or  so,  and 
will  then  consider  his  future. 


We’ve  got  it!  WHO? 
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THE  SAME  IN  FRANCE. 


A  Traveler  Notes  What  Effect  tlie 
Bicycle  is  Having  Abroad. 

A  writer  just  returned  from  a  cycling 
trip  in  Europe  says  in  writing  to  a  Lon¬ 
don  publication  that  Brittany  roads 
would  be  the  best  in  France  for  cycling 
were  it  not  for  the  granite  particles  that 
lie  thick  on  them.  Tires  are  perforated 
just  as  if  they  ran  over  broken  glass. 
It  is  amazing  what  shoals  of  cyclists  the 
Southampton  steamers  shoot  onto  the 
Brittany  coast.  The  lady  cyclists  are 
seen  at  a  great  advantage  beside  the 
men.  They  sit  erect  on  the  saddle;  I 
have  not  yet  seen  one  with  her  nose  on 
the  handle-bar. 

Though  they  still  wear  skirts,  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  their  limbs  do  not  strike  one  as 
fearfully  ungraceful.  Skirts,  I  see,  are 
shortened;  but  why  do  bands  of  British 
cyclists  sneeze  in  chorus  as  they  shoot 
by  French?  Since  they  will  behave  like 
donkeys,  why  not  bray  at  once  ? 

The  “bike”  revolutionizes  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  It  wakes  up — I  am  sorry  to  say 
often  in  a  boisterous  and  cad-like  way — 
lonely  places;  but  it  scatters  money  in 
wayside  places.  Towns  used  to  be  spoken 
of  as  congestions.  The  “bike”  is  decon- 
gestionizing  as  fast  as  it  can.  A  casino 
hair  dresser  tells  me  that  lady  cyclists 
(French)  are  losing  their  taste  for  capil¬ 
lary  art  and  artifices.  For  one  forehead 
fuzzy  fringe  he  sold  this  season  he  sold 
15  last  year.  Now  such  a  fringe  is 
thought  cheap  at  12  francs.  Judge  of 
the  loss.  The  muscular  fatigue  of  cycling 
tells  also  on  casino  profits  After  doing 
30  or  40  miles  how  can  cyclists  be  at¬ 
tentive  to  a  three-act  play  or  care  to 
dance?  They  want  to  go  to  bed.  The 
cycle  keeps  the  young— and  of  both  sexes 
- — from  going  on  fine  Sundays  to  the 
English  churches'  here.  Dressmakers  say 
it  kills  the  time-out-of-mind  taste  for 
flimpsy  finery.  The  coquette  now  when 
before  the  mirror  thinks  chiefly  of  her 
necktie  and  the  fancy  “shirt”  front  that 
her  open  jacket  shows. 


The  ’97  Jj.  A.  W.  Meet. 

The  matter  of  where  the  1S97  meet  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  will 
be  held  is  interesting  the  members  of  that 
organization  just  at  present.  The  loca¬ 
tion  will  be  decided  by  a  mail  vote.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  national  assembly 
it  was  decided  that  better  results  could 
be  obtained  by  having  a  mail  vote  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January.  The  plan  is 
as  follows:  All  towns  which  desire  to 
compete  for  the  ’97  meet  should  as  soon 
as  convenient  file  with  Secretary  Bas¬ 
sett  a  formal  application,  setting  forth 
briefly  the  fact'  that  the  ’97  meet  is  de¬ 
sired  in  that  place,  and  if  so  awarded  the 
proper  aiTangements  will  be  made  and 
carried  out.  Such  applications  should  be 
made  and  sent  by  some  responsible  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  town  to  insure  its 
proper  standing  before  the  L.  A.  W. 
membership.  As  soon  as  the  delegates 
to  the  national  assembly  are  elected  a 
full  list  of  those  entitled  to  vote  will  be 
published'.  About  the  middle  of  Jan¬ 


uary  an  official  ballot  will  be  sent  to 
each  voter,  who  may  fill  it  out  and  re¬ 
turn  it  by  mail  to  the  secretary,  to  be 
opened  and  counted  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee.  The  result  will  be  announced  on 
February  5,  five  days  before  the  national 
assembly,  which  will  be  held  at  Albany 
on  February  10. 


To  Correct  Bad  Form. 

A  new  device  in  the  way  of  a  bicycle 
comes  from  Switzerland.  It  was  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  late  Exposition  in  Paris.  This 
new  idea  is  designed  to  prevent  the  bend¬ 
ing  over  position  assumed  by  so  many 
cyclers. 

The  saddle  of  this  bicycle  is  developed 
into  a  seat,  and  it  is  dropped  back  almost 
immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  rear 
wheel,  the  steering  bar  being  lengthened 
to  enable  the  driver  to  control  the  wheel 
without  bending  forward.  The  inventor 
says  that  the  principle  of  the  machine  is 
the  utilization  of  the  considerable  amount 
of  torce,  very  little  known,  which  is  af¬ 
forded  by  a  point  of  support.  Without 


this  point  of  support,  the  only  force  a 
man  has  is  his  own  weight.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  back  be  well  supported  he 
has  in  each  leg  a  force  more  than  treble 
his  own  weight,  and  which  is,  in  fact, 
equal  to  the  weight  he  is  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  combined  with  that  of  his  own 
body.  The  construction  of  the  “Normal 
Bicycle”  is  intended  to  make  use  of  this 
considerable  amount  of  wasted  force.  The 
point  of  support  is  the  back  of  the  seat, 
by  means  of  which  the  cyclist’s  body  is 
thrown  back  and  his  legs  lifted  up,  owing 
to  the  position  of  the  pedals.  The  body 
is  thus  placed  in  a  “normal”  posture— 
hence  the  name  of  the  machine — he  is 
upright  or  leaning  slightly  backward.  The 
‘  Normal  Bicycle”  presents  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  greater  safety,  perfect  comfort, 
healthy  position,  a  greater  power  over 
the  machine,  greater  speed,  both  up  hill 
and  on  level  ground,  and  less  fatigue. 

It  is  also  claimed  for  this  bicycle  that, 
being  much  lower  than  the  ordinary  so 
called  “safety”  bicycle,  it  is  much  easier 
to  mount. 

It  has  been  tried  in  the  streets  of 
Geneva  and  made  a  favorable  impression. 
The  ease  with  which  it  ascended  hills  was 
particularly  noticeable. 


Follow  This  Example. 

The  city  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  passed 
ihe  following  ordinance  and  it  will  be 
enforced: 


Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  city  of  Taunton,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  nineteen  hundred,  the 
wheels  used  on  all  draught  vehicles  with 
four  wheels  not  provided  with  springs 
and  carrying  a  load  of  more  than  1000 
pounds,  and  the  wheels  used  on  all 
draught  vehicles  with  four  wheels  pro*- 
vided  with  springs  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  load  of  more  than  3500  pounds,  on 
any  of  the  highways  of  the  city  of 
Taunton,  and  owned  in  said  city  of 
Taunton,  shall  be  provided  with  tires 
not  less  than  three  inches  in  width;  and 
if  such  draught  vehicle  shall  be  a  tip 
cart  the  wheels  used  thereon  shall  be 
provided  with  tires  not  less  than  four 
inches  in  width. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner  or  person  having 
charge  of  any  draught  vehicle  named  in 
the  preceding  section  who  uses  the  same 
or  suffers  the  same  to-  be  used  on  any 
of  the  highways  of  the  city  of  Taunton 
with  tires  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 
regulations  of  said  preceding  section, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  or  more  than  twenty  dollars 
for  each  offense. 

Now  let  other  cities  and  towns  follow 
suit.. 


Hid  Political  Work. 

In  Minneapolis  during  the  late  elec¬ 
tion  the  Republican  Campaign  Commit¬ 
tee  had  a  hundred  or  more  wheelmen 
out  hustling  to  secure  the  registration 
of  those  voters  who  had  neglected  this 
duty.  A  man  on  a  wheel  could  get  over 
a  precinct  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  that 
a  pedestrian  would,  and  accomplish  just 
as  good  work.  The  utility  of  the  bicycle 
was  never  established  to  a  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  than  in  the  campaign  just  over. 


Monmouth  township,  Warren  County, 
Ill.,  has  completed  3000  feet  of  brick 
pavement,  the  first  hard  country  road 
ever  put  down  in  the  United  States.  The 
brick  is  single  course,  laid  on  G  inches 
of  sand  and  supported  on  each  side  by 
2 V2  feet  of  crushed  stone.  The  cost  will 
be  less  than  $5000  a  mile. 
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INVOKING  THE  HAW. 


A  Statute  to  Protect  Animals  to  Be 
Turned  to  Good  Account. 

The  virtue  of  a  law  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  animals  from  cruelty  is  about  to  be 
invoked  for  the  benefit  of  cyclers  in  New 
York  State. 

John  P.  Haines,  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  has  sent  to  all  the 
bicycle  clubs  in  New  York  State  a  let¬ 
ter  calling  attention  to  a  law  passed  in 
1S76,  providing  a  fine  of  $100  or  impris¬ 
onment  for  one  year,  or  both,  for  persons 
who  wilfully  throw,  drop,  place  or  cause 
to  be  thrown,  dropped  or  placed  upon 
any  road,  highway,  street  or  public 
place,  any  glass,  nails,  pieces  of  metal 
or  other  substance  which  might  wound, 
disable  or  injure  any  animal.  Mr. 
Haines  says  that  this  covers  injury  to 
a  bicycle  as  well  and  is  important  to 
wheelmen  because  malice  need  not  be 
proved.  Under  the  general  law,  he  says, 
there  is  no  certain  remedy,  as  malicious 
intent  must  be  shown.  Mr.  Haines  asks 
the  aid  of  all  wheelmen  in  enforcing  the 
law,  and  his  society  offers  a  reward 
of  $25  for  the  conviction  of  any  offender 
under  this  statute. 


American  Goods  Abroad. 

The  United  States  Manufacturing 
Company,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  H.  Darwin  Mcllrath  a 
letter  dated  Ichang,  China,  July  28.  In 
this  letter  Mr.  Mcllrath  says:  “We  have 
about  1500  miles  to  cover  to  the  Burmah 
border,  and  will  reach  Calcutta  probably 
September  10.”  He  gave  his  address, 
Calcutta,  India,  care  of  the  Great  East¬ 
ern  Hotel.  This  letter  is  post-marked 
Shanghai,  August  2,  and  Yokahama, 
Japan,  August  11.  Mr.  Mcllrath  left 
Ichang  for  the  west  July  30,  and  no 
word  was  expected  from  him  until  his 
arrival  in  Burmah.  No  letter  has  been 
received,  bearing  a  later  date  than  July 
30.  Mr.  Mcllrath  in  his  letter  also  said: 
“Will  you  please  send  me  by  mail  one 
U.  S.  Cyclometer.  One  of  those  sent 
to  San  Francisco  has  been  stolen  from 
machine.  The  other  still  works  well,  and 
has  turned  up  about  4000  miles,  more 
than  total  of  other  makes,  all  exhausted 
or  broken  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.” 

The  Doom  Ride. 

A  calm  night,  dark  as  death.  1  be 
clouds  hang  in  dense  palls;  the  boom  of 
the  sea  comes  thickly  muffled,  and  no 
other  sound  stirs  the  stillness. 

Seaview  is  a  lonely  house  on  the 
cliffs.  There  is  no  other  sign  of  human¬ 
ity  for  miles  around.  A  winding  road 
creeps  down  to  it  from  the  interior,  then 
passes  along  parallel  to  the  coast  in  an 
almost  straight  line,  gradually  merging 
into  a  footpath  which  runs  to  the  cliff- 
edge. 

The  house  is  occupied  by  a  homely  old 
pair  and  a  student  of  25,  down  from 
London  to  pick  up  health  and  rest.  He 
is  odd  and  fierce-looking,  and  but  for 


his  real  gentleness  the  old  people  would 
fear  him.  Frequently,  however,  his  acts 
frighten  them.  He  sometimes  cycles  up 
past  the  house,  turns,  and  swoops  fierce¬ 
ly  back,  down  to  where  the  road  ends  in 
the  path,  and  on  and  on  till  he  seems  on 
the  point  of  being  over  the  cliff  and 
into  the  mad  sea  below.  He  back-pedals 
strongly,  and  lightly  springs  off  the  ma¬ 
chine  when  some  yards  from  the  edge, 
and  returns  smiling.  He  calls  it  a  splen¬ 
did  tonic,  a  nerve-maker.  And  at  times 
he  does  seem  to  be  improving  in  health. 
Yet  the  old,  haggard  looks  come  back 
often.  And  many  a  night  his  restless 
steps  are  heard,  as  he  paces  up  and 
down  his  room  racing  after  sleep. 

It  is  past  midnight.  Hosts  and  student 
are  long  retired.  For  an  hour  no  sound 
but  of  a  gnawing  mouse  was  heard  in 
the  old  house. 

But  hark!  a  step.  The  mouse  ceases. 
Another  light  step,  then  a  gentle  series 
of  footfalls.  A  door  creaks.  And  im¬ 
mediately  a  tall  white  figure  looms  out 
on  the  dark  landing,  and  stiffly  and  al¬ 
most  without  noise  descends  the  stairs. 

The  moon  had  pierced  the  cloud  banks 
now;  and  as  the  student  passed  a  win¬ 
dow  the  moon  rays  showed  his  face  ashy 
pale,  and  eyes  wide  open  staring  fixedly 
ahead. 

Quickly  he  reaches  the  narrow  hall¬ 
way  where  his  cycle  stands,  opens  the 
front  door,  and  dexterously,  though  me¬ 
chanically,  swings  the  machine  out  on 
the  road  without  a  sound. 

He  is  but  clad  in  a  robe  de  nuit  (We 
cannot  say  "shirt,”  as  it  might  shock 
our  moral  contemporaries. — Note  by  Ed.), 
and  his  feet  are  bare.  Yet  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

Noiselessly  he  glides  into  the  saddle, 
and  rides  swiftly  up  the  road,  which 
is  a  slight  incline.  He  scarcely  seems  to 
breathe.  Every  limb  is  motionless  but 
his  legs.  At  the  top  of  the  rise  he  dis¬ 
mounts,  and  turns  the  machine,  as  he 
w'as  wont  to  do  every  evening  prepara¬ 
tory  to  making  his  “nerve-tome”  swoop 
down  to  the  cliff’s  edge. 

A  ghostly  figure  he  looks  in  the  cold 
moonlight,  standing  out  in  strong  relief 
to  the  dark  hedgerows. 

After  a  slight  pause,  immovable  as 
a  statue,  he  suddenly  gets  into  the  sad¬ 
dle  again,  and  in  a  few  seconds  is  on 
the  incline  at  a  swift  speed. 

Did  mortal  eye  see  this  white  thing 
swooping  along,  with  but  the  rustle  of 
the  tires  in  the  dust  and  the  soft  whirr 
of  the  chain  to  announce  its  approach, 
one  would  have  blanched  with  fear  of  an 
eerie  apparition.  But  no  living  thing 
was  near  to  observe,  and  it  swished  on. 

Down- — down,  past  the  old  house  he 
flew,  never  looking  around.  On — on,  and 
the  speed  seemed  growing.  Never  yet 
had  he  gone  down  at  such  speed. 

The  tires  hummed  over  the  roughish 
part  of  the  road  where  it  merges  into 
the  path.  He  should  be  slackening  now, 
for  it’s  but  a  short  straight  to  the  cliff 
edge,  and  the  shimmering  sea  looms  close 
ahead. 

He  is  on  the  path  now,  and  the  wheels 
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are  yet  at  a  1’4-an-hour  gait.  But  no 
halt  comes.  He  is  on  a  bee-line  to  death 
and  seems  unconscious  or  helpless  in  the 
vortex  of  an  awful  fate. 

Three  yards  from  the  precipice  edge 
the  front  wheel  struck  a  chance  stone. 
At  the  shock  the  rider  quivered  into  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  position. 

One  instantaneous  glance  at  the  rock- 
set  sea  beneath  and  the  huge  space  be¬ 
fore  told  him  of  his  position  and  his 
fate.  With  a  wild  shriek  he  flung  up 
his  hands  and  flew  into  the  empty  be¬ 
yond,  to  go  down  immediately  to  the 
jagged  rocks  below. 

The  hoarse  screams  of  some  disturbed 
gulls  sung  his  caoine,  dense  clouds  palled 
tire  moon,  and  the  sough  of  the  sea  was 
sad. — A.  Cranke,  in  Irish  Cyclist. 


Hig-h.  Grade  Wlieels. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reaction  against 
what  have  been  known  this  year  as 
“cheap  wheels.”  Regarding  cheap 
wheels  and  the  prospects  of  1897  busi¬ 
ness,  H.  A.  Lozier,  the  well-known 
cycle  manufacturer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
said  recently:  “Cheap  wheels  will  soon 
be  a  memory  of  the  past.  There  is  al¬ 
ready  a  strong  and  growing  demand  for 
high-grade  wheels.  Riders  had  a  surfeit 
of  cheap,  gas  pipe  machines  last  sea¬ 
son.  I  estimate  that  over  400,000  cheap 
wheels  ^were  sold  last  season.  Of  the 
purchasers  over  one-half  will  discard 
their  cheap  wheels  and  buy  ‘high-grades’ 
the  coming  season.  If  they  do,  the  com¬ 
bined  output  of  all  the  ‘high-grade’  fac¬ 
tories  will  be  necessary  to  supply  this 
demand  alone,  not  saying  anything  about 
the  thousands  of  new  riders  in  ’97.  The 
high-grade  wheel  will  cost  $100,  and 
the  medium  $75.  The  minimum  price 
will  be  $50.” 


A  French  Novelty. 

The  French  are  evidently  at  a  loss  for 
something  novel  in  the  cycling  line,  for 
they  are  responsible  for  a  curious  de¬ 
parture  in  the  way  of  road  competitions. 
The  latest  from  France  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  race  down  a  steep  hill 
having  a  sharp  bend,  with  the  object  of 
determining  which  rider  can  make  the 
slowest  descent  without  zig-zagging  or 
using  speed-checking  devices. 

The  ability  to  win  a  down  hill  slow 
race  would  demonstrate  the  rider’s  thor¬ 
ough  command  of  the  wheel  perhaps 
better  than  anything  ever  devised  in  the 
way  of  competition.  The  winner  would 
have  to  show  not  only  the  quality  of  his 
muscle,  but  also  the  alertness  of  his 
mental  powers.  The  contest  would  thus 
call  for  more  all-around  ability  than  any 
race  in  which  the  prize  is  for  speed  only. 

Hill  descending  may  in  future  run  a 
race  for  popularity  with  hill  climbing. 


Last  week  McGregor  and  Nelson  broke 
the  five-mile  tandem  record  at  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace,  London,  covering  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  9  minutes  21  3-5  seconds.  They 
also  beat  all  records  for  three  and  four 
miles,  finishing  the  fourth  mile  in  7 
minutes  24  1-5  seconds. 


THE  “BICYCLE  GIRL.” 
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FOR  SflliE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head  at 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue— two  cents 
a  word  for  three  issues— three  cents  a  word  for 
six  issues.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Will  exchange  fine  suburban 
property,  acres,  at  station,  convenient  to 
Philadelphia,  equity  $2ocq.oo,  for  bicycles,  any 
make  ’96  wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 
F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


FOR  SALE— 26  inch  Waverly  bicycle;  first-class 
condition,  $20.  Chas.  N.  Carr,  1501  Columbia 
Avenue,  Philada. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Cigar  Slot  Machines— very 
cheap — apply  to  House  Committee  or  Janitor, 
Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  1402  Oxford  St., 


RIDE  ALL  WINTER.  Bicycle  Ice  Creepers, 
most  novel  and  practical  thing  for  winter  use. 
Thousands  sold  last  season  Hundreds  of  agents 
wanted.  W.  T.  S.  MORRISON,  M’f’r., 

Cornish,  Maine. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


OUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 
Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use.  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable  ready 
reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  50®.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
streeet,  New  York. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  an d  give  you  $  1 00 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B. — Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578.  DELAWARE  C|Ty,  DEL. 


HENRY  F.  W.  LOTZ, 

....Manufacturer  of.... 

BILLIARD,  POOL  "T*  /jni  EC 
and  COflBINATION  |  nOLl  ^  f 

Dealer  in  Supplies.  Repairing  Neatly  Done. 

Shuffleboards  Made  to  Order. 


1347  Germantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


by  Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 

“The  Key  that  Keeps  It”  makes  the 
Fletcher  Hickory  Handle  Bar  one  of  the 
greatest  innovations  of  the  bicycle  age. 
A  book  describing  it  sent  free.  Schaum 
&  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia. 


Transfer  Name  Plates 

AND 

Frame  Ornamentations 

...Designs  sent  on  application... 

Write  for  prices — «««•, 

National  Deealeomania  Go. 

230  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phlla. 


My  Sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


j.  w.  ittfljisFimtD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


The  beginnings  of  the  “bicycle  girl”  as 
she  has  come  to  be  called  date  farther 
back  than  many  people  suppose.  Au¬ 
thentic  statements  show  that  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  England  as  long  ago  as  1819 
and  created  nearly  as  great  a  sensation 
as  she  has  in  recent  times. 

She  did  not  wear  bloomers  or  short 
skirts  or  anything  out  of  the  common  in 
the  way  of  clothes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  machine  was  so  constructed  that  her 
dress,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  could  float  easily  and  gracefully 
to  the  ground. 

A  picture  shows  the  original  bicycle 
girl  as  she  appeared  in  1819.  The  ma¬ 
chine  has  two  light  iron  wheels  running 
in  a  line.  The  front  wheel  turns  on  a 
pivot  which,  by  means  of  a  short  lever, 
serves  to  steer  the  machine.  The  back 
wheel  always  runs  in  the  same  direction. 

This  vehicle,  it  is  claimed  by  the 
French,  is  a  development  of  one  that 
was  invented  by  the  Baron  de  Drais  de 
Sauerbon,  a  French  engineer.  He 
brought  his  machine  before  the  public  in 
1818.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  drais- 
ienne.  It  was  made  entirely  of  _  wood, 
but  otherwise  resembled  the  machine  de¬ 
scribed.  Fearful  of  exhibiting  himself 
in  public  on  such  a  strange  invention  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  appear  on  it  in  the 
Tivoli  Garden. 

He  made  such  a  peculiar  exhibition  of 
himself — running  into  obstacles  and  slid¬ 
ing  along  the  ground  on  his  face — that  he 
became  the  laughing  stock  of  the  crowd, 
and  was  mobbed  by  the  small  boys. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  draisienne  in 
France,  but  it  was  quickly  adopted  and 
improved  in  England. 


Electro  Plating 

Grinding,  Polishing,  Enameling  and 
Lacquering 

Pottstown  Nickel  Plating  Go.,  Ltd 

355  Walnut  St.,  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 

A®“Spbcial  Wheels  Made  to  Order. 

Traflord  Special  lor  ’96 

W]H.  TWFOKD, 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh 
That  Contain  Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense 
of  smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole 
system  when  entering  it  through  the 
mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should  never 
be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  repu¬ 
table  physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  possi¬ 
bly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In 
buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you 
get  the  geniune.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.  Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 


S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  St*. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing 


Look  Here; 

caTry  irSTOGK 
EVERYTHING 

YOU  NEED 

t°  Build  or  Repair  * 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL.  ■ 

TheWilliamJ.Haines  Co. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


“THE  * 
STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 

The  wheels  we  rent  are 
the  best — Clevelands,  1896 
models. 

Next  door  to  Park  Thea¬ 
tre,  wheels  checked  and 
cleaned  during  perfor¬ 
mance. 


Made  by 


VIE  WROUGHT  IN  NOVELTY  CO. 

50  N.  23rd  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


13 


Oil  Country  Roads. 

Crisp,  keen,  invigorating  air,  enlivening 
sunshine  and  the  beauties  of  the  autumn 
season  are  incentives  that  should  crowd 
the  roadways  with  riders  of  the  rolling 
steed.  These  conditions  are  the  most  in¬ 
viting  of  the  year  and  encourage  one  to 
seek  the  pleasures  which  nature  affords 
at  this  season.  There  is  no  danger  of 
catching  cold  so  long  as  one  keeps  riding. 
After  stopping  the  collar  of  the  sweater 
should  be  turned  up.  Keep  the  throat 
well  covered  until  you  remount,  and  do 


not  expose  yourself  until  you  have  rid¬ 
den  at  least  half  a  mile.  At  no  time  of 
the  year  are  suburban  districts  more 
beautiful  than  now.  The  woods  are 
still  full  of  high  colors  and  the  roads 
are  in  excellent  condition.  Go  out  and 
commune  with  nature;  it  will  do  you 
good.  _ _ 

Slie  Would  Have  a  “WTieel.” 

An  Englishman  visiting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  says  that  bicycling  is  even 
more  prevalent  in  his  country  than  in 
this.  “To  get  possession  of  the  coveted 


wheel,”  he  says,  “our  young  women 
have  been  known  to  make  uncommon 
sacrifices.  The  daughter  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  a  very  intelligent  and  popular  girl, 
a  belle  in  a  highly  respectable  set,  hired 
out  as  a  waiting  maid  in  a  part  of  the 
city  remote  from  her  home,  and  by  sav¬ 
ing  her  small  earnings  managed  to  buy 
a  machine.  By  the  merest  accident  her 
identity  was  discovered,  and  the  story 
was  made  public,  but  the  young  lady 
did  not  lose  caste  by  the  expose,  and 
her  friends  complimented  her  on  her 
pluck.” 
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i  White  Shirts  * 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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—  unlaun¬ 
der  ed,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 
"Wonder” 

"White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
of  excellent 
white  muslin  and  .. 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Weeks’  Pneumatic  Pad 

For  BICYCLE  HANDLE  BARS  is  a 

. PERFECT  AIR  CUSHION  FOR  THE  HANDS . 

Will  positively  prevent  soreness  or  lameness  of  hands  and  arms  ; 
patent  applied  for  can  be  attached  to  any  handle  by  anyone  at  any  desired  place  on 
the  bar  ;  can  be  used  either  with  or  without  ordinary  grips,  as  the  cushions  are  securely  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  hande  bar  by  flaps,  which  are  drawn  down  on  the  sides  and  laced  tightly  underneath. 
They  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  quick  action  and  a  perfect  control  of  the  handle  bar  in 
steering.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Prices  and  discounts  on  application. 

Sample  by  mail,  Leather,  $1.00.  Cloth,  75  cts. 

Address!  PNEUMATIC  PAD  CO. 

905  Boyce  Building,  112  Dearborn  ,  Chicago,  III. 


$100 

0HAMPION 

pl.VEB 

Ever  IRibe  on  Delvet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  of  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


R  Cycling  InformationBureau 

_  _  ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 

DO  YOU  Aa£KNT  GREDIT  REPORTS  on  men  who  sell 

ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 

TPUstcUOPthy  Service  at  loua  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  foi*  each  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  fo-  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  m  every  State  and 
Territorv  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage  Harness  Implement  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy- 
em  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Dept.  ^SSOClfltcd  jVfldc  3.11(1  I  Ildtistrisl  PfCSS, 

„  ^  . WASHINGTON,  D.  C- 

Rooms  9,  10,  11,  13,  13,-610  13th  Street,  ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT 


For 

Endurance, 

Tluscle, 

Steady 

Nerve, 

and 

Good 

Digestion. 


sm: 


YOU  SEND  US 

Twenty 

Five 

Cents 

AND  WE 
WILL  HAIL  YOU 

Six 

Sample 

Packages. 


FLEER’S  GURU-KOLA 

- - CHEWING  GUM - ► 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  IQ7°»09  Chestnut  Street,  PHILA. 


How  the  Wind  Blew. 

A  baseless  report  was  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Chicago  paper,  but  promptly 
denied,  to  the  effect  that  the  principals 
of  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co.  had 
“flopped  over”  to  the  free  silver  cause, 
and  had  promised  a  large  silver  vote 
from  among  their  employes.  The  report 
probably  sprung  from  the  fact  that  a 
silver  orator  in  the  employ  of  the  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  was  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  employes'  of  the  Rambler  fac¬ 
tory  from  the  platform  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  new  building,  where  sound 
money  speakers  had  already  been  given 
a  hearing  by  the  men.  The  invitation 
was  extended  to  said  orator  by  one  of 
the  G.  &  J.  workmen  who  challenged 
the  former  to  a  joint  debate  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  question.  The  challenge  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  impromptu  debate  at  a  street 
corner  silver  meeting,  held  near  the  fac¬ 
tory  the  previous  day,  during  which  the 
workman  referred  to,  in  soiled  blouse 
and  overalls,  was  accorded  generous  ap¬ 
plause  for  bis  pertinent  questioning  and 
repartee.  The  joint  debate  was  a  great 
success,  the  workman  holding  his  own  at 
all  stages  of  the  game,  while  getting 
the  best  of  the  tariff  end  of  the  debate. 

A  secret  vote  of  the  G.  &  J.  men, 
previously  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 
For  McKinley,  355.  For  Bryan,  7.  For 
Palmer  7.  Total,  342  for  sound  money. 

In  the  great  Chicago  day  sound  money 
parade  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co. 
Sound  Money  Club,  organized  by  the 
employes,  with  a  membership  of  3UO, 
took  part,  the  day  being  a  local  holiday. 
The  club  float  on  that  occasion  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  section  of  a  race  track  con¬ 
structed  on  a  truck.  McKinley  &  Ho¬ 
bart  on  a  Rambler  tandem  were  in  the 
lead,  while  Bryan  and  Sewall,  on  a  tan¬ 
dem  trailed  behind,  followed  by  Watson 
on  a  small  boy’s  wheel.  The  sign  read 
as  follows:  “Great  National  Road  Race, 
November  3,  189G. 


The  winners- — McKinley  and  Hobart. 

Second — Bryan  and  Sewall. 

Watson  also  ran.” 

The  “Rambler  McKinley  and  Hobart 
Bicycle  Club,”  with  a  membership  of 
80  G.  &  J.  employes,  have  taken  part  in 
several  sound  money  campaign  bicycle 
parades. 

Above  the  street,  which  separates  the 
East  and  West  factories  of  the  Ram¬ 
bler  works,  is  seen  waving  in  the  breeze, 
“Old  Glory,”  attached  to  which  is  a  strip 
bearing  these  words  “Sound  Money  and 
Prosperity.” 

Much  favorable  comment  has  been 
liassed  upon  the  fairness  with  which  the 
G.  &  J.  people  have  opened  up  their  fac¬ 
tory  assembly  hall  to  speakers  in  both 
causes,  and  yet,  as  evidenced  above, 


there  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  as  to 
their  personal  leanings  in  the  present 
campaign. 


An  Aid  to  Joy. 

Uncle  Josh  to  the  theatre  went, 

He  had  never  been  there  before; 

So  he  held  Ins  parachute  on  Ills  knees, 
And  he  hung  his  dicer  on  the  floor. 

And  he  occupied  a  first  front  seat, 

Quite  close  up  to  the  stage, 

Where  he  could  look  the  actors  through, 
And  the  eyes  of  the  girls  engage. 

He  brought  with  him  most  everything 
To  keep  from  getting  glum, 

And  chewed  until  his  jaws  got  tired, 
White’s  famous  Pepsin  gum. 

White’s  Pepsin  and  YUCATAN  gum  is 
sold  all  over  the  world. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

TrTnmph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  : — Gentlemen : — 1  take  great 
pleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
have  a  Stormer,  ’90  wheel,  with 
Q.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you*  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  have  had 
»n  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  bad  no  occasion  to.  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  <3.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  apt  be 
without  them  at  auy  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.)  ' 

J.  C.  CLJPSHAM. 

Philadelphia,  July  5,  ’$6. 

Office  of'jthe  John  Rhoads  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96: — Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : — Gentl^neru— 
I  take  great  pleasure  In  stating 
that  1  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  you  ap^ 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  cfilles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  ot  air  -to-day  as  they  vyere 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
office  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  -this  cannot 
be  sala  of  any  pther  va'lve;  "tot 
least  I  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on- 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It."  for 
I  coo’d  not.  think,  of  running  It 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  hp:  the  tires. 

Reeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  ‘•‘hit,”  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph- 
valves,  once  he  has  had  It  proven 
to  blip  that  all  yon  claim  Is  true. 
I  am,  -  *  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  FRANKLTN  RHOADS. 

Triumph  Valve  Company,  Phlla- 
felphla : — Gentlemen I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I’  have  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  It4  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  prtjls,  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith. 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 

QnoOelpbta.  lone  4.  *86. 


“ttWilMotleak" 


Iflhy  Suffer  Discomfort  oiith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatic  Tire. 

•WHEN  THE”" 


’97  Triumpn  Valve 

Is  at  your  disposal  fbr  the  balance  of  the  season  nt  1806.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  ’97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
you  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 


WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  Leak.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  tire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
Off  your  wheel.  You  are  Independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  too  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  alr-tlght  without  the  cap. 


Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

WHg,  for  (tie  small  sum  or  One  Dollar,  soder  Iron  Leaks  Valves, 
TRlUflPH  VALVE  Co,  1332  Market  St.  Phila.,  Ra. 


L  n 
POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANY 
PRICE? 


A  GOOD VALVE 


IS  CHEAP  AT 


A  FAIR  PRICE 


THE  TRIUMPH 


VALVE  IS  A 


600D  VALVE. 


YOU  GET  $10 


WORTH  OF 


SAFETY  AND 


COMFORT. 


IS 


PQps^0iitp‘ 


The  ’97  Cycle  Shows. 

The  National  Eastern  Cycle  Show 
will  he  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
of  Industry,  New  York  City,  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  6  to  February  13,  1897. 

The  Chicago  Cycle  Show,  officially 
known  as  the  Western  Cycle  Expo¬ 
sition,  will  be  held  at  the  Chicago  Colis¬ 
eum,  opening  on  Saturday,  January  23, 
and  closing  on  Saturday,  January  30, 
1S97. 

The  dates  are  considerably  later  than 
those  of  last  year,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire 
trade.  One  effect  of  the  change  will 
doubtless  be  seen  in  a  reduced  number 
of  local  shows  to  be  held  later  on,  owing 
to  the  limited  time  remaining  in  which 
to  prepare  for  them. 

Both  shows  will  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  of  Cycle  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  the  allotment  of  space 
is  nearly  complete.  The  demand  for 
space  is  so  great  that  many  exhibitors 
have  been  unable  to  secure  all  they  de¬ 
sired,  and  all  indications  point  to  the 
most  successful  exhibitions  ever  held  in 
America. 


pOR  EXCHANGE  .  .  . 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2% 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000.00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


(Jtmnecticttt  (&tn*val 
:  Uusimmce 

(Toinjjnng, 


•  ■  ■  of  ■  •  J  Haptfopd 

Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 


ANTAL-MIDY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  z'  s 
Cubebs  or  Injections  and  (MJDY 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS  VLV 
the  same  diseases  without 
inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


6(1  your  hooks  in... 


The  “Quaker  City”  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  i%  and  i*4  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 
(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

$50 

-  $85  &  $100 


PENN  ^ICyCbE  CO/WPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


.1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement! 


Bay  of  the  Originator. 

Frank  Caywood,  Pres,  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  np  goods  under  your  own 
label  If  quantity  warrants. 


FLAVELL’S  SUSPE>T^AG* 

Silk,  60  eta.  Thread,  35  eta. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 


manufaetufep 

and  Jobbeh  in 


Sundries 


( American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  J.  M.  &  M  Burning  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp. 


Hltohooek  Specialty  Co,  Phila. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  in  stock. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


— GAMELAND — 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out.  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year.  Postage  free. 
Three  trial  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any. 

GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


■■■■■■BBHnHBBBHBflBaBiiliBi 

QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights  L 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description  ^ 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT-  P 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years’  experience.  P 
Highest  references.  Send  us  model,  sketch  or  Photo.  ► 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report  ► 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE  ^ 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When  ^ 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with-  ^ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of  ^ 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon  ^ 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book  ^ 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE.  ^ 
H.  B.  WILLSON  6,  CO  ,  Patent  Solicitors,  ^ 


Le  Droit  B  ld  g,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  + 

rmffTTVfWTffivvvwmfi 


uncturfne 


...MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

...SAVE  mOfiBY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market 

FORHULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

Address  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  Falls,  fi.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


nm  QUICK  REPRIR  YflLYE 


Painin'  PJsM/ING. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

Ii.  BUGK,  82  Nassau  St.,  N-  Y. 
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Sweaters 

are  the  correct  kind  for  men  and  boys  for  all  sorts  of  out¬ 
door  work  or  sports.  We  have  an  assortment  of  colors  and 
qualities  that  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  store — nor  are 
the  prices  elsewhere  so  low : 

Boys*  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2  00 
Boys*  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3-25 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2.50 
Men’s  “Turtle Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3-75 

Do  not  hesitate  to  order  by  mail.  If  the  goods  are  not 
what  you  expect,  we  will  promptly  refund  the  money. 

Mention  size  and  color.  At  the  above  prices  the  sale  will 
be  rapid,  so  order  at  once. 


Slrawbridgc  $  Clothier, 


DRY  QOObS, 


PHILdDELPHId. 


TO  BICYCLE  RIDERS 

(Ue  make  our  Cube 


FIFTY 

CARBON 


Is  just  as  strong  as  a  Tube  like  this  of 

Weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


while  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.” 

For  the  theory  ask  any  competent  metallurgist. 

For  the  condition:  Hundreds  of  tons  of  “Fifty  Carbon”  Tube  have  been  brazed  under  our  observation.  We  have  record 
of  75,000  bicycles  assembled  wholly  or  in  part  from  our  tube.  Not  one  defective  tube  broken  in  service  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  “Fifty  Carbon.” 

No  bicycle  can  be  first  grade  unless  it  is  made  of  first  grade  material.  The  best  tubing  makes  the  best  bicycles. 

For  both  theory  and  condition,  see  diagram.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  POPE  TUBE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  20.  Philadelphia,  November  13,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents 


A  BUNDLE  OF  KINDLY  THINQ5. 


Written  upon  receipt  of 


3000  Mile  Rambler  Souvenirs. 


V.  G.  DAWSON,  Portland,  Ore. 

“I  made  no  special  effort  to  obtain  this  souvenir,  as  I  hardly 
thought  it  worth  the  while.  Since  seeing  it,  I  will  frankly  state 
that  had  I  not  earned  one,  it  would  have  made  me  envious  of  my 
friends  who  did.  It  is  more  than  I  expected.” 

R.  W.  BELL,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“As  usual,  it  is  up  to  the  Rambler  standard,  but  I  will  not  say 
‘it  exceeds  my  expectations’  for  the  reason  that  in  my  little  affairs 
with  the  Gormuly  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co  ,  I  always  set  my  expectations 
at  ‘high  water  mark’,  and  they  are  forever  fulfilled. 

ARTHUR  M.  TOWN,  Philadelphia. 

“Have  received  the  gold  3000  Mile  Souvenir  which  I  most  highly 
appreciate.  It  is  more  than  up  to  my  expectations  ” 

FRANK  DETWiLER,  Philadelphia. 

“The  gold  3000  Mile  Souvenir  has  been  received,  for  which  accept 
my  thanks.  It  is  certainly  a  beauty  and.  like  the  Rambler,  repre¬ 
sents  intrinsic  value.” 

J.  A.  S.  REDF1ELD,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“The  gold  3000  Mile  Souvenir  was  received.  The  medal  is  a  very 
pretty  ornament  and  very  appropriate  Please  accept  my  thanks.” 

Prof.  H.  L  LUTHER,  Faribault,  Hinn. 

“It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  handsome  souvenir.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it  is  much  better  than  I  had  expected.  I  shall  be  very  proud 
of  it  at  all  times.” 

F.  F.  HOWARD,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“I  have  held  this  letter  to  get  other  people’s  opinions  of  the  Gold 
Rambler  Souvenir,  which  has  been  received,  and  every  one  I  have 
shown  it  tojoins  me  in  saying  it  is  a  very  tasty  and  neat  souvenir, 
better  than  anyone  expected.” 


R.  PERCY  KNIGHT,  Portland,  Ore. 

“Received  mv  gold  souvenir  yesterday  O.  K.,  and  am  exceedingly 
pleased  with  it.  I  assure  you  it  is  away  above  m-y  expectations. 
Everyone  who  sees  it  says  it  is  a  perfect  little  gem.” 

GEORGE  N.  FRANK,  Detroit,  Hich. 

“To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  the  gold  3000  Mile  Souvenir  would 
only  half  express  it.  It  is  very  beautiful  indeed  ” 

FRANK  M.  EDflONDS,  Newburyport,  riass. 

“It  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations  and  is  surely  a  very  attract¬ 
ive  reminder  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  my  favorite  whee  ” 

FRED  SAWYER,  Groton,  riass. 

“It  fully  meets  my  expectations.  I  am  sure  when  I  look  at  it  I  will 
be  reminded  that  you  are  ‘square’  people  to  deal  with,  doing  every¬ 
thing  you  agree  to.” 

WALTER  C.  DORT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  gold  Souvenir  is  that  all  the 
ladies  are  trying  to  take  it  away.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.” 

H.  C.  DELERY,  New  Orleans,  La. 

“Your  beautiful  souvenir  has  been  received,  and  I  desire  to  return 
many  thanks  for  same.” 

CHARLES  E.  BARKL,  Lesterville,  S.D. 

“I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  two  gold  3000  Mile  Rambler  Souvenirs 
and  must  say  they  are  far  superior  to  anything  I  expected,  hence 
they  were  of  little  consideration  in  my  tours  which  earned  them. 
Kindly  send  me  a  blank  for  my  third  souvenir. 

SAM  HAY,  Jr.,  Chicago. 

“The  gold  Souvenir  for  riding  my  No.  18  Rambler  3000  miles  has 
been  received,  and  it  is  neat  and  ‘all  right’.  My  expectations  have 
been  thoroughly  satisfied.  I  have  ridden  twenty  authentic  centu¬ 
ries.” 


in 


Gentlemen: —  , 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  we  have  succeeded  in  meeting  your  expectations 
following  our  usual  policy  of  doing  all  we  promise.  Your  kind  words 
are  appreciated. 

QORnULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 
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NEW  YORK,  338  Broadway. 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO., 

120  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


CHICAGO,  192  Van  Buren  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1022  Arch  St. 


r^IFFERS  from  all  other  single  tube  t  res  in  the  method  ot 
|3  building  up  the  “tread”,  or  travelling  surface  to  prevent 
puncture 

The  outside  is  coated  with  Para  rubb  r  made  thicker  at  the  tread  where  two 
extra  strips  of  duck  are  introduced,  prepared  with  a  compound  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  puncture,  but  is  in  itself  of  a  very  yielding  and  resilient 
character.  This  construction  is  conceded  to  make  the  most  durable  and  easy 
riding  pneumatic  tire.  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 


“THE  SHOE”  Patent  Reversible 


WOOD  HANDLE  BAR 


In  either  Hickory  or  Rock  Elm  sent  to  any  address  when  cash  comes  with 
order  for . 

$2.60  Each  Expre 

Or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 

The  clamp  on  this  bar  is  positively  the  strongest,  simplest  and  neatest  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  beauty  They  are  fitted  with  the  latest 
and  best  styles  of  grips.  In  ordering  be  sure  to  state  diameter  of  stem  wanted 

A.  H.  VAUX,  Manufacturers  Agent, 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO 
THE  TRADE. 


510  Arch  Street,  Philada 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1333  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  and  Chicafo* * 


Subscrlpton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 


Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyoling,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  November  13,  1896. 


AIR.T1RES  FOR  CABS. 

In  Paris  pneumatic  tires  are  in  very 
general  use  on  the  wheels  of  cabs,  and 
a  great  saving  of  wear  and  tear  is  the 
*  result.  It  is  stated  that  the  economy 
secured  by  their  use  realizes  a  saving  of 
38  per  cent,  on  good  roads  and  68  per 
cent  on  newly  broken  stone.  About  the 
same  results  are  obtained  on  muddy  or 
snow-covered  roads.  While  the  solid  rub¬ 
ber  tire  is  superior  to  the  one  of  iron,  the 
inflated  tires  are  the  best,  lessening 
the  traction  power,  the  noise  and  jarring. 
Both  wire  and  wood-spoked  wheels  are 
used  and  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  air  pressure  in  the  tire  is 
about  6.5  pounds. 

*  *  * 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  cycling  element  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  late  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  interests  involved  in  the  bicy¬ 
cle  manufacturing  business  were  arrayed 
almost  to  a  man  upon  the  side  of  Sound 
Money  as  represented  by  the  nominees 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  bicycle 


manufacturing  industry  has  been  built 
up  and  fostered  in  this  country  through 
the  platform  of  protection,  and  while  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  bicycles  or 
some  of  the  material  which  goes  into  the 
making  of  bicycles  may  have  been  desir¬ 
able,  and  has  doubtless  worked  some 
good,  any  wholesale  sweeping  away  of 
the  principle  of  protection  to  home  in¬ 
dustries  and  any  departure  from  a  Sound 
Money  basis,  as  was  threatened  by  the 
silver  agitation,  would  have  worked  ex¬ 
tremely  detrimental  to  a  business  which 
has  promise  of  a  greater  future  than  a 
few  years  ago  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
its  well  wishers  would  have  dared  to  prog¬ 
nosticate.  The  sweeping  Republican  vic¬ 
tory  of  last  week  ought  to  result  in  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  every  mill  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  bicycle  business  should  be  greater 
than  ever  next  year. 

•  *  * 

L.  A  W.  PRESIDENCY. 

From  all  accounts  there  are  two  men 
who  would  very  much  like  to  have  the 
presidency  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  for  the  coming  year.  One  is 
the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Sterling 
Elliott,  and  the  other  is  Mr.  I.  B.  Potter, 
of  New  York,  who,  as  chief  consul  of 
the  Empire  State,  has  done  yeoman  work 
for  the  L.  A.  W.  and  in  the  cause 
of  good  roads.  Mr.  Potter  is  reported  as 
having  said  that  he  does  not  want  the 
office  of  president  of  the  organization  if 
Mr.  Elliott  feels  desirous  of  retaining 
it  for  another  term,  and  according  to 
latest  accounts,  Mr.  Elliott  does  want 
a  continuance  in  office.  Mr.  Elliott  said 
last  week,  in  relation  to  the  matter  of 
the  presidency  for  the  coming  year: 

“I  am  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  L.  A.  W.  presidency,  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  one  year  all  that  I  had  hoped 
for,  even  though  the  growth  in  member¬ 
ship  has  been  phenomenal. 

"The  gain  for  the  past  nine  months  is 
over  31,000  members,  and  the  gain  in 
treasury  is  over  $13,000.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  I  trust  that  my  request  for 
re-election  may  not  seem  presumptuous 
to  those  who  have  only  the  welfare  of 
the  L.  A  W.  at  heart.” 

Mr.  Elliott  says  he  has  many  plans 
for  the  future  work  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
which  he  would  like  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  into  operation. 

•  *  * 

THE  WHEELS  MOVE. 

From  a  superficial  look  many  people 
would  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  bicycle  business  could  not  be  in 
much  better  condition  than  it  has  been 
during  the  past  season,  or  than  it  appears 
to  be  in  now.  At  first  glance  it  would 
seem  as  though  this  new  and  great 
industry  could  not  have  been  much  quick¬ 
ened  or  helped  by  the  result  of  an  elec¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  country  saw  last  week. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
wheels  of  business  in  the  bicycle  manu¬ 
facturing  trade  have  been  set  going,  and 
very  shortly  it  will  be  demonstrated  that 


the  election  of  McKinley,  and  the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  continuance  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  tariff  system  will  tend  greatly  to  a 
still  further  building  up  of  the  cycle 
making  trade.  Already  many  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  have  increased  the  number  of  their 
hands,  and  an  active  season  for  1897  is 
confidently  expected.  “It’s  a  good  thing, 
push  it  along.” 

*  *  * 

A  GREAT  BOOK. 

Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be 
much  improved  and  enlarged  for  the 
year  1897.  For  two  years  past  this  val¬ 
uable  work  has  been  the  standard  book 
of  reference  for  the  trade,  and  the  third 
year  of  its  existence  will  mark  a  decid¬ 
ed  advance  upon  the  good  work  already 
accomplished.  Place  your  order  for  a 
copy  at  once.  The  book  covers  every 
portion  of  the  cycle  trade,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  wholesale,  jobbing  and  retail,  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  is  published 
by  the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co.,  No. 
1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

•  •  * 

WILL  THE  CHAIN  GO. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of 
the  cycling  world  of  to-day  is  the  great 
interest  taken  by  the  riding  public  in  the 
matter  of  chainless  bicycles.  There  is 
an  impression  abroad  that  the  day  of 
the  chain-driving  safety  is  fast  approach¬ 
ing  an  end,  the  only  question  being  will 
the  year  of  1897  see  the  advent  of  a 
practical  chainless  bicycle?  For  several 
years  past  bicycles  which  have  been 
minus  the  chain  as  an  agent  for  driving 
purposes  have  been  heralded  as  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  long-felt  want,  and  with 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  they  were 
introduced  to  the  public,  only  to  have 
the  public  sit  upon  them  in  a  fashion 
the  reverse  of  that  looked  for  by  their 
enthusiastic  inventors  and  makers.  To¬ 
day,  however,  owing  to  the  matter  of 
making  a  chainless  bicycle  having  been 
taken  up  by  more  than  one  reputable 
and  well-known  house  in  the  trade,  the 
public  are  waiting  with  greater  expect¬ 
ancy  than  ever  to  see  the  results  of  what 
they  know  will  be  systematic,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  honest  effort  upon  the  part  of 
those  best  equipped  to  secure  the  de¬ 
sired  results.  What  those  results  will 
be  no  man  can  tell.  The  developments 
of  the  bicycle-making  industry  have 
been  so  wonderful  during  the  past  few 
years  that  few  people  are  bold  enough 
to  say  that  such  can  or  cannot  be  done. 
If  the  year  1897  sees  the  advent  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  practical  chainless  safety  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  bicycle 
will  increase  even  faster  than  it  has 
been  increasing  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  that  the  trade  will  be  im¬ 
measurably  benefited. 

*  *  * 

A  cycle  factory  has  already  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
with  an  output  of  over  2000  wheels  per 
annum.  This  undoubtedly  i6  the  most 
northern  cycle  factory  in  the  world. 
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CYCLING  A  CURE-ALL. 


Physicians  Recommend  the  Wheel 
as  a  Panacea  for  Disease. 

Physicians  have  recommended  the  bi¬ 
cycle  for  exercise  and  now  we  have 
them  prescribing  its  use  for  the  insane, 
and  the  latest  thing  is  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  cure  of  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Curvature  of  the  spine  is  one  of  the 
afflictions  that  oppose  special  difficulties 
to  successful  treatment.  A  physician  is 
forward  with  an  ingenious  proposal  for 
utilizing  the  bicycle  as  a  remedial  agent. 
He  places  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the 
seat  at  unequal  heights  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pull  in  the  desired  direction.  This 
pull  is  reinforced  by  an  unequal  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  pedals.  The  result  is 
that  an  agreeable  form  of  exercise  takes 
the  place  of  a  cumbrous  and  irksome  mode 
of  counteraction.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
the  utilities  of  the  wheel  as  an  aid  to 
the  physician  have  as  yet  by  no  means 
been  worked  out.  The  ultra-conserva¬ 
tism  of  the  profession  is  one  obstacle; 
another  is  the  extremely  imperfect  way 
in  which  most  physicians  will  be  found 
to  have  worked  out  the  human  anatomy, 
viewed  purely  as  a  mechanical  appara¬ 
tus.  All  understand  that  it  is  mainly  a 
combination  of  levers,  but  the  mutual 
and  simultaneous  interaction  of  attach¬ 
ments  by  which  these  are  harmoniously 
operated  is  but  seldom  present  to  most 
medical  minds.  The  natural  aptitude 
of  the  American  gtnius  for  mechanics, 
from  which  physicians  are  not  excluded, 
is  big  with  the  promise  of  achievements 
yet  to  be  made  in  developing  the  mechan¬ 
ical  possibilities  of  the  bicycle  as  an  aid 
to  operative  remedial  measures. 


Riding1  to  Hounds. 

The  bicycle  is  invading  new  fields  and 
seeking  to  conquer  a  domain  which 
would  at.  first  thought  appear  to  be  for¬ 
eign  to  it.  Not  content  with  driving  the 
horse  from  his  ancient  province,  is  it  to 
exile  the  hound  from  the  chase?  It  is 
recorded  that  Mr.  Pat  O’Brien,  member 
of  Parliament  for  Kilkenny  city,  recent¬ 
ly  followed  the  Meath  hounds  after  a  fox 
on  a  bicycle,  was  first  in  at  the  death 
and  won  the  brush.  It  is  farther  assert¬ 
ed  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
a  ‘bicycle  has  beaten  a  field  of  brush 
hunters. 


Interesting  Figures. 

The  history  of  the  bicycle  industry  in 
the  States,  says  the  Boston  Transcript, 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable 
industrial  record  of  the  country.  Prior 
to  1885  the  number  of  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wheels  was  only  six,  and  in 
that  year  11,000  machines  were  turned 
out.  In  1890  there  were  seventeen  fac¬ 
tories,  with  an  output  of  40,000  cycles. 
In  1894  the  number  of  factories  increas¬ 
ed  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  125,000  machines 
were  made.  In  1895  the  production 
bounded  up  to  000,000,  and  the  number 
of  manufactories  was  more  than  five 
hundred,  counting  none  which  turned  out 
less  than  1000  machines  a  year.  The 


capital  invested  in  these  larger  factories 
is  placed  at  $90,000,000,  and  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  output  of  the  present 
year  is  one  million  completed  bicycles, 
worth  $60,000,000.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  is  about 
$125,000,000,  and  150,000  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  designing,  making  and  selling 
the  various  products  appertaining  to 
them.  No  complete  cycles  are  now  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
American  manufacturers,  in  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30,  1896,  exported 
cycles  and  parts  worth  $1,654,291,  or 
nearly  seven  times  the  amount  sent 
abroad  in  the  previous  half-year.  Nearly 
half  of  this  export  has  gone  to  England, 
and  it  is  now  said  that  American  makers 
actually  stand  a  chance  of  capturing  the 
English  market.  If  the  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  build  a  somewhat  strong¬ 
er  machine,  fitted  with  gear  cases  and 
mudguards,  it  is  looked  upon  as  more 
than  probable  that  from  40,000  to  50,- 
000  American  cycles  will  be  sold  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  year  1897.  In  1895  the  best 
bicycles  were  selling  at  $140;  now  the 
same  quality  of  machine — perhaps  much 
better— sells  at  $100.  More  than  3,000,- 
000  bicycles  are  in  use  in  the  United 
States;  in  other  words,  one  person  out 
of  every  twenty-four  has  taken  to  the 
wheel.  In  France  the  proportion  is  only 
1  in  250.  The  wheel  is  unquestionably 
going  to  revolutionize  the  roads  of  the 
country.  It  has  reduced  and  in  some 
places  practically  put  an  end  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  horses  and  carriages,  besides 
affecting  the  income  of  street  railway 


lines  and  livery  stables.  In  the  first  two 
weeks  of  July  the  railways  running  out  of 
New  York  carried  75,000  bicycles  for 
outgoing  passengers. 

Effete  Europe. 

While  a  bicycle  meet  was  being  held  at 
Tulin,  on  the  Danube,  recently.,  a  car- 
riage  drove  into  the  crowd  of  wheelmen, 
scattering  them  in  all  directions.  They 
cried  out  to  the  driver  to  stop,  and  he 
would  have  done  so,  but  that  two  men 
in  the  carriage  insisted  on  his  going  on. 
The  driver’s  whip  was  taken  from  him, 
and  some  of  the  woman  bicyclists  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  horsewhip  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage.  They  then  found  out  that  one 
of  them  was  an  archduke,  very  closely 
connected  with  the  Emperor.  Cycle  rac¬ 
ing  has  since  been  forbidden  at  Tulin. 


Reversing-  tlie  Doctrine. 

“It  strikes  me  that  invention  is  the 
mother  of  necessity.” 

“How  do  you  make  that  out?” 

“Take  the  bicycle.  Nobody  needed  it 
before  it  was  invented,  and  now  we 
couldn’t  get  along  without  it.” 


The  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Gb. 
were  so  well  pleased  with  the  outcome  of 
the  late  election  that  they  immediately 
started  their  force  working  10  hours 
per  day.  The  outlook,  as  indicated  by 
post-election  correspondence  received, 
warrants  the  guess  that  next  year’s  de¬ 
mand  for  Ramblers  will  necessitate  the 
employment  of  the  largest  force  of  work¬ 
men  ever  employed  by  the  above  com¬ 
pany. 


The  Record  Breaker;  Such  a  Draught. — Scottish  Cyclist. 
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A  Cyclist’s  Good-Bye  to  Summer. 

There’s  wind  from  the  east  that  often 
brings 

Tidings  to  me  of  its  wanderings, 

’Tis  a  friendly  wind,  though  a  world-wide 
rover, 

And  it  sighed  as  it  whispered  to  me 

“The  land  thou  lovest  is  drear  to  see, 

For  summer  is  over.” 

“The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  withered  and 
dead. 

All  the  glad  singing  birds  southward  are 
fled, 

The  woods  are  silent,  the  meadows  sere, 

The  gardens  forsaken  that  were  so  dear. 

There  is  frost  on  the  maple  leaves,  rust  on 
the  clover— 

And  summer  is  over-” 

i 

Good-bye  to  summer — I’ll  wait  for  thy  com¬ 
ing— 

Bringing  the  birds  and  the  bee's  cheery 
humming. 

Another  watch  set  in  the  doorway  on  high. 

Now  I  will  wait  till  the  lingering  winter 
is  over, 

In  the  springtime  the  days  that  are  past 
to  recover; 

“Summer  good-bye.” 

— Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


Godiva’s  Town. 

In  England  the  old  town  of  Coventry 
is  enjoying  a  singular  boom,  all  owing  to 
the  bicycle  craze.  Godiva’s  city  is  the 
center  of  the  English  bicycle  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  and  so  great  has  been 
the  influx  of  workmen  that  the  houses 
are  overflowing  and  hundreds  of  indus¬ 
trious  workmen,  with  money  on  hand, 
can  find  no  dwelling  place  until  new 
houses  are  built.  Three  thousand  houses 
are  reported  by  the  health  officer  to  be  in 
an  unsanitary  condition  from  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  This  curiously  modem  expansion  in 
a  town  which  harbors  the  quaintest  of 
ancient  traditions  is  one  of  history’s  pa¬ 
radoxes. 

Cycle  Thieving. 

The  vocation  of  the  cycle  thief  still 
goes  on  and  prospers,  and  in  spite  of 
every  attempt  made  to  recover  stolen  bi¬ 
cycles  many  thieves  get  away  with  their 
rich  plunder,  and  no  scheme  has  yet 
been  devised  that  can  apprehend  them 
and  result  in  the  recovery  of  the  wheels. 
Bicycles  may  be  defaced  in  so  many 
ways,  making  them  almost  unrecogniz¬ 
able  by  their  owners,  that  the  depreda¬ 
tors,  emboldened  by  success,  repeat  theft 
after  theft  without  •  regard  to  conse¬ 
quences  or  fear  of  capture.  This  mat¬ 
ter  will  never  be  settled  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  wheelmen  till  more 
interest  is  taken  by  the  police.  In  most 
cities  the  wheel  is  looked  upon  by  the 
officers  of  the  law  as  a  nuisance.  Were 
it  a  diamond  ring  that  was  reported 
missing  the  entire  force  would  be  sent 
to  ferret  out  the  thief  and  bring  him 
to  speedy  justices.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  efforts  made  to  recover  stolen  bi¬ 
cycles.  The  police  are  careless,  and 
many  an  offender  would  now  be  doing 
time  were  it  not  for  the  lax  methods 
used  in  running  down  these  miscreants. 


For  the  Blind. 

Helen  Kellar,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  girl,  has  added  to  her  other 
achievements  that  of  riding  a  bicycle 
through  the  streets  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  “tandem,”  and  her 
companion  does  the  steering,  but,  as 


showing  the  possibility  of  a  new  pleas¬ 
ure  for  the  blind,  this  latest  triumph  of 
the  famous  mute  is  regarded  as  an  im¬ 
portant  as  well  as  an  interesting  one. 


The  New  Woman. 


At 


A  Money-maker. 

Poultry  raising  in  these  days  can  be 
made  a  profitable  calling  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  all  our  large  cities.  If  you 
want  a  beautiful  book,  telling  all  about 
how  to  raise  poultry  and  the  money 
that  can  be  made  upon  a  small  or  large 
scale,  and  all  about  the  wonderful  Yon 
Culin  Incubators,  which  they  send  on 
trial  and  do  not  ask  you  to  pay  a  cent 
until  after  you  try  it,  send  5  cents  to 
the  Yon  Culin  Incubator  Company,  Del¬ 
aware  City,  Del.,  for  their  latest  cata¬ 
logue.  The  book  is  full  of  fine  engrav¬ 
ings  and  beautifully  printed  on  fine  pa¬ 
per.  The  rich  coveT  printed  in  colors 
represents  a  farm  yard  with  a  pretty 
girl  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  poultry. 


SPEAKING  FIGURES. 


Tlie  Prime  Importance  of  Good. 

Roads  Set  Fortli  by  Figures. 

The  Overland  Monthly  recently  con¬ 
tained  an  able  and  exhaustive  article 
on  the  subject  of  good  roads,  and  it 
seems  that  no  one  after  reading  it 
should  be  indifferent  to  the  question  of 
road  "improvement.  Bad  roads  in  these 
days  of  progress  are  a  detriment  to  far- 
ners  and  it  is  one  of  the  Dright  signs 
of  the  times  that  so  many  farmers  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  better  roads 
will  redound  to  their  benefit.  The 
yearly  cost  of  bad  roads  is  greater,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  estimate,  than  the  entire 
revenue  receipts  of  the  Government. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  Government 
between  1888  and  1895  have  ranged  from 
8425,000,000  to  $403,000,000,  of  which 
less  than  half  has  been  from  tariff  du¬ 
ties.  But  the  cost  of  hauling  farm 
produce  and  other  goods  in  wagons  was 
$900,000,000  during  trie  year  1801;  it  is 
estimated  that  60  per  cent,  of  this  large 
outlay  is  last  on  account  of  bad  roads, 
or,  to  put  it  plainly,  that  the  cost  would 
have  been  $360,000,000  instead  of  $900,- 
000,000  had  the  roads  been  universally 
good. 

In  the  face  of  these  startling  figures 
it  does  seem  that  the  question  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  and  we  hope  that  some  at¬ 
tention  soon  will  be  paid  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  rural  highways. 


The  Skill  of  Dle-Sinkera. 

It  is  said  at  the  Columbia  works  that 
die-sinkers  are  bom,  not  made.  To  be 
a  first-class  die-sinker  a  man  must  have 
something  of  the  artist  in  him,  along 
with  unerring  judgment  of  the  eye,  for 
his  is  delicate  and  important  work.  Un¬ 
less  the  dies  are  right,  all  the  forgings 
will  be  wrong,  and  a  bicycle  without 
good  forgings  would  be  a  sorry  product. 
The  die-sinker  is  given  a  pair  of  bright, 
clean  steel  cubes  of  the  hardest  steel, 
six  or  eight  inches  in  each  dimension, 
and  told  to  cut  away  their  surfaces  into 
twin  patterns  for  a  crank  shaft  bracket, 
a  brake  lever,  a  right  or  left  crank,  a 
handle  bar  shaft  head,  or  any  one  of 
half  a  dozen  other  parts,  and  he  must 
turn  out  a  pair  of  dies  exactly  alike  in 
every  smallest  detail,  in  every  line  or 
groove.  His  responsibility  is  something 
like  that  of  the  sculptor  standing  chisel 
in  hand  before  a  beautiful  block  -"f  mar¬ 
ble.  To  be  sure,  the  die-sinker  ha>;  to 
assist  him  delicate  machinery  and  in¬ 
struments  of  precision,  but  the  final  <x- 
cellence  of  his  work,  the  finishing  touches, 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  his  eye  and 
hand. 


Merited  Sarcasm. 

“It  always  depresses  me  greatly  to 
meet  a  bicycle  scorcher.” 

“Why  so?” 

“I  hate  to  see  a  man’s  leg  work  so 
much  better  than  his  brains.” — Chicago 
Record. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 
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SIDEWALK  LAW. 


There  May  be  Times  When  the  Use 
of  the  Sidewalk  is  Allowable  for 
Bicycle  Riding. 

In  suburban  sections  and  in  the  small¬ 
er  towns  there  seems  to  be  a  lingering 
disposition  upon  the  part  of  cyclers  to 
use  the  sidewalks  for  riding  whenever 
they  think  they  can  do  so  with  impunity. 
A  number  of  arrests  made  recently 
would  seem  to  imply  that  sidewalk  rid¬ 
ing  in  defiance  of  the  law  is  not  dead 
yet.  A  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Judge  said 
the  other  day  in  disposing  of  a  case  of 
sidewalk  riding: 

“The  bicycle,  although  classed  as  a 
vehicle  and  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
road  when  used  in  the  highway,  is  never¬ 
theless  a  vehicle  which,  like  the  baby 
carriage,  has  a  sphere  of  its  own.  To 
hibitually  drive  the  ordinary  vehicle 
drawn  by  a  horse  or  horses  upon  the 
sidewalks  of  a  city  or  village  would 
not  only  utterly  subvert  such  sidewalks 
from  the  uses  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended,  but  would  create  a  nuisance, 
whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  municipal  authorities;  but  not  so, 
per  se,  in  the  case  of  a  bicycle  or  baby 
carriage.  The  use  of  those  vehicles 
upon  the  sidewalks  may  or  may  not 
create  a  nuisance  and  may  or  may  not 
interfere  with  the  proper  use  thereof  by 
pedestrians,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  What  would 
amount  to  an  unlawful  interference 
with  the  rights  of  pedestrians  or  con¬ 
stitute  a  nuisance  upon  the  crowded 
streets  of  a  populous  city  might  not 
cause  the  slightest  inconvenience  upon 
the  walks  of  a  rural  village. 

“In  other  words  circumstances  alter 
oases,  and  if  the  logical  letter  of  the 
law  is  overthrown  by  judicial  authority, 
municipal  governments  will  be  at  libel 
ty  to  regulate  bicycling  on  sidewalks 
without  incurring  responsibility  under 
the  Penal  Code.” 


House  on  Wheels. 

A  house  upon  wheels  is  the  very  latest 
thing  in  cycling,  and  the  idea  emanates 
from  England.  According  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  cycle  trade  paper,  an  enteipiising 
genius  is  at  present  busily  engaged  con¬ 
structing  a  house  with  steel  tubes,  and 
a  collapsible  upper  story  for  passing 
under  bridges.  It  is  said  that  the  in¬ 
ventor  hopes  to  have  his  w’onderful  ma¬ 
chine  “on  the  go”  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  motive  power  is  to  be  paraifine. 

Wood  Pulp  for  Bicycles. 

Wood  pulp  is  the  latest  material  for 
the  making  of  frames  for  bicycles.  The 
use  of  wood  after  it  has  been  ground  up 
and  reduced  to  a  pulp  is  not  so  new  as 
many  people  suppose.  As  far  back  as 
1719,  a  Frenchman  named  Heamur  pub¬ 
lished  an  essay  upon  the  subject,  taking 
his  hint  from  the  wasps,  whose  paper- 
like  nests  are  literally  made  from  wood 
pulp  manufactured  by  those  insects.  But 
it  was  only  something  like  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  that  any  practical  trial  of  the 
matter  was  made,  and  it  is  almost  wholly 


within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that 
the  industry  has  begun  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  and  assume  importance.  For  some 
time  past  railroad  car  wheels  have  been 
made  from  wood  pulp  and  also  many 
other  things  which  are  exposed  to  great 
strain  in  use,  and  now  the  attention  of 
bicycle  makers  has  been  attracted  to 
this  useful  article. 


ments  greet  me,  yet  I  think  if  the  cos¬ 
tume  were  universally  adopted  it  would 
soon  cease  to  be  noticeable.  As  to  its 
merits  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  no 
woman  who  has  experienced  the  free¬ 
dom  and  comfort  of  the  short,  light  skirt 
will  willingly  return  to  the  long,  heavi¬ 
ly  lined  skirt  which  fashion  now  pre¬ 
scribes.” 


Clashing1  Dates. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  cycle  show  to  be  held  in 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  to  induce  the 
officials  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  to  change  the  date  of  the  na¬ 
tional  assembly  of  the  league.  As  mat¬ 
ters  stand  at  present  the  dates  of  the 
cycle  show  and  assembly  conflict.  The 
league  assembly  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Albany  on  February  10  to  13, 
while  the  dates  of  the  cycle  show  run 
from  February  6  to  13.  The  assembly 
dates  will  probably  be  changed. 


Getting  to  Work. 

News  was  received  the  beginning  of 
this  week  of  the  resumption  of  active 
work  in  several  bicycle  factories,  and 
in  the  trade  generally  it  was  said  that 
the  election  would  have  the  effect  of  for¬ 
warding  much  work  heretofore  held  in 
abeyance.  In  Syracuse  one  firm  in¬ 
creased  its  force  in  two  factories  from 
200  to  750  men,  with  orders  to  keep  go¬ 
ing  night  and  day.  Another  firm  in  the 
same  town  began  to  manufacture  1 1000 
wheels  ordered  some  time  ago  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  McKinley  was  elected. 


Sliort  Skirt*  Praised. 

The  universal  adoption  of  the  short 
skirt  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  wo¬ 
mankind  at  large,  according  to  Dr.  Fan¬ 
ny  W.  Oakey,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Oakey  has  been  a  constant  rider  of  the 
wheel  since  1888,  and  has  probably  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  the  bicycle  for  women 
as  a  health  measure  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  woman  in  the  United 
States.  “I  frequently  shop  in  my  bicy¬ 
cle  costume,”  she  said,  “and,  while 
much  staring  and  often  audible  com¬ 


Eipensive  Pacing. 

The  extent  to  which  pacing  has  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  necessity  to  big  racing  men 
was  evidenced  during  the  great  race  be¬ 
tween  Huret  and  Rivierre,  in  France. 
In  the  24  hours  Huret  covered  545  miles 
— a  most  wonderful  performance.  Huret 
had  twenty-five  men  in  his  pacing  crew 
and  Rivierre  had  thirty.  Rivierre’s 
crew  consisted  of  four  quads  and  six 
triplets,  while  Huret  had  five  quads  and 
one  quint. 


Record*  Go. 

At  New  Orleans  last  Friday  James 
Michael,  the  speedy  Welsh  champion, 
clipped  the  American  records  for  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  miles  in  a 
ten-mile  ride  as  a  trial  for  his  attempts 
at  the  world’s  records  from  three  to  one 
hundred  mile6  and  the  hour  record  to 
follow.  He  was  paced  by  one  tandem, 
three  triplets  and  one  quad  in  half-mile 
stretches  and  yelled  for  faster  pace  all 
the  time. 

His  ten-mile  time  of  19  minutes  25 
seconds  cuts  the  mark  of  20  minutes  45 
seconds  by  Willie  De  Cardy.  His  six- 
mile  time  was  11  minutes  35  1-5  seconds, 
seven  miles,  13  minutes  34  2-5  seconds; 
eight  miles,  15  minutes  33  seconds,  and 
nine  miles,  17  minutes  30  4-5  seconds. 

One  world  record  fell.  Phillips,  Bradis 
and  Myer,  the  triplet  team,  going  a  mile 
unpaced  in  1  minute  49  seconds,  cutting 
the  mark  of  1  minute  50  seconds  by 
O’Connor,  Bainbridge  and  Clark  at  Kal¬ 
amazoo  last  July. 


Unique  Cycling. 

A  novel  cycling  contest  took  place  the 
other  day  at  a  bazaar  entertainment.  A 
plank  track,  100  feet  long  and  8  inches 
wide,  with  twenty-one  electric  buttons  on 
irregular  lines,  was  arranged.  Each  con¬ 
testant  rode  a  bicycle  on  the  narrow 
track,  hitting  as  many  electric  bell  ring¬ 
ing  buttons  as  he  could,  the  score 
being  kept  by  means  of  regular  annun¬ 
ciators,  provided  for  the  purpose. 


New  Invention. 

It  is  reported  that  a  method  has  been 
discovered  whereby  joints  in  a  bicycle 
frame  may  be  welded  together  by  hy- 
draulio  power.  When  two  tubes  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  joined,  one  is  made  to  fit 
inside  the  other,  and  the  inside  of  the 
outer  one  is  spirally  grooved  along  the 
length  of  the  proposed  joint.  Then  im¬ 
mense  hydraulic  power  is  brought  to 
bear  inside  the  inner  tube,  which  is 
pressed  into  the  groove  of  the  outer  tub¬ 
ing,  which  forms  a  kind  of  mould,  to 
which  the  inner  tube  is  shaped.  On  re¬ 
moval  of  the  water  pressure,  the  two 
tubes  remain  jointed  together  indis¬ 
solubly. 
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RUBBER  BOOMS. 

Fortunes  Made  in  Rubber,  and  tbe 
Bicycle  Helps  to  Maks  Them. 

The  rubber  tire  industry  as  connected 
principally  -with  bicycles  has  been  a  big 
thing  for  the  rubber  men.  The  use  of 
bicycles  may  decline,  but  already  every 
up-to-date  carriage  man  has  rubber  tires 
on  bis  vehicle,  and  even  “cabby”  has 
come  to  tbe  same  thing,  and  in  the  si¬ 
lent  time  coming,  when  .Tehu  will  man¬ 
ipulate  a  handle  instead  of  driving  a 
“gee,”  tbe  motor  car  and  brakes  and 
broughams  will  all  be  tired  with  rub¬ 
ber — if  tbe  supply  holds  out.  For  aught 
we  know,  the  twentieth  century  coster 
will  hawk  his  vegetables  from  a  rubber- 
tired  motor  barrow,  and  the  trains  roll 
along  on  rubber  wheels.  There  isn’t 
much  doubt  about  the  demand,  but  will 
the  supply  be  equal  to  it?  At  present 
the  bulk  of  imported  rubber  may  be 
called  “wild.”  It  is  collected  in  the  for¬ 
ests  and  jungles.  The  cultivated  plan¬ 
tations  may  almost  be  counted  on  one’s 
fingers.  In  Chontalee,  Nicaragua,  there 
is  a  small  one.  Mexico  can  boast  of 
two  or  three  worked  by  American  and 
English  companies.  A  species  of  rubber 
tree  (Manihot)  has  been  introduced  into 
India  and  Ceylon  from  its  South  Amer¬ 
ican  home,  but  it  is  not  being  cultivated, 
except  on  a  small  scale.  In  Brazil 
there  are  said  to  be  a  few  plantations, 
but  the  produce  of  these  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  ocean. 

The  outer  tube  of  a  cycle  tire  may  be 
“Mbungu”  rubber  from  East,  Central, 
or  West  Africa;  “Hule”  from  Central 
America  or  Mexico;  “Mangabeira”  from 
Pernambuco;  or  it  may  have  come  from 
Madagascar  or  Borneo  or  Perak.  But 
the  inner  tube  is  almost  invariably  made 
of  the  best  Para  rubber,  obtained  from 
various  speciess  of  Hevea  in  the  great 
forests  which  border  the  River  Amazon 
and  its  many  branches.  Brazilian  rub¬ 
ber  gatherers  go  into  the  woods  with 
proper  utensils,  comprising  axes,  bowls, 
paddles,  and  a  small  stove.  When  a 
tree  is  discovered,  circular  incisors,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  branches  to  the  ground, 
are  made  in  the  bark,  and  the  white 
milk  runs  down  the  channels  into  a 
bowl  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  It  is 
then  poured  over  the  blade  of  a  paddle 
held  in  the  smoke  of  the  stove,  when 
the  milk  coagulates  and  forms  the  black 
rubber  of  commerce.  The  Huleros,  or 
rubber  gatherers  of  Nicaragua,  generally 
Indians  or  Caribs,  aim  at  getting  rub¬ 
ber  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 
Instead  of  using  bowls  they  dig  holes 
for  the  milk  at  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
and,  in  the  happy-go-lucky  Nicaraguan 
way,  leave  the  necessary  evaporation  of 
water  for  nature  to  perform.  Conse¬ 
quently  rubber  derived  from  the  Cas- 
tilloa  elastic  in  Central  America  is  com- 
monlv  mixed  with  grit,  and  is  worth 
from  six  pence  to  eight  pence  a  pound 
less  than  Para  rubber  from  Brazil. 


A  Great  Track. 


Bucharost, 
track  that 


Roumania,  is  said  to  have  a 
cost  $40,000  to  build.  On 


the  right  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  club 
house,  and  on  the  left  a  buffet,  with  its 
three  stories  capable  of  seating  500  per¬ 
sons  who  can  see  all  the  races  while 
sitting  at  dinner  or  luncheon.  The  track 
is  made  of  wood,  the  surface  timbers 
having  been  steeped  in  a  chemical  mix¬ 
ture  for  hardening.  The  bankings  of  the 
track  are  very  fine.  The  dressing  rooms 
are  so  placed  that  the  public  can  see  the 
riders  only  when  they  come  out  to  race. 


Bicycle  Paths. 

Mr.  Isaac  B.  Potter  remarks  in  ‘  Ce  n¬ 
tury”  that  commonly  made  cyiie  paths 
are  not  expensive,  and  the  cost  i  eing 
generally  contributed  by  the  wheelm  n 
themselves,  no  tax  tor  this  purp<~e  is 
placed  upon  the  public  at  large.  Whe  Ler 
this  should  be  so  is  a  question  that  will 
stand  some  disscusion,  but  thus  far  the 
cyclists  have  sought  only  to  impose  a 
small  assessment  upon  actual  users  of 
the  wheel  when  money  has  been  needed 
to  construct  cycle  paths.  A  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Charles  D.  Raymond,  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  cycle 
path  construction,  declared  that  “what 
is  used  by  all  and  needed  by  all,,  should 
be  paid  for  by  all,”  and  this  rule  has 
commanded  approval  among  wheelmen 
who  have  taken  up  the  work  of  cycle 
path  making. 

Under  favoring  conditions  cycle  paths 
cost  from  $75  to  $150  per  mile.  The 
surface  width  of  the  path  should  not  be 
less  than  four  feet,  and  need  not  be  more 
than  seven  feet,  except  in  rare  cases. 
The  paths  are  generally  laid  out  on  the 
grass-grown  roadside,  parallel  with  the 
wagon  way.  The  grass  is  first  cut  close 
to  the  ground,  after  which  the  material- 
soft  coal,  cinders  or  screened  gravel — is 
put  on  in  a  thin  layer,  and  so  shaped 
and  packed  as  to  slope  downward  from 
the  centre  to  each  side.  The  grade  in 
most  cases  follows  closely  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground.  Material  may 
generally  be  had  at  lower  cost  and  hauled 
at  less  expense  during  the  winter 
months,  and  this  is  an  important  point 
to  bear  in  mind,  since  the  item  of  haul¬ 
age  alone  is  likely  to  constitute  more 
than  half  the  expense  of  construction. 


Sharp  Practice. 

There  never  will  be  an  end  to  the 
troubles  and  disputes  arising  over  the 
status  of  the  amateurs.  Beating  the 
devil  around  the  bush  is  a  forte  of  the 
average  fast  bicycle  rider,  and  he  can 
squeeze  his  conscience  into  a  very  small 
hole  to  obtain  a  job,  or  to  comer  or  ob¬ 
tain  an  advantage  over  an  adversary  on 
the  track. 

Ex-Chairman  H.  E.  Raymond,  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  Racing  Board,  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Europe  recently,  stated  that 
the  big  bicycle  and  tire  firms  employ 
large  numbers  of  racing-men  for  purely 
pacing  purposes  in  racing,  and  that  the 
rider  with  the  best  pacemakers  was  in¬ 
variably  the  successful  competitor.  This 
condition  of  affairs,  with  the  additional 
fact  that  well-known  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  riders  throughout  England  are 
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known  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  trade 
who  control  practically  the  racing  inter¬ 
ests,  is  provoking  a  storm  of  protest,  and 
steps  are  now  being  taken  for  a  reform. 


Election  Echoes. 

Immediately  upon  the  news  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  McKinley  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  last  week  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  issued  orders  to  increase  the 
force  of  men  employed  in  each  of  its  five 
factories,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Lozier  Cycle  Works,  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  doubled  their  force  of  employes  up¬ 
on  receipt  of  news  of  the  result  of  the 
Presidential  election  last  week. 

Talking  of  the  late  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  the  New  Yrork  Tribune  says:  “Prob¬ 
ably  few  trades  have  been  so  happily 
affected  by  the  glorious  victory  of  last 
Tuesday  as  the  bicycle  trade.  Where 
there  was  uncertainty  and  a  fear  to  give 
out  heavy  contracts,  there  is  now  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  reassurance  and  future  prosperi¬ 
ty.” 

At  Indianapolis  the  Indiana  Bicycle 
Company,  the  Atlas  Works,  and  most 
other  industries  report  a  better  prospect 
for  immediate  business  than  they  have 
known  for  several  years. 

At  Hagerstown,  Md.,  R.  S.  Crawford, 
president  of  the  Crawford  bicycle  works, 
expects  to  soon  put  to  work  a  large  force 
of  hands.  Before  the  election  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  for  $200,000  worth  of  bi¬ 
cycles  from  a  Boston  firm,  but  in  the 
event  of  Bryan’s  election  the  order  was 
to  be  canceled.  As  McKinley  is  elect¬ 
ed  the  order  stands  good.  The  works 
employ  at  times  nearly  2000  men. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  for  10c. 
Fall  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  tlie  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.;  also  fall  directions 
for  patting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYGLB  TRADE  PUBLISHING  00.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Our  Scrap  Book. 

Under  this  heading  from  week  to  week,  appear  the  names  of  bicycles  made  or  used  in  America. 
Bach  name  is  presented  with  some  distinctive  feature,  either  illustrative  or  written,  connected  with 
the  history  or  the  significance  of  the  name.  The  idea  of  collecting  and  presenting  these  names  in 
this  fashion  is,  that  they  may  constitute  for  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  Historical  Romance  of  the  names  of  American  Bicycles.  They  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
into  a  scrap-book,  making  a  collection  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  riders  of  the  numerous  makes 
of  bicycles  in  use  in  this  country. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  KATHLEEN. 

By  Frank  Carr,  in  Cycling. 

Shaleton  is  the  name  of  a  small  town¬ 
ship  in  the  West,  which  is  famous  there¬ 
abouts  for  an  internecine  feud;  also  for 
being  a  standing  contradiction  to  the 
saying  that  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  For,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Shaleton  flourishes.  The  feud  is 
of  old  standing,  a  thing  of  tradition, 
handed  down  from  an  unknown  begin¬ 
ning.  Its  parties  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions 
of  the  town.  In  the  old  time  free  fights 
were  the  approved  modes  of  their 
rivalry,  but  now  kindlier  methods  are 
rife.  But  the  rivalry,  though  subtle, 
is  far  reaching.  And  again  on  occasions 
the  strife  reaches  a  crisis,  so  many 
times  in  the  year.  As  an  example  of 
the  chronic  stage  may  be  mentioned  re¬ 
spective  meetings  of  the  East  and  West 
Athenaeums,  dances,  social  strivings 
generally;  the  acute  stage  culminated 
in  organized  competition,  race  meet¬ 
ings,  everything  in  which  folk  are 
licensed  to  be  impolite  and  say  cutting 
things  to  one  anotfler. 

The  story  now  telling  hinges  on  this 
rivalry. 

Kathleen  Clare  was  a  native  of  the 
East,  she  put  its  claims  before  her  own ; 
and  with  a  grateful  and  (for  three  years 
past)  an  unlucky  community  had  the 
reputation  of  being  of  that  stuff  where- 
out  heroines  are  made.  She  was  pretty, 
attractive — the  latter  does  not  always 
follow — and  admired ;  but  up  to  the 
present  she  had  not  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  a  heart.  “All  my 
heart  is  with  the  cause,”  she  used  to 
say.  This  was  inconsiderate,  but  in 


the  main  true — she  carried  her  loyalty 
to  an  illogical  conclusion — and  to  her 
own  shame  and  bitter  undoing. 

Adam  Spence  was  a  journalist.  He 
had  also  written  a  novel  which  deserved 
success — and  had  not  achieved  it.  He 
was  a  brave  man,  believing  in  himself, 
and  had  come  to  Shaleton  to  work  up 
local  color  for  a  second  attempt — and 
one  which  he  meant  should  succeed. 
He  made  acquaintance  with  the  bur¬ 
gesses  of  the  East  town,  and  threw  his 
sympathies  into  their  cause.  Thus  it 
was  inevitable  that  he  should  meet 
Kathleen,  and  what  is  no  more  surpris¬ 
ing,  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  Two  days 
before  the  date  at  which  the  story  opens 
he  proposed  to  her.  But  her  heart  had 
not  awakened,  she  was  a  good  woman 
and  an  honest,  and  she  said  “No.”  For 
the  time  Spence  accepted  his  fate;  he 
bowed  his  head  and  went  away,  saying 
nothing. 

n. 

It  was  the  third  fortnightly  garden 
party  of  the  East  Shaleton  Athenaeum, 
and  some  seven  or  eight  of  the  members 
were  discussing  strawberries  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  summerhouse.  But  they  were 
there  for  the  discussion  of  other  matters 
also,  for  they  were  the  “fine  fleur”  of 
Eastern  partisanship,  and  their  chatter 
soon  became  more  serious  as  a  certain 
great  question  forced  itself  uppermost 
in  their  minds.  The  great  question, 
which  seemed  mighty  hard  of  solution, 
was  this:  Who  was  to  represent  them  in 
the  cycling  events  at  the  Summer  Ath¬ 
letic  meeting,  now  nigh  at  hand? 

“I  am  afraid,”  said  the  secretary,  “I 
am  afraid  that  our  goose  is  pretty  well 
cooked.”  For  he  thought  it  better  to 
dwell  on  the  worse  event.  At  this  mo¬ 


ment  the  West  Shaleton  Band  in  the 
grounds  of  their  athenaeum  commenced 
to  play  “The  Conquering  Hero,”  and  the 
sound  of  it  came  to  the  summerhouse. 
“Yes,”  continued  the  secretary,  “and  we 
can  hear  it  cooking.” 

Kathleen  Clare  sniffed  audibly,  and 
made  a  charming  little  “moue.”  I 
think  that  is  more  like  the  sauce.” 

Staines,  their  chosen  sprinter,  be¬ 
thought  himself  of  a  pun,  but  did  not 
utter  it  It  would  have  seemed  profane. 

Kathleen  rose  and  clenched  her  hands. 
“I  would  give  anything  to  beat  those 
odious  Westerners.  Why!  Only  yester¬ 
day,  Vi  Dupont  started  talking  about 
their  ride  to  Norrington,  and  then  in  that 
feebly  sarcastic  way  of  hers  supposed 
that  it  was  too  far  for  us  to  negotiate. 
Too  far  indeed!  And  I  rode  sixty-five 
miles  in  one  day  when  I  was  a  novice  in 
my  first  season.  I  could  have  shaken 
her — the  little  spitfire.  You  can  think 
of  a  way  of  beating  them— We  are  safe 
for  the  mile.  We  only  want  a  long-dis¬ 
tance  man.  I  wish  I  could  ride  myself. 
But  you  can  manage  everything,  Mr. 
Valentine;  you  say  that  there  is  a  way 
of  doing  everything  if  one  can  only  find 
it  out.  Find  out  the  way  to  do  this.” 

Valentine  rose  from  his  chair,  which 
groaned  as  in  relief,  produced  a  pipe, 
filled  it,  kindled  it,  and  left  the  summer¬ 
house,  puffing  vigorously.  The  lawn 
was  deserted,  and  he  walked  up  and 
down,  looking  on  the  ground,  thinking 
deeply.  With  the  three  hundredth  puff 
he  looked  up.  They  were  watching, 
and  coming  out  joined  themselves  into 
a  ring,  of  which  he  was  the  jewel,  so  to 
speak.  “Miss  Clare,  there  is  hope.” 

Staines  spoke  for  them  all.  “Trot  it 
out  then.”  His  tones  were  brief  and 
rigid. 

Valentine  smoked  on,  making  a  funny 
little  grimace  with  the  comers  of  his 
lips  at  each  ejection.  “The  only  possi¬ 
ble  way  is  to  import  someone  who  is 
good  enough  to  negotiate  one  of  the  two 
events,  which  in  default  of  such,  are 
hopeless. 

“This  can  only  be  done  by  one 
method:  that  of  following  a  precedent 
set  by  the  West.  Town  in  1886.  In  that 
year  Railton  was  imported  some  five 
weeks  before  the  meeting,  in  virtue  of 
becoming  betrothed  to  his  present  wife — - 
then  Grace  Harding.  They  cannot  com¬ 
plain  if  we  follow  their  own  precedent.” 

“Bread  cast  on  the  waters,”  said 
Staines. 

Valentine  did  not  heed  the  interrup¬ 
tion.  “Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  do  anything  to  win  the 
odd  event.  Miss  Clare?”  Without 
giving  her  time  to  answer  he  raised  his 
arm  dramatically.  “That  is  the  only 
man  who  can  win  the  odd  event,”  he 
said,  deliberately. 

They  turned,  and  with  their  eyes 
followed  the  direction  of  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  A  cyclist,  clad  in  gray 
was  skimming  up  the  acclivity,  a  man 
riding  at  a  twelve-mile  bat,  a  man  whose 
legs  moved  up  and  down  in  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  plane,  like  the  pistons  of  a  vertical 
engine,  a  man  with  strength  in  every 
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line  of  his  figure,  in  his  broad,  square 
shoulders,  his  upright  pose  in  the  saddle, 
in  the  erect  carriage  of  his  head.  They 
all  knew  him,  this  man  now  disappear¬ 
ing  over  the  ridge,  and  yet,  not  seeing 
the  plan  of  their  secretary,  never  a  one 
but  doubted  that  he,  their  hope,  was  all 
but  lost  to  them.  For  by  this  time  it 
was  common  talk  that  the  link  ‘twixt 
him  and  them,  which  three  days  ago 
might  have  been  joined  with  an  indissolu¬ 
ble  forging,  was  rejected  and  thrown 
away  by  one  of  their  own  number. 

Then  Valentine  waxed  downright 
eloquent,  and  addressing  himself 
nominally  to  them  all,  but  in  truth  to 
her  who  had  declared  her  willingness  to 
do  anything  for  the  cause,  spoke  words 
of  flame,  which  seared  the  soul  of  Kath¬ 
leen.  “Things  have  come,”  he  said,  “to 
a  perilous  condition  for  us — to  a  pass  so 
deadly  that  desperate  remedies  can 
alone  avail.  It  is  now  the  season  for 
private  rights  to  stand  aside,  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
good  and  honor  of  the  community.” 
He  looked  meaningly  at  her.  “This 
is  no  time  to  indulge  idle  conven¬ 
tionalities,  or  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  one  of  us 
to  call  back  the  only  man  who  may  stead 
us  in  the  hour  of  our  direst  need.  It  is 
for  that  one — perfectly  known  to  us— 
to  exercise  that  power  which  is  to  place 
and  guarantee  us  in  the  proud  position 
which  we  occupied  three  shameful  years 
ago.”  He  finished,  pulled  out  his 
watch,  feigned  surprise  at  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  bade  his  adieu,  leaving 
his  words  to  work  in  her  heart.  But  it 
was  unfair  of  him  to  sacrifice  a  woman, 
even  in  thought,  to  his  own  oratorical 
vanity;  but  he  did  not  dream  what  its 
fruit  might  be.  He  had  put  edged  tools 
into  the  hand  of  a  child,  and  forgot  that 
she  might  do  herself  a  mischief. 

HI. 


That  night  Kathleen  talked  with  her 
half-sister,  older  than  she,  and  a  very 
Judas  of  a  woman,  and  one  who  hated 
her  because  she  was  beautiful.  And 
Adam  Spence  she  also  hated,  because  he 
had  not  loved  her,  the  woman  of  the 
world,  but  had  preferred  the  baby  face. 
And  she  smiled  bitterly  to  herself  when 
she  learned  what  was  afoot. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  asked 
Kathleen.  “That”  was  the  note  which 
alone  of  half  a  dozen  pleased  her  a  little. 

Jane  took  and  read  it. 

“Dear  Adds, — Could  you  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  ride  in  the  fifty  miles? 
You  said  that  you  would  do  anything  for 
me.  And  you  know  that  it  must  be  for 
your  betrothed. — Always, 

“Kathleen.” 


“I  do  not  think  that  I  would  have  said 
anything  about  the  price,”  said  Jane, 
laying  it  down.  She  uttered  thus  much 
to  salve  her  conscience.  “Still,  it  is 
done  now.  Going  to  post  to-night?  I 
will,  as  your  boots  are  off.” 

She  took  the  sealed  letter  to  the  pillar 
box.  “If  I  know  anything  at  all,  he 
will  never  forgive  this.  He  will  ride  to 
win — and  then  ride  away.” 


IV. 

The  mile  and  the  five  miles  were  over, 
and  the  Shaleton  folk  took  a  breathing 
space  before  starting  the  event  which 
was  to  decide  the  rubber. 

“You  are  looking  more  charming 
than  ever.  Miss  Clare,”  said  Valentine, 
“and  inside  of  the  next  two  hours  you 
will  bless  us  and  yourself  in  that  brave 
and  public-spirited  resolution  of  a 
month  ago.”  He  dropped  his  banter 
and  his  voice  at  the  same  time.  “Of 
course  what  they  say  is  not  true. 
Rumor  is  a  liar.  Pardon  me,  but  it 
is  an  insult  to  think  it.  I  can  read  our 
victory,  and  his  happiness,  and  yours 
in  your  eyes.” 

Kathleen  shivered  a  very  little.  “I 
:wish  it  had  never  happened — or  had 
happened  in  some  other  way — you  had 
no  right  to  suggest  such  a  thing.  It 
would  have  come  out  all  right  without.” 

“You  are  foolish  to  trouble,”  he  said, 
reassuringly,  but  wishing  himself  well 
out  of  it. 

But  then  he  did  not  know  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  she  had  refused  Spence  two 
days  before  the  garden  party,  did  not 
know  that  in  a  month  she  had  come  to 
love  him  as  her  own  soul,  did  not  know 
that  for  her  love’s  sake  she  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  how  he  might  despise  her 
— and  she  could  not  tell  him.  So  she 
had  to  hide  her  fear  in  her  heart,  and 
talked  trivial  things. 

They  were  mounted,  hands  on  bars, 
and  feet  on  pedals,  gripping  close  in 
the  tense  excitement,  straining  on  the 
start.  The  folk  looked  on  Spence  with 
an  unwonted  but  undemonstrative  inter¬ 
est,  for  the  romantic  circumstances  of 
his  candidature  had  gone  abroad,  and 
never  a  woman-  there  but  envied  Kath¬ 
leen  her  lover— and  yet  as  they  noted 
his  rigid  mirthless  eyes  gazing  anywhere 
but  at  her,  and  the  deep  furrow  between 
them,  never  a  one  but  felt  thankful  that 
she  had  escaped  so  glorious  a  destiny — 
with  its  chances  of  so  dire  a  fall.  For 
they  all  believed  that  comething  would 
happen  to  spoil  the  bargain — it  had  been 
too  shameless.  Spence  was  a  strong 
man  and  a  proud — not  the  man  to  for¬ 
get  a  wrong  done  to  his  self-esteem,  and 
the  strength  of  his  personality  had  im¬ 
pressed  them.  And  the  fear  of  it  kept 
them  silent  and  dull. 

The  race  itself  was  tame,  far  too  un¬ 
even  to  be  doubtful  even  from  the  first, 
and  the  absence  of  shouting  made  the 
uneasiness  worse.  The  wearer  of  the 
light  blue  and  silver— a  combination 
which  went  well  with  Spence’s  Saxon 
manhood — stole  away  in  the  sixth  lap, 
and  four  times  as  he  lapped  his  oppon¬ 
ent,  in  vain  did  the  other  try  to  hang 
on.  All  through  Spence  never  once  look¬ 
ed  at  Kathleen,  but  his  eyes  were  glued 
to  the  track,  as  if  to  make  a  record  for 
the  unpaced  fifty  were  all  of  desire  that 
life  held  for  him. 

“I  thought  that  this  was  to  take  the 
bun  for  enthusiasm,”  said  a  Westerner, 
after  the  race,  “but  there  is  not  a  cheer 
left  in  us.  It’s  like  a  wet  squib.  Are 
you  thinking  of  scooting?” 


The  other  assented  mechanically. 

V. 

They  walked  along  the  seashore  to¬ 
gether,  on  a  level  stretch  of  sand,  the 
seaward  verge  of  which  was  even  now 
beginning  to  shine  with  the  flowing  tide. 
With  the  night  a  mist  had  come,  and 
when  the  lull  moon  rose,  it  looked  red, 
and  flecked  the  shallows  with  great 
splotches  of  blood. 

When  they  had  come  out  of  the  sight 
of  all  the  people,  save  the  very  curious, 
and  had  no  more  intelligent  listeners 
than  the  wheeling  gulls,  Adam  stopped. 
“We  will  say  good-bye  here,  Kathleen.” 

In  his  tones  was  chill  indifference 
worse  than  any  hatred.  His  coldness 
was  superhuman. 

“Adam.  You  do  no-t  mean  what  you 
say — what  you  said— this  afternoon. 
'1  ake  back  those  dreadful  words,”  and 
she  put  out  her  hands  as  though  to  stay 
the  walls  of  a  living  tomb  which  ad¬ 
vanced  and  contracted  on  every  side. 

“I  did  what  you  wanted  me  to.  I 
qualified  for  the  race,  rode  and  wen. 
Therefore  the  engagement  is  canceled. 
It  naturally  passes  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  gaVe  it  birth.  What  can  be 
simpler.” 

“Adam,  do  not  say  such  things;  how 
can  it  be  over?  Kiss  me  and  say  that 
you  love  me,  as  indeed  you  do.  I  know 
that  you  love  me.  If  you  bear  malice 
against  me  for  that  letter  put  any 
penance  upon  me  and  I  will  perform  it. 
I  will  be  your  slave.”  At  that  moment 
one  of  the  curious  observers,  as  afore¬ 
said,  saw  Miss  Clare  fall  on  her  knees 
and  clasp  the  hands  of  her  lover,  who 
gazed  indifferently  seaward. 

“1  will  not  see  you  for  a  month — for 
a  year,  though  that  will  nearly  kill  me, 
if  you  will  only  forgive  me.  Or  give  me 
some  explanation;  surely  it  is  not  for 
that.  I  have  been  utterly  loyal  to  you. 
You  are  strong;  have  mercy.” 

“Kathie” — her  heart  leaped  at  the 
diminutive,  and  her  eyes  smiled  through 
her  tears — “it  is  very  unfortunate,  but 
your  frame  of  mind  when  you  accepted 
me  governs  the  whole  thing.  You  con¬ 
descended  to  tolerate  me  for  the  most 
insultingly  trivial  price  in  the  world. 
You  paid  a  very  bad  compliment  to 
both  of  us.” 

‘‘Adam,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  It 
would  be  a  sin  to  both  of  us.  You  are 
not  of  the  men  who  change,  and  only 
five  weeks  ago  you  told  me  that  you 
loved  me.  And  you  told  me  true,  for 
you  are  a  strong  man,  and  yet  your 
voice  trembled  so  that  once  you  could 
not  speak.  We  may  have  been  standing 
on  this  very  spot.” 

“Which  is  therefore  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  for  our  parting.  In  five  minutes 
we  shall  have  separated.”  He  took  out 
his  watch.  “And  take  this  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice  from  me.  Do  not  be  too  honest 
with  the  next  lover  you  get,  and  do  not 
insist  on  the  fact  that  he  is  buying  you 
with  a  price.  It  will  be  better  for  both 
of  you.  Recollect  that  you  have  brought 
this  on  yourself.  Good  heavens!  Can 
you  not  imagine  that  the  iron  has 
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entered  into  my  soul.  Why  did  you  not 
sham  a  little?  I  would  have  believed 
it.  But  you  gave  me  no  chance.  Good¬ 
bye,  Kathleen.  No,  I  will  not  come 
with  you,  I  will  wait  here.  You  wall 
be  quite  safe.” 

Then  slowly  and  groping  like  a  blind 
woman  she  made  her  way  toward  the 
lights  of  the  marine  parade.  Adam’s 
glance  followed  her  till  she  had  passed 
beyond  the  glittering  chain.  What  he 
did  afterward  no  one  knew,  for  at 
that  moment  a  billow  of  mist  hid  him 
from  the  gaze  of  the  curious  observer. 

And  next  morning  he  was  not  in  Shale- 
ton  to  ask — even  if  anyone  had  dared. 


POSTER  COMPETITION. 

The  National  Cycle  Hoard  of  Trade 
Offers  Prizes  for  Art  Work. 

The  national  cycle  exhibitions  that  will 
be  field  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  and 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  of  Industry. 
New-  York,  respectively,  in  1897,  promise 
to  eclipse  any  cycle  show’  ever  held. 
Every  space  at  both  exhibitions  has  been 
allotted,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  over  seventy  extra  spaces  have  been 
provided,  both  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  at  this  date 
to  allot  all  who  wish  for  space,  but 
every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  provide 
for  all. 

A  special  feature  of  those  exhibitions 
will  lie' an  exhibition  of  poster  designs, 
as  the  National  Board  of  Trade  has  de¬ 
cided  to  give  away  the  handsomest 
souvenir  catalogue  ever  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  exhibition.  The  de¬ 
signs  to  be  submitted  for  the  catalogue 
cover  will  be  on  exhibition  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  and  will  no  doubt  prove 
very  -attractive. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  of 
competitions:. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  of  Cy¬ 
cle  Manufacturers  offers  two  first  prizes 
of  $150  each,  and  tw’o  second  prizes  of 
$50  each  for  the  best  designs  for  the 
front  faces  .of  two  catalogues  to  be  is¬ 
sued  ii>* connection  with  the  cycle  show’s 
of  1897,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  respectively. 

All  drawings  must  be  delivered,  car¬ 
riage  paid,  to  E.  I-t.  Franks,  secretary, 
271  Broadway,  New  York,  on  or  before 
12  o’clock  noon,  January  1,  1897. 

All  drawings  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  author  thereof.  The 
drawings  must  bear  no  signature,  name, 
device,  or  other  distinguishing  mark.  The 
drawings  and  accompanying  sealed  en¬ 
velope  wall  be  carefully  numbered  upon 
receipt. 

Size  of  drawings  12  inches  wide  by 
18  inches  high,  to  be  reduced  in  repro¬ 
duction  to  6  inches  by  9  inches,  size  of 
cover  of  catalogues. 

All  drawings  must  be  delivered  flat, 
either  mounted  on  cardboard  or  on 
stretchers. 

Designs  must  be  suitable  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  not  more  than  three  colors  or 
combinations  thereof. 

The  designs  for  the  Chicago  catalogue 


must  bear  the  title:  Second  National 
Cycle  Exhibition,  Chicago,  January  23 
to  30,  1897.  And  designs  for  the  New 
York  catalogue  must  bear  the  title: 
Third  National  Cycle  Exhibition,  New 
York,  February  6  to  13,  1897. 

Any  designs  violating  these  conditions 
will  positively  not  be  considered. 

The  designs  aw’arded  prizes  wall  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  ex¬ 
hibit  any  or  all  the  designs  at  Chicago 
and  New  York,  and  those  not  premiated 
will  be.  returned  to  their  authors  on  or 
before  March  1,  1897. 

The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  pub 
lish  any  of  the  designs,  giving  credit 
to  the  authors  thereof. 

Decision  will  be  rendered  on  or  before 
January  10,  1897. 

The  competition  wall  be  conducted  and 
decision  -rendered  by  the  following  jury 
of  aw’ard:  Edward  Penfield,  art  editor, 
Harper’s  Weekly;  George  W.  Breck, 
president,  Art  Students’  League;  E.  E. 
Bartlett,  president,  Bartlett  &  Co. 


New  Road  Records. 

The  following  road  records  have  been 
allow’Pd'  by  the  Century  Road  Club  of 
America : 

Robert  Gerwing — 5  miles,  11:37;  No¬ 
vember  24,,  1892;  Colorado  State  record. 

A.  B.  McDonell — 10  miles,  21:25;  May 
2b,  1S9G;  New  Y’ork  State  and  American 
record. 

A.  B.  McDonell — 15  miles,  34:32;  May 
20,  1890;  New  York  State  and  American 
record. 

A.  B.  McDonell — 20  miles,  40:01;  May 
20,  1890;  New’  York  State  and  American 
record. 

A.  E.  Smith — Utica-New  York,  1  day, 
11  hours,  51  minutes;  July  3-4,  1890; 
Course  record. 

Otto  Y.  Mueller  and  J.  N.  Halifax— 
Chicago-Milwaukee,  7.35:00;  August  10, 
1890;  Tandem  record. 

T.  O.  Vaux — -5  miles,  9:24;  October  28, 
1890;  Colorado  State  and  American  rec¬ 
ord. 


What  Is  It? 

A  report  from  England  says  that  an 
inventor  there  has  produced  something 
which  will  revolutionize  the  “wheel’’  as 
it  is  now  known.  The  announcement 
of  the  new’  invention,  was  made  in  an 
English  newspaper  as  follows: 

“At  the  annual  stockholders’  meeting 
of  one  of  the  largest  English  cycle  com¬ 
panies  the  president  of  the  company  said 
that  the  directors  had  involved  the  com¬ 
pany  in  an  investment  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  of  a  few’  hundred  pounds — viz.,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  certain  machines 
which  he  ventured  to  say  ‘w’ould  cause 
a  sensation  in  the  world  of  cycles  such 
as  has  never  up  to  the  present  time  been 
experienced.-  In  other  words,  they  were 
interested  in  a  powerful  syndicate  formed 
to  introduce  a  cycle  to  the  public  w’hich 
is  driven  neither  by  chain,  gearing  rods, 
nor,  he  might  say,  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ances,  but  by  a  w’onderful  adaptation  of 
an  old  principle  in  use  in  our  chief  public 
buildiDgs  of  to-day.  An  increase  of  power 


was  provided  that  w’ould  admit  of  any 
one  of  them  propeling  the  machine  at 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour — up  hill  if  de¬ 
sired.  By  means  of  this  invention  just 
one-tenth  part  of  the  power  required  to 
drive  an  ordinary  cycle  at  a  certain  rate 
of  speed  will  be  required  to  propel  a  safe¬ 
ty  fitted  wdth  the  new'  invention.” 


A  New  Wrinkle. 

Some  little  time  since  at  one  of  the 
London  railroad  stations  a  handsome 
and  stylish-looking  girl  created  consider¬ 
able  interest.  She  w’as  wearing  a  be¬ 
coming  cycling  dress,  and  had  her  ma¬ 
chine  with  her.  Her  skirts  were  short 
enough  to  display  a  massive  gold  cable 
chain  anklet  just  above  her  left  ankle. 
If  her  object  was  to  attract  attention 
to  the  undoubted  “shapeliness”  of  that 
portion  of  her  anatomy  and  to  an  un¬ 
commonly  neat  pair  of  Oxford  shoes,  she 
was  eminently  successful  for  all  eyes 
wrere  turned  downward  toward  her  feet 
as  presenting  quite  an  interesting  novel¬ 
ty.  _ _ 

General  Notes. 

The  Boston  Bicycle  Club  indulges  in 
W’hat  it  calls  “Beefsteak  Supper  Runs.” 

The  Monarch  Cycle  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Chicago,  have  just  issued  a 
handsome  poster,  depicting  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  champion  cyclist,  Tom  Cooper,  in  full 
racing  rig.  The  picture  is  w’orth  fram¬ 
ing,  and  can  be  secured  by  dropping  a 
postal  to  the  Monarch  Cycle  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  giving  list  of  names  of  incorporators 
of  the  Jos.  Lucas  &  Son  Co.,  who  wall 
manufacture  in  this  country  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Lucas  cycle  lamps,  the  name  of  J. 
Oliver  Graham  was  inadvertently  omit¬ 
ted. 

Annoyed  and  subjected  to  indignity 
by  cyclists  wdro  persisted  in  using  a 
private  path  through  his  lands,  a  Sa¬ 
vannah  (Ga)  gentleman  planted  five 
hundred  yards  of  it  with  broken  glass 
and  publicly  announced  his  act.  Then 
there  arose  a  tremendous  outcry  from 
the  cyclists,  who  seem  incapable  of  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they  were  the  aggres¬ 
sors. 
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LARGER  TIRES. 


And  D-Section  Tubing  to  be  Feat¬ 
ures  of  ’97  Bicycles. 

An  authority  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  cycle  trade  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  larger  tires  and  D-section  tub¬ 
ing  may  be  looked  for  next  year.  Mak¬ 
ers  report  that  a  lively  interest  has  been 
taken  in  D-section  tubes,  both  straight 
and  cranked,  and  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  innovation 
will  receive  popular  favor.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  D-tubing  will  replace 
the  round  tubing  to  a  great  extent  in 
'9 1 .  hut  it  is  known  that  the  new  shape 
will  be  introduced  by  prominent  and  in¬ 
fluential  houses,  and  that  it  null  be  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised.  In  the  matter  of 
tires,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  pneumatic 
reaches  its  greatest  comfort  when  the 
sectional  diameter  is  close  to  two  inches. 
And  comfort  rather  than  style  is  what 
the  wheelman  desires  most  nowadays. 


For  tbe  Wild  W«at. 

Some  cycling  crank  has,  by  means  of 
a  crank  shaft  and  a  number  of  cranks 
with  pawls  and  ratchets,  invented  what 
he  calls  a  bicycle  railroad  car,  designed 
to  be  pedaled  over  rails  by  a  number  of 
people  of  his  own  peculiar  way  of  think¬ 
ing. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  car  is  that 
of  the  moving  sidewalk.  Along  each  side 
is  a  flexible  traveling  platform,  driven 
by  a  pulley  on  one  of  the  axles  of  each 
truck  of  the  car.  The  power  is  trans¬ 


mitted  through  a  cross  belt  to  a  friction 
pulley  on  each  end  of  the  traveling  plat¬ 
form.  On  each  of  these  platforms  are 
mounted  a  double  row  of  seven  or  eight 
bicycles,  thirty  altogether.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  wheels  are  maintained 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  which  ab¬ 
solutely  prevents  them  jostling  one  an¬ 
other. 

The  crank  shaft  and  crank  of  every 
wheel  are  provided  with  a  pawl  and 
ratchet.  These  will  permit  the  rider  to 
pedal  along  without  over-exertion.  When 
desired  the  car  can  be  propelled  singly — 
that  is,  without  the  assistance  of  a  loco¬ 
motive,  and  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  train.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  unaided  efforts  of  the  riders,  who 
can  by  pedaling  at  a  brisk  pace  trans¬ 
mit  the  power  from  the  traveling  plat¬ 
form  on  which  they  ride  to  the  car  axle 
and  trucks. 

The  rider  does  not  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  platform,  but  opposite 
to  it,  and  the  gearing  is  so  arranged  that 
the  platform  can  be  forced  to  move  at 
any  degree  of  speed  desired. 


General  Aotes. 

“I’ve  quit  selling  bicycles  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan,”  said  the  dealer  to  au 
applicant. 

“Why’s  that?” 

“Our  machine  is  of  such  a  superior 
quality  that  w'e  are  never  able  to  catch 
the  fellows  that  owe  us.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Washington 


(D.  C.)  police  department  covering  the 
period  from  July,  1895,  to  July,  1896, 
117  machines  were  reported  stolen. 

About  twenty  American  firms  are  mak¬ 
ing  plans  to  exhibit  their  bicycles  at  the 
Stanley  show  in  London. 

The  business  of  professional  bicycle 
racing  is  in  some  respects  as  complicated 
as  the  business  of  professional  pugilism, 
considering  the  heavy-weigths  only.  It 
is  very  hard  to  find  the  champion  and  all 
the  would-be  champions  guard  their  in¬ 
terests  so  carefully  that  they  refrain 
from  making  matches  or  doing  anything 
to  clear  away  the  clouds  of  uncertainty. 
In  fact,  they  ^act  as  if  ihey  believed 
it  good  business  to  keep  every  one  in 
doubt,  and  they  make  their  lack  of  cour¬ 
age  serve  purpose  in  making  money  for 
them. 


•  •  •  THE  ONLY  LAMP  •  •  • 

That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out,  or  Go  Out. 


Brightest  Light. 

Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Full  Nickel  Plated, 

Ball  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Smallest  Size. 


Manufactured  by  the 

Wlieel  Ligtil  pitg.  Co.,  Ptiilaoa,  Pa. 

PRICE  $3.50. 


Lightest  Weight. 

Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

Fo’ds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vtst  Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  oz. 

Will  not  Leak. 


Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1897'  Catalogue. 


W.  L.  MILLER,  General  Sales  Agent,  =  387  Bourse,  Phila  ,  Pa. 


Future  Duty. 


I  2 


^MEjyCAN 


FOR  SflliE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head 
at  rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue- 
two  cents  a  word  for  three  issues— three 
cents  a  word  for  six  issues.  Cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Will  exohange  fine  sub¬ 
urban  property,  2 %  acres,  at  station, 
convenient  to  Philadelphia,  equity  $2000, 
for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96  wheels.  For 
full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


FOR  SALE — 26  inch  Waverly  bicycle;  first- 
class  condition,  $20.  Chas.  N.  Carr,  1501 
Columbia  Avenue,  Phila. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Cigar  Slot  Machines— 
very  cheay.  Apply  to  House  Committee 
or  Janitor,  Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  1402 
Oxford  St., 


RIDE  ALL  WINTER. — Bicycle  Ice  Creep¬ 
ers,  most  novel  and  practical  thing  for 
winter  use.  Thousands  sold  last  season. 
Hundreds  of  agents  wanted 
W.  T.  S.  MORRISON,  Mfr.,  Cornish,  Me. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 


Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable 
ready  reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on 
receipt  Of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
bn  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
street,  New  York. 


AN  ENTERPRISING  FIRM  HAVING 
good  established  trade  among  bicycle  deal¬ 
ers  would  like  to  get  sole  agency  of  an  A1 
Sundry.  L.  L.  L.,  418  S.  43d  St. 


We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  fall  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  high,  for  10c. 
Fall  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  Initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c. ;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamiis  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  tritl. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  thi  ee  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  S78.  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


My  sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  fflflfiSpIEIiD, 

1421.  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Unredeemed  Bicycles 

At  One-thlre  Original  Value. 

Columbias,  Victors,  Ramblers,  Wilhelms, 
Stormers  and  other  prominent  makes. 

floney  Loaned  on  Bicycles  or  Bought  and 
t  Sold  Outright. 

Manhattan  Loan  &  Storage  Co.  814  Vine  St. 

•  a _ 

Traflord  Special  lor  ’96 

Wf.  TWFOflD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


Pointers. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  small  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  cycle  show  being  held  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  this  winter.  The 
regular  cycle  show,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cycle  Board  of  Trade,  will  he  held 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 

It  is  stated  that  Miss  Mary  U.  Bockel- 
man,  captain  of  the  Union  Cycle  Club,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  ridden  nine  separate  cen¬ 
turies  this  season,  and  is  anxious  to  com¬ 
plete  a  score  of  ten  before  the  year  closes. 
On  election  day  she  rode  her  ninth  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Corbin,  another  member  of  the  Union 
Club.  There  are  several  other  women 
in  this  famous  club  who  think  no  more 
of  riding  one  hundred  miles  than  they  do 
of  eating  a  dinner. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINO. 


Now  politics  has  had  its  run, 

We  all  can  take  a  rest, 

And  hope  the  candidate  that’s  won 
Will  do  his  very  best 

To  help  the  country  to  success, 

And  amply  aid  its  cause, 

By  strict  support  of  all  the  men 
Who  help  to  make  our  laws. 

I 

We  hope  he  ne’er  may  fishing  go, 

Or  heedless  run  around; 

But  strictly  to  his  business  tend, 

And  always  home  be  found. 

That  he  may  fill  the  chair  with  pride. 

To  make  our  business  hum, 

And  teach  his  vast  constituents 
To  chew' WHITE’S  PEPSIN  gum. 

White’s  famous  Yucantan  and  Pepsin  gum 
is  for  sale  all  over  the  world. 


The  cycling  clubs  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  are  organizing  a  great  bowling 
tournament  for  the  winter  months. 

Jinks — “Does  your  wife  go  in  for  bi¬ 
cycling?” 

Binks — “No;  out.” — Kansas  City 

World. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrli 
Tliat  Contain  Mercury. 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense 
of  smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole 
system  when  entering  it  through  the 
mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should  never 
be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  repu¬ 
table  physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  possi¬ 
bly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In 
buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  he  sure  you 
get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  madeJn  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.  Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75o.  per  bottle. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


HENRY  F  W.  LOTZ, 

....Manufacturer  of.... 

BILLIARD,  POOL 
and  COHBINATION 


TABLES 


Deabr  in  Supplies.  Repairing  Neatly  Done. 

Shuffleboards  Made  to  Order. 


1347  Germantown  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“THE  t 

STEWART” 

A  High  Grade  Bicycle. 

Constructed  on  scientific 
principles.  Best  material. 
Finest  workmanship 
Fully  Guaranteed. 
Specifications  to  your 
order  if  desired. 

All  wheels  fitted  with  our 
new  ’97  reversible  handle 
bar. 

Special  machinery  for 
bending  handle  bars, 
frames,  &c. 

Wheels  built  to  order  if 
desired. 

The  wheels  we  rent  are 
the  best — Clevelands,  1896 
models. 

Next  door  to  Park  Thea¬ 
tre,  wheels  checked  and 
cleaned  during  perfor¬ 
mance. 


Made  by 


iTHE  WROUGHT  IRON  NOVELTY  60. 

50  N.  23rd  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


r3 


$100 


The 


(Champion 

pLYER 

IDtb  |gon  Ever  IRibe  on  Del  vet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  of  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities.  ‘ 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


Big  Mileage. 

In  one  of  our  late  issues  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  an  elderly  Minne¬ 
sota  gentleman  had  made  application  for 
a  3000  mile  souvenir.  This  comment 
aroused  a  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the 
West,  and  the  G.  &  J.  people  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  tabulated  report  of  the  daily 
mileage  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  an  enthusiastic  gen¬ 
tleman  of  56  years  of  age.  The  daily 
record  for  the  six  months  just  past  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  showing  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  condition  of  roads 
each  day,  with  general  remarks  and  the 
daily  mileage.  The  average  daily  load 
carried  by  the  wheel  was  230  pounds. 
The  average  daily  mileage  ranging  from 
37  to  47  miles.  The  total  for  the  six 
months  was  6712.  Mr.  Thompson  will 
thus  receive  two  of  the  handsome  3000 
mile  Rambler  souvenirs,  being  one  for 
each  three  thousand  miles  ridden. 


i 

SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

fctimnph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Gentlemen I  take  great 

Eleaaure  In  stating  to  you  that  T 
ave  a  Stormer,  ’96  wheel,  with 
Q.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you  •  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  I  have  had 
m  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had  no  occasion  to .  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  not  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CUPSHAil. 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  ’^6. 

Office  of',  the  John  It  bonds .  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa..  July  13. 
*96:— Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: — Gentlemens— ■ 
I  take  great  pleasure  -in  stating 
that  1  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  .you  ap? 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  Dnrlng  -the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  rfillea  and  the  tires  are  as 
foil  of  air  -to-day  as  they  were 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
office  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  -this  canDot 
be  sala  of  any  pther  vaJve;  at 
least  I  could  not  'say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on- 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  it,"  for 
I  con’d  mot.  think,  of  running  it 
more,  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  tip:  the  tires. 

Peeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  ^hlt,”  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  be  has  had  it  proven 
to  blip  that  all  yon  claim  Is  true. 
I  am,  -  -  Very  truly  yon  re. 

JOHN  FRANKLTN  RHOADS. 
Triumph.  Valve  Company;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Gentlemen I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  1‘bave  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  it*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  llie  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  prnis*  as  I 
ao.  WM.  It.  Smith. 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia.  June  4.  *90. 


“ltwilMotleak 


CQhy  Suffer.  Discomfort  oiitb  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatie  Tire. 


"•■WHEN  THE"« 


’97  Tiiumpn  Valve 

la  at  your  disposal  fbr  the  balance  of  the  season  oi  1896.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  *97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
you.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amouut  of  satisfaction  In  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  tire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  Independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  too  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  alr-tlght  without  the  cap. 

Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

wig,  for  me  snail  sum  oi  one  Dollar,  sailer  (rum.  Leals  thus. 

TRIUriPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


IS  A 
POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANY 
PRICE? 


A  GOOD VALVE 


IS  CHEAP  AT 


A  FAIR  PRICE 


THE  TRIUMPH 


VALVE  13  A 


GOOD  VALVE 


FOR 


$1.00 


YOU  GET  $10 


SAFETY  AND 


COMFORT. 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau — —be 

_ _ _ _ _  ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 

DO  YOU  MKNJ  CREDIT  REPORTS  g"  JJ|[j  g™ 

ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 

Trustworthy  Service  at  louu  prices;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  eaeh  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 

Commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 


Rooms  9,  10,  n»  12,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS... 
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Jmehican 


THE  SUIT’S  THE  THING. 

The  Bicycle  Itself  is  a  Secondary 
Consideration  With  Some  People. 

I  ike  the  golf  suit  tlie  bicycle  suit  bids 
fair  to  be  affected  even  where  the  wearer 
of  the  same  is  minus  a  bicycle.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  this  latest  fad 
amongst  the  fashionables: 

The  latest  Parisian  fad  has  struck 
New  York,  and  the  more  sedate  members 
of  the  community  are  now  wondering 
howr  it  happened. 

Apparently  this  particular  fad  was  of 
meet  insidious  growth  and  was  gradually 
acquired  by  the  swell  set  before  they  had 
any  idea  that  they  were  simply  following 
the  lead  of  certain  Parisian  damsels 
who  were  the  possessors  of  good  forms 
and  who  knew  it. 

In  a  word,  it  is  now  the  correct  thing 
to  be  seen  on  the  Boulevard,  in  the  Park 
and  even  downtown  in  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  in  a  complete  bicycle  costume,  and 
the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  the  bicycle 
itself  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

It  is  a  common  sight  now  to  see  men 
on  lower  Broadway  and  Wall  street  dili¬ 
gently  pursuing  their  different  vocations, 
but  clad  in  the  regulation  bicycle  suit. 
Who  in  their  meanderings  through  the 
winding  walks  of  Central  Park  these 
beautiful  autumn  days  has  not  noticed 
handsome  young  women,  some  with  and 
some  without  escorts,  leisurely  strolling 
along  the  leaf  strewn  paths,  apparently 
oblivious  of  all  the  world  except  them¬ 
selves,  dressed  in  the  height  of  bicycle 
fashion? 

Many  people  who  see  these  somewhat 
scantily  clad  youths  and  damsels  with 
excessively  abbreviated  skirts  wonder 
where  their  bicycles  are.  The  wise  ones 
do  not. 


Good  Literature. 

The  Nickell  Magazine  is  one  of  the 
brightest  among  our  many  bright  month¬ 
ly  publications  issued  in  this  country. 
For  50  cents  a  year  anyone  can  now  by 
taking  the  Nickell  Magazine  obtain  a 
wealth  of  good  literature  covering  a 
field  as  varied  as  the  most  fastidious 
reader  can  demand.  Art,  literature,  the 
drama,  recreation  and  almost  every  sub¬ 
ject  receives  attention  in  this  excellent 
publication.  It  is  issued  by  the  Nickell 

Company,  ISO  Summer  street,  Boston. 

_  « 

New  Bicycle  Seat. 

The  great,  question  of  having  a  proper 
seat,  to  sit.  upon  is  still  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  most  wheelmen.  All  through 
this  year  the  matter  of  saddles  has  been 
a  burning  one  amongst  the  cycling 
fraternity,  and  many  new  saddles  have 
shown  up  in  answer  to  what,  has  been  a 
great  popular  demand.  Ajmong  those 
which  have  made  the  greatest  hit  with 
the  riding  public  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Butterfly  seat,  which  is  claimed  by  its 
makers  to  be  the  only  perfect  antaomieal 
saddle  made.  It  conforms  perfectly  to 
any  sized  person,  and  it  is  guaranteed 
to  give  ease  and  comfort  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  made  by  the  Butter¬ 
fly  Bicycle  Seat  Company,  of  129  Lake 


KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT 


_ 

For 

Endurance, 

Huscle, 

Steady 

Nerve, 

and 

Good 

Digestion . 


YOU  SEND  US 

Twenty 

Five 

Cents 

AND  WE 
WILL  riAIL  YOU 

Six 

Samp’e 

Packages. 


FLEER’S  GURU-KOLA 


- - CHEWING  GUM 


FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  107-109  Chestnut  Street,  PHILA. 


H  Seat  to  sit  on... 

NOT  A  SADDLE 

A  distinctive  improvement  for  1897.  Adjust  b’e  to 
fit  to  an  exactness  the  anatomy  of  any  sized  pet  son. 
No  chafing,  friction,  soreness  or  injury  resulting. 
Comfort,  e.-  se  and  pleasure  attained  by  its  use  It 
should  be  on  every  b  cycle  in  S' rvice.  Adjustable  to 
any  wid  h,  responds  to  every  revolution  o £  pedal 

STRONG  BEAUTIFUL  EVERLASTING 


Capa  :ity  1000  p  rdty.  Special  inducement  to  Factories.  Agents  wanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 

BUHERFLY  BICYv  LE  SEAT  CO., 


129  Hake  St.,  Chicago,  HI.. 


street,  Chicago,  and  can  be  obtained  You  may  get  pitched  out;  never  mind,  it 
through  all  cycle  dealers.  serves  you  rite.” 


About  the  Ilicyele. 

Here’s  the  office  boy’s  essay  on  the 
wheel  from  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser: 

“Everybody  wot  is  goin’  to  buy  a  ma¬ 
chine  shud  learn  by  ’eart  wot  a  bike 
will  do  an’  wot  it  won’t.  It’ll  carry  a 
man  eny  where — sum  times  to  jail.  It’ll 
show  any  amount  o’  pluck,  even  to  the 
extent  of  goin’  for  a  brewer’s  dray.  It 
isn’t  frightened  at  a  plate-glass  winder, 
and  if  the  shop’s  crowded  It’ll  show  you 
a  short  cut  inside  an’  guarantee  you  the 
immediate  attenslmn  of  evry  shop- walk¬ 
er  in  the  place.  A  bisikel  wot  knows  its 
bizness  is  an  expert  hand  at  tying  a 
man  in  knots.  Knots  is  dangerous  to 
everybody  but  doctors.  Bisikels  sum- 
times  needs  mendin’.  So  does  riders.  It 
is  sinful  to  knock  anybody  down  with 
a  bisikel.  I  always  do  it  with  a  walking 
stick.  1  have  seen  ladies  get  on  to  bisi¬ 
kels  very  quick.  But  sum  beats  record 
time  in  gettin’  off.  You  should  always 
learn  to  ride  before  you  buy  a  bike.  A 
friend's  machine  is  always  good  enough 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  cost  of  learn¬ 
ing  doesn’t  fall  so  heavy  011  you.  Al¬ 
ways  remember  that  a  bisikel  can  go 
faster  than  a  p’liceman,  but  it  can’t  get 
round  the  Magistrate  quite  so  well.  Bisi¬ 
kels  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  health. 
No  matter  how  bad  a  temper  you’re  in, 
a  spin  will  drive  it  all  away.  There¬ 
fore,  whenever  you  feel  that  you  must 
kick  sumbody,  go  out  on  your  bisikel. 


WANTED. — A  foreman  for  Machine  Room, 
employing  about  100  men:  must  be  competent 
ahust  er  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  Must  be 
able  to  take  full  charge  of  this  branch  Apply 
with  reference  to  Uuiversal,  care  American 
Cycling. 
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WE 


CARRY  IN  STOCK 

EVERYTHING 

YOU  NEED 

Build  or  Repair A 


TO 


BICYCLE. 

. .  ’  ‘  ’  . 


GIVE,  US  A  CALL. 

,  •  W 

■  V-  AA  y  '2. 

TheWilliamJ-HainesCo. 


•v  i 


906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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i  White  Shirts  5 
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dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 


Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


(Jtmnectfcttt  (Jencrnl 

(^ompaitQt 

■  .  .  of  ■  ■  Haptfoph 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  Q.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT , 

313  &314  Betz  BuliJin?,  -  Ptillada 


pOR  EXCHXNGE 


zs&w — 


Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2% 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000  00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


Bel  your  Hooks  in.. 

The  “Quaker  City”  1%  inch  Tubing, 

Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  ....  $45 

The  “Pennsylvania”  and  ix/8  inch 

Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  -  -  $50 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade,  -  $85  &  $lOO 

PENN  SICyCfcE  CO/WPANy. 

H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest.  ^  1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cement! 


Bay  0!  the  Originator. 


Frank  Cay  wood,  Pres  of  the  Caywood 
Co.,  Camden,  N  J.,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cement  in  United  States 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  United 
States  to-day  who  has  not  been  employed 
by  him  direcUy  or  indirectly. 

The  quality  of  Caywood’s  Cement  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
mention. 


SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

Will  put  up  goods  under  your  own 
label  If  quantity  warrants. 


)C  SUSPENSORY 
»  BANDAGE. 

811k,  60  cts.  Thread,  35  eta. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK 

146  N.  4th  St,  Phila. 


manafaetupen 

and  Gobbep  In 


Sundries 


f  American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  lor  -<  M.  &  M.  Bunting  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp 


Hltohoook Specialty  Ce,  Phila. 

and  all  jobbers  carry  it  stock 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


— GAME  LAND — 

the  gentle  sportsman’s 
illustrated  .magazine, 
reveals  virgin  woods 
and  waters.  It  tells 
you  where,  when  and 
how  to  hunt  and  fish 
and  camp  out  Two 
volumes  (twelve  num¬ 
bers — one  a  month)  one 
dollar.  With  Ameri¬ 
can  Cycling  $1.50  a 
year  Postage  free. 
Three  tnal  numbers,  25  cents.  No  free  copies 
—not  even  one — so  don’t  ask  for  any 


GAMELAND,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 
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QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT-  P 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years'  experience.  P 
Highest  references.  Send  ns  model,  sketch  or  Photo.  P 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report  ► 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE  ^ 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When  ^ 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with-  ^ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of  ^ 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon  ^ 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book  ^ 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE.  T 

H.  B.  WILLSON  A  CO  t  Patent  Solicitors,  U 
he  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  ► 
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YOUR  OWJ4 
...SAVE  moriEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market 

FORnULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

Address  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 

Glens  palls,  p.  Y.,  U.  S.  R 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


BOOK’S  QUICK  REPBIR  YflLVE 


Pal'KMT  PuNi.ING. 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents, 
u.  1^.  BUCK;,  82  Jiassau  St.,  fi.  Y. 
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T  urtle  Neck 
Sweaters 

are  the  correct  kind  for  men  and  boys  for  all  sorts  of  out¬ 
door  work  or  sports.  We  have  an  assortment  of  colors  and 
qualities  that  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  store — nor  are 
the  prices  elsewhere  so  low : 


Boys’  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2  00 
Boys’  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3-25 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2.50 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3.75 

Do  not  hesitate  to  order  by  mail.  If  the  goods  are  not 
what  you  expect,  we  will  promptly  refund  the  money. 

Mention  size  and  color.  At  the  above  prices  the  sale  will 
be  rapid,  so  order  at  once. 
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Strawbridge  $  Clothier, 
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DRY  QOODS, 


PHIL/1DELPHI/L 


TO  BICYCLE  RIDERS 

(Ue  make  our  Cube 


FIFTY 

CARBON 


Is  just  as  strong  as 


a  Tube  like  this  of 


Weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


while  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.” 

For  the  theory  ask  any  competent  metallurgist. 

For  the  condition:  Hundreds  of  tons  of  “Fifty  Carbon”  Tube  have  been  brazed  under  our  observation.  We  have  record 
°f  75. 000  bicycles  assembled  wholly  or  in  part  from  our  tube.  Not  one  defective  tube  broken  in  service  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  “Fifty  Carbon.” 

No  bicycle  can  be  first  grade  unless  it  is  made  of  first  grade  material.  The  best  tubing  makes  the  best  bicycles. 

For  both  theory  and  condition,  see  diagram.  Send  for  catalogue. 


THE.POPEiTUBE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn, 


1897 

BICYCLE 

PRICES  REDUCED! 


“THE 

18-YEdR-OLD 

BICYCLES." 


The  “ioo.  Bicycle”  times  are  gone  !— the  best  wheel  rp  earth  can  now  be  built  (if  properly  made),  of  the  very  best 
materials  obtainable,  to  sell,  at  a  profit,  at  a  lower  price. 


People  expected  a  reduction  in  prices  of  highest  grade  bicyles,  and  we,  as  leaders  and  pioneers, -Were  expected  to 
first  announce  it. 


THE  NEW  PRICES  FOR  1897. 


^\avt\\A^v 


Rambler  Singles 
Rambler  Tandems 


$80 

$130 


We  are  enabled,  through  advanced  methods  of  manufacture,  and  handling,  to  reduce  prices  and  still  furnish  better 
wheels  than  ever. 


1897  Ramblers  will  be  the  best  and  most  stylish  bicycles  WE  HAVE  EVER  MADE,  and  the  Rambler  has  always 
been  considered,  and  actually  has  been,  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  WHEEL  that  ever  was. 


Applications  registered  for 
new  “Book  of  Ramblers”. 
Heady  soon. 


Boston. 


Washington. 


GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO., 

“PIONEERS  OF  FAIR  PRICE,  HIGH  GRADE  WHEELS” 

Chicago. 

New  York.  Brooklyn.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  Buffalo.  London.  Coventry,  England. 
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L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO., 

129  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


DIFFERS  from  all  other  single  tube  tires  in  the  method  ot 
building  up  the  “tread”,  or  travelling  surface  to  prevent 
puncture. 


The  outside  is  coated  with  Para  rubber  made  thicker  at  the  tread  where  two 
extra  strips  of  duck  are  introduced,  prepared  with  a  compound  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  puncture,  but  is  in  itself  of  a  very  3Uelding  and  resilient 
character.  This  construction  is  conceded  to  make  the  most  durable  and  easy 
riding  pneumatic  tire.  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 


NEW  YORK,  338  Broadway.  CHICAGO,  192  Van  Buren  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1022  Arch  St. 


“THE  SHOE”  Patent  Reversible 

WOOD  HANDLE  BAR 


In  either  Hickory  or  Rock  Elm  sent  to  any  address  when  cash  comes  with 
order  for . 


$2.00  Each  Express  Prepaid 

Or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 


The  clamp’on  this  bar  is  positively  the  strongest,  simplest  and  neatest  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  beauty  They  are  fitted  with  the  latest 
and  best  styles  of  grips.  In  ordering  be  sure  to  state  diameter  of  stem  wanted. 


A.  H.  VAUX,  Manufacturers  Agent, 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO 
THE  TRADE. 


510  Arch  Street,  Philada 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

133a  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyoling,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  November  27,  1896. 


“THANKSGIVING  ”  AGAIN. 

The  glad  season  of  Thanksgiving  is 
once  more  with  i.s,  and  another  year  of 
cycling  joys  and  sorrows  has  rolled  by. 
An  extraordinary  advance  has  been 
made  during  the  past  twelve  months  in 
everything  connected  with  the  sport  of 
cycling.  The  ranks  of  cyclers  have 
been  added  to  after  an  unprecedented 
fashion,  and  it  may  be  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  thousands  of  new  rid¬ 
ers,  who  luring  1S96  have  learned  the 
joys  of  the  wheel,  will  during  1897 
make  many  more  converts  to  the  royal 
sport,  which  may  be  said  to  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  agency  for  good  in  the 
spread  of  the  pastime  of  cycling,  and  the 
greatest  assurance  which  we  have  of  its 
continuing  to  spread  amongst  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  may  be  found  in  the 
immense  number  of  the  fair  six  wrho 
have  taken  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
wheel.  This  alone  would  seem  to  in¬ 
sure  the  future  success  of  a  sport  which 
has  everything  to  recommend  it  and  al¬ 
most  nothing  to  prejudice  it  in  the  favor 
of  the  great  public.  By  the  time  that 


Thanksgiving  Day  in  1897  comes  around 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  chronicle  a  still 
greater  cycling  year  than  the  past  one 
has  been. 

*  *  * 

RULE  OF  THE  ROAD. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Court 
of  New  York,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
drivers  of  wagons  and  the  handlers  of 
trolley  cars,  etc.,  to  keep  a  watch  ahead 
when  overtaking  cyclers,  and  use  every 
means  to  prevent  accidents.  The  decis¬ 
ion  grew  out  of  the  case  of  a  cycler,  who 
was  run  down  and  injured  by  a  trolley 
car  approaching  him  from  behind.  The 
lower  Court  held  him  responsible,  but 
the  upper  Court  reversed  the  decision, 
and  ruled  in  hie  favor,  holding  the  motor- 
man  responsible. 

.  *  *  * 

THEY  ARE  COfllNG. 

The  motor-carriage  is  making  quite  a 
sensation,  it  would  appear,  in  England, 
and  from  reports  it  would  seem  as 
though  it  will  be  only  the  matter  of  a 
few  years  until  this  style  of  vehicle  will 
be  found  upon  every  country  road  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

*  *  * 

THREE  OF  A  KIND. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Mies  Charlotte 
Smith  and  Marie  Corelli  all  unite  in 
saying  that  the  riding  of  a  bicycle  by 
women  has  an  immoral  tendency.  The 
ruling  of  this  triumvirate,  however,  will 
not  carry  the  weight  which  at  first 
thought  it  would  appear  to  be  entitled  to. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  ought  to  know  of 
course  “what’s  what,”  and  backed  by 
the  wide  experience  of  Miss  Smith  and 
Marie  Corelli  his  opinion  ought  to  go, 
but  it  will  not  all  the  same,  so  his  august 
majesty  had  better  dream  again  in  the 
lazy  atmosphere  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
his  coadjutors  in  cycling  unbelief  had 
better  mix  a  little  in  cycling  society,  and 
no  one  will  be  surprised  when,  like  the 
proverbial  woman  and  the  wise  man 
they  change  their  minds. 

*  *  * 

THE  SHORT  SKIRT. 

Cycling  seems  to  be  drawing  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  wo¬ 
men  adopting  the  short  skirt  for  univer¬ 
sal  use  out  of  doors.  The  use  of  the 
short  skirt  is  finding  champions  every 
day,  even  among  those  women  who  at 
first  were  loudest  in  their  exclamations 
against  any  departure  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things  in  the  way  of  wo¬ 
men’s  apparel.  Dr.  Fanny  W.  Oakey, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  very  pronounced  in 
her  opinion  regarding  the  short  skirt. 
She  has  been  a  constant  rider  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle  since  1SS8,  and  has  probably  ad¬ 
vocated  the  use  of  the  bicycle  for  wo¬ 
men  as  a  health  measure  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
United  States. 

“I  frequently  shop  in  my  bicycle  cos¬ 
tume,”  she  said,  “and,  while  much  star¬ 
ing  and  often  audible  comment  greet 
me,  yet  I  think  if  the  costume  were  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  it  would  soon  cease  to 


be  noticeable.  As  to  its  merits  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  no  woman  who 
has  experimented  the  freedom  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  short,  light  skirt  will  will¬ 
ingly  return  to  the  long,  heavily  lined 
skirt  which  fashion  now  prescribes.” 

One  of  the  recommendatory  features  of 
the  short  skirt  is  that  it  is  cleaner  and 
perforce  healthier,  both  for  the  wearer 
and  everybody  else.  In  damp  weather  it 
is  not  a  mud  gatherer,  and  in  dry  weath¬ 
er  it  does  not  stir  up  the  dust.  For  this 
reason  alone  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
physicians  favor  its  use,  and  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  will 
find  the  short  skirt  for  walking  and  all 
uses  out  of  doom  in  universal  favor 
among  women. 

*  *  * 

M0T0R=CARRIAGE5. 

One  of  the  noticeable  matters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  coming  cycle  shows  is 
the  consideration  by  the  management 
as  to  whether  motor-carriages  shall  be 
allowed  to  exhibit.  The  shows  are  pri¬ 
marily  for  bicycles  and  the  accessories 
of  bicycles,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  to  admit  motor-carriages.  No 
less  than  six  applications  for  space  have 
been  received  from  makers  of  motor-car¬ 
riages  for  permission  to  exhibit  at  the 
show  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

AGAINST  BABY  CARRIAGES. 

The  city  of  New  York  seems  disposed 
to  follow  the  example  of  Chicago  and 
start  in  upon  a  crusade  against  those 
foolish  people  who  insist  upon  carrying 
young  children  slung  in  baskets  upon 
the  front  of  bicycles  through  the  city’s 
streets.  Some  little  time  since  there  wras 
quite  a  time  in  the  “Windy  City”  over 
this  practice,  and  the  concensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  there  was  most  decidedly  against 
what  is  a  reprehensible  custom.  It  may 
be  questionable  whether  or  not  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  amenable  to  legislation,  but 
there  is  no  question  whatever  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  objectionable  and 
even  wrong.  Accidents  on  our  city 
streets  to  bicyclers  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common,  and  when  the  danger  is  in¬ 
creased  to  two  lives  instead  of  one  by 
the  carrying  of  an  infant  after  the  pre¬ 
carious  fashion  instanced  there  may  be 
an  excuse  for  the  law  stepping  in,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  younger  individual 
who  cannot  protect  itself,  say  to  the 
foolhardy  parent  or  guardian,  you  shall 
not  risk  the  life  of  a  child  after  an  ab¬ 
solutely  useless  and  senseless  fashion. 
As  we  before  said.  New  York  appears 
sensible  that  it  is  her  duty  to  frown 
down  this  practice.  A  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
last  week  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
carry  a  child  under  5  years  on  a  bicycle. 
If  it  passes  the  Law  Committee  it  will 
probable  become  a  law  in  New  York 
city. 

*  *  * 

Railroad  AVork. 

All  New  England  railroads  have  agreed 
to  abolish  the  release  heretofore  required 
by  passengers  shipping  their  bicycles  as 
baggage  under  the  reduced  schedule  of 
prices  adopted  October  1. 
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CYCLING  FIREMEN. 


Just  As  We  Now  Have  Cycling  Po¬ 
lice,  We  Will  Soon  Have  Cycling 

Fire  Laddies. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  bi¬ 
cycle  will  come  into  general  use  in  the 
various  fire  departments  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  just  as  the  police  departments 
in  a  great  many  of  them  are  employing 
it,  and  to  good  advantage,  as  their  re¬ 
ports  show. 

The  New  York  fire  commissioners 
have  the  matter  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  need  not  surprise  the  public 
to  hear  at  any  time  of  the  formation  of  a 
fire  bicycle  brigade. 

The  application  of  the  bicycle  for  fire 
extinguishing  purposes  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  inventors  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  latest,  and  what  seems  the  most 
practical  product  of  the  thought  that  has 
been  given  the  subject,  is  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman. 

This  invention  is  simplicity  itself,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  tandem  bicycles  so  cou¬ 
pled  as  to  form  a  “quadricycle.”  In  the 
space  between  them  is  fixed  a  winder,  or 
reel,  on  which  a  length  of  hose  is  kept, 
four  suction  pipes  and  the  pump,  which 
is  in  itself  a  patent  and  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  axle  connecting  the  two  driv¬ 
ing  wheels.  It  is  small  and  compact, 
will  pump  from  pond,  river,  cistern,  etc., 
and  will  throw  a  jet  of  water  a  distance 
of  over  100  feet,  and  to  a  height  of  be¬ 
tween  80  and  90  feet. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whole  thing 
is  worked  is  very  clever.  Of  the  two 
men  sitting  in  front  one  guides  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  other  sounds  an  alarm, 
while  during  the  journey  the  two  men 
sitting  behind  do  nothing  but  pedal.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  spot  where  it  is  needed,  two 
men  run  out  and  fix  the  hose,  a  patent 
mechanical  contrivance  raises  the  driv¬ 
ing  wheels  and  the  two  back  seats  are 
resumed,  the  pedaling  which  their  occu¬ 
pants  now  do  having  the  effect  of  work¬ 
ing  the  pump,  while  the  machine  is  sta¬ 
tionary. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
celerity  the  scene  of  the  fire  may  be 
reached,  and  a  jet  of  water  directed 
against  the  flames  with  an  apparatus  of 
this  kind,  for  the  whole  concern  weighs 
only  some  120  pounds.  Even  to  large 
towns  it  would  be  a  decided  acquisition, 
for  the  certainty  of  its  superiority  in 
speed  over  the  horse-drawn  engines; 
while  for  villages  and  country  districts 
anything  more  suitable  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Certainly  such  a  contrivance 
has  long  been  a  need  in  the  latter  places, 
where  the  arrangements  for  doing  battle 
with  fire  are  frequently  of  a  rather  primi¬ 
tive  kind. 

The  machine  has  been  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed  in  France  and  England,  and  has  given 
the  most  unqualified  satisfaction. 


A  “Voiceless”  Wanted. 

It  would  seem  that  the  saying  is 
true  that  the  lot  of  a  policeman  is  by 
no  means  a  happy  one.  The  New  York 
Journal  is  authority  for  the  following: 


“I  am  getting  a  little  weary  of  this 
talk  about  a  chainless  bicycle,”  said  the 
park  policeman. 

“Don’t  you  think  there’s  anything  in 
it?”  asked  the  man  in  the  golf  suit? 

“There  may  be,”  answered  the  park 
policeman,  “but  it  certainly  is  not  the 
crying  need  of  the  hour.” 

“What  would  you  consider  more  im¬ 
portant?”  demanded  the  man  in  the 
golf  suit. 

“A  voiceless  bicyclist,”  responded  the 
park  policeman,  and  friends  of  the  man 
in  the  golf  suit  noticed  that  it  was 
nearly  15  minutes  before  he  yelled  at 
someone  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  that 
it  was  fully  two  hours  before  he  again 
attempted  to  descant  on  the  beauties  of 
bicycles  of  any  particular  make. — Chi¬ 
cago  Post. 

Gowanns  Buys  a  “Wheel.” 

(Pierce  W.  Hart  in  N.  Y.  Journal.) 

Gowanus  bought  a  bicycle,  and  when 
the  neighbors  saw  the  machine  delivered 
at  his  residence  they  all  took  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in  life,  and  exulted  over  the  excite¬ 
ment  they  were  going  to  have  in  watch¬ 
ing  him  gyrate  earfully  and  tangently 
through  the  atmosphere  and  over  the 
road-way  during  the  days  of  learning 
that  it  was  not  an  easy  animal  to  tame. 

So  careful  watch  was  kept,  and  one 
fine  morning  the  victim  was  duly  espied 
wheeling  his  new  purchase  out  to  the 
sidewalk.  Arrived  there,  he  looked  care¬ 
fully  around  in  order  to  see  if  anybody 
was  in  sight.  But  the  winter  blinds  and 
curtains  did  their  accustomed  duty,  and 
there  was  no  outward  indication  of  the 
numerous  glistening  eyes  which  were  fol¬ 
lowing  his  every  movement. 

Gowanus  slowly — very,  very  slowly- 
grasped  the  handle  bars  and  made  ready 
to  mount. 

His  audience  were  perfectly  willing  to 
see  him  gather  up  some  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  mud,  turn  a  couple  of  somer¬ 
saults  in  the  air  or  even  shed  a  few 
pints  of  blood,  but  they  scarcely  bar¬ 


gained  for  such  a  tragedy  as  now  seem¬ 
ed  imminent. 

Mrs.  Jonesome  relented  at  the  sight 
and,  hastily  bidding  her  youngest  son 
run  across  lots  for  the  doctor,  she  turn¬ 
ed  on  all  the  draughts  in  the  kitchen 
range  and  commenced  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water 
and  linen  bandages.  Then  she  returned 
to  the  window  and  saw  Gowanus  placid¬ 
ly  riding  up  and  down  the  street,  turn¬ 
ing  in  all  manner  of  intricate  circles 
and  utterly  ignoring  the  thank-you- 
ma’ams  and  other  obstacles. 

The  contemptible  creature  had  taken 
a  full  course  of  lessons  at  a  cycling 
academy  before  he  even  purchased  his 
machine. 


Good  Roads  McKinley. 

It  would  seem  as  though  in  President¬ 
elect  McKinley  the  cycling  fraternity 
has  a  good  friend.  It  was  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ley  who  suggested  the  plan  to  the  Ohio 
Legislature  to  the  effect  that  that  body 
should  authorize  the  Governor  to  ap¬ 
point  a  “good  roads  commission”  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  most  feasible 
and  practical  plan  of  inaugurating  the 
work  of  building  a  system  of  improved 
highways  in  this  State,  together  with 
the  cost  per  mile,  methods  of  construction 
and  material  best  adapted  to  Ohio  soil, 
the  results  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  in  the  form 
of  a  report. 

This  will  form  an  intelligent,  tangible 
basis  for  good  roads  legislation.  It  is 
the  only  practical  way  of  starting  a 
movement  that  is  favored  by  nearly 
every  citizen  of  the  State. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  yonr  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  half-inch  Iiigli,  for  10c. 
Full  name,  witli  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  lOc.;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Police  Ambulance. — Cycle  News. 
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THE  STING  OF  THE  ASP. 

A  Sequel  to  “Tlie  Folly  of  Kath- 
leell.r■, 


By  Frank  Carr  in  “Cycling.” 

I. 

A  year  and  more  had  passed  since 
Adam  Spence  had  made  Kathlene  Clare 
to  depart  from  him,  and  the  second 
autumn  was  come  and  well-nigh  gone. 
And  in  all  that  time  never  once  had  he 
seen  her  face  to  face,  never  caught  one 
echo  of  her  voice  to  set  his  heart  athrill, 
never  even  encountered  one  chance  word 
of  gossip  which  might  tell  him  whether 
she  yet  lived;  or  whether  the  light  of  his 
life  had  been  quenched  beyond  hope  of 
being  re-enkindled. 

But  things  were  not  with  him  as  they 
had  been  on  that  day  of  pride;  for  the 
months  had  brought  him  a  good  hap 
which  beggared  his  most  ambitious 
dreams;  both  the  fame  which  made  his 
name  a  household  word,  and  the  wealth 
which  set  him  among  the  very  success¬ 
ful.  And  it  had  all  come  soon  and  easily, 
and  as  if  to  mock  him.  The  novel  which 
he  had  been  purposing  and  planning  at 
Shaleton  had  gone,  as  they  say,  “like 
hot  cakes,”  running  to  the  50th  thousand 
within  three  months  of  publication;  and 
it  boomed  the  other,  the  failure,  till  it 
was  almost  as  popular  and  far  more  re¬ 
munerative.  And  he  had  been  crowned 
with  all  the  outward  and  visible  tokens 
of  literary  prosperity.  He  had  been 
unanimously  chosen  as  the  guest  of  the 
Writers’  Club  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  banquet,  a  distinction  only  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  undeniably  brilliant.  He 
had  been  admitted  to  the  most  exclu¬ 
sively  artistic  circles  in  London,  and  this 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  He  had  long 
ago  become  callous  to  the  sight  of  his 
own  name  on  contents  bills,  ox*  on  the 
fascias  of  railway  bookstalls.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  scattered  threads 
of  this  story  are  gathered  up,  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  a 
great  London  weekly  offering  him  at  the 
rate  of  20  guineas  a  thousand  words 
for  the  serial  rights  of  the  next  novel 
he  might  write.  And  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  great  and  splendid  prosperity, 
when  men  sought  after  him  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  their  friends  with  a  smack 
of  ti’iumph,  when  half  a  dozen  lovely 
girls  were  in  their  hearts  saying  that  in 
the  event  of  a  certain  question  they 
would  not  say  “No,”  he  was  not  happy; 
he  was  not  even  decently  cheerful. 
Because  he  never  forgot  Kathleen  foi 
a  single  day,  and  daily  he  cursed  his 
folly  and  pride,  and  daily  in  a  false  way 
of  loyalty  did  his  hard  homage  to  it.  In 
the  old  days,  with  the  affected  experience 
and  wisdow  of  youth,  he  had  often  said 
that  fame  and  money  were  vain,  not 
knowing  that  of  which  he  was  talking, 
now  he  was  learning  to  an  unforeseen 
fulness  how  utterly  joyless  it  was. 

All  his  works,  save  one,  had  been 
published  under  a  strange  and  capri¬ 
cious  “nom  de  plume,”  “The  Asp;”  but 
as  the  first  had  borne  his  own  name,  his 
identity  was  the  tritest  of  platitudes 


even  in  a  provincial  drawing-room.  It 
was  by  a  queer  accident  that  he  had 
adopted  the  sobriquet.  The  idea  had 
come  to  him  when  the  final  proofs  of 
“Alexis”  were  yet  in  his  desk.  He  was 
to  dine  with  a  literary  man,  and  during 
the  quart  d’heure  before  dinner  he 
wandered  about  the  study,  examining 
his  host’s  book-shelves.  The  latter  was 
a  bibliophile,  and  had  many  folio  Shakes- 
peares;  Adam  took  one  down,  and 
looked  at  the  title  page.  Comedies, 
By  W.  Sh.”  He  came  to  the  table, 
took  a  pen  and  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
and  wrote  thereon  thus: 

ALEXIS. 

A  Novel, 
by 

A  Sp. 

Then  they  went  into  dinner,  Adam 
placing  the  paper  in  his  pocket  as  they 
crossed  the  hall.  When  he  reached 
home  he  wrote  a  title  page  for  his 
publisher. 

Alexis.  A  Novel. 

By  The  Asp. 

Then  he  smiled  cynically.  The  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  mood  had  overflowed. 

n. 

Adam  sat  in  the  study  of  his  Hamp¬ 
stead  flat  thinking.  The  editor’s  letter 
was  open  before  him,  and  he  caught  up 
his  pen,  and  on  his  blotting-pad  com¬ 
puted  what  the  profits  would  be,  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  work  which  he  now  had 
in  hand  should  run  to  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  words.  Two  thousand  one  hundred 
pounds,  for  him  who  did  not  want  it, 
and  fifty  poor  devils  for  whom  it  would 
mean  comfort  could  not  get  it  in  return 
for  ten  years’  slavery.  “What  is  the 
good  of  it?”  he  said,  miserably,  pushing 
his  chair  from  the  table  and  reaching 

for  his  pipe.  “What  the - ”  But  his 

case  was  too  pitiful  for  mere  strong 
language.  And  he  faced  the  fire  again, 
thinking  even  more  deeply. 

And  there  many  things  came  to  him, 
memories  of  what  she  had  been,  of  how 
she  had  wont  to  make  all  the  other  girls 
look  hard  and  masculine,  of  the  voice 
wherefor  the  poor  blessed  her,  of  his 
own  life  since,  so  lonely,  and  the  words 
of  his  friend,  of  Symes,  a  man  frankly 
worldling  of  the  worldlings,  yet  of  a 
large  wisdom  and  a  larger  kindliness, 
of  words  uttered  before  his  own  mahog¬ 
any,  which  she  would  grace  so  well, 
a  week  ago.  “Spence.  Don’t  be  a  fool. 
You  are  eating  your  heart  out  for  her. 
Go  to  her.  Damn  it,  are  you  so  perfect 
that  you  can  throw  stones  at  her  for  a 
piece  of  involuntary  folly!  You  con¬ 
demned  her  without  a  chance.  Don’t 
be  a  stiff-necked  fool,  but  go  to  her.” 

“Don’t  be  a  stiff-necked  fool,  but  go 
to  her.”  Then  he  took  a  woman’s  por¬ 
trait  from  a  cabinet  and  gazed  long 
thereat — and  the  mirror  saw  something 
die  from  his  eyes,  and  something  born 
in  its  place. 

He  pi-essed  the  button  of  an  electrio 
bell,  and  a  servant  answered  his  sum¬ 
mons.  “Let  someone  go  to  Jewin’ s  and 
tell  them  to  send  round  the  machine  at 
once.  I  am  going  out.  Perhaps  I  shall 
not  return  to-night.”  Then  he  went 


and  changed. 

“The  machine  has  come,  sir.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
shook.  The  maid  knew  not  whether 
with  laughter  or  what. 

He  went  down  the  stairs  three  at  a 
time. 

HI. 

With  the  Clares  meanwhile  things  had 
been  far  different.  Poverty  had  come 
upon  them  when  the  Unlimited  Assur¬ 
ance  Land  and  Building  Society  had 
gone  smash;  after  that  the  grisly  com¬ 
monplace  personification  of  misery 
known  as  Worry,  the  sorrow  which  is 
mean  as  well  as  bitter,  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  this  concert,  that  new  gown; 
then  ill-health  for  a  widowed  mother, 
now  bedridden  and  fractious. 

And  Kathleen  bore  it  all,  the  frac¬ 
tiousness  without  complaint,  the  poverty 
without  murmur,  the  daily  jeer  at  her 
recreant  lover  without  reviving  again, 
till  she  knew  how  a  woman’s  own  people 
can  make  a  home  even  as  a  hell  for  her. 
Bore  it  all,  the  old  gowns  turned  and 
refurbished,  the  last  season’s  hat  and 
worst  •  of  all  the  insulting  pity  of  ac¬ 
quaintance,  bore  it  like  a  woman  good 
and  strong,  becoming  the  prop  and  stay 
of  the  house  wherein  folk  had  called  her 
a  useless  ornament,  a  profitless  idler. 
But  her  heart  grew  very  sick  for  her  own 
foolishness,  and  at  times  when  she  was 
alone,  when  at  night  she  stole  to  her 
own  l’oom,  leaving  a  sleeping  mother 
soothed  at  last,  or  when  for  a  bi'ief  hour 
at  twilight  she  wandered  by  the  sea,  she 
got  cold  comfort  in  a  vision  of  a  happy 
love,  and  a  lover  forgiving.  “O,  that 
he  could  only  know!”  she  would  say, 
brokenly. 

One  day  when  dusk  was  hard  at  hand, 
her  mother  called  peevishly  for  some¬ 
thing,  meaning  another  quite  different. 
Kathleen  brought  that  for  which  she  had 
asked.  “Take  it  away,”  said  the  mother, 
in  querulous  spleen.  “You  never  get 
me  what  I  want.  Why  don’t  you  go  and. 
marry,  and  get  out  of  the  house!” 
Kathleen  came  to  her  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  asking  pardon  for  a  non-existent 
offense.  “Get  away,  you  fool.  Get  out 
of  the  house.”  Such  was  ever  her  feeble 
fume. 

I  tell  you  that  motherhood  at  times 
becomes  its  own  opposite.  The  she- 
bear  which  will  fight  for  its  young  will 
now  devour  them. 

Kathleen  went  out  indignant. 

She  put  on  her  gear  and  went  into  the 
streets.  Shaleton  was  at  tea,  and  the 
busy  places  deserted.  She  went  along 
the  parade,  down  onto  the  shelving 
beach  of  sand,  then  eastward  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  And 
great  round  unregarded  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks  and  wetted  her  veil. 
O,  that  she  might  die,  vanish  in  the 
night  creeping  on  so  fast,  and  find  the 
rest  which  had  fled  from  eax*th. 

Darker  and  darker  it  grew,  and  still 
she  wandered  on;  she  whom  none 
wanted,  she  who  did  not  even  want  her¬ 
self,  or  desired  not  to  live;  and  night 
came,  starless,  mysterious.  The  moon 
would  not  rise  for  full  two  hours. 

Suddenly  she  felt  her  feet  very  heavy, 
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the  sand  was  like  glue,  and  grudged  to 
quit  her  foothold,  but  she  went  on  for 
three  paces.  Then  her  feet  were  wet, 
and  if  she  had  glanced  behind  her  she 
would  have  seen  that  the  last  four  prints 
were  filled  with  water.  With  the  fourth 
pace  she  found  that  to  withdraw  her 
foot  was  as  much  as  her  strength  could 
achieve,  and  with  the  fifth  she  was  a 
prisoner.  Then  her  forces  failed  her, 
and  with  a  low  cry  she  sank  to  the 
ground.  And  it  was  the  knowledge  of 
the  fate  which  forced  the  moan  from  her. 
She  had  wandered  far,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  snake  sand  mag.  And 
nothing  but  the  night  and  wheeling  gull 
and  the  fretful  sea,  and  the  inexorable 
cliffs  were  about  her. 

That  is  what  the  folks  thereabouts 
call  it,  this  undefined  and  undiffer¬ 
entiated  twenty-four  foot  circle  which 
lies  in  ambush  in  the  rippled  yellow. 
Snake  sand  mag.  The  jaw  of  the  sand 
snake.  The  name  is  Anglo-Saxon.  No 
one  knows  when  it  was  given.  Snake 
sand  mag — the  jaw  of  the  sand  serpent. 
There  is  a  gruesome  fitness  in  it. 

It  is  a  fiend,  a  terror;  it  involves  you 
little  by  little,  inch  by  inch,  even  as 
the  serpent  devours  its  horrible  meal; 
but  more  terrible  it  devours  alive.  It  is 
a  living  thing,  yet  dead,  silent  in  its 
destruction;  smite  it  and  it  yields,  and 
conquers  in  yielding;  struggle,  and  it 
grips  you  closer  and  higher.  Invisible, 
bottomless,  dark,  clammy,  fascinating. 
The  silence  is  terrible.  And  it  is  slow, 
slow  as  the  rising  tide.  Sometimes  the 
tide  slays  the  victim,  the  sacrifice,  the 
captive;  sometimes  the  sand,  with  a 
drowning  on  dry  land,  in  this  awful 
pool  in  which  no  man  may  swim.  And 
there  is  wont  to  be  a  race  between  them 
for  the  prey  and  prize.  There  was  a 
legend  about  it. 

To-night  the  tide  was  dead  low  when 
first  she  felt  the  snake’s  loathsome  em¬ 
brace,  fatal,  close.  The  sand  would 
do  it.  Four  hours  of  life  left  to  her. 
The  sea  was  unfairly  handicapped. 
Had  she  been  a  heavy  man,  death  had 
come  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
sand  was  over  her  knees.  She  did  not 
struggle,  she  was  too  spent  to  resist, 
and  thereby  to  tempt  the  monster  to 
slay  her  out  of  hand.  Thirty  minutes 
before  her  waist  was  reached,  before 
she  was  but  half  a  woman,  half  de¬ 
voured;  the  moon  came  up.  The  sea¬ 
bird  still  wheeled  about  her  as  warning 
her.  She  wondered  if  it  was  the  same 
that  had  witnessed  the  parting. 

She  was  facing  eastward  when  the 
terror  seized  her,  so  she  saw  nothing; 
could  not  even  look  homeward.  There¬ 
fore  she  gazed  North  with  eyes  that 
might  have  pierced  the  solid  cliff 
through  and  through. 

For  the  pain  of  it,  and  the  loneliness 
and  cold  she  called  out  aloud.  “Ads. 
Gome.  Save  me.”  The  crawling  sea 
answered,  and  that  was  all.  In  an  hour 
she  called  again,  for  her  agony  crushed 
it  out  of  her. 

Then  she  heard  his  voice. 

IV. 

The  machine  was  not  speedy  enough 
for  Spence,  so  he  went  to  Kink’s  Cross 


and  took  a  ticket  for  Westford,  which  is 
fifteen  miles  from  Shaleton.  He  was 
out  before  the  train  stopped,  claimed 
his  machine,  and  was  about  to  mount 
when  he  saw  Symes. 

“You  here?”  said  Adam. 

“Guess  so— and  you?” 

“I  am  going  to  her.” 

“You  are  wise.  But  why  not  train  it 
all  the  way. 

Adam  laughed  with  a  bitter  disin¬ 
genuousness.  “I’m  off,”  he  said,  briefly 
and  suddenly.  For  on  his  being  de¬ 
scended  a  suddenness  of  burden  which 
troubled  him.  He  mounted  and  rode 
away,  leaving  a  trail  of  dust  behind  him. 

“He  is  in  a  hurry,”  said  Symes.  He 
did  not  believe  in  presentiments. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  house. 
The  half-sister  opened  it.  By  force  of 
habit  he  noticed  that  it  was  different. 
The  Chippendale  clock  had  gone.  It 
had  been  purchased  by  an  American  for 
fifteen  pounds.  “Where  is  Kathleen?” 

“I  neither  know  nor  care.” 

He  gripped  her  wrist.  “Tell  me,”  he 
said  in  a  terrible  voice. 

“She  went  out  three  hours  back — 
along  the  beach,  and  has  not  returned.” 
He  had  only  heard  half. 

He  went  to  the  Parade.  A  string  of 
folk,  thin  at  first,  then  closer,  was 
straggling  over  the  sands.  “What  is 
the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“There  is  someone  in  the  quicksand.” 

Then  he  knew  the  wherefore  of  the 
burden  that  had  come  upon  im. 

They  had  been  repairing  a  shelter 
on  the  esplanade,  and  some  half-dozen 
light  planks,  long,  broad  and  thin, 
were  lying  before  it.  He  picked  them 
up,  lifted  them  and  his  cycle  down  on 
to  the  firm  sand  and  rode  away.  “Take 
a  rope,”  the  stranger  had  said,  handing 
him  a  coil.  He  put  it  round  his  neck 
and  under  one  arm.  It  galled  his  cheek 
till  the  blood  came. 

Y. 

The  sand  was  breast  high.  She  still 
looked  steadfastly  in  that  direction  in 
which  she  imagined  that  he  was.  “Ads. 
Save  me,”  she  moaned.  For  the 
delirium  of  death  was  laying  its  hold 
upon  her.  Then  she  heard  his  voice, 
the  quick  thud  of  bis  dismount,  the 
clatter  of  wood  flung  down,  saw  a  plat¬ 
form  of  boards  before  her,  and  him, 
lying  prone  before  her,  reaching  out  his 
arms,  blessed  strong  arms,  about  her, 
his  eyes  looking  in  hers,  and  noted  the 
sweat  of  fear  on  his  brow.  And  then 
for  a  space,  how  long  they  knew  not, 
and  like  mad  things  in  this  the  time  of 
their  supreme  need,  they  took  their  fill 
of  love,  lovers’  talk,  lovers’  kiss,  lovers’ 
love.  Truly  lovers  are  strange  things. 

Prone  on  his  breast  he  delved  furious¬ 
ly,  delved  till  his  nails  bled,  and  she  was 
but  half  imprisoned.  Deeper  yet,  and 
she  could  bend  her  knees,  while  the  sand 
was  all  scattered  around  for  his  exertion. 
Another  ravening  struggle  against  time— 
and  then,  when  the  laggards  came  up, 
she  was  lying  white  and  still  amid  the 
soil  with  a  man  beside  her  calling  on  her 
name  and  cursing  himself  that  he  had 
come  too  late. 
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They  saw  her  open  her  eyes,  and  the 
despair  die  out  of  his;  and  they  were 
kindly  folk,  albeit  curious;  and  they 
withdrew  round  a  little  ness  till  such 
time  as  she  should  think  fit  to  return, 
leaving  them  alone  and  oblivious  of  a 
world  ashamed  of  that  which  it  has 
nearest  of  divine,  alone  in  the  hour  of 
love  new  told. 

They  were  married  by  special  license. 

The  novel  as  to  which  a  certain  hand¬ 
some  offer  had  been  made  and1  accepted, 
ran  its  serial  course,  and  in  due  time 
appeared  in  book  form.  It  was  publish¬ 
ed  under  the  name  of  Adam  Spence. 

She  came  into  the  study,  smiling, 
with  a  paper  in  her  hand,  and  turning 
his  revolving  chair,  ensconced  herself  on 
his  knees.  “You  lazy  old  thing,”  she 
said  “Look  here,”  And  with  her  free 
hand  she  held  up  the  paper.  It  was  the 
“Literary,”  and  was  open  at  a  page 
which  contained  a  review  of  his  book. 

“ - their  impudence,”  he  said  at  a 

certain  passage. 

It  ran  thus  : 

“In  conclusion  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  Mr.  Spence  has  returned  to  his 
older  and  kindlier  methods.  *  *  *  It 
is  curious  that  his  cynicism  came  and 
went  with  a  change  of  name.  But  The 
Asp  has  lost  his  sting.  We  do  not  know, 
but  is  it  possible  that  “Cherchez  la 
femme”' would  account  for  it?” 

“Let  me  bum  it,”  she  said,  noting 
the  look  of  pain.  He  nodded,  and  she 
held  it  in  the  fire  till  it  was  consumed. 
“But  The  Asp  will  never  come  back 
again?”  *  *  *  “How  happy  I  am.” 

And  I  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
man  to  see  in  a  wife’s  eyes  such  tears 
as  Spence  then  saw  in  his. 


International  Racing’. 

M.  Hamelle,  president  of  the  French 
Cyclists’  Union,  has  called  for  a  meeting 
of  representatives  from  the  cycling  bod¬ 
ies  of  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Austria  and  the  United  States,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  organization  of  professional 
world’s  championships',  the  relations  of 
the  different  unions  to>  each  other  and 
the  recognition  of  penalties.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  give  every  possible  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  cycling  unions  of  the  world 
in  the  direction  of  governing  the  sport. 


CONVICT  LABOR. 
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California  May  Try  Tills  Form  of 
Labor  on  Her  Public  Roads. 

Word  from  San  Francisco  says  that 
the  California  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  plans  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
Mining  Association  to  utilize  convict 
labor  in  road  building.  The  miners  have 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  good 
roads.  Julian  Sonntag,  who  is  secretary 
of  the  Miners’  Association,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  says,  that  in  so  doing  the  miners 
were  in  line  with  the  manufacturers. 
The  latter,  he  said,  would  immediately 
take  up  the  anti-convict  labor  fight  and 
would  probably  call  a  mass  meeting  to 
arouse  general  interest  in  the  subject 
as  well  as  in  the  general  work  of  the 
association. 

The  manufacturers  believe  that  better 
roads  can  be  obtained  from  working  con¬ 
victs  on  them  than  by  keeping  this  form 
of  labor  in  competition  with  free  labor 
in  other  lines  of  industry.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  convict  labor  in  the  making  of 
roads  would  not  give  criminals  employ¬ 
ment  which  free  labor  could  otherwise 
have,  as  without  the  convict  labor  on 
them  the  roads  would  not  be  built.  New 
York  had  employed  900  convicts  on  its 
roads  with  great  success,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  California  could  do  the  same.  Not 
only  the  miners,  but  every  class  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  interested  in  having  good  roads. 


A  Six  Days’  Race. 

America  is  to  be  visited  soon  by  the 
celebrated  foreign  racers,  Huret  and 
Rivierre,  of  France,  and  J.  W.  Stocks 
and  T.  Linton,  of  England.  They  are 
expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  in  time 
for  the  big  six-day  contest,  which  begins 
there  December  7.  P.  T.  Powers,  the 
originator  of  cash  prize  bicycle  racing  in 
America,  with  Messrs.  Kennedy  and 
Batchelder,  of  New  York,  will  promte 
and  manage  the  six-day  event  in 
“Gotham,”  which  is  expected  to  be  more 
of  a  success  than  6uch  undertakings 
generally  are. 

In  speaking  of  the  coming  meet  Mr. 
Powers  said  that  among  the  probable 
starters  in  that  race  would  be  Huret, 
Rivierre,  Stocks  and  Linton. 


Wiile-Awake  Son  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  latest  adaptations  of  the 
tricycle  to  affairs  of  trade  is  in  the  line 
of  the  street  piano.  The  value  of  these 
instruments  as  money  makers  and  for 
popularizing  new  music  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  Out  of  respect  to 
geographical  distances  they  have  sel¬ 
dom  strayed  far  from  metropolitan  cen¬ 
tres.  Therefore,  they  are  sure  to  be  a 
revelation  in  backwood  districts.  An 
Italian  with  advanced  ideas  has  be¬ 
come  impressed  with  this  fact,  and  has 
given  an  order  to  a  piano  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  in  New  York  for  a  tricycle 
street  piano.  He  intends  to  stick  to  the 
unwQrked  country  districts,  traveling 
from  village  to  village  and  from  town 
to  town. 


THE  COMING  CARRIAGE. 


What  tlie  Probabilities  of  tbe  Fu¬ 
ture  are  for  the  Bicycle. 

Judging  from  the  wonderful  experience 
of  the  past  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  the  bicycle.  There 
are  many  people  who  assert  that  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  bicycle  will  not  last  more  than 
a  few  years  longer,  and  that  it  will  be 
superseded  by  a  machine,  the  motive 
power  of  which  will  be  independent  of 
the  muscles  of  the  human  animal.  The 
latest  thing  in  the  direction  of  the  do¬ 
ing  away  with  the  bicycle  pure  and 
simple  is  the  work  of  a  Brooklyn  man 
who  claims  that  he  can  build  a  practical 
horseless  carriage  that  will  be  handled 
with  ease  while  being  as  light  as  a 
Victoria  and  as  fast  as  an  express  train, 
providing  that  such  a  rate  of  speed  is 
required.  According  to  the  New  York 
Journal  one  of  these  machines  in  now  in 
a  carriage  shop  in  Brooklyn.  After  years 
of  patient  labor  the  inventors  have 
turned  out  a  vehicle  cheap  enough  to  be 
made  of  general  use,  and  thereby  revolu¬ 
tionize  street  traffic. 

The  carriage  looks  exactly  like  any 
ordinary  horse  carriage,  the  electric  stor¬ 
age  battery  being  completely  hidden.  By 
merely  turning  a  handle  bar,  the  car¬ 
riage  can  be  turned  in  any  direction,  and 
the  speed  regulated.  The  great  fault 
of  the  old  horseless  carriage  was  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  turning,  but  m  this  instance 
this  has  been  successfully  overcome. 

Most  horseless  carriages  are  run  by 
petroleum  or  gasolene.  These  motive 
powers  gave  the  passengers  the  feeling 
of  being  on  an  engine,  and  when  not 
noisy  there  is  invariably  more  or  less 
of  a  disagreeable  odor.  But  in  the 
Brooklyn  invention  electric  power  will 
do  away  with  at  least  the  odors. 

Then  again,  a  higher  rate  of  speed  is 
attained— the  limit  being  tbiry-five  miles 
an  hour.  There  is  little  danger  of  run¬ 
ning  out  of  electricity,  for,  by  simply 
attaching  a  drop  wire  to  a  neighboring 
telegraph  or  telephone  line,  the  storage 
battery  can  be  recharged;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  any  electricity  had 
been  borrowed.  Another  method  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  storage  battery  is  by  an  in¬ 
genious  contrivance  which  restores  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  battery  from  the  motors 
whenever  the  carriage  is  going  down 
hill. 

An  invention  in  itself  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  lock  on  the  motor  lever.  It  is  an 
ordinary  lock,  so  far  as  working  it  goes, 
but  when  locked  it  is  impossible  to  move 
the  carriage  by  electricity.  The  owner 
can  safely  leave  the  carriage  alone  in 
the  street  while  basking  in  the  smiles 
of  his  lady  friends,  and  feel  no  anxiety 
about  losing  it.  Of  all  its  advantages 
over  the  old  cariage,  what  will  most 
recommend  it  to  the  public  is  its  ex¬ 
treme  cheapness.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  present  prices  range  from  $3000 
to  $10,000,  $500  is  remarkably  cheap. 
The  mechanism  is  light,  inexpensive  and 
very  simple.  The  wheels  are  pneumatic- 
tired,  and  the  springs  of  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  invention.  The  carriage  will 
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have  the  easy  rolling  motion  of  a  palace 
car. 

The  carriage  makers  do  not  intend  to 
confine  their  manufacturing  to  stylish 
turnouts,  but  will  use  the  same  patent 
for  the  propidsion  of  fire  engines,  brew¬ 
ery  wagons,  stages  and  other  heavy  ve¬ 
hicles.  The  firm  claim  their  invention 
to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  one  which 
the  London  Omnibus  Company  has 
adopted,  and  by  which  950  omnibuses 
will  soon  be  operated. 

The  popular  conception  of  a  horseless 
carriage  is  at  present  the  familiar  ar¬ 
ticle  pushed  by  nurse  girls  in  the  parks. 
Many  people  have  heard  of  the  real 
horseless  carriages,  but  few  have  seen 
them.  They  are  in  the  same  category 
in  the  public  estimation  as  the  bicycle 
was  in  the  early  seventies.  But  once 
fin  de  siecle  society  takes  it  up,  the  bi¬ 
cycle  will  have  to  step  out  and  the  horse¬ 
less  carriage  will  be  “king,”  and  as 
popular  as  the  bicycle  is  at  present. 


In  Jersey  City  the  police  have  orders 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  all  bicyclists 
using  gongs  on  their  wheels,  and  when 
the  gongs  are  rung  to  make  arrests. 
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A  Horrible  Tale;  or,  The  Man  Who 
Did. 

His  name  was  Smythe — William 
Smythe.  He  was  a  bicyclist,  and  he  had 
been  crossed  in  love — both  of  which 
things  happen  to  the  majority  of  young 
fellows. 

Never  mind  what  the  girl’s  name  was. 
That  isn’t  necessary  for  the  story.  She 
had  an  adamantine  heart,  as  far  as 
Smythe  was  concerned,  and  she  jilted 
him.  He  became  moody,  taciturn  and 
morose;  lost  several  pounds  weight  and 
took  to  drink.  From  this  point  the  girl 
withers  out  of  the  tale;  so  does  Smythe 
eventually,  as  you  shall  hear. 

William  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
his  friends  began  to  mutter  that  there 
was  insanity  in  the  family,  and  avoided, 
him.  Unluckily  he  had  an  income  of 
his  own,  and  he  kept  on  lowering  a  lot 
of  whisky.  If  he  had  been  obliged  to 
work  for  his  living,  he  wouldn’t  have 
come  to  a  dreadful  end.  Let  us  not  an¬ 
ticipate,  however. 

One  day  I  met  Smythe,  who  looked  so 
terribly  out  of  sorts  that  I  pitied  him 
profoundly,  and  knowing  how  fond  he 
used  to  be  of  cycling,  proposed  we  should 
go  for  a  tour ;  and  after  some  persuasion 
he  agreed.  So,  accordingly,  one  morn¬ 
ing  we  set  out  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
in  due  course  landed  at  that  pastoral  re¬ 
treat,  making  our  headquarters  at  San- 
down.  For  some  days  all  went  well, 
though  William  still  imbibed  more  strong 
water  than  was  good  for  him.  We  had 
lots  of  rides  and  walks,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  I  took  him  up  a  high  hill  called 
Bembridge  Down,  where  there  is  a  big 
white  granite  obelisk  and  a  magnificent 
penorama  of  sea  and  land. 

He  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  and  from  the  obelisk  we  walked 
nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  cliffs,  which 
are  here  of  tremendous  height,  and  over¬ 
hang  the  black  rocks  gnd  tumbling 
breakers  three  hundred  feet  below.  For 
some  minutes  Smythe  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  dizzy  height,  over  which  the  wind 
was  blowing  with  a  salty  freshness  pe¬ 
culiarly  bracing,  when  he  suddenly 
turned  and  said  to  me,  with  a  queer 
look  in  his  sombre  eyes:  “I  say,  old  man, 
wouldn’t  that  make  a  fine  record  track? 
There’d  be  no  mistake  about  the  finish!” 
And  he  laughed  a  laugh  that  was  not 
pleasant  to  hear. 

“What  a  grim  idea,  Will,”  I  answered, 
“whatever  put  such  a  strange  notion  into 
your  head?”  He  only  laughed  again, 
and  we  soon  after  walked  away,  Smythe 
recovering  his  spirits  wonderfully,  and 
chattering  and  conversing  gaily  as  we 
wended  our  way  back  to  Sandown.  For 
two  days  he  was  only  occasionally  trou¬ 
bled  with  fits  of  moodiness,  and  I  began 
to  have  hopes  that  his  visit  to  the  island 
would  bring  him  back  once  more  to  his 
old  original  and  lovable  self. 

One  night  we  had  been  to  a  friend’s 
house,  where  Smythe  was  in  extraordin¬ 
arily  good  humor,  and  he  laughed  and 
sang  away  as  blithely  as  he  was  wont 
to  do,  though  it  seemed,  to  me  that  his 
hilarity  was  a  trifle  forced;  but  we  went 
home  together  in  high  spirits  beneath 


the  silvery  gleam  of  the  moon,  and  as  we 
wandered  along  the  shore  I  noticed  that 
the  tall  cliffs  of  Bembridge  Down  glim¬ 
mered  white  and  ghostly,  and  I  pointed 
out  to  my  companion  how  beautiful  the 
bay  and  land  looked  in  the  moonshine, 
but  he  appeared  to  have  suddenly  lost 
his  high  spirits,  and  become  taciturn.  So 
we  turned  in,  and  I  suppose  I  must  have 
been  asleep  an  hour  when  an  indefinable 
feeling  of  uneasiness  woke  me,  and  I  sat 
up  in  bed  and  listened.  No  sound  but 
the  moan  and  sough  of  the  tide  on  the 
shore,  and  the  strange  wail  of  the  rising 
wind  as  it  swept  in  over  the  sea. 

I  rose  and  pulled  the  blind  aside,  and 
noticed  that  big  clouds  were  gathering 
over  the  sea,  and  there  was  every  sign 
of  a  coming  storm.  I  was  just  about  to 
get  into  bed  again  when  I  heard  the 
clank  of  a  machine,  and  was  startled 
when  I  saw  Smythe  emerge  from  the 
house  with  his  bicycle.  I  quietly  opened 
the  window,  and  said  to  him: 

“What’s  up,  Will?  Where  are  you  off 
to  at  this  time  of  night?” 

Fie  started  violently,  looked  up,  and 
said  in  a  voice  I  could  hardly  hear: 

“Can’t  sleep.  Goirg  for  a  ride!” 

And  muttering  something  else,  he 
jumped  on  the  machine  and  went  flying 
off  down  the  street.  Hesitating  for  a 
single  moment,  I  got  into  my  clothes  as 
fast  as  possible,  slid  on  my  shoes  in  the 
hall,  and  thankful  to’  find  my  machine  all 
right,  I  took  the  same  road  as  my  friend, 
and  pedaled  away  as  hard  as  I  could. 
The  little  town  was  strangely  quiet  as  I 
rattled  through,  and  half  a  mile  on  the 
road  I  met  a  coastguard,  who  hailed  me 
as  I  was  going  by. 

“What’s  up?”  he  shouted,  as.  I  dis¬ 
mounted.  “You’re  the  second  cyclist  to 
go  tearing  by  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Have  you  got  a  moonlight  road  race  on?” 

I  didn’t  feel  much  in  the  humor  for 
jocularity,  but  hastily  asked  which  way 
tiie  other  rider  had  taken. 

“►Straight  for  Bembridge!”  he  yelled, 
as  he  pointed  down  the  road,  and  I  was 
off  as  hard  as  I  could  go.  For  Sinythe’s 
queer  expression  on  those  downs  on  that 
sunshiny  afternoon  three  days  before, 
his  surreptitious  sliding  out  of  the  house, 
his  strange  fits  of  moroseness!,  and  the 
suspicions  entertained  by  his  friends  as 
to  suicidal  mania  in  the  family,  all 
flashed  across  my  mind,  and  1  pushed  on 
as  hard  as  possible,  with  my  heart 
beating  violently,  and  the  perspiration 
gathering  in  beads  upon  my  forehead. 

Bembridge  is  nearly  two  miles  long, 
and  looms  like  a  huge  whale  over  the 
low-lying  meadows  on  either  side,  and 
rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  where 
ever  below  the  waves  churn  and  toss 
and  roar  in  a  seething  cauldron  among 
the  rocks  and  along  a  ledge  ihat  runs 
far  out  to  sea,  slopes  upward  till  the 
obelisk  is  reached,  and  then  gradually 
falls  to  the  high  road  between  Brading 
and  Sandown.  I  hoped  to  catch  him  up 
the  rise,  for  I  was  a  better  rider  than 
he;  so  through  the  quiet  little  hamlet 
of  Yaverland  and  out  into  the  broad 
road  beyond  I  pushed  that  machine  with 
all  the  power  I  could  command. 


Just  where  the  green  mound  of  the 
hill  met  the  road  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Smythe,  and  saw  him  walking  his  ma¬ 
chine  up  the  slope,  but  though  I  shouted 
frantically,  he  could  not  hear,  for  the 
wind  was  blowing  in  from  the  sea,  and 
he  was  going  straight  for  the  cliffs.  The 
down  was  too  steep  to  ride,  so  I  ran 
and  walked  till  I  was  breathless  and 
well  night  exhausted,  now  and  again 
catching  sight  of  the  silent  figure  in 
front.  Once  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill  riding  was  possible  though  the 
sward  was  rough  and  bumpy,  and  on 
the  Sandown  side  there  were  two  or 
three  marl  pit  precipices,  where  a  tumble 
meant  sudden  death.  By  the  time  I 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
Smythe  must  have  got  a  big  start  of 
me,  for  he  was  nowhere  in  sight,  and  I 
went  on  as  hard  as  I  could,  hoping  the 
meadow  gates  on  the  apex  of  the  hill 
would  delay  him. 


Past  the  huge  fortification  called 
Bembridge  Fort,  which  frowns  over  Spit- 
head  on  one  side  and  Sandown  Bay  on 
the  other,  and  out  on  the  smooth  glacis 
which  surrounds  it,  I  pedaled  fast,  and 
now  my  hopes  of  reaching  Will  rose 
high,  for  I  caught  sight  of  him  a  few 
hundred  yards  ahead,  and  once  more 
shouted  as  loudly  as  possible.  I  could 
not  see  if  he  looked  around,  but  the 
first  meadow  gate  was  wide  open,  and 
as  this  was  comparatively  level  ground 
the  pace  was  warm,  and  I  could  not 
push  another  ounce.  One  more  gate— 
ah,  it  is  open — and  now  he  is  on  the 
broad  open  down,  close  to  the  monument 
and  then  that  half-mile  slope  to  the  sea! 


hfty  yards  in  front,  and  then 
I  believe  for  the  first  time  he 
eaught  sight  of  me  and  with  a  wild 
yell  that  seemed  to  curdle  the  blood  in 
my  veins  with  the  very  horror  of  such  a 
situation,  he  pointed  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs,  bent  low  over  the  handle  bars  and 
bounded  towards  the  precipice  down  the 
slope.  The  sight  was  an  awful  one;  and 
as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  Just  then  the  moon  looked  out  from 
behind  a  big  black  cloud  and  flooded  the 
world  with  light,  and  shone  on  that  flying 
figure  pedaling  as  hard  as  he  could  to  his 
own  destruction.  Too  late  for  me  to  do 
anything  now;  and,  fearing  to  follow  in 
the  madman’s  wake  I  hurriedly  jumped 
from  my  machine,  only  to  see  him  shoot 
sheer  out  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to 
hear  a  wild  shriek  as  he  and  the  bicycle 
went  spinning  through  space,  and  then 
to  sit  dazed  and  horrified  on  the  sward 
above  my  companion’s  wild  and  turbu¬ 
lent  grave,  and  to  hear  the  reverberations 
of  that  awful  shriek  which  rang 
through  my  brain  for  many  a  day,  and 
was  a  horror  unto  me  for  many  a  night. 

How  F  got  back  to  Sandown  and  gave 
information  I  never  knew.  At  daybreak 
a  party  went  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and 
found  a  bent  and  twisted  bicycle  among 
the  rocks  when  the  tide  went  down,  but 
the  body  of  Smythe  was  never  more 
seen  and  has  not  been  heard  of  to  this 
day.— Bicycling  News. 
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The  Misfortunes  of  Moggies. 

Poor  old  Moggies!  I  really  do  not 
think  that  there  is  another  man  upon  this 
earth  who  has  experienced  such  dogged 
ill-luck,  in  the  whole  of  his  cycling 
career,  as  has  my  friend  Moggies. 

Moggies  and  I  are  old  friends;  we 
played  together;  fought  and  became 
reconciled  time  after  time;  went  to 
school  together,  and  have  lived  near  each 
other  ever  since. 

It  would  be  about  twenty  years  ago 
since  Moggies  entered  upon  his  cycling 
career,  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  four 
months.  Some  kindly  relative  presented 
him  with  a  horse  tricycle.  In  less  than 
a  week  all  the  juveniles  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  took  a  deep  interest  in  Moggies 
— and  his  present. 

If  he  had  only  allowed  one  to  ride  at 
a  time,  ail  might  have  been  well,  but 
when  four  chubby  vouths  tried,  it  was 
found  wanting — it  collapsed,  and  Mog¬ 
gies  felt  it  for  some  time  to  come,  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

When  we  were  returning  from  school 
one  day.  Moggies  told  me  confidentially 
that  he  had  been  saving  up  his  pocket- 
money,  and  had  bought  a  bicycle  for 
the  tremendously  large  amount  of 
six-and-sixpence !  An  old  ironmonger 
in  the  village  had  been  hiring  out,  from 
time  immemorial,  velocipedes  at  six¬ 
pence  an  hour,  and  wThen  almost  useless 
would  sell  out  at  a  great  sacrifice,  Tfley 
were  composed  of  wood  and  iron,  rather 
fancifully  colored  (once  upon  a  timej 
in  green,  yellow  and  red;  a  huge  spring 
projected  in  front,  and  a  very  unreliable 
brake  was  connected  by  string  from  the 
handle  bar  to  the  rear  wheel.  Another 
feature  in  connection  with  these  delight¬ 
ful  machines  was  that  they  could  not  Oe 
steered.  Such  is  a  rough  description  of 
Moggies’  purchase.  It  went  fairly  well 
at  first,  when  Moggies  kept  to  the  level, 
but  his  first  attempt  to  ride  down  a  bill 
proved  disastrous;  he  naturally  failed 
to  negotiate  a  bend,  and  disappeared 
over  a  wall,  to  the  no  small  consterna¬ 
tion  of  a  fioek  of  sheep  in  the  adjoining 
field.  A  journeyman  tinker  picked  up 
the  best  bits  of  iron  that  were  scattered 
about  the  road. 

When  Moggies  drew  his  first  salary 
he  looked  out  for  a  second-hand  bicycle 
— something  that  he  could  rely  upon. 
The  following  advertisunent  in  a  cycling 
paper  caught  his  eye  and  seems  the 
very  thing  he  wanted:  “Bargain — Fifty- 
inch  No.  1  (ximcraek,  nearly  new,  balls 
to  front  wheel,  adjustable  cones  to 
back,  approved  Stanley  head,  trailing 
brake,  non-slipping  saddle,  tires  and 
treadles  beautifully  burnished,  periect 
condition;  owner  getting  higher;  great 
sacrifice;  £b;  lamp  and  M.  I.  F.  bag 
extra.  No  offers.” 

Moggies  secured  the  lot  for  the  money 
stated.  I  got  up  at  6  A.  M.  for  a  whole 
week  to  render  him  assistance  during 
his  novitiate. 

He  went  through  all  the  various  antics 
generally  indulged  in. 

He  lurched  onto  a  lamppost  anu 
stuck  to  it,  suffered  innmerable  head¬ 
ers  and  always  came  up  smiling,  invar¬ 
iably  got  nervous  when  I  let  him  ride 
alone  and  forgetting  to  turn  his  wheel 
the  way  he  was  falling,  came  down 
with  a  crash.  It  wasn’t  such  a  bad 


“jigger”  when  he  got  to  know  it.  The 
bearings  to  the  front  wheel  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  the  ball  variety;  they 
required  frequent  attention. 

In  time  Moggies  got  to  know  just 
when  they  would  need  adjustment,  and 
although  sometimes  they  gave  out  pre¬ 
maturely,  at  other  times  they  surprised 
him  by  keeping  regular  for  quite  a  long 
time. 

Moggies  thought  that  he  was  now 
competent  to  venture  upon  a  ten-mile 
ride,  and  that  ride  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  the  very  next  Saturday. 

The  whole  of  that  week  he  burnished 
the  poor  old  cycle,  oiled  it  thoroughly 
every  evening,  and  readjusted  the  nuts, 
etc.,  at  the  same  frequent  intervals.  He 
also  attempted  to  secure  his  lamp 
(named  “The  Keliable,”  by  the  way) 
which  exhibited  a  playful  tendency  to 
wander  round  the  wheel  during  a  ride. 
Everything  on  this  ten-mile  journey  was 
satisfactory  except  the  backbone — a 
hidden  flaw  therein  revealing  itself — and 
Moggies  was  conveyed  home  on  a  hand¬ 
cart. 

Moggies  got  a  solid  safety  and  went 
in  largely  for  touring.  I  was  never  sur¬ 
prised  at  coming  across  him  after  one 
of  these  excursions  bandaged  and  limp¬ 
ing.  It  became  so  usual  that  it  excited 
little,  if  any,  comment. 

Nobody  could  boast  of  so  many  punc¬ 
tures  as  Moggies,  when  the  pneumatic 
tire  came  along — a  burst  was  a  frequent 
incident  on  his  many  outings.  If  any¬ 
one  had  a  machine  which  never  went 
wrong  it  was  only  necessary  to  let 
Moggies  try  it,  and — well,  the  record 
was  broken.  I  could  tell  you  a  large 

number  of  - .  Excuse  me  now, 

I  have  just  had  a  note  from  Mrs.  Mog¬ 
gies  to  say  that  M.  is  laid  up  through 
an  accident  while  experimenting  with 
a  motorcar.— Cycling. 


A  Tongh  Time. 


3— “Now,  why  couldn’t  you  hold  me 
like  that  before.” 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CYCLE  SHOW. 


Promise  of  a  Great  Exhibition  at 
tbe  Grand  Central  Palace. 

The  national  cycle  exhibition  that  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
of  Industry,  New  York  city,  February 
6  to  13,  1897,  promises  to  eclipse  any 
bicycle  show  ever  held  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  exhibition  held  this  year  was 
the  high  water  mark  to  which  a  cycle 
exhibition  could  reach.  It  is  now  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  national  exhibition  of 
1897  will  be  as  far  superior  to  that  of 
1S9G  as  that  exhibition  was  to  its  pre¬ 
decessors. 

When  the  National  Cycle  Board  of 
Trade  issued  its  diagram  of  spaces  for 
1897  451  spaces  were  provided,  but, 
owing  to  the  wonderful  demand  for 
spaces,  it  was  found  necessary  six  weeks 
ago  to  provide  an  additional  100  spaces, 
which  were  taken  by  intending  exhibi¬ 
tors  as  rapidly  as  the  spaces  originally 
provided.  This  grand  total  of  560  is, 
however,  totally  inadequate,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  It.  L.  Coleman,  of  the  Cycle  Board 
of  Trade,  has  been  in  daily  receipt  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  space,  wherein  applicants 
stated  they  were  willing  to  take  any 
size  or  sort  of  space,  provided  they  could 
exhibit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cycle  Board  of  Trade. 

President  Coleman  is  particularly 
gratified  at  the  tone  of  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived.  Whilst  the  National  Board  com¬ 
prises  every  manufacturer  of  cycles, 
bells,  lamps,  saddles  or  other  accessories 
of  national  repute,  there  are  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  agents  and  dealers  who  wish 
to  exhibit,  and  who  it  was  feared  would 
have  to  be  excluded  from  the  forthcoming 
exhibition.  Manufacturers  aud  dealers 
alike  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
national  exhibition  should  be  given  by 
the  trade  for  the  trade,  and  one  and  all 
seem  animated  by  the  same  idea  that 
they  will  not  lend  their  assistance  to 
any  show  promoted  by  outside  interests. 

Ever  since  President  Coleman  assumed 
the  reins  of  office  it  has  been  his  con¬ 
stant  endeavor  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  National  Board  and  satisfy  all  alike, 
whether  large  manufacturer  or  small 
dealer.  He  yesterday  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  of  Industry,  whereby  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  leased  the  fourth  floor  in 
that  building,  which  will  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  200  spaces.  Any  concern  desirous 
of  securing  space  should  immediately 
notify  the  National  Cycle  Board  of 
Trade  of  how  much  space  they  wish  to 
secure,  and  every  endeavor  will  be  made 
to  satisfactorily  locate  all  comers. 

The  sentiment  of  the  trade,  that  the 
national  shows  shall  be  handled  on  their 
behalf  by  the  National  Board,  is  not  only 
apparent  in  New  York,  but  in  Chicago, 
where  it  has  also  been  found  necessary 
to  put  in  over  100  additional  spaces. 

The  gradual  welding  together  of  cy¬ 
cling  interests  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  support  tendered  President  Coleman 
in  the  matter  of  the  National  Cycle  Ex¬ 
hibitions;  also  by  the  organization 


throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  of  local  cycle  boards  of 
trade.  It  is  an  assured  fact  that  hence¬ 
forth  cycle  exhibitions,  whether  national 
or  local,  will  be  controlled  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board,  or  duly  appointed  local 
cycle  boards  of  trade. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the 
national  exhibitions  of  1897  a  success, 
not  only  to  the  trade,  but  appeal  also 
to  the  cycle  public  at  large.  The  models 
for  1S97  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  of  In¬ 
dustry  next  February,  and  many  novel 
and  interesting  exhibits,  all  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  cycle  industry,  will  form 
a  part  of  the  exhibition. 


Cycle  Paths. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fairmount  Park 
Committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  this  week,  the  sum  of  $10,000 
was  recommended  to  be  voted  to  the 
Park  Commissioners  to  start  the  work 
of  making  cycle  paths  in  Fairmount 
Park,  the  great  pleasure  ground  of  the 
“Quaker  City.’  The  building  of  cycle 
paths  is  receiving  attention  all  over  the 
country  and  one  of  the  largest  proposed 
operations  in  this  line  is  a  path  from 
Rochester  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  estimated  expense  would  be  about 
$250  a  mile,  or  about  $18,000. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Star  advocates  a  cycle  path  from  the 
National  Capital  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

His  suggestion  is  that  a  cycle  path 
from  Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
would  be  especially  desirable,  as  in  that 
event  wheelmen  and  wheelwomen  can 
take  a  ride  to  salt  water,  the  distance 
being,  he  asserts,  only  twenty-five  miles. 
He  suggests  a  half-way  house  and  a 
good  house  and  bath  rooms  at  the  bay 
end.  An  assessment  of  $1  from  each 
bicycle  rider  in  the  city  would  net  a 
handsome  sum,  amply  sufficient  to  pay 
for  building  the  path,  and  an  annual  con¬ 
tribution  would,  he  thinks,  keep  things 
in  good  order  all  the  time. 


Bicycle  Lawn  Mower. 

The  idea  of  a  bicycle  lawn  mower  was 
long  ago  put  into  practice  by  a  New 
York  Stite  man,  who  found  that  it 
worked  very  well  on  level  ground,  but 
that  it  was  apt  to  overturn  its  rider 
when  operated  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It 
has  since  been  improved  upon,  and  is 
now  capable  of  cutting  grass  on  any 
slope  that  will  bold  an  ordinary  safety 
bicycle  when  pedaled  sidewise  to  the 
hill.  The  rider,  of  course,  sits  upright 
under  all  circumstances,  the  mower 
alone  adjusting  itself  to  the  slope.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  affair  is  a  unicycle,  with  a 
mowing  apparatus  attached  in  front. 
It  might  be  classed  as  a  tricycle,  but 
the  wheels  of  the  mower  would  have  to 
complete  the  assumption. 

Bicycle  insurance  against  thievery  has 
not  been  a  paying  investment  up  to 
date  for  the  insurer,  and  in  many  cases 
not  for  the  insured.  Several  concerns 
have  found  the  loss  too'  great,  and  have 
deserted  the  field,  which  admits  of  much 
opportunity  for  fraud. 


LEGAL  DECISION. 


Important  Ruling  by  tbe  Appellate 
Court  of  New  York. 

Another  victory  has  been  won  in  the 
courts  by  the  wheelmen.  A  recent 
opinion  handed  down  from  the  Appel¬ 
late  Court  in  New  York  places  the  bi¬ 
cyclist  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  other  vehicles. 
In  this  case  a  wheelman  was  riding  on 
the  track  of  a  cable  car,  and  a  car 
came  noiselessly  upon  him  from  be¬ 
hind,  throwing  him  to  the  ground  and 
inflicting  severe  injuries.  He  sued  for 
damages  and  the  lower  Court  found  him 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  keep  a  lookout  in  the 
rear. 

In  the  Appellate  Court  this  finding 
was  set  aside,  because  it  was  held  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  driver  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  vehicle  to  look  ahead  in  the 
direction  of  his  movements,  at  the  same 
time  taking  ordinary  precautions  to 
avoid  collisions  from  the  side.  To 
ask  him  to  also  keep  a  watch  upon  the 
rear  is  asking  too  much,  as  it  must 
take  his  attention  from  his  path.  The 
fact  that  he  was  riding  on  the  car 
track,  a  place  of  danger,  was  not  con¬ 
tributory  negligence,  because  that  is  a 
part  of  the  common  highway.  He  was 
entitled  to  a  warning  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  protection  from  the  grip- 
man  in  charge  of  the  car,  and  upon 
this  holding  the  finding  of  the  Court 
below  was  reversed.  This  decision 
gives  the  bicycle  equal  rights  with  the 
carriage,  and  if  a  rider  is  run  down 
and  suffers  damage  to  property  or 
person  at  the  hands  of  some  person 
who  wilfully  or  otherwise  is  at  fault, 
he  is  entitled  to  damages. 


New  Handle-Bar. 

A  new  adjustable  handle-bar  is  being 
marketed  by  the  Kelly  Handle-Bar  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  bar  is 
divided  and  pivoted  at  the  middle.  The 
joint  is  effective  and  is  made  with  ser 
rated  surfaces  on  the  three  parts,  which 
are  held  together  by  a  thumbscrew, 
which  may  be  tightened  by  means  of  a 
small  key  plate,  or  a  coin  the  size  of 
a  half-dollar.  Tile  half  bars  may  be  re¬ 
versed,  thereby  converting  the  bar  from 
a  dropped  to  a  raised  form;  may  be 
dropped  very  low  and  near  together  for 
convenience  in  storing  and  shipping,  or 
thrown  on  one  side  so  that  the  bicycle 
will  stand  firmly  against  a  wall. 


Pointers. 

Dr.  Parkliurst,  the  famous  reformer, 
of  New  York  city,  is  a  cyclist,  and  has 
joined  the  L.  A.  W. 

One  of  the  checking  stands  at  Coney 
Island  reoived  $3500  from  July  1  to  the 
end  of  the  season  for  the  checking  of 
wheels.  Added  to  this  was  a  repair  busi¬ 
ness  which  cleared  $5000.  There  were 
256  such  establishments  there. 

An  Ehglish  visitor  who  has  been  rid¬ 
ing  about  New  York  recently  says  the 
cyclers  seen  in  the  streets  there  ride 
better  than  those  generally  observed  in 
England.  Their  gait  isi  faster,  and  they 
sit  more  gracefully. 


A  Cycle  Tryst. 

Cynthia,  each  sunny  day, 

On  her  cycle  speeds  away, 
Laughing  cheerily,  to  stray 
Up  the  valley’s  winding  way, 
Merry,  careless,  bright  and  gay, 
Blithe  as  sylvan  sprite  at  play, 
Idle  nymph,  or  woodland  fay, 

As  fair,  as  sweet  as  budding  May! 

Bides  she  by  the  grand  old  tree 
In  the  forest’s  secrecy, 

Content  alone  awhile  to  be. 
Yonder,  soon,  an  eye  shall  see 
Coming  nigh,  a  wheelman  free, 
Laughing,  singing  tenderly 
Bros’  song  of  sympathy— 

Should  he  pause,  if  you  were  he? 


’97  Prices. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Rambler  bicycles  would  be 
listed  and  sold  in  1897  at  $80,  which  an¬ 
nouncement  was  heralded  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  upon  the  same  day, 
has  brought  to  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery 
Manufacturing  Company  stacks  of  let¬ 
ters  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  those  from  Rambler  agents 
and  enthusiasts  are  congratulatory;  while 
those  from  competitors  are  the  reverse. 
Interviews  with  competitive  manufac¬ 
turers,  which  appear  in  some  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  seem  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  most  manufacturers  would  put  out 
what  they  call  second  grade  machines, 
which  would  sell  for  $75.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Rambler  people  do  not 
believe  that  two  grades  of  bicycles  should 
be  put  out  from  one  factory.  Their 
works  turn  out  high-grade  wheels  only, 
and  in  ’97  will  turn  out  the  best  and 


most  stylish  line  of  Ramblers  ever  made. 
This  company  is  also  closely  allied  with 
the  Shelby  Cycle  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  makers  of  Ideal  bicycles,  which 
are  admitted  to'  be  among  the  highest 
class  medium  grade  wheels  in  the  world. 
This  line  consists  of  20,  24,  26  and  28- 
inch  wheels,  listing  at  $35,  $50  and 
$75,  all  of  which  are  regularly  fitted 
with  G.  &  J.  tires,  except  the  20-inch. 
Strong  hints  have  been  thrown  out,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  grade  of  Ramblers 
would  be  reduced  in  1897.  If,  as  is  a 
fact,  the  Rambler  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  strictly  high-grade  wheel,  and 
the  1897  line  is  better  than  any  previous 
year’s  product,  an  examination  of  the 
’97  goods  will  certainly  prove  the  best 
reply  to  these  inuendos. 


Century  Road  dob. 

The  following  road  records  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Century  Road  Club  of 
America : 

Club  century  survivors  record,  Century 
Wheelmen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  194  survi¬ 
vors,  June  13,  1S96.  Ajnerican  record. 

A.  E.  Smith,  161  miles,  12  hours,  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1S96.  Illinois  State  and  Amer¬ 
ican  record. 

A.  E.  Smith,  200  miles,  14  hours  43 
minutes,  August  29,  1896.  Illinois  State 
record. 

A.  E.  Smith,  Chicago  to  Milwaukee, 
5  hours,  October  9,  1896.  Course  record. 

Pointers. 

Bicycles  go  as  free  baggage  in  New 
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York  and  Rhode  Island,  but  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  State  of  Connecticut  they  are 
charged  as  freight. 

G.  Frank  ICircker  is  the  new  Chief 
Consul  of  the  New  Jersey  Division,  L. 
A.  W.,  Ex-Chief  Consul  Robert  Gentle 
having  refused  to  stand  for  another 
term.  Mr.  Gentle’s  conduct  of  affairs 
during  several  terms  as  chief  consul  was 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  division  pros¬ 
pered  and  gained  in  strength  and  num¬ 
bers.  He  retires  with  an  excellent  rec¬ 
ord. 


A  Great  Offer 


Nearly  all  our  readers  desire  good  litera¬ 
ture,  and  as  we  are  desirous  ol  as  large 
a  clientage  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  desire  to  serve  our  patrons  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  make  the  following 
proposition 

We  will  furnish  for  one  year 

American  Cycling,  .  .  .  $i.oo 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  .  .  .  $4.00 

for  the  extraordinary  low  figure  of 

$3 

Address  all  orders  to 

CYCLE  T8JDE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1232  CQanket  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


•  •  •  THE  ONLY  LAMP  •  •  • 

That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out,  or  Go  Out. 


Brightest  Light. 

Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Full  Nickel  Plated, 

Ball  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Smallest  Size, 


Manufactured  by  the 

Wlieel  Llgtit  pifg.  Co.,  PHilada,  Pa. 


Lightest  Weight. 

Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vest  Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  oz. 

Will  not  Leak. 


PRICE  $3.50. 


"Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1807  Catalogue. 


387  Bourse,  Phila  ,  Pa. 


W.  L.  MILLER,  General  Sales  Agent 


Unappreciative, 
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FOR  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head 
at  rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue- 
two  cents  a  word  for  three  issues— three 
cents  a  word  for  six  issues.  Cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— Will  exchange  fine  sub¬ 
urban  property,  2(4  acres,  at  station, 
convenient  to  Philadelphia,  equity  $2000, 
for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96  wheels.  For 
full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


FOR  SALE— 26  inch  Waverly  bicycle;  first- 
class  condition,  $20.  Chas.  N.  Carr,  1501 
Columbia  Avenue,  Phila. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Cigar  Slot  Machines— 
very  oheay.  Apply  to  House  Committee 
or  Janitor,  Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  1402 
Oxford  St., 


RIDE  ALL  WINTER.— Bicycle  Ice  Creep¬ 
ers,  most  novel  and  practical  thing  for 
winter  use.  Thousands  sold  last  season. 
Hundreds  of  agents  wanted 
W.  T.  S.  MORRISON,  Mfr.,  Cornish,  Me. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,'  N.  Y. 


OUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 


Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use  from  the  main  book 
aud  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50c.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundx-ies,  and  is  a  valuable 
ready  reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  ou  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
street,  New  York. 


AN  ENTERPRISING  FIRM  HAVING 
good  established  trade  among  bicycle  deal¬ 
ers  would  like  to  get  sole  agency  of  an  A1 
Sundry.  L.  L.  L.,  418  S.  43d  St. 


WANTED. — A  foreman  for  Machine  Room, 
employing  about  loo  men:  must  be  competent 
a  hustler  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  Must  be 
able  to  take  full  charge  of  this  branch  Apply 
with  reference  to  Uuiversal,  care  American 
Cycling. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  trL  1. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B. — Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  aud  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578.  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


My  sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet" 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  (DANSFIEIiD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Unredeemed  Bicycles 

At  One-thire  Original  Value. 

Columbias,  Victors,  Ramblers,  Wilhelms, 
Stormers  and  other  prominent  makes. 

Honey  Loaned  on  Bicycles  or  Bought  and 
Sold  Outright. 

Manhattan  Loan  &  Storage  Co.  814  Vine  St. 

Trallord  Special  lor  ’96 
W|«.  TWFOHD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  Sts. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


rhese  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 
Cubebs  or  Injections  and/inrw 
CURE  IN  48  HOUaSVMlUl 
the  same  diseases  with¬ 
out  inconvenience. 

So/d  by  all  dru exists. 


HENRY  F  W.  LOTZ, 

....Manufacturer  of.... 

BILLIARD,  POOL  /f  »  I  CJ  C 

and  COHBINATION  |  O 

Dealer  in  Supplies.  Repairing  Neatly  Done, 

Shuffleboards  Made  to  Order, 


1347  Germantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Fallen  Cyclist.— “Confound  this  ma¬ 
chine!  This  is  the  last  time  I  ride  it!” 

_  Small  Boy  (patronizingly). — “If  yer 
give  me  a  nickel,  I’ll  take  de  wheel.” 
— 1 Clips. 


The  following  story  is  told  by  the 
Portland  (Or.)  Telegram: 

“There  goes  one  er  th’  goldarned 
things,  George!” 

The  speaker  was  a  white  bearded  man 
fully  70  years  of  age,  and  from  his 
appearance  evidently  a  farmer.  The 
person  addressed  was  a  younger  man, 
his  high  heeled  boots  and  red  necktie 
also  denoting  the  agriculturist. 

It  was  at  the  Morrison  street  bridge — 
and  just  before  5  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  gray  night  mist  had  not  yet  lifted 
from  the  river,  but  these  two  men  had 
risen  from  their  beds — impelled  by  a 
curiosity  to  see  a  bicycle. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  elder  of  the 
two,  in  response  to  a  question,  “we’re 
out  yere  on  this  bridge  ter  see  a  bi¬ 
cycle — a  critter  neither  of  us  has  ever 
seen  afore.  You  see,  we  live  in  the 
mountains  back  of  Clatskanie,  an’  bi¬ 
cycles  don’t  come  our  way. 

“We  come  up  river  on  th’  G.  W. 
Shaver,  an’,  cornin’  up,  George  says  ter 
me:  ‘Pop,  did  yer  ever  see  a  bicycle?’ 
an’  I  had  to  admit  that  I  hadn’t,  altho’ 
I  understand  th’  pesky  things  are  plenty 
enough*,  judgin’  from  th’  figures  pub¬ 
lished  in  th’  papers,  regardin’  th’  out¬ 
put  of  th’  factories  buildin’  them.  But 
this  is  th’  first  time  I’ve  bin  ter  town 
in  nigh  on  thirteen  years,  an’  fer  th’ 
life  of  me  I  kain’t  recollect  seein’  one 
of  th’  machines  then. 

“So  I  jest  asked  th’  purser  where  th’ 
best  place  to  catch  sight  of  a  bicycle 
early  in  th’  mornin’  was  in  Portland,  an’ 
he  told  me  th’  bridge  here  ahead  of  th’ 
steamer.  Well,  I  was  that  peskered  to 
see  one  that  I  routed  George  out  so  soon 
as  it  was  daylight,  an’  we’ve  been  stand- 
in’  on  this  bridge  ever  since  waitin’  fer  a 
bicycle  man  ter  come  along.”  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  companion,  the  old  man  said: 

“Well,  ef  I  did  rout  yer  out  kinder 
early,  yer’e  th’  most  interested,  George.” 

“You  bet  I  am,”  George  replied,  and 
then  the  younger  man  went  on  to  tell 
what  the  bicycle  had  done  for  the  horse- 
raiser  and  farmer.  He  has  a  band  of 
some  GOO  horses  on  the  range,  and  ninety 
acres  of  oats.  Five  years  ago  these 
horses  would  average  $25  per  head  un¬ 
broken,  and  he  received  00  cents  per  bush¬ 
el  for  the  oats  not  used  in  getting  his 
horses  in  condition  for  market.  To-day 
the  horses  can  hardly  be  given  away,  and 
his  oats  bring  31  cents.  And  this  he 
ascribes  to  the  bicycle. 

And  so  the  two  men  sat,  perched  on 
the  bridge  railing,  watching,  as  the 
morning  grew  on,  the  increased  number 
of  bicyclists  crossing  the  bridge,  and 
pouring  out  their  anathemas  on  that 
“goldarned  thing,”  the  silent  steed. 


American  Tubing. 

The  capacities  of  the  leading  steel  tube 
mills  in  this  country  for  bicycle  work 
are  far  beyond  the  consumption.  It  is 
estimated  that  24,000,000  feet  of  steel 
tube  have  been  used  this  year,  but  there 
are  seven  mills,  and  one  of  them  alone 
can  turn  out  18,000,000  feet;  the  com¬ 
bined  output  of  the  other  six  mills 
amounts  to  64,000,000  feet. 
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$100 

Tl"  0HAMPION 

pLYER 

3Dtb  lj)ou  Ever  IRtbe  onJMvet? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  of  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


Look  H 


WE 

CARRY 


1  ERE! 

IN  STOCK 


EVERYTHING 


YOU  NEED 


to  Build  Repair  * 
BICYCLE. 

, 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.HairiesCo. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


TESTTMOXIALS. 

IStnmph  VRlva  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  u-Genttemen 1  take  great 

Seasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
ive  a  Stormer,  ’96  wheel,  with 
Q.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you*  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  have  had 
K>  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
tave  had.  no  occasion  to.  puinp 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  aay  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  opt  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CUPSHAM. 
Philadelphia,  Joly  5,  ’$6. 

Office  af\the  John  Rhavds.  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
*96: — Triumph  Valve  Company. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:— Gentlemens— 
I  take  great  pleasure  -In  stating 
that  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  you  ap* 
piled  the  Trininpb  valve  to  them 
th^ee  weeks  ago.  Dnrlng  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  ihlles  and  the  tires  are  as 
fnll  of  air  -to-day  as  they  were 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
office  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  -this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  valve;  ht 
least  I  could  pot  say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  oo. 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It,'  for 
f  could  -not  ^hlnk.  of  running  It 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  ftp  the  Urea. 

Peeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a-  good  ''hit,”' for  no  rider 
will  be  *vltbout  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  It  proven 
to  him  that  all  you  claim  la  true. 
I  am,  -  '  Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  'FRANKLTN  RHOADS. 
Triumph .Valve  Company;  Phila¬ 
delphia:— Gentlemen  have  had 

your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I*  have  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  It*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  pralsK  as  I 
da  WM.  R.  Smith, 

Sec*y  Eel  1  pee  Wheelmen. 
EbOadelpfcla.  Jane  4.  *96. 


“  ltwill  Hot  leak 


(flhy  Suffer  Diseomfort  with  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatie  Tire. 


••••WHEN  THE*— 


’97  Trlumpn  Valve 

ia  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  n i  1896.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and.  the  *97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  yon  and  assist 
you.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  yonr  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  lire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  Independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  too  miles 
from  home.  It  is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 


Sent  pro-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

W|g,  for  me  small  sam  of  One  Dollar,  suffer  from.  Leaky  Valves. 
TRIUnPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


-  ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 

DO_YOlLW^NT  CREDIT  REPORTS  ™  JJIK  wKS  Iell 

ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 

Trustworthy  Service  at  louj  priees;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  eaeh  report. 


Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 

commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 


Rooms  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Good  Roads  and  Streets. 

In  one  of  his  famous  speeches  on  good 
roads  and  the  improvement  of  city 
streets  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope,  president 
of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  stated  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  facts: 

“As  a  result  of  elaborate  experiment, 
made  to  ascertain  the  relative  resistance 
or  friction  of  different  pavements,  it  has 
been  established  that,  while  200  pounds 
force  is  required  to  draw  one  ton  over 
an  ordinary  dirt  road,  100  pounds  will 
do  the  same  work  on  macadam,  33 
pounds  on  best  granite  blocks  and  15 
pounds  on  asphalt.  As  a  particular  in¬ 
stance  of  this  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  there  are  12,000  trucks, 
carrying  an  average  load  of  1%  tons,  for 
12  miles  on  each  of  300  days  in  the  year, 
at  an  average  daily  cost  of  $4  for  each 
truck.  The  result  is  about  65,000,000 
tons  transported  one  mile  in  every  year 
at  a  total  cost  of  $14,000,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  over  22  cents  per  ton-mile.  The 
excessive  nature  of  this  charge  is  seen 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  same 
goods  are  now  carried  by  rail  at  6-10  of 
one  cent  per  mile.  On  asphalt  road  pave¬ 
ments  the  same  horses  could  transport  a 
load  three  times  as  heavy  as  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  rough  stone  pavements.  If  a  saving 
in  transportation  is  proportional  to  the 
load  carried,  it  would  amount  to  nearly 
$10,000,000  per  annum.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  least  one-half  of  this  amount 
could  be  saved  by  substituting  smooth 
pavements  for  those  now  in  use  in  New 
York;  and  in  any  city  where  the  pave¬ 
ments  are  on  an  average  poorer  and 
rougher  than  those  in  New  York  it  is 
clear  that  the  proportionate  saving  by 
the  introduction  of  the  best  street  sur¬ 
faces  will  be  even  greater.  Good  roads 
are  comparatively  cheaper  to  maintain 
and  to  use  than  poor  ones.” 


Welcome  News. 

To  supplement  facilities  the  National 
Cycle  Board  of  Trade  have  rented  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Grand  Central  Pa¬ 
lace,  New  York,  giving  200  extra  spaces 
for  the  National  Cycle  Show,  to  be  held 
there  February  6  to  13,  1897.  If  you 
want  space  write  at  once  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  271  Broadway,  New  York  City,  as 
these  spaces,  like  the  others,  will  go  in 
a  very  short  time.  Diagrams  will  be 
sent  on  application. 


How’s  Tills! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Re¬ 
ward  for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  To¬ 
ledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  .1. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and:  be¬ 
lieve  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  and  financially  able  to 
carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their 
fir  mi. 

WEST  &  TRUAX,  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

WADDING,  KINNAN  &  MARVEN, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price 
75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 


KEEPS 

THE  STOMACH  RIGHT 
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FLEER’S  GURU-KOLA 


- - CHEWING  GUM - - 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  107-109  Chestnut  Street,  PHILA. 


H  seat  to  alt  on... 

NOT  A  SADDLE 

A  distinctive  improvement  for  1897.  Adjust  ble  to 
fit  to  an  exactness  the  anatomy  of  any  sized  person. 
No  chafing,  friction,  soreness  or  injury  resulting. 
Comfort,  ease  and  pleasure  attained  by  its  use  It 
should  be  on  every  bicycle  in  service.  Adjustable  to 
any  width,  responds  to  every  revolution  ot  pedal. 

STRONG  BEAUTIFUL  EVERLASTING 


Capacity  1000  per  day.  Special  inducement  to  Factories.  Agents  wanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 

BUTTERFLY  BICYCLE  SEAT  CO., 

129  Hake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Topic  of  tlie  Day. 

Can  Corbett  lick  Fitzsimmons, 

Or  Fitz  do  Corbett  up? 

It’s  ripe  now  for  discussion, 

When  ere  we  dine  or  sup. 

Some  bet  on  who’s  the  winner, 

And  who  the  most  will  stand, 

And  who  will  be  the  champion 
By  trusty  sleight  of  hand. 

But  when  the  match  is  over, 

The  one  who  will  he  glum 

Will  be  the  one  who  did  not  chew 
WHITE’S  FAMOUS  PEPSIN  GUM. 

Wliicli  Travels  Furthest. 

Something  new  is  cropping  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cycling  all  the  time.  The 
latest  is  a  discussion  among  the  crank¬ 
iest  of  bicycle  cranks  as  to  which  wheel 
of  a  bicycle  makes  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  in  going  a  certain 
distance,  or,  in  other  words,  which 
wheel  goes  furthest? 

Many  riders  argue  that  the  rear  wheel 
covers  the  most  ground,  because  the  pro- 
peling  force  is  applied  directly  to'  that 
wheel,  and  slipping  or  iost  motion  allows 
it  more  revolutions  than  are  taken  by 
the  front  wheel.  These  men  adduce  as 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  deduc¬ 
tions  the  fact  that  carefully  registered 
cyclometers  placed  on  both  wheels  show 
a  margin  in  favor  of  the  rear  wheel. 

But  they  overlook  the  fact  that  this 


result  is  due  to  an  entirely  different 
cause,  which  is  that  the  rear  wheel  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  smaller  than  the 
front  wheel,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  weight  of  the  rider  is  carried  on 
it,  and  the  tires  therefore  flattened  out 
and  their  periphery  reduced. 

When  riding,  the  front  wheel  turns  in 
larger  circles  than  the  rear  wheel,  and 
consequently  must  cover  more  ground. 


Babies  Must  Go. 

New  York,  Nov.  24. — A  city  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  carrying  of  children  on 
bicycles  was  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  to-day.  The  penalty  is  a  fine 
of  $10. 


General  Notes. 

French  and  German  army  officers  con¬ 
cur  in  the  belief  that  the  perfected  mil¬ 
itary  bicycle  will  afford  a  means  for  the 
rapid  movement  of  light  artillery. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bicycle  track  at  Manhattan  Beach 
will  be  turned  into  a  general  athletic 
field.  Unlike  many  reported  improve¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  the  management  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  the  Manhattan  Beach  track  is  to 
he  divided  into  sections,  which  will  per¬ 
mit  of  all  forms  .of  athletics. 
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i  White  Shirts 
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f  63  Cents 
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Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 


Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 
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Qompang, 


•  QI^^HaRTFORD 

Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Bel  your  Hooks  In.. 


The  “Quaker  City”  i  */8'  inch  Tubing, 


Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  i%  and  i y8  inch 

$45 

Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

-  -IB  $50 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 

-  $85  &  $IOO 

PENN  SICyCkE  COiVIPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest. 


.1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE, 
Silk,  60  ct».  Thread,  35  cts. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 

fnanufaeturep 

and  Jobber*  in 


Sundries 


[American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  <  M.  &  M.  Burning  Oil, 
[Happy  Thought  Lamp. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINd. 


Choos?  udhaf  you  uJant— 

gun,  rifle,  ammunition,  ro<l,  tackle,  bicycle,  camera, 
canoe,  row-boat,  or  any  other  merchandise  that 
money  can  buy, 

and  secure  if  u)ithoU!  cost 

through  us.  We  will  supply  any  article  you  de¬ 
sire,  free  of  charge,  provided  you  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  your  friends  to  subscribe  to  Ganieland. 
For  instance,  send  us  ten  yearly  subscriptions, 
and  we  will  send  you  any  $5  rod  you  select;  send 
fifty,  and  yon  can  have  a  $25  camera,  or  any  other 
article  or  articles  worth  §25;  and  so  on. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  a  free  sam¬ 
ple  copy  of  GAM  EL  AND.  Subscription  price, 
$1  per  year. 

GAMELAND  PUBLISHING  GO., 

incorporated, 

275  Broadway,  New  York. 


unctudne 


...NIHKH  YOUR  OWfi 

...SAVE  mONEY. 


It  has  no  equal,  never  fails  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  puncture  remedy  on  the 
market. 

FORHULA,  50  CENTS. 

Sample  and  Injector,  50  cts  Extra. 

Every  rider  needs  it. 

Address  CYCLE  COMPOUND  CO., 
Glens  palls,  p.  Y.,  U.  S.  R. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-mark*  and  Copyrights 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT¬ 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years’  experience. 
Highest  references.  Send  us  model,  sketch  or  Photo, 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE. 

N  &  CO  ,  Patent  Solicitors, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Phllada. 

pOR  EXCHANGE  ■  .  . 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2% 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000.00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply  J 

'  P.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


BOCK’S  QUICK  REPAIR  VALVE 


i'xjLlJa.ni  fLiNulNG. 


DR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

It.  BUGKi  fiaasau  St.,  |"L  Y. 


We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  yonr  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  lialf-incli  high,  for  lOe. 
Full  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  Initials,  15c.,  or  tlie  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  lOe.;  also  full  directions 
for  putting-  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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rtle  Neck”  | 

1L 

A 


/eaters 


_  e  the  correct  kind  for  men  and  boys  for  all  sorts  of  out¬ 
door  work  or  sports.  We  have  an  assortment  of  colors  and 
aalities  that  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  store — nor  are 
-he  prices  elsewhere  so  low : 

Boys’  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2  00 

Boys’  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3-25 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2.50 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3-75 

Do  not  hesitate  to  order  by  mail.  If  the  goods  are  not 
what  you  expect,  we  will  promptly  refund  the  money. 

Mention  size  and  color.  At  the  above  prices  the  sale  will 
be  rapid,  so  order  at  once. 


Strawbridge  %  Clothier, 


DRY  Q00D5, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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TO  BICYCLE  RIDERS 


Because  a  Tube  like  this  of  out* 


Ole  make  our  Cube 

— of — 

FIFTY 

CARBON 

STEEL 

Is  just  as  strong  as 


a  Tube  like  this  of 


Weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  our  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


and  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 


NOTE  THE  FULL  IMPORT  OF  the  parallel  lines 

The  comparison  which  the  they  graphically  make  indicates  the  result  of  the  prolonged  investigations  of  the  most  practical  experts  of  the  world 
That  the  tests  in  our  own  laboratory  coroborate  these  results  is  merely  so  much  to  its  credit;  that  the  same  is  true  of  actual  trial  on  the  road 
equally  proves  the  trial  to  have  been  made  in  bicycles  of  correct  design  and  construction.  THE  FACT  REMAINS. 

The  margin  of  safety  is  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  this  tube.  Every  bicycle  manufacturer  should  use  it ;  every  dealer  should  insist  on  havintr 
it;  every  rider  should  demand  it.  Send  for  Catalogue  .  s 


THE  POPE  TUBE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  23.  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents 
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•psfsstyzfing 


IFFERS  from  all  other  single  tube  t<res  in  the  method  ot 
building  up  the  “tread”,  or  travelling  surface  to  prevent 
puncture. 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO., 

129  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


The  outside  is  coated  with  Para  rubber  made  thicker  at  the  tread  where  two 
extra  strips  of  duck  are  introduced,  prepared  with  a  compound  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  puncture,  but  is  in  itself  of  a  very  yielding  and  resilient 
character.  This  construction  is  conceded  to  make  the  most  durable  and  easy 
riding  pneumatic  tire.  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 
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makers  ought  to  get  in  line  as  soon  as 
possible. 

*  *  * 

PROTECT  THE  BABIES. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  gone  on 
record  to  the  extent  of  a  law  against 
the  practice  of  carying  babies  on  the 
front  of  bicycles.  The  ordinance  which 
ha6  just  passed  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
was  introduced  four  months  ago  by  the 
vice  president,  John  P.  Windolph,  who 
is  himself  a  bicycle  rider.  It  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Law  Committee  and  sever¬ 
al  public  hearings  were  given.  Nearly 
all  who  appeared  before  the  committee 
favored  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
They  argued  that  the  carrying  of  chil¬ 
dren  on  bicycles  rendered  them  liable  to 
serious  injury  in  the  event  of  anything 
happening  to  the  machine.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  21  to  2., 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  the  forerunner 
of  many  like  ordinances  in  other  cities. 
*  *  * 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cycling,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwes,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 

Friday,  December  4,  1896. 


THE  AUTOCAR. 


The  article  which  we  print  this  week 
upon  the  advance  made  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  autocars  abroad  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In 
England  the  use  of  the  autocar  or  motor 
carriage  is  advancing  with  a  rapiditj 
that  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  will  be 
the  matter  of  but  a  few  years  until  the 
roads  of  Great  Britain  and  the  roads 
of  continental  Europe  will  see  thou¬ 


sands  of  these  novel  vehicles  in  every- 
iay  use.  The  attention  of  American 
manufacturers  of  carriages  and  bicycles 
is  called  to  this  matter  as  being  one  of 
rital  moment  to  them.  We  are  now  ex¬ 
porting  several  million  dollars  worth  of 
oicycles  to  England  annually.  Last  year, 
with  no  very  great  effort,  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  were  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  this  year,  owing 
to  the  systematic  efforts  now  being  put 
forth  by  our  makers  to  capture  English 
trade,  many  times  that  amount  of  bi¬ 
cycles  will  be  shipped  from  this  coun¬ 
try  If  the  autocar  manufacturing  in- 
lustry  goes  on  developing  at  the  rapid 
rate  now  characteristic  of  it  American 


POTTER  SAYS  “NO.” 

It  would  appear  from  latest  advices 
from  New  York  that  Chief  Consul  Isaac 
B.  Potter,  of  that  State,  will  not  run  for 
the  presidency  of  the  L.  A.  W.  in  1897. 
This  is  a  disappointment  to  a  great 
many  L.  A.  W.  members,  who  hoped 
to  see  the  great  worker  for  good  roads 
holding  the  reins  of  the  national  cycling 
organization  of  this  country. 

*  *  * 

GOOD  ROADS  WORK. 

New  York  is  still  active  in  the  line  of 
road  improvement.  A  bill  is  Doing  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
which  will  provide  for  a  State  and  coun¬ 
ty  tax  for  the  building  of  new  roadways. 
A  tour  has  been  made  in  the  farming 
districts  of  this  State  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Government,  and  it  nas  been 
found  that  the  farmers  all  over  the 
State  realize  the  importance  of  .  better 
roads  and  are  willing  to  do  their  share 
toward  obtaining  them. 

There  is  a  tendency  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  among  the  farming  and  agricultural 
classes  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  for 
improved  highways. 

*  *  * 

ON  THE  RAIL. 

It  is  certain  that  something  should  be 
done  soon  to  insure  the  transportation 
of  wheels  in  baggage  cars  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  as  little  damage  as  possible, 
says  a  writer  in  a  New  York  paper.  And 
it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  pile  them 
promiscuously  on  a  truck  in  carrying 
them  across  the  river  on  a  ferryboat.  A 
New  Yorker  who  recently  took  his  new 
wheel  a  hundred  miles  or  so  by  train 
found  at  the  end  of  his  journey  that  the 
enamel  had  been  worn  away  in  two  or 
three  places  on  the  sidebar,  where  noth¬ 
ing  could  have  come  in  contact  with  it 
unless  it  was  the  pedal  of  another  wheel 
set  up  alongside  of  it.  Of  course  there  is 
no  remedy  for  such  a  marring  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Every  rider  going  out  by  train 
from  Jersey  City  would  be  glad  to  take 
his  bicycle  across  the  river  and  deliver 


it  at  the  door  of  the  baggage  car.  But 
this  the  companies  will  not  permit — those 
that  make  a  charge  for  wheels — for  they 
wish  to  discourage  the  practice  of  having 
wheels  carried  free  and  also  to  annoy 
wheelmen  because  of  their  success  in  se¬ 
curing  the  enactment  of  the  Armstrong 
law.  If  New  Jersey  had  a  similar  law 
there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  on 
this  point.  The  next  thing  in  order  as 
respects  the  railroads  is  to  provide  suit¬ 
able  racks,  so  that  bicycles  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  with  the  smallest  likelihood  of 
their  getting  damaged. 

*  *  * 

IN  FAR  JAPAN. 

Philip  H.  Bernays.  who  recently  made 
a  tour  through  Japan  in  the  interests 
of  one  of  the  larger  bicycle  houses,  is 
quoted  as  having  the  following  to  say 
concerning  his  trip  r 

“The  Japanese  maker  grades  his  ma¬ 
chine  by  the  speed  it  can  make.  His 
best  machine  is  described  as  a  ‘fifteen- 
an-hour  bicycle,’  and  is  sold  at  120  yen, 
or  $60  of  our  money,  while  his  'ton-an- 
hour’  machine  sells  for  60  yen.  or  $30  of 
our  money.  You  occasionally  meet  a 
weary  Jap,  howlegged  and  perspiring, 
astride  one  of  the  native-made  machines, 
but  his  approach  is  heralded  for  ten  min¬ 
utes  before  he  heaves  in  sight  by  the 
clatter  of  the  trap  he  is  pushing.  I  would 
defy  a  Samson  to  ride  one  of  those 
machines  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Bicycle 
racing  has  not  yet  developed  largely.  The 
bicycle  track  is  a  quadrangle  around  the 
four  sides  of  the  recreation  grounds. 
The  corners  are  very  sharp,  and  but 
slightly  banked.  The  centre  field  is  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  green  sward,  kept 
in  fine  shape  by  constant  care.  Cricket 
and  tennis  are  the  most  popular  sports, 
but  the  Americans  are  rapidly  bringing 
base  ball  and  bicycling  into  favor.  There 
is  much  sporting  spirit  among  the  white 
people  of  Yokohoma,  but  the  Englishmen 
are  very  slow  to  see  any  merit  in  base 
ball.  The  Japanese  have  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  racing,  and  stand  in  thous¬ 
ands  along  the  fences  bordering  the 
track,  yelling  like  madmen  as  the  riders 
sweep  past. 

Called  to  Account. 

The  Chicago  Exhibition  Company,  who 
had  the  management  of  the  cycle  show 
that  was  held  in  Chicago  of  this  year, 
have  never  given  the  National  Cycle 
Board  of  Trade  a  satisfactory  statement 
of  the  financial  result  of  that  exhibition. 
An  investigation  has  been  going  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  an  endeavor  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  satisfactory  settlement  from  the 
exhibition  company,  but  without  result. 

Messrs.  William  A.  Bedding  and  F.  J. 
Stimson,  counsel  for  the  National  Cycle 
Board  of  Trade,  met  yesterday,  and  after 
careful  consideration  decided  to  at  once 
commence  a  suit  in  equity  against  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  Company  for  a  full 
accounting.  The  whole  accounts  will  now 
he  investigated  by  the  courts. 

Messrs.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  27  South  Sixth 
street,  Philadelphia,  have  just  issued  a 
new  and  exceptionally  good  map  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  It  is  right  up  to  date. 


RACING  SOMETIMES  PAYS. 


A  French  Crack  Evidently  Knocked 
n  Pew  Francs  Ont  of  tlie  Track. 

Racing  certainly  pays  some  people,  al¬ 
though  it  may  send  others  at  a  fairly 
fast  gait  along  the  road  that  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  narrow  one  which  is  pro¬ 
verbially  stated  to  be  the  one  which  man 
should  travel.  One  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  French  championships  during  the 
past  season  was  the  Brassard. 

The  Brassard  championship  was  a 
feature  of  racing  in  France  during  the 
past  season.  This  was  a  competition 
inaugurated  by  M.  Baduel,  a  promoter 
of  racing  and  director  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Seine  tracks.  The  trophy  in  itself  seem¬ 
ed  to  consist  of  very  little,  as  it  was  only 
an  armlet,  or  ribbon,  worn  by  the  win¬ 
ner,  who,  however,  received  an  income 
of  ?3.25  per  day  as  long  as  he  retained 
the  trophy,  and  was  obliged  to  defend  it 
against  all  challengers.  The  first  com¬ 
petition  took  place  on  April  19  of  this 
year,  and  was  won  by  Jacquelin,  the 
French  crack.  Since  then  he  has  held  it 
continuously,  except  for  fourteen  days, 
during  which  Jaap  Eden  held  it,  only  to 
lose  it  again  to  Jacquelin  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  for  another  period  of  three 
weeks,  during  which  Paibly,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  held  it,  and  then  lost  to  Jacquelin. 
Ray  McDonald  and  John  S.  Johnson 
challenged  for  the  trophy  while  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  both  were  defeated  by 
Jacquelin. 

The  holder  of  the  Brassard  is  the 
same  rider  of  whom  the  Wheel  tells  the 
following: 

“Only  two  years  ago  a  baker’s  boy  of 
Paris,  too  poor  to  own  or  rent  a  bicycle, 
borrowed  one  and  finished  first  in  a  race. 
The  name  of  the  baker’s  boy  was  Jac¬ 
quelin.  To-day  there  appears  in  French 
papers  the  following  advertisement: 

“  ‘Jacquelin,  being  obliged  to  go  for  his 
military  service  shortly,  wishes  to  sell, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  turnout  composed 
as  follows:  First,  a  Russian  trotter,  high 
stepper,  fine  action,  fast;  second,  an 
American  buggy,  by  a  well-known  maker; 
third,  various  harness.  The  lot  in  first- 
class  condition.  Inquire.’  ” 


Cycling;  and  Women’s  Feet. 

In  nothing  is  the  spread  of  cycling 
more  evidenced  perhaps  than  in  the  no¬ 
ticeable  change  of  late  in  the  make-up  of 
shoes  worn  by  women.  The  Westmins¬ 
ter  Gazette  notes  this  fact  and  says: 

Year  after  year  doctors  have  been 
preaching  against  the  high  heels  and  the 
compressed  toes  of  the  French  shoe. 
They  have  preached,  but  they  have  not 
been  listened  to;  and  all  sorts  of  little 
limps  and  shuffles  have  got  to  have  a 
kind  of  vogue,  and  girls  have  treated 
their  toes  as  disrespectfully  as  if  they 
were  their  waists.  And  now  comes  the 
bicycle  and  sets  things  right.  The  myth 
of  the  very  small  foot  is  being  exploded. 
Indeed,  it  was  almost  inevitable  it 
should.  When  you  see  almost  level  with 
your  eye  a  thing  you  were  accustomed 
to  look  at  far  beneath  it,  you  get  a  true 
idea  of  its  size.  A  girl’s  foot  on  a  pe¬ 


dal,  now  a  common  wayside  object, 
shows  that  good-looking  girls  have  gen¬ 
erally  fairly  proportioned  feet.  There 
has  come  a  reaction  against  the  Chinese 
deformity,  and  a  sympathy  with  nature. 
You  cannot  pedal  with  a  foot  like  the 
castor  of  a  pianoforte.  If  you  do,  you 
risk  your  life,  or  what  is  more  thought 
of,  your  appearance.  And  so  fashion 
rushes  in  where  physicians  may  not 
tread.  But  the  doctors  bear  no  malice. 
Indeed,  they  order  the  bicycle  for  their 
patients,  many  of  them  being  surgeons 
as  well  as  physicians. 


To  Test  Cyclometers. 

The  cyclometer,  no  matter  how  ac¬ 
curately  constructed,  depends  for  its  ac¬ 
curacy  on  the  hardness  of  inflation  of 
the  tire.  A  28-inch  wheel  with  an  abso¬ 
lutely  incompressible  tire  will  revolve  720 
times  in  covering  a  mile.  Now,  if  the 
tire  compresses  a  quarter  of  an  inch — i.  e., 
the  virtual  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  27 % 
inches,  the  wheel  will  revolve  733  times 
in  a  mile,  with  the  result  that  the  cy¬ 
clometer  may  register  more  than  the 
actual  distance  covered. 

To  test  a  wheel  and  cyclometer  place 
the  wheel  on  a  smooth  floor  with  the 
rider  in  the  saddle  and  the  tires  inflated 
to  the  usual  riding  pressure.  Mark  the 
tire  and  the  floor  under  that  mark  with 
a  piece  of  chalk.  Then  carefully  push 
the  rider  and  wheel  forward  in  a  straight 
line  until  the  mark  on  the  tire  again 
touches  the  floor,  and  mark  the  point  of 
contact.  If  the  distance  between  the  two 
marks  on  the  floor  be  87  inches  the  cy¬ 
clometer  will  register  correctly. 


AN  IMPATIENT  PATIENT. 

The  Predicament  of  a  Man  Who 
Saw  a  Thief  With  His  Bicycle. 

One  day  last  week  a  young  man  went 
to  a  dentist’s  office  in  Kansas  City  to 
have  a  bridge,  with  some  teeth  hanging 
to  it,  attached  to  his  upper  jaw,  says 
the  Star  of  that  city.  He  rode  to  the 
building  on  his  bicycle,  which  he  left  in 
the  hall,  and  ascended  to  the  fifth  floor 
on  the  elevator. 

The  dentist’s  chair  faced  a  window 
which  looked  out  upon  Grand  avenue. 
The  dentist  had  filled  his  mouth  with 
cement  and  was  pressing  it  up  into  the 
gum  with  his  finger.  The  victim  was 
gazing  out  upon  the  street  with  a  mar¬ 
tyr’s  expression  on  his  face. 

Suddenly  the  victim  struggled  to  get 
his  head  away  from  the  grasp  of  the 
dentist. 

“Ugh,  ug-glug,  glug-ug-lug-mug-gug !” 
he  shouted  in  a  muffled  voice. 

The  dentist  thought  the  man  in  the 
chair  was  having  a  fit,  and  fearing  that 
he  might  swallow  the  cement,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  porcelain  teeth  backed 
with  gold,  and  several  hours’  hard  labor, 
he  kept  his  finger  in  the  victim’s  mouth 
and  a  silent  struggle  took  place.  The 
man  in  the  chair  tried  to  rise;  the  den¬ 
tist,  who  i9  something  of  an  athlete, 
struggled  to  keep  him  down.  This  sort 
of  thing  went  on  fop  several  minutes  un¬ 


til  the  dentist  could  feel  that  the  cement 
had  hardened.  Then  he  took  his  finger 
out  of  his  victim’s  mouth  and  let  him 
up. 

“Dad  blame  you!”  shouted  the  angry 
victim.  “What  in  Sam  Hill  did  you  hold 
me  down  that  way  for?  Didn’t  I  tell 
you  I  wanted  to  get  up?” 

“I  thought  you  were  having  a  fit,”  an¬ 
swered  the  dentist  apologetically. 

“Fit  nothing,”  said  the  victim.  “I  saw 
a  thief  going  up  the  street  with  my  bi¬ 
cycle.  I  knew  it  by  the  color  and  the 
way  the  tool  bag  hung  behind,  and  the 
ribbons  on  the  handle  bar.  Being  up 
five  stories  is  handicap  enough  without 
having  a  brigand  like  you  holding  me 
down  with  his  fist  in  my  throat.” — New 
York  Herald. 


In  War  Time. 

The  bicycle  is  bound  to  take  its  place 
as  an  accessory  of  every  well-appointed 
army.  It  will  be  useful  for 1  laying  land 
telegraph  and  telephone  wire,  for  bear¬ 
ing  messages  and  dispatches  and  other 
work  of  similar  nature,  but  it  is  also 
capable  of  being  mechanically  applied 
to  the  transportation  of  guns  of  the 
Gatling  or  other  rapid  fire  types,  and 
thus  we  will  have  the  bicycle  gun. 
Given  a  maxim  gun  and  a  wheel,  a 
single  man  could  work  fearful  havoc 
with  an  unsophisticated  enemy.  In  this 
connection  also  the  bicycle  ambulance 
may  be  mentioned.  For  field  practice 
it  permits  of  quicker  and  better  work 
being  done  than  with  the  common 
stretcher.  Several  hospitals  in  large 
cities,  already  have  a  bicycle  ambu¬ 
lance  corps.  The  combination  consists, 
generally  speaking  of  two  machines  and 
a  stretcher,  although  there  is  a  very 
effective  one  in  use  which  employs  only 
one  machine. 


A  Pocket  Bicycle. 

An  inventive  Frenchman  who  is  an 
ardent  cyclist  and  who  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  with  train  guards  and 
baggage  men  when  transporting  his 
wheel  on  the  railways  has  invented  for 
his  own  convenience  a  pocket  bicycle. 
This  name  is  not  to  be  taken  literally; 
the  bicycle  cannot  be  folded  so  closely 
as  to  go  into  a  man’s  pocket.  However, 
each  wheel,  after  the  rubber  tiring  has 
been  removed,  may  be  taken  apart  in 
four  sections,  and  these  sections  clapped 
together,  as  a  fan  would  be,  so  that 
the  whole  machine  goes  into  a  case  of 
about  the  size  required  for  five  or  six 
umbrellas.  M.  Leguir  carries  the  pack¬ 
age  with  a  shawl  strap.  A  Berlin  editor 
who  went  to  Paris  to  examine  the  ma¬ 
chine,  with  the  intention  of  having  one 
made  for  his  own  use,  remarked  after 
his  return: 

“All  very  fine,  but  we  shall  think  a 
long  time  before  trusting  our  bones  to 
this  machine.” 


One  of  the  social  functions  at  the 
fete  tendered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  awl 
other  noted  people  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim 
House  was  a  grand  illuminated  fancy 
dress  cycle  parade. 
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My  Wheel. 

I  love  my  wheel  as  men  are  said 
At  times  to  love  a  horse, 

And  when  I  treat  it  harshly  I 
Am  filled  with  much  remorse. 

I  take  it  on  the  best  of  roads, 

And  keep  its  tires  fed. 

I  never  fill  them  with  bad  air, 

But  choose  the  best  instead. 

And  as  horse-lovers  groom  their  steeds 
Until  their  sleek  sides  shine, 

So  with  the  best  of  polish  I 
Rub  up  that  bike  of  mine. 

And  when  it  shows  some  weakness 
In  its  sprockets  I  repair, 

As  horsemen,  to  the  doctor  who 
Will  give  it  best  of  care. 

And  in  return  my  well-loved  wheel 
Shows  me  affection  great. 

It  rarely  throws  me  o’er  its  head 
To  crack  my  massive  pate. 

And  if  it  happens  that  I  fall, 

As  it  must  sometimes  be, 

My  grateful  little  wheel  takes  care 
That  it  falls  not  on  me. 

Yet,  like  a  horse,  it  has  some  faults, 

At  which  I  close  my  eyes. 

Sometimes  upon  the  boulevard 
My  little  bikelet  shies. 

Sometimes  when  I  would  mount,  it  seems 
Quite  frisky,  and  will  go 
Off  to  one  side  and  wabble  for 
A  dozen  yards  or  so. 

But  on  the  whole  it’s  amiable, 

Its  spirits  never  flag, 

And  I  would  never  swap  it  off 
For  any  splendid  nag. 

For  best  of  all  its  qualities, 

When  winter’s  on  the  hook, 

My  little  bikey  is  no  tax 
Upon  my  pocketbook. 

—Harper’s  Bazaar. 


PERPLEXITIES  OF  PROPOSING. 


A  Bicycle  Solution  of  the  Problem 
of  How  to  “Pop.” 

Everybody  knew  that  George  Honey¬ 
suckle  was  in  love  with  May  Rosebud. 
They  had  grown  up  together,  gone  to 
the  same  school  and  the  same  church 
together,  and  belonged  to  the  same  social 
set  ever  since  they  were  children.  They 
were  always  together  whenever  the  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  and  their  presents  to 
each  other  were  counted  by  the  score.  It 
had  been  understood  by  all  the  people 
of  their  set  that  George  and  May  were 
as  good  as  engaged,  and  yet  it  was  also 
understood  that  they  were  not. 

Things  had  gone  on  thus  in  a  sweet 
and  aimless  way  until  May  had  become  a 
radiant  maiden  of  23  summers,  and  her 
friends  were  beginning  to  tease  and  chaff 
her  on  the  subject. 

“When  is  it  going  to  be?”  they  would 
ask  her,  but  May  could  only  smile  and 
say,  with  a  sigh,  “I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know.” 

By  and  by  it  began  to  be  said  that  it 
never  would  be.  Yet  there  was  no  doubt 
that  George  was  deeply  in  love  with  May 
and  that  May  had  lost  her  heart  to 
George.  The  trouble  was  that  poor 
George  knew  he  was  in  love,  and  knew 
that  May  knew  it,  and  yet  was  afraid  to 
tell  her.  It  is  probable  that  he  never 
would  have  told  her  if  the  bicycle  had 
never  been  invented. 

As  it  was  George  and  May  caught  the 
wheeling  fever,  and  a  very  handsome 
pair  they  were  as  they  went  spinning 
along  the  smooth  and1  well-kept  roads  of 
the  Oranges.  No,  they  did  not  ride  a 
“bicycle  built  for  two.”  George  would 
never  have  had  the  pluck  to  propose 
that.  George  had  no  pluck  as  a  proposer 


of  anything.  As  it  was  Leap  Year  some 
of  May’s  girl  friends,  who  were  eager 
to  figure  as  bridesmaids,  suggested  that 
she  should  go  to  George’s  rescue  and 
“pop”  the  question  herself.  But  May 
was  a  modest  maiden  and  shook  her 
shapely  head  emphatically  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

So  matters  went  on  till  the  autumn 
days  came  and  the  leaves  were  falling, 
and  though  they  had  registered  hundreds 
of  miles  on  their  cyclometers  George 
had  never  dared  to  whisper,  even  in  the 
most  secluded  comers  of  the  longest 
lanes,  that  he  would  like  to'  keep  spin¬ 
ning  for  life  with  May.  But  one  lovely 
day,  when  a  tender  haze  mantled  the 
Orange  mountains  and  draped  the  valley 
below  in  a  blue  mist,  Cupid  suddenly 
took  them  both  by  the  hand  and  rounded 
off  their  little  romance.  And  this  was 
how  it  happened. 

They  had  come  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and 
May,  resting  her  dainty  feet  on  the 
coasters,  spun  away  from  George  at  a 
merry  pace.  George  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  follow  the  example,  and  almost 
before  he  knew  it  May  was  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  ahead  of  him.  Seized 
by  the  spirit  of  fun  May  decided  to  in¬ 
crease  the  distance  and  provoke  him  to 
a  chase.  She  was  quite  a  third  of  a 
mile  in  the  lead  when  she  heard  George’s 
bell  ringing  for  all  it  was-  worth.  She 
understood  it  was  a  signal  for  her  to 
slow  up.  But  she  kept  on.  Muscle,  will 
tell,  however,  and  presently  George 
gained  upon  her  and  came  alongside. 

“I’m  tired,”  he  said.  “What  do  you  say 
to  a  rest?” 

“Certainly,  if  it  will  oblige  you,”  she 
said,  and  with  that  they  dismounted  and 
soon  they  were  leaning  together  on  a 
convenient  farmer’s  gate. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  my  ring?”  he  asked. 
“Your  ring,  George?  Did  I  hear  your 
ring?”  6he  said — and  as  she  said  it  she 
glanced  archly  down  at  her  left  hand 
and  elevated  the  third  finger  just  the 
least  little  bit. 

“You  don’t  mean  it,  do  you,  May?”  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  cour¬ 
age  that  set  his  heart  fluttering  as  badly 
as  if  he  had  been  climbing  a  long  and 
very  steep  hill. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  George 
became  aware  that  all  the  birds  in  New 
Jersey  were  singing  so  loudly  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  hear 
May  if  she  spoke  again. 

They  rode  home  after  lingering  at  the 
farmer’s  gate  a  while,  and  the  next 
evening  May  both  heard  and  saw 
George’s  ring.— J.  W.  C.,  in  Twinkles. 


The  Road  Question. 

The  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
employing  convict  labor  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  public  high¬ 
ways  is  commencing  to  attract  wide¬ 
spread  attention,  and  the  proposition  to 
employ  this  kind  of  labor  seems  to  re¬ 
ceive  universal  commendation.  At  the 
Salem  (N.  J.)  County  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  closed  its  session  last  week, 
the  Hon.  F.  E.  Dawley,  who  made 
quite  a  lengthy  address  upon  the  subject 


of  goods  roads,  was  very  pronounced  in 
his  remarks  in  favor  of  convict  labor  on 
the  public  roads.  Among  other  things 
he*  said:  “A  good  road  is  graded  and 
drained  highway,  with  the  bed  construct¬ 
ed  of  such  a  material  that  it  will  be 
smooth  on  the  surface,  free  from  ruts 
and  all  inequalities,  not  hard  enough  to 
jar  and  ruin  a  horse’s  feet  and  legs,  but 
with  compactness  enough  to  bear  heavy 
loads  without  cutting  in.  Such  a  road 
consists  of  material  of  resistance  and 
binding  to  keep  such  material  in  place. 

“The  waste  forces  of  nature  should  be 
utilized  in  work  on  the  roads.  Put  the 
tramps  to  work  on  them,  and  after  that 
has  been  done  a  day  or  two,  and  all  the 
tramps  are  falling  over  each  other  to 
get  out  of  the  State,  make  some  sort  of 
a  deal  with  the  State  to  employ  convict 
labor. 

“There  seems  to  be  nothing  the  State 
can  put  the  convicts  at  in  the  prisons 
without  raising  a  wail  from  some  labor 
organization  that  it  is  ruining  their  bus¬ 
iness,  and  as  there  is  no  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  claiming  a  monopoly  on  road  build¬ 
ing,  this  would  seem  to  supply  a  long- 
felt  want.  We  only  want  the  expense 
of  the  road  building  divided,  and  in  view 
of  the  incompatibility  of  a  bicycle  track 
and  heavy  hauling  going  on  over  the 
same  highway,  we  suggest  that  our  bi¬ 
cycle  friends,  who  can  give  us  so  many 
points  on  roadmaking,  chip  in  and  build 
themselves  ideal  paths  for  “scorching,” 
specifying  only  that  we  will  allow  no 
grade  crossings  and  assuring  them  that 
we  will  make  out  to  get  our  grain  and 
produce  to  market  without  encroaching 
on  their  thoroughfare,  and  that  we  will 
sit  in  the  shade  on  Sundays,  and  as  they 
fly  by  with  perspiration  streaming  from 
every  pore,  we  will  enjoy  with  them  the 
hallucination  that  they  are  having  a 
great  time.” 

The  employment  of  convict  labor  upon 
the  public  highways  would  benefit  in¬ 
stead  of  hurt  the  interests  of  the  body 
politic,  no  matter  what  line  of  business 
the  individuals  composing  it  may  be  in. 


Advice  to  Cyclists. 

Advice  to  young  cyclists  is  offered  by 
the  “Hub”  after  the  following  fashion: 

Don’t  try  to  catch  the  handle  bar  with 
your  teeth. 

Don’t  look  round  to  see  if  the  hind 
wheel  is  following. 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  the  front  wheel 
shows  a  disposition  to  turn  into  a  yard 
and  lie  down  for  a  rest. 

Always  fall  on  your  right  shoulder 
and  do  not  let  your  ear  strike  the 
ground  till  a  few  seconds  later. 

When  you  lose  a  pedal  don’t  get  off 
and  go  back  to  look  for  it.  It’s  there 
on  the  machine  still,  and  if  you’ll  feel 
for  it  long  enough  you’ll  find  it  again. 

Should  you  find  a  runaway  horse  on 
your  trail  keep  close  to  the  curb  until 
he  has  passed.  Then  make  a  spurt  and 
seize  him  by  the  tail,  and  put  on  the 
brake. 

Never  kill  a  pedestrian  when  it  can 
be  avoided,  but  when  you  do  kill  one 
dismount  and  say  you’re  sorry. 
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THE  AUTOCAR. 


In  England  Parliament  Throws 
Open  tlie  Highways  to  the  New 
Vehicle. 


The  Carriage  of  the  Future  Has 

Free  Passage  Over  the  Roads  of 

Great  Britain. 

That  the  autocar  or  “horseless  car¬ 
riage,”  as  it  is  popularly  termed  has 
come  to  stay,  admits  of  not  a  doubt.  In 
this  country  we  have  not  seen  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  autocar  movement,  but 
in  England  the  use  of  the  vehicle  that  is 
independent  of  horseflesh  is  becoming 
very  pronounced,  and  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  the  14th  last,  was  a  notable  day  in 
the  annals  of  “wheeldom,”  for  on  that 
day  what  is  known-in‘England‘as  the  Au¬ 
tocar  Act”  went  into  effect.  As  showing 
the  extent  of  the  autocar  movement 
abroad  we  cull  the  following  from  the 
columns  of  “The  Autocar,”  an  English 
publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  new  style  of  vehicle.  The  issue  of 
November  14  contains  the  following: 

“To-day,  November  14,  1896,  is  a  red- 
letter  day,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
automobilism,  but  in  that  of  England 
itself,  for  it  marks  the  throwing  open 
of  the  highways  and  byways  of  our 
beautiful  country  to  those  who  elect  to 
travel  thereupon  in  carriages  propelled 
by  motors,  instead  of  in  horse-drawn 
vehicles  or  upon  bicycles.  *  *  *  * 
To-day  marks  the  dividing  line  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  and  the  meet  of 
the  Motor  Car  Club  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  and  the  ride  thence  to 
Brighton  being  the  first  legalized  public 
appearance  of  autocars  upon  British 
highways,  should  form  a  fitting,  impres¬ 
sive  and  practical  commencement  of 
the  new  era  which  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  work  so  great  and  beneficial 
a  revolution  in  the  life,  habits  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  locomotion  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  position  of  affairs  as  regards  auto¬ 
cars  yesterday  and  to-day.  Yesterday 
we  were  criminals  if  we  ventured  upon 
the  Queen’s  highways,  and  our  journeys 
were  either  taken  surreptitously,  in  fear 
and  trembling,  as  trespassers  upon  for¬ 
bidden  ground,  at  the  mercy  of  every 
officious  country  bumpkin  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  police  force  who  sought  to 
score  points  for  promotion  by  securing 
a  ‘case,’  or  else  we  rode  where  every 
other  British  subject  enjoyed  the  right 
of  way,  only  by  special  favor  of  certain 
more  enlightened  authorities,  who,  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  elected  to  use 
common  sense  in  the  matter,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
an  illogical,  stagnating  and  miscon¬ 
strued  enactment.  To-day  the  users  of 
the  autocar  enjoy  the  free  rights  of 
British  citizenship,  restricted  in  such 
points  only  as  are  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  other  liege  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Queen,  whilst  those  same 
policemen  and  officious  officials  who 
were  yesterday  empowered  to'  hale  iis 
before  the  Magistrates  for  infraction  of 
the  law  now  join  in  applauding  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  pioneers  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gression.  Yesterday  the  proverbially 
blind  eyes  of  Justice  refused  to  see  any¬ 
thing  but  an  ugly,  unwieldy,  smoking, 
puffing  traction  road  engine  when  an 
autocar  passed  by,  whilst  to-day,  with 
the  bandage  removed,  that  good  lady 
recognizes  in  the  same  vehicle  a  light, 
handy  carriage,  traveling  anywhere 
with  the  ease  and  facility  of  a  cycle, 
with  but  little  noise,  no  smoke  and  a 
minimum  of  other  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures.  Yesterday,  too,  Justice  was  only 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  safety  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  could  be  conserved 
by  the  presence  of  two  able-bodied  men 


to  wrestle  with  the  fearsome  monster 
over  which  they  apparently  had  no  con¬ 
trol,  nor  could  safety  be  assured  with¬ 
out  the  warning  red  danger  signal  borne 
far  in  advance  by  a  third,  yet  to-day 
Justice’s  opened  eyes  see  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  controlled,  and  this  same  de¬ 
mon  engine  handled  and  guided  by  a 
child,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  should  be 
so.  Yesterday,  too,  five  miles  an  hour 
was  ‘furious  driving,’  whilst  to-day  the 
law  says  nothing  if  fourteen  is  not  ex¬ 
ceeded.  Could  ever  contrast  be  greater? 
Surely  to-day  should  be  a  day  of  true 
rejoicing,  and  the  hearts  of  autocarists 
be  glad  in  the  land.  It  means  a  cheap 
and  ready  means  of  transportation,  al¬ 
most  as  ready  to  the  hand  of  all  as 
the  now  universal  bicycle.  It  means 
that  not  only  individuals  but  goods  both 
in  quantity  and  bulk  may  be  easily 
transported  from  place  to  place  without 
the  intervention  of  the  horse.  It  means 
that  the  whole  country  can  be  threaded 
with  a  network  of  the  equivalent  to 
light  railways  without  the  need  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  roadways  with  expensive 
rails;  and  it  means,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  that  the  rural  districts 
will  be  readily  connected  with  the  towns 
at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Everyone 
who  can  afford  the  first  cost  can  have 
his  pleasure  carriage  always  at  hand, 
and  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  for  use 
when  required,  with  the  knowledge  that 
if  illness,  business,  or  unfavorable 
weather  prevents  his  using  it  for  days, 
weeks,  or  even  months  together,  he  has 
no  horse  ‘eating  its  head  off’  in  the 
stable,  requiring  constant  feeding  and 
grooming,  and  getting  out  of  condition 
for  want  of  exercise, #  whilst  in  the  motor 
delivery  van  the  tradesman  has  ready 
to  his  hand  an  equivalent  to  his  two 
horses,  which  will  serve  him  loyally 
when  even  a  third  equine  steed  will 
fail,  for  may  not  he  work  it  all  days 
and  every  day,  and  all  night,  too,  if 
necessity  requires,  without  any  care 
lest  he  overwork  a  willing  slave,  and 
have  perforce  to  dispense  with  its  ser¬ 
vices  for  a  month  to  follow,  whilst  over¬ 
taxed  energies  are  restored.  With  an 
autocar,  too,  the  uncertainty  of  ex¬ 
pense  incidental  to  horse  keep,  which 
frequently  causes  the  owner  to  pull  a 
very  long  face  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
is  avoided,  and  the  autocarist  has  this 
advantage  over  the  horse  driver,  that 
he  can  calculate  beforehand  his  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  knows  with  certainty  that  it 
will  be  in  mathematical  proportion  to 
the  mileage  covered,  no  more  and  no 
less,  and  the  rough  reckoning  of  one 
halfpenny  per  mile,  which  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  the  average  cost  of 
running  a  light  autocai-,  will  scarcely 
be  begrudged  by  the  most  parsimonious, 
whilst  not  by  any  means  the  least  at¬ 
tractive  feature  to,  at  any  rate,  the 
nervous,  is  the  fact  that  no  vagaries  of 
the  horse  can  cause  disaster.  There 
can  be  no  kicking,  rearing,  shying,  jump¬ 
ing,  jibing  or  running  away,  but,  as 
with  a  bicycle,  the  driver  who  knows 
his  machine  has  ready  to  his  hand  such 
levers  and  contrivances  as  give  him  an 
absolute  power  over  the  movements  of 
his  carriage,  to  advance,  to  recede,  to 
go  fast  or  slow  as  the  circumstances  of 
traffic  require,  to  turn  to  the  right  or 
left  as  need  be,  with  an  accuracy  only 
limited  by  the  amount  of  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  user. 
Surely  such  a  category  of  desirable  ad¬ 
vantages  as  this1  must  convince  even 
the  most  skeptical  of  its  merits.  And 
now  to  compare  our  condition  a  year 
ago,  when  the  Autocar  first  put  lance 
in  rest  to  strive  with  injustice  and  be¬ 
nighted  prejudice  for  our  glorious  lib¬ 
erties  to-day  for  the  first  time  freely 
enjoyed.  Then,  whilst  the  engineers1  of 
France,  Germany  and  America  had  al¬ 
ready  proved  by  several  years’  work 
the  capabilities  of  the  new  machine, 
great,  prosperous  and  substantial  in¬ 
dustries  had  sprung  up  on  the  heels  of 
scientific  and  engineering  experiment 
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and  research,  manufacturers  found  their 
order  books  full  to  repletion,  and  an 
ever  eager  public  clamorous  to  buy; 
whilst  in  England — enlightened  England, 
the  home  of  mechanical  enterprise— no 
engineer  dared  even  experiment,  in  spite 
of  the  already  loudly-expressed  demands 
of  the  public  for  supply.  To-day,  thanks 
to  the  substantial  promises  (since  re¬ 
deemed)  of  the  present  enlightened 
Government,  whilst  Continental  manu¬ 
facturers  are  still  more  overwhelmed 
with  orders  than  they  ever  were  before, 
English  engineers  are  fast  treading  the 
rounds  of  the  ladder  in  hot  pursuit,  and 
already  the  foundations  of  a  gigantic 
industry  has  been  laid.  In  Coventry, 
the  Pennington,  Great  Horseless  Car¬ 
riage,  New  Beeston  and  Daimler  com¬ 
panies  employ  some  hundreds  of  skilled 
workpeople  in  rapid  preparation  for  the 
trade  which  is  to  come.  In  Birming¬ 
ham  the  Anglo-French  firm,  and  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Messrs.  New  &  Mayne  are  fitting 
out  extensive  works  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  whilst  at  Yeovil,  Messrs.  Petter 
and  Hill  and  Boll,  Messrs.  Lister,  at 
Keighley,  and  Mr.  Arnold,  near  Peck- 
ham,  are  already  delivering  vehicles  of 
a  satisfactory  nature,  and  more  than 
one  of  England’s  best  known  and  most 
respected  firms  of  engineers,  whilst  as 
yet  hiding  their  light  under  the  bushel 
of  experiment,  will  shortly  launch  forth 
in  the  new  industry.  Could  ever  be  a 
greater  or  more  striking  contrast,  and 
can  our  readers  wonder  that  at  so  hap¬ 
py  a  termination  of  our  labors,  our 
trials  and  tribulations,  we  bid  the  Brit¬ 
ish  autocar  world  rejoice,  and  thus  with 
a  red-letter  number  signalize  the  advent 
of  our  liberty  day.” 

The  foregoing  is  from  a  publication 
which  of  course  represents  the  auto¬ 
car  interests.  To  turn  from  the  rulings 
of  this  authority  to  those  of  “The  Cy¬ 
clist,”  the  representative  trade  paper  of 
the  bicycle  interests  of  England,  only 
adds  to  the  impression  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  will  see  wonderful  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  line  of  motor  vehicles. 

The  last  issue  of  “The  Cyclist”  to 
hand  says: 

“Many  makers,  both  of  complete  cy¬ 
cles  and  their  component  parts,  ask  us 
from  time  to  time  questions  concerning 
autocars  and  motor  cycles.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions  we  naturally  say  to  them,  ‘Are 
you  going  to  take  up  the  new  manufac¬ 
ture?’  A  few  express  their  intention  of 
doing  so,  and  fewer  still  have  actually 
moved  in  the  matter,  but  in  most  cases 
the  answer  is,  ‘When  the  time  comes.’ 
Now  it  is  for  every  manufacturer  to  de¬ 
cide  for  himself  whether  he  will  touch 
the  new  industry  at  all  or  not.  The  in¬ 
dustry  will  affect  his  present  business 
in  no  way  other  than  beneficially,  but 
if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  go  into  the 
autocar  trade  he  will  be  well  advised  to 
begin  at  once.  On  Saturday  last,  No- 
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y  ember  14,  the  Autocar  Act  came  into 
force,  and  under  certain  traffic  regula¬ 
tions  the  roads  of  our  land  are  now  free 
to  the  horseless  cariage  and  the  motor 
cycle.  This  happy  result  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  sister  paper,  The  Autocar, 
whose  appearance  at  the  very  ripeness 
of  time  has  done  much  for  the  move¬ 
ment.  However,  it  is  not  to  sing  the 
praises  of  The  Autocar  that  we  write, 
but  it  is  to  impress  on  our  trade  readers 
that  if  they  are  intending  to  make  motor 
vehicles,  and  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
new  industry,  they  should  make  a  start 
at  once.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  a  cycle  factory  can  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  devote  a  share  of  its  capacity  to 
quite  different  work  with  success.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  cycle  building  and 
autocar  building  are  sister  arts,  as  true 
as  it  is  that  the  latter  has  greatly  profit¬ 
ed  by  the  long  experience  of  the  older 
industry  in  the  way  of  ball  bearings, 
pneumatic  tires,  light  frame  and  wheel 
construction,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
but  for  all  that  the  manufacture  of  mo¬ 
tors,  aud  of  machines  to  take  the  extra 
weight  and  thrust  of  a  motor,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  building  man-driv¬ 
en  bicycles,  the  proportions,  strength 
and  details  of  which  have  reached  such 
a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  after  many 
years  of  thought  and  protracted  use  and 
experiment.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
impress  on  practical  men  the  many 
marked  differences  between,  cycle  and 
autocar  co  instruction,  yet  it  almost  seems 
to  us  as  though  they  did  not  fully  real¬ 
ize  them,  as  they  seem  to  think  they 
can  make  up  their  minds  to  go  into  the 
autocar  trade  one  day,  and  be  able  to 
turn  out  complete  and  satisfactory  vehi¬ 
cles  within  a  month  or  two.  This  we 
can  assure  them  is  not  so.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  must  be  gained  in  a  small  way, 
and  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  must  be  obtained  before  any¬ 
thing  on  a  large  scale  should  be  attempt¬ 
ed.  Apart  from  the  designs  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  motors  themselves,  the  special 
tools,  special  men,  or  at  least  special 
training,  have  to  be  considered  and  set¬ 
tled  It  has  been  found,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  average  cycle  hand 
is  no  good  at  first  at  motor  work,  and 
ii0V0i*  will  bo  unless  I10  is  soniGtliing 
more  of  an  all-round  apt  mechanic  than 
are  many  of  his  class.  TV  e  know  rnanj 
of  the  heads  of  cycle  houses  have  their 
hands  too  full  with  present  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  devote  much  time  to  future  possi¬ 
bilities,  but  just  now,  when  money  is 
plentiful,  they  would  do  well  to  pay,  and 
give  a  free  hand  to  some  competent  and 
enthusiastic  expert,  who  could  devote 
his  time  and  his  brains  to  the  subject, 
and  who  should  not  be  stinted  111  tools, 
men,  or  money.  Finally,  we  earnestly 
recommend  all  our  trade  readers  v.  no 
have  anv  idea  of  taking  up  autocar  man¬ 
ufacture  to  keep  closely  m  touch  with 
the  subject  themselves,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  and  to  become  practically  acquainted 
with  it  and  its  development,  for  if  they 
do  not  the  industry  will  pass  into  other 
hands,  and  when  the  time  comes  they 
will  find  themselves  too  far  out  of  the 
running  to  start  with  anything  like  a  fair 
chance,  possibly  even  hopelessly  handi- 

CaWhat” America  will  do  in  the  direction 
of  the  autocar  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  this  country 
will  not  be  far  behind  m  applying  what¬ 
ever  is  practical  in  the  way  of  mo 
vehicles  on  our  public  roads. 

Tlie  Making  of  Parts, 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  process 
of  bicycle  building  is  the  making  of  some 
of  the  smaller  parts.  One  of  the  most 
complicated  and  delicate  of  operations  is 
the  making  of  the  crank,  especially  the 
two-piece  variety  used  in  the  Columbia 
'  bicycles,  and  which  caused  a  revolution 


A  “Late”  Corporation  of 
“Early”  Bicycle  Builders. 

A  high  grade  bicycle  dealer  cannot  meet  with  his  greatest 
success  without  also  handling  exclusively  a  line  of 
reliahle  MEDIUM  GRADE  wheels. 

Such  a  line  will  be  found  in 

IDEAL  BICYCLES 

“A  class  by  themselves.” 

New  in  advertising,  but  firmly  established  on  the  market 
and  built  by  people  of  long  bicycle  experience. 

LIST  AT  $75.,  $50.  .->1  $35. 

All  but  the  20  in.  wheels  fitted  regularly  with 

G.  &  whTIRES. 

Exclusive  local  agencies  given. 

SHELBY  CYCLE  HFO.  CO. 

R.  Philip  Gormully,  Pres.  T.  B.  Jeffery,  Vice  Pres.  A.  W.  Gump,  Treas.  &  Mgr. 

Shelby,  Ohio. 


in  the  method  of  attaching  the  crank  to 
the  axle  upon  its  introduction  in  1895. 
Previous  to  this  the  usual  method  was 
to  drive  the  crank  in  the  axle  and  secure 
it  by  means  of  a  tapering  cotter  pin  and 
nut,  not  only  unsightly,  but  liable  to 
catch  mud  and  dirt,  or  the  garments  of 
the  rider,  as  well  as  continually  working 
loose.  Nowadays  hardly  any  first-class 
bicycle  is  manufactured  that  clings  to 
the  old  method,  although  the  new  one  is 
more  expensive  to  manufacture. 

At  the  Columbia  works  the  cranks  are 
drop  forged,  an  operation  which  when 
witnessed  will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
steel  comes  to  the  mill  in  cylindrical 
bars  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
heated  in  furnaces  fed  by  crude  oil 
brought  in  pipes  from  large  tanks,  the 
oil  in  transit  being  mixed  with  air  under 
high  pressure,  and  creating  a  roaring 
blast  of  over  2000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
When  the  iron  is  white  hot  it  is  placed 
on  a  die  and  down  comes  the  big  drop 
hammer  with  an  estimated  force  of 
1100  tons.  The  glowing  mass  of  steel  is 
crushed  into  the  die  and  takes  the  crude 
form  of  the  crank.  It  is  then  plunged 
into  a  tub  of  water  as  blacksmiths  cool 
a  horseshoe,  and  is  again  heated  and  put 
in  another  die,  and  the  hammer  descends 
with  a  heavy  boom  like  the  discharge  of 
a  cannon.  A  press  between  two  forges 
driven  by  steam  power  cuts  off  the  rough 
edges,  and  the  crank  still  gloving  drops 
in  a  pile  on  the  floor. 

From  the  forge  room  to  the  crank  de¬ 
partment  or  “crank  job,”  as  it  is  termed 
in  factory  parlance,  is  the  next  step,  and 
here  over  thirty  machines  are  engaged 
in  milling  and  drilling  and  the  various 
turning  operations  for  smoothing  the  sur¬ 
faces;  then  comes  the  threading  for  the 
pedal  shafts,  the  polishing,  the  brazing 
of  the  spider,  the  case-hardening,  and  so 
on  through  many  operations  before  it 
reaches  the  nickel  bath,  after  which  it  is 
carefully  inspected  and  tested.  Tv  hen 
one  considers  the  strain  put  upon  a 
crank  in  hill-climbing  and  riding  over 
rough  roads  he  rarely  thinks  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  care  and  skillful  labor  in  this  one 
part  of  cycling  construction  that  enables 
him  to  travel  miles  of  distance  without 
accident. 


Revolving  Tool  Bag. 

by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  Bros.  It  is 
the  invention  of  G.  E.  Goodspeed,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  known  as  the 
Avery  neat  tool  bag  is  being  marketed 
“Kansoo.”  Riders  are  constantly  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  trouble  which  they  have 


with  the  conventional  tool  bag  as  it  is  in 
use  to-day,  when  they  desire  to  procure 
a  wrench,  pump,  oiler,  or  any  other  ar¬ 
ticle.  It  has  been  necessary  to  dump  the 
whole  bag  out  and  fumble  around  for 
some  time  to  finally  find  just  what  they 
want.  The  new  revolving  tool  bag  does 
away  with  this.  It  is  cylinder  shaped  and 
occupies  the  same  space,  or,  if  anything, 
less  than  the  ordinary  tool  bag.  The 
tools  are  divided  by  partitions  on  the  in¬ 
side  on  a  revolving  frame.  Each  revolu¬ 
tion  exposes  the  contents.  Separate  com¬ 
partments  are  reserved  for  the  wrench, 
the  pump,  oiler,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
that  is  wanted  by  the  cyclist.  Each  com¬ 
partment  adapts  itself  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  tool,  which  fits  snugly  and 
does  away  with  all  rattling.  It  is  a  boon 
to  the  cyclist,  for  it  will  avoid  all  bother 
that  has  been  frequently  observed  when 
a  cyclist  desires  some  particular  thing 
from  his  tool  bag. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  where¬ 
by  the  tool  bag  will  be  handled  by  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros.,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia. 


A  very  pretty  hanger,  representing  a 
cycling  fox-chasing  scene,  comes  to  us 
from  the  L.  C.  Chase  Co.,  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  makers  of  the  well- 
known  Chase  Tough  Tread  Tire.  One 
of  these  handsome  wall  decorations  can 
be  obtained  by  dropping  a  postal  to 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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A  Song'  of  the  Wheel. 

When  the  air  is  rushing  past  us,  and  our 
ride  has  just  begun, 

With  the  hard  white  road  beneath  us,  and 
above,  the  blazing  sun, 

What  a  happiness  is  in  us,  what  a  joy  it  is 
we  feel 

When  it’s  ride,  ride,  ride,  a-riding  on  the 
wheel. 


We  are  racing  down  the  roadway,  passing 
tree  and  field. 

Tell  ns  not  of  other  pastimes,  and  the 
pleasures  that  they  yield. 

For  we  now  are  racing  madly,  nimbly 
working  toe  and  heel, 

For  it’s  race,  race,  race,  a-racing  on  the 
wheel. 


There’s  a  heavenly  sky  above  us,  and  Na¬ 
ture  laughs  aloud!  .. 

In  our  little  rustic  arbor  we  forget  the 
“madding  crowd.” 

But  now  we  must  be  stirring,  and  down 
the  street  we  steal, 

And  it’s  ring,  ring,  ring,  of  the  bell  above 
the  wheel. 


But  it  isn’t  always  “scorching,  and  m> 
cycle’s  pace  is  slow,  . 

When  the  one  who  cycles  with  me  is  tne 

lady  that  I  know,  „  _ _ . 

With  face  divine,  a  perfect  form,  a  heart 
as  true  as  steel,  .  . ,  , .  „ 

Oh!  It’s  love,  love,  love,  it  s  Cupid  on  the 
wheel. 


When  Old  Time  has  cycled  past  me,  and 
my  ride  is  almost  done, 

And  my  life  will  all  be  evening,  and  above, 
the  setting  sun,  , 

I  shall  watch  the  roving  cyclist,  1  shall 
still  be  full  of  zeal.  ,  .  n 

’Twill  be  glad,  glad,  glad,  glad  memories 
of  the  wheel.  _.  .. 

—Arthur  H.  Lawrence,  In  Cycling  World. 


Various  Views. 

(Dick,  in  Philadelphia  Daily  News.) 

My  friends,  the  cyclists,  are  not  be¬ 
having  themselves  very  well  just  now. 

You  know  how  it  is  yourself  when  a 
cool  and  bracing  day  occurs.  You  gain 
energy  like  some  Presidential  candidates 
think  they  are  gaining  votes— only  you 
gain  it,  you  do  not  simply  think  you  do— 
and  it  is  natural  to  find  outlet  for  that 
energy. 

If  you  ride  a  wheel,  nothing  else  is 
to  be  expected  than  that  your  energy  and 
your  wheel  will  run  away  with  you,  and, 
perhaps,  even  land  you  in  a  cell. 

You  must  be  careful,  my  friends,  to 
duly  check  this  energy  if  you  are  thread¬ 
ing  city  streets — go  out  on  the  pikes  if 
you  must  work  it  off. 

You  see,  during  the  hot  weather,  lassi¬ 
tude  conquers  all,  even  the  bicyclist. 
You  may  not  believe  it  to  see  him  spin¬ 
ning  along  on  a  red-hot  day,  but  all 
things  are  comparative,  and  that  is  a 
bicyclist’s  sample  of  lassitude.  Then, 
suddenly,  comes  cool,  bracing  weather. 
Away,  at  once,  goes  the  bicyclist’s  lassi¬ 
tude;  he  mounts  his  wheel  and  without 
thinking  anything  about  it,  he  is  sailing 
down  Broad  street  faster  than  the  law 
allows.  For,  so  long  the  heat  has  acted 
as  a  check  upon  him  that  that  being  re¬ 
moved  he  feels  as  if  he  had  a  free  foot 
or  pedal.  Before  many  days  he  will 
fully  recall  the  city  ordinances  and  these 
will,  as  before,  be  operative  in  checking 
him. 

Meantime  batches  of  “scorchers” 
will  from  day  to  day  be  “stood  up” 
in  the  Central  Police  Court  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  fines  before  they  may 
stand  down  again. 

You  will  remember  that  some  time 
ago  I  was  chatting  to  you  about  the 


crazy  notions  the  bicycle  develops  in 
many  people.  Here  is'  one  of  them : 
Beverly  Wood,  of  Brooklyn,  a  young 
man  who  has  more  money  than — well, 
who  has  plenty  of  money,  has  decided 
that  the  bicycle  is  the  fad  of  the  day. 
Beverly  has  always  prided  himself 
upon  being  “strictly  in  it,”  and  there¬ 
fore  he  is  about  to  dispose  of  all  his 
horses  and  put  in  bicycles.  He  argues 
quite  sensibly  that  he  will  save  $30 
per  month  per  horse  on  the  board 
he  formerly  paid  for  these  animals, 
but  he  appears  to  be  unduly  troubled 
over  the  thought  that  the  bicycle  will 
not  afford  him  as  much  exercise  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  get  from 
his  horses. 

But  Mr.  Ward,  being  affected  with 
bicycle  mania,  says  he  thinks  a  bi¬ 
cycle  can  be  so  constructed  as  to 
give  its  rider  quite  as  much  exercise 
as  he  could  get  riding  horseback.  A 
Park  Row  concern  is  building  a 
“bike”  to  carry  out  his  idea.  The 
front  wheel  alone  will  be  tampered 
with.  Instead  of  being  28  inches  all 
around  this  “hobby-horse”  vehicle  will 
be  30  inches  in  diameter  at  one  point 
and  24  inches  at  another,  giving  it  the 
shape  of  an  ellipse.  After  he  gets  this 
made  Mr.  Wood  thinks  his  bicycle  will 
afford  him  some  exercise. 

Poor,  deluded  young  man! 

Let  him  take  any  wheel  he  finds  in 
stock  in  any  bicycle  shop — paying  for 
it  of  course — and  let  him  mount  it  and 
ride  a  few  blocks,  say  six  or  seven, 
with  the  incidental  evolutions  he  will 
perform  if  he  is  green,  and  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  he  will  conclude  that  one 
ordinary,  everyday  bicycle  affords  more 
exercise  than  a  whoie  team,  or  a  half 
dozen  teams,  of  rip-snorting,  bucking 
bronchos,  fresh  from  the  prairies. 

Exercise!  Oh!  Beverly!  Just  you  try 
the  regular  bicycle,  without  wasting  your 
money  on  frivolous  front  wheels  of  or¬ 
iginal  design,  and  if  you  do  not  conclude 
ere  long  that  you  never  before  knew 
what  exercise  is,  I  am  mighty  mistaken. 

And,  now  that  I  am  again  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bicycles,  I  want  to  say  another 
word  or  two  about  gear. 

There  is  a  somewhat  general  idea  that 
the  tendency  toward  high  gears  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  Zimmerman,  our  greatest  rider, 
says  he  would  not  ride  over  70  or  72  in 
a  race,  but  Zimmerman’s  forte  was  the 
final  sprint.  No  one  ever  equalled  him 
in  the  drive  he  could  make  in  that,  and 
if  a  high  gear  is  ever  in  the  way,  it 
would  be  in  that  final  sprint. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  riders, 
who  have  been  doing  great  things  lately 
and  beating  all  who  come  in  competition 
with  them,  ride  very  high  gears. 

Again,  Michael,  the  great  Welshman, 
rode  five  miles  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the 
other  day  in  9.51 4-5,  the  fastest  time 
ever  made  for  the  distance,  being  less 
than  two  minutes  to  the  mile  for  the 
five. 

Now,  Michael  rides  a  92  gear,  and  his 
performance  does  not  seem  to  be  an  ar¬ 
gument  against  high  gears.  Consider, 
too,  that  Michael  is  a  small  man,  very 
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The  law  of  self-preservation  demands 
g.  that  your  handle  bar  be  perfect.  The  law 
©  of  science  teaches  you  that  metal  is  at 
times  defective.  The  law  of  common 
sense  teaches  you  that  a  rigid  bar  is  far 
more  fatiguing  than  a  resilient  bar.  The 
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:is  the  only  perfect  bar  made  to-day.  Un-  © 
breakable  and  resilient.  Prevents  fa-  © 
©  tigue  and  accidents.  The  whole  handle  bar  story  © 

Sis  told  iu  a  book  which  we  send  free,  £ 

SCHAUM  &  UHLINGER,  Philadelphia.  ® 
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FLETCHER 

Hickory  Handle  Bar 

with  the  Patent  Key  Clamp, 

is  the  only  perfect  bar  made  to-day.  Un¬ 


small,  and  does  not  look  to  possess  that 
bull-like  strength  which  might  be  thought 
to  overcome  high  gear. 

If  you  want  my  little  opinion,  I  will 
tell  you  that  I  think  a  moderately  high 
gear  can  be  advantageously  ridden— and 
92  is  moderate  in  these  days  of  124 — if 
large  sprocket  wheels  are  used.  I  think 
the  rear  sprocket  should  contain  eight, 
nine,  ten  or  eleven  teeth. 

Think  it  over  yourself. 


Tlie  Cycling  Women. 

Just  as  truly  as  one  swallow  cannot 
make  a  summer,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
few'  women  riders  of  bicycles  who  de¬ 
mean  themselves  by  not  acting  properly 
when  enjoying  the  pastime  of  cycling  by 
no  means  represent  women  bicycle  riders 
generally. 

The  coarser  types  of  wheelwomen 
should  no  more  be  considered  a  criterion 
for  the  refined  than  is  the  performance 
of  the  roof  garden  danseuse  for  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  tlie  minuet.  We  can  elevate  or 
degrade  any  art,  any  pastime,  and  it 
rests  with  the  women  of  our  country  to 
elevate  and  perpetuate  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  adaptable  of  all  pastimes,  bicy¬ 
cling. 


‘elite)!  kfdr  telle)  A 
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We  Admit 


That  all  the  electric  lamps  you  have  seen 
are  failures — but  you  have  not  seen 


....THE  ACME.... 


Electric 

Bicycle 

Lamp 


A  Dry  Battery. 


“THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILS.” 

SHE  problem  of  a  perfect  bicycle  Lamp  has  been  solved,  and  the  oil  lantern  has 
been  relegated  to  the  past.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  many  disadvant¬ 
ages  to  the  rider  who  uses  oil,  naptha,  taper  or  ony  form  of  liquid  electric  light ; 
they  are  too  apparent  and  familiar  to  be  recounted  here,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
the  riding  public  is  now  offered  an  electric  light  that  no  jar  or  concussion  will 
extinguish,  from  which  no  heat  or  odors  arise,  and  does  not  contain  a  chemical  to 
injure  the  most  delicate  fabric,  or  in  other  words  is  absolutely  dry,  which  can  be 
controlled  without  dismounting,  that  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  a  knowledge  of 
electricity  is  not  required,  and  which  is  guaranteed  for  eight,  and,  with  economical 
use,  will  last  for  ten  hours  needs  no  further  comment  to  commend  it.  He  who  would 
expect  more  seeks  the  impossible,  and  “the  light  that  never  fails’’  is  not  for  him. 

PRICE,  $5.00. 


CH7SS.  S.  CHFFREY  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

ioth  and  Market  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.  1712=1714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Bike  Bike!  Bike! 

Bike,  bike,  bike. 

On  the  cold  gray  stones  O  wheel! 

And  I  would  that  my  lips  could  mutter 
The  cuss  words  that  I  feel. 

Oh,  well  for  the  messenger  boy 
That  he  scorches  so  boldly  away! 

Oh,  well  for  the  Bowery  belle 
That  she  rides  in  her  bloomers  so  gay! 

And  the  cycling  steeds  go  on 
To  the  road  house  under  the  hill — 

But  alas!  for  me,  wdth  my  punctured  the, 
I  fear  I  never  will. 

Bike,  bike,  bike, 

To  the  best  of  thy  speed,  O  wheel! 

We  are  fully  fifteen  miles  away 
From  a  bed  and  a  good  square  meal. 
—Grace  F.  Feed  in  N.  Y.  Advertiser. 


“A  CURIOUS  CRITTER.” 

Tlxat  is  Wliat  a  Great  Many-  People 
Still  Esteem  tlie  Bicycle  to  Be. 

That  the  bicycle  is  a  thing  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  in  the  estimation 
of  a  great  many  people  would  appear  to 
be  still  a  fact,  or  else  the  New7  York 
Sun  errs.  That  paper  says  talking  of 
the  art  of  learning  to  ride  the  bicycle: 
The  wisest  man  can  never  be  sure  into 
what  eccentricities  the  sense  of  humor  of 
a  wTieel  may  lead  it.  The  thing  has  a 
perverted  brain  and  is  a  cross  betwTeen 
a  steel  ship  and  the  lowest  of  the  in¬ 
vertebrates.  No  two  bicycles  are  alike, 
and  the  same  bicycle  is  never  the  same. 
It  will  faint  away,  tumble  over  itself, 
stub  its  toe,  get  the  sideache,  show  un¬ 
mistakable  symptoms  of  intoxication, 
“sojer,”  insist  on  gawking  sideways  at 
other  bicycles,  crawl  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  and  hump  itself  like  the  wings 
of  the  lightning  when  you  are  not;  buck, 
kick,  spurt  insanely  when  a  bicycle  po¬ 
liceman  rolls  into  its  ken,  and  generally 
enjoy  and  misdemean  itself.  The  best 
bicycle  is  a  “tough”  at  heart,  and  even 
richer  in  deviltry  than  in  rubbers. 

No  wonder  some  great  men  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  it.  No  wonder  the  Hon.  James 
Schoolcraft  Sherman,  of  the  Oneida 
Reservation  once  walked  home  with 
trousers  more  rent  than  ever  the  so- 
called  Saxon  Heptarchy  was.  He  had  a 
bicycle  distinctly  arboreal  in  its  habits. 
It  tried  to  climb  a  big  beech  tree  and 
swatted  the  Congressman  against  a 
wall  terrifically  and  to  the  grave  injury 
of  his  trousers.  Joe  Cannon  is  a  veteran 
rider,  but  he  has  had  troubles.  His  bi¬ 
cycling  costume  consists  entirely  of 
bolsters,  artistically  arranged,  and  he 
candes  an  axe  with  w7hich  to  out  down 
his  machine  at  the  first  sign  of  humor. 
Then  there  is  the  Hon.  Marion  Butler, 
of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
Populist  National  Committee.  His 
wheel  is  particularly  sprightly.  It 
throws  him  off  three  times  before  he 
can  get  on  once.  He  wras  durnpeJ  head 
first  upon  the  pavement  so  many  times 
that  his  head  began  to  look  like  a  cigar 
box.  At  present  he  never  goes  out  on 
his  humorous  steed  without  wrapping  up 
his  head  in  13  concentric  inflated  foot¬ 
balls,  including  itself.  He  also  carries 
a  net  for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping  ob¬ 
streperous  dogs. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
when  a  bicycle  is  really  bad  it  spares 
neither  age  nor  sex  nor  itself. 


Unerring-  Sign 

“Sprockets  is  in  love  with  Ethel  Gads- 
by.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  so?” 

“No,  but  he  has  replaced  the  picture 
of  his  bicycle  he  used  to  carry  in  his 
watch  by  her  photograph.” — Washington 
Times. 


No  Iconoclast. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  re¬ 
morseless  bicycle  sweeping  the  domestic 
pet  into  oblivion.  In  London  feminine 
ingenuity  has  conquered  this.  Two  wo¬ 
men  were  seen  shopping,  one  going  in 
to  make  purchases  and  the  other  stay¬ 
ing  outside  to  guard  the  wheels.  On 


one  wheel  hung  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fishbag  and  out  of  it  popped  the  in¬ 
quisitive  head  of  a  lively  fox  terrier, 
who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  his  novel 
ride  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 


Noted  Cyclers. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  noted 
ex-Premier  of  England,  are  nearly  all 
devoted  lovers  of  the  bicycle,  all  the 
way  from  Herbert  Gladstone,  who  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  bicycling,  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  much-beloved  grandchild,  little 
Miss  Dorothy  Drew.  It  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  this  little  girl  cyclist  wheeling 
about  the  grounds  surrounding  Hawar- 
den,  followed  at  present  on  foot  by 
the  venerable  statesman,  who  watches 
anxiously  lest  any  harm  should  befall 
his  little  grandchild. 


lO 


Compensation. 

When  I  go  a-wheeling  with  Polly 
I  can’t  go  as  fast  as  I’d  like; 

For,  though  she  is  clever  and  jolly, 
She’s  only  just  learning  to  bike. 

So  we  spin  along  at  our  leisure; 

I  let  others  fly  by,  and  I  smile — 

For  tvhen  I  am  riding  for  pleasure, 

A  miss  is  as  good,  as  a  mile. 

—Judge. 


1897  FRAMES. 


Tliey  Are  Receiving  Attention  at 
the  Hands  o£  Manufacturers. 

The  frame  of  the-  bicycle  in  addition 
to  the  chain  is  receiving  considerable  at¬ 
tention  at  the  hands  of  the  makers.  The 
present  diamond  frame,  however,  is  still 
popular,  and  the  combination  in  the  bi¬ 
cycle  of  the  day  is  said  to  be  the  most 
perfect  known  for  the  strain  to  which  the 
machine  is  ordinarily  subjected.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  manufacturers 
were  chary  about  adopting  this  style  of 
frame,  but  its  merits  in  time  asserted 
themselves  and  it  was  universally  adopt¬ 
ed.  It  has  gradually  been  made  lighter 
and  lighter,  and  from  the  fifty-pound 
wheel  of  five  years  ago  we  have  the 
eighteen-pound  wheel  of  to-day,  both 
built  on  practically  the  same  line. 

While  it  is  not  likely  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  deviate  from  this  style 
next  year,  there  will  be  several  other 
styles  of  frames  placed  on  the  market 
and  pushed  forward,  and  if  they  meet 
all  of  the  requirements  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  adopted  by  many  more 
manufacturers  the  following  year.  The 


diamond  frame  wheel  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  lightest  weight  possible,  and 
any  more  reduction  in  this  respect  would 
probably  result  disastrously.  In  the 
wheels  of  the  other  styles  of  frames  the 
claim  is  advanced  that  they  can  be  light¬ 
ened  considerably  without  impairing  the 
strength. 

The  oval  frame  wheel  appears  to  be 
more  of  a  novelty  than  anything  else. 
Its  appearance  would  indicate  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  rigidity  afforded  by 
the  present  style  of  frame.  It  is  only  a 
slight  modification  of  the  present  dia¬ 
mond  frame  and  the  reduction  in  weight 
is  comparatively  slight. 

For  the  pyramid  frame  great  things 
are  expected,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this 
will  be  the  style  of  the  wheel  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 


New  Racing  Move. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  form  a  National  Cycle  Racing 
Association.  The  object  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  it  is  said,  is  merely  to  promote  race 
meets  for  both  amateur  and  professional 
riders  throughout  the  country,  but  it  is 
felt  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  to  take  a  hand  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  racing  if  possible.  Letters 
have  been  sent  to  the  managers  of  the 
big  bicycle  tracks  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  promoters  of  professional  rac¬ 
ing  have  been  desirous  of  arranging  a 
circuit  of  meets  independent  of  the  L. 
A.  W.  circuit  for  several  seasons,  and 
it  is  suspected  that  if  this  National  Rac¬ 


ing  Association  should  meet  with  suc¬ 
cess  it  will  aim  its  operations  to 
secure  the  government  of  professional 
riders. 


Didn’t  Need  a  Pointer. 

Sprocket.—"  Did  you  read  that  article 
on  ‘How  to  Keep  a  Bicycle?’  ” 

Bloomer. — “No,  I  didn’t  have  to.  I 
know  how  to  keep  it  all  right  if  I’ve  got 
the  money  to  pay  the  installments  regu¬ 
larly.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


A  Great  Offer 

Nearly  all  our  readers  desire  good  litera¬ 
ture.  and  as  we  are  desirous  of  as  large 
a  clientage  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  desire  to  serve  our  patrons  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  make  the  following 
proposition 

We  will  furnish  for  one  year 

American  Cycling,  .  .  .  $1.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  .  .  .  $4.00 

for  the  extraordinary  low  figure  of 

$3- 

Address  all  orders  to 

CYCLE  TPE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1232  market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


•  •  •  THE  ONLY  LAMP  •  •  • 


That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out,  or  Go  Out. 


Brightest  Light. 

Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Full  Nickel  Plated, 

Ball  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Smallest  Size. 


Manufactured  by  the 

Wteel  Ligtit  (Dig.  Co.,  Pliilada,  Pa. 


Lightest  Weight 

Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vest  Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  oz. 

Will  not  Leak. 


PRICE  $3.50. 

Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1897  Catalogue. 


387  Bourse,  Phila.,  Pa. 


W.  L.  MILLER,  General  Sales  Agent, 


••PTIONflL- 
CYCLE  EXHIBITIONS 

- Under  the  Management  of - 

NHIIOHHL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  CYCLE  DIARUFACTORERS. 


CHICAGO: 

COLISEUH,  63rd  St.  &  Jackson  Park, 
JANUARY,  23-30,  1897. 


NEW  YORK: 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY 
43rd  St.  &  Lexington  Ave., 

FEBRUARY,  6-13,  1897. 


Every  Manufacturer  o!  National  Repute  will  Exhibit. 

. OVER  SIX  HUNDRED  STALLS  AT  EACH  EXHIBITION  .... 

Manufacturers,  Dealers,  Agents  and  all  Exhibitors  at  Unsanctioned 
Cycle  Shows  will  not  be  alloted  space  at  any  Sanctioned  Cycle  Exhibition. 

SANCTIONED  CYCLE  EXHIBITIONS! 


BOSTON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PITTSBURG, 

BALTIMORE, 


Feb.  20-27,  1897. 
Feb.  20=27,  1897. 
Feb.  20=27,  1897. 
Feb.  20=27,  1897. 


ERNEST  R.  FRANKS,  Mgr 
Eastern  Exhibition, 

271  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


A.  E.  PATTISON ,  Mgr. 

Chicago  Exhibition, 

Room  42,  Auditorium  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  GYGLE  MANUFACTURERS, 


271  Broadway,  New  York. 


^MEiyCAN 
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FOR  SflLtE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head 
at  rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue- 
two  cents  a  word  for  three  issues — three 
cents  a  word  for  six  issues.  Cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— Will  exchange  fine  sub¬ 
urban  property,  2(4  acres,  at  station, 
convenient  to  Philadelphia,  equity  $2000, 
for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96  wheels.  For 
full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


FOR  SALE— 26  inch  Waverly  bicycle;  first- 
class  condition,  $20.  Chas.  N.  Carr,  1501 
Columbia  Avenue,  Phila. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Cigar  Slot  Machines— 
very  cheay.  Apply  to  House  Committee 
or  Janitor,  Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  1402 
Oxford  St., 


RIDE  ALL  WINTER.— Bicycle  lee  Creep¬ 
ers,  most  novel  and  practical  thing  for 
winter  use.  Thousands  sold  last  season. 
Hundreds  of  agents  wanted 
W.  T.  S.  MORRISON,  Mfr.,  Cornish,  Me. 


BICYCLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quiok  Repair  Yalve  for  pneumatio  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 


Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable 
ready  reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample,  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
street,  New  York. 


AN  ENTERPRISING  FIRM  HAYING 
good  established  trade  among  bicycle  deal¬ 
ers  would  like  to  get  sole  agency  of  an  A1 
Sundry.  L.  L.  L.,  418  S.  43d  St. 


WANTED — A  foreman  for  Machine  Room, 
employing  about  ioo  men:  must  be  competent 
a  hustler  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  Must  be 
able  to  take  full  charge  of  this  branch.  Apply 
with  reference  to  Uuiversal,  care  American 
Cycling. 


My  sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


j.  w.  amrispiEiiD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Unredeemed  Bicycles 

At  One-thire  Original  Value. 

Columbias,  Victors,  Ramblers,  Wilhelms, 
Stormers  and  other  prominent  makes. 

Honey  Loaned  on  Bicycles  or  Bought  and 
Sold  Outright. 

Manhattan  Loan  &  Storage  Co.  814  Vine  St. 


Trailord  Special  lor  ’96 
Win.  TWFOttD, 

S.  B.  Cor.  I2th  &  O^ord  Sts. 

SDeclal  attention  paid  to  Repalrlns. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  tri  1. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  bjiy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B.— -  Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578. _ DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Fhese  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 
Cubebs  or  Injections  and/iiinv 
CURE  IN-48  HOURS'! 
the  same  diseases  with¬ 
out  inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


HENRY  F.  W.  LOTZ, 

....Manufacturer  of.... 

BILLIARD,  POOL  /V  |2  T  EC 

and  COHBINATION  |  [3  L  ^  V 

Dealer  in  Supplies,  Repairing  Neatly  Done, 

Shuffleboards  Made  to  Order, 


1347  Germantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Fallen  Cyclist. — “Confound  this  ma¬ 
chine!  This  is  the  last  time  I  ride  it!” 

Small  Boy  (patronizingly). — “If  yer 
give  me  a  nickel,  I’ll  take  de  wheel.” 

— Clips. 


A  Cycling  Tale. 

A  well-known  monarch  who  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  we  will  call  the  King  of 
Ruritania,  does  not  approve  of  ladies 
cycling.  His  daughter  greatly  enjoys 
the  healthy  exercise  of  spinning  along 
the  roads  of  her  father’s  dominion.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  rising  early  and  go¬ 
ing  out  before  breakfast.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  her  royal  papa  met  her  and  her  suite 
one  morning,  and  he  was  so  angry  that 
all  the  suite  were  scolded,  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  herself  was  kept  in  the  palace  for 
three  weeks,  and  was  not  permitted  to 
attend  any  of  the  court  festivities  for 
the  following  month. 

The  Queen  of  Ruritania  agrees  with 
her  royal  husband  in  his  dislike  of  cy¬ 
cling,  and  very  stringent  court  rules  have 
been  advertised,  closing  many  paths  and 
thoroughfares  to  the  ever-whirring  wheel. 
One  day  her  majesty  was  walking  out 
with  her  dogs  when  a  cyclist  came  along 
one  of  the  shady  alleys  near  the  palace. 
The  indignant  Queen  stopped  the  cy¬ 
clist  and  informed  him  that  bicycles  were 
not  permitted  near  the  royal  abode.  The 
cyclist,  who  must  have  been  an  illbred 
churl,  then  proceeded  to  expostulate, 
garnishing  his  language  with  sundry 
words  such  as  in  English  are  usually 
represented  by  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet  and  a  dash.  The  bewildered 
Queen  stared  in  astonishment,  and  her 
lady-in-waiting,  coming  up  opportunely 
(for  she  had  lingered  behind  to  gather 
some  flowers  at  her  majesty’s  request), 
asked  the  rude  bicyclist  if  he  knew  that 
he  was  addressing  the  sovereign  lady  of 
his  country.  The  abashed  cyclist  was 
so  overwhelmed  at  this  information  that 
he  said  not  a  word,  but  mounted  his  bi¬ 
cycle  and  fled  away;  and  report  says 
never  stayed  his  wheel  till  he  reached — 
let  us  say  the  capital  of  the  adjoining 
kingdom. — The  Gentlewoman. 


How’s  Tliis! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Re¬ 
ward  for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F, 
J.  Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  be¬ 
lieve  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  bus¬ 
iness  transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm: 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Walding,  Ivinnan  &  Marvin,  Whole¬ 
sale  Druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price 
75  cents  perdiottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug¬ 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  WHEKL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  lialf-inch.  high,  for  10c. 
Full  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  10c.;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  London  Times  states  that  no  less 
than  40,000  American-made  wheels  will 
he  turned  into  Great  Britain  next  year. 
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rRERY  IN  STOCK 


CARRY 


EVERYTHING 


YOU  NEED 


$100 

The  (Champion 

pLYER 

2>ib  |?ou  Ever  TRtbe  on  IPelvet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  o'  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


t°  Build  or  Repair  * 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

■  _ 

TheWilliam  J.haines  Co. 


906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

tYTtnnph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  >— Gentlemen I  take  great 

Eeasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
ive  a  Stormer,  '96  wheel,  with 
Q.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  I  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you*  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  have  had 
m  coy  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had.  no  occasion  to.  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  not  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CLEPSHAM. 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  ’%G. 

Office  of^ the  John  Rho.ids. Com¬ 
pany,  730  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa..  July  13. 
’90:— Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: — Gentlemen;— ■ 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating* 
that  1  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  .yon  ap? 
piled  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  Dnring  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  ifille8  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -to-day  as  they  were 
\frhen  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
office  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  Ibis  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  valve;  at 
least  I  could  not  'say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on. 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  it;  for 
I  con’d -not .^hlnk.  of  running  It 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  fqx  the  tires. 

Peeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  ^bit.”  for  no  rider 
trill  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  It  proven 
to  hlnj  that  all  yon  claim  Is  true. 
I  am,  -  '  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  RHOADS. 
Triumph  Valve  Company;  Phila¬ 
delphia Gentlemen I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I*  have  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tfres.  I  con¬ 
sider  it*  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  06ed  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  prals*  as  I 
do.  WM.  R.  Smith. 

See’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
Philadelphia.  June  4.  *90. 


itwillllotleak 


dhy  Suffer  Discomfort  cuith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatie  Tire. 


—•WHEN  THE"" 


’97  Triumpf]  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  or  1806.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and.  the  ’97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
you.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  tire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  too  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 

Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  yonr  universal  connection  pmnp  for  $1.00- 

W|g,  for  me  small  sum  ol  One  Dollar,  suffer  fmnLleaKg  Valves. 
TRIUnPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


r* 

POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANY 
PRICE? 


agoodvalve 


IS  CHEAP  AT 


A  FAIR  PRICE 


THE  TRIUMPH 


VALVE  IS  A 


GOOD  VALVE. 


YOU  GET  $10 


SAFETY  AND 


COMFORT 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau _ — be 

__ _ ■  ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 

DO  YOU  MKNXCREDIT  REPORTS  ™  JIB  *jj°  l“fL 

ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 

Trustworthy  Service  at  lorn  priees;  ordinarily  $1.00  for  eaeh  report. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $ 2.00 ;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 

commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 


Rooms  9, 10,  11, 1  a,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 
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KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT 


For 

Endurance, 

fluscle, 

Steady 

Nerve, 

and 

Good 

Digestion. 


YOU  SEND  US 

Twenty 

Five 

Cents 

AND  WE 
WILL  HAIL  YOU 

Six 

Sample 

Packages. 


FLEER’S  GURU-KOLA 

- - CHEWING  GUM - ► 

FRANK  H  FLEER  &  CO.,  107=109  Chestnut  Street,  PHILA. 


H  seat  to  sit  on... 


Capacity  1000  per  day. 


NOT  A  SADDLE 

A  distinctive  improvement  for  1897.  Adjust  blet 
fit  to  an  exactness  the  anatomy  of  any  sized  person. 
No  chafing,  friction,  soreness  or  injury  resulting. 
Comfort,  ease  and  pleasure  attained  by  its  use  It 
should  be  on  every  bicycle  in  service.  Adjustable  to 
any  width,  responds  to  every  revolution  ot  pedal. 

STRONG  BEAUTIFUL  EVERLASTING 

Special  inducement  to  Factories.  Agents  wanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 


BUTTERFLY  BICYCLE  SEAT  CO., 


129  Iiake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  “Good  One.” 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


A  Political  Cycling  Organization 
Takes  Permanent  Form  in  CUi- 
eago. 

Last  week  the  National  Wheelmen’s 
McKinley  and  Hobart  Club  was  voted 
into  permanent  existence  at  Chicago,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  various  cycling  clubs 
of  that  city. 

The  assemblage  took  place  pursuant  to 
a  call  from  the  president  of  the  club, 
Robert  P.  Walker,  who  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting,  with  Prank  Moul¬ 
ton  as  secretary,  he  being,  like  Mr. 
Walker,  a  member  of  the  club’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

It  is  the  intention  at  present  to  or¬ 
ganize  divisions  of  the  club,  one  in  each 
city  of  any  size,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  this  has  been  done  the  re¬ 
spective  districts  of  each  State  will  or¬ 
ganize  State  bodies,  which  in  turn  will 
appoint  representatives  to  form  a  na¬ 
tional  governing  committee. 

The  aim  of  the  organization  will  be 
to  promote  good  roads  and  clean  streets, 
take  active  but  nonpartisan  part  in 
municipal  campaigns  and  State  and 
National  elections — in  short,  to  make 
the  power  of  the  organized  cyclists  felt 
the  country  over.  , 

Lest  night's  meeting  was  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  division  only,  and  the  captains 
present  represented  over  5000  active 
members  of  the  parent  body.  Speeches 
of  a  nonpartisan  tone  were  delivered, 
and  more  than  a  sufficient  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  manifested  to  assure  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  a  successful  future. 

By  many  this  movement  is  looked 
upon  to  represent  a  rival  organization  to 
the  L.  A.  W.,  and  the  outcome  of  what 
has  already  been  done  is  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  considerable  interest. 


Interesting  Reading. 

Seldom  have  we  been  called  upon  to 
notice  a  finer  catalogue  than  that  just 
gotten  out  by  the  Fairbanks  Wood  Rim 
Company,  of  Bradford,  Pa.  It  is  not 
only  a  catalogue  of  their  product,  but  it 
is  also  a  most  interesting  treatise  upon 
the  growth  and  methods  of  work  pursued 
in  a  wonderful  and  growing  industry.  A 
copy  of  this  publication  which  is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  and  illustrated  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  postal  addressed  to  the 
Fairbanks  Wood  Rim  Company,  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


The  Fowler  Cycle  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  issaied 
in  booklet  form  the  report  of  the  United 
States  army  officers  on  the  recent  trial 
of  bicycles  in  a  mountain  expedition 
through  Montana.  The  detachment  of 
troops  making  the  trip  were  all  mounted 
on  Fowler  bicycles,  and  covered  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1142  miles,  the  machines  stand¬ 
ing  the  test  admirably.  The  Fowler 
people  naturally  think  that  this  is  a  big 
card  for  their  well-known  “truss-frame” 
wheel.  Write  for  booklet  to  Fowler 
Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI. 


The  inventive  genius  of  a  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres  has  been  turned  to  the 
making  of  a  bicycle  for  steeple-chasing. 

The  action  of  turning  the  pedals  winds 
up  a  spring,  it  was  explained,  until  suffi¬ 
cient  power  has  been  accumulated.  Then 
a  short  sprint  of  twenty  yards  is  neces¬ 
sary,  after  which  the  rider  touches  a 
knob  which  releases  two  strong  arms, 
shaped  like  the  runners  of  a  sleigh  and 
projecting  on  either  side  of  the  machine. 

These  arms  or  rods  fall  with  an  im¬ 
mense  force  and  strike  the  ground  just 
below  the  pedals,  jerking  the  machine 
up  in  the  air  to  a  height  of  nearly  five 
feet.  The  bicycle  can  thus  clear  any 
ordinary  fence,  and  after  it  has  alighted 
the  rods  can  be  drawn  up  by  the  action 
of  the  pedals.  Not  having  been  patented 
in  this  country  the  machine  will  not  he 
shown  in  the  coming  bicycle  shows,  and 
during  the  winter  months  the  inventive 
minds  of  fisherman  will  draw  off  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  community  from  this 
latest  break  in  the  line  of  bicycles. 


1897  Points. 

“The  lines  of  most  frames  are  alike, 
the  1897  Columbia  much  resembling  the 
frame  of  1896,  being  built  in  three  sizes, 
22  inches,  24  inches,  26  inches.  The 
new  frame  is  made  with  flush  joints 
everywhere,  making  a  beautiful  finish. 
The  tubing  is  1  1-8  inch  nickel  steel. 
The  rear  forks  are  7-8  inch,  D  shape, 
drawn  down  to  5-8  inch  at  rear  wheel, 
and  are  bowed  in  to  accommodate  a 
large  sprocket  and  permit  a  narrow 


tread.  The  tread  is  4  15-16  inches, 
slightly  narrower  than  that  of  1896. 
The  crank  hanger  bracket  is  built  nearly 
an  inch  lower  than  formerly,  making  a 
feature  much  desired  by  expert  riders.' 

“The  adjusting  of  the  handle  bar  is 
also  a  new  feature,  and  is  surely  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  style.  The  bar 
screws  into  the  head  on  a  thread.  The 
sprocket  wheel  is  made  solid  with  the 
crank  and  has  five  spokes,  making  it  a 
little  heavier,  but  much  stronger.  The 
divided  Columbia  cranks  that  have  revo¬ 
lutionized  wheel  building  are  retained, 
but  improved.” 


Solid  Worth. 

’Tis  not  the  ranting  lond  buffoon 
Who  sets  the  world  on  fire, 

But  he  who  calmly  plods  his  way 
And  doth  each  one  inspire — 

With  due  respect  for  all  his  works 
No  matter  where  he  sows — 

The  seeds  of  his  commendive  acts 
The  greatest  output  shows. 

’Tis  not  the  goods  of  loudest  name 
That  gain  the  most  applause, 

But  those  who  strive  to  seek  their  fame 
By  every  honest  cause— 

And  so  it  goes  that  over  the  world, 

From  ocean’s  shore  to  shore, 

The  people  chew  White’s  YUCATAN, 
And  always  call  for  more. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


FOR  SALE— ’95  Peerless  Combination  Tandem, 
$60 — or  will  trade, preferring  a  standard  ladies 
icycle.  L.  C.  Havener,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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*  White  Shirts  * 

—  unlaun¬ 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cents 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 
Wonder” 

White  Shift, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 
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% ffe  Ifttsturmtc* 

(Tompang* 


-2l=-7.HARTFORD 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  fi25,ooo  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  Q.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 

pOR  EXCHANGE  ■  .  . 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2^ 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000.00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 

P.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


Get  your  Hoods  in.. 


The  “Quaker  City”  i%  inch  Tubing, 

Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  ....  $45 

The  “Pennsylvania”  1%  and  i%  inch 

Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims,  -  -  -  $50 

(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade,  -  $85  &  $100 

PENN  SICyCbE  CO^MPANy, 

H.  D.  LE  CATO,  Prest.  —  1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FLAVELL’S 


SUSPENSORY 

BANDAGE. 


Silk,  60  ctt.  Thread,  35  ets. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 


manufaetupev 

and  dobbet*  In 


Sundries 


i  American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  J  M.  &  M.  Burring  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp 


^BOCK'S  QUICK  REPAIR  YflLYE-^ 


PATENT  PANNING. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

It.  K.  BUGK.  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


^lAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA> 


PATENTS 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT¬ 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years’  experience. 
Highest  references.  Send  ns  model,  sketch  or  Photo, 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  you  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PA GE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  POR  ONE. 

H.  B.  WILLSON  &  CO  ,  Patent  Solicitors, 

Le  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D,  C.^, 
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SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


Choosy  uihaf  you  ulanf— 

gun,  rifle,  ammunition,  roH.tnrkle,  bicycle.  camera, 
canoe,  row-boat,  or  any  other  merchandise  that 
money  can  buy, 

and  secure  if  ulifhoUf  cost 

through  us.  We  will  supply  any  article  you  de¬ 
sire,  free  of  charge,  provided  you  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  your  friends  to  subscribe  to  Gnmeland. 
For  instance,  send  us  ten  yearly  subs<  riptions, 
and  we  will  send  you  any  $5  rod  you  select;  send 
fifty,  and  yon  can  have  a  $25  camera,  or  any  other 
article  or  articles  worth  $25;  and  so  on. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  a  free  sam¬ 
ple  copy  of  GAMELAND.  Subscription  price, 
$1  per  year. 

GAMELAND  PUBLISHING  GO., 

INCORPORATED, 

275  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sordid  Suggestions. 

“Who  is  he,’-  he  sighed,  with  an  air  misan¬ 
thropic, 

“That  tries  to  restrain  the  ambitions 
which  ’rise 

’Mongst  women  who  argue  that  serious 
topic, 

The  right  to  be  voters,  which  freemen 
so  prize? 

Oh,  why  are  these  satires  so  cruel  in¬ 
vented 

To  turn  her  attention  which  harmlessly 
strays; 

To  fret  her  when  she  might  be  blandly 
contented 

With  ballots  instead  of  expensive  bou¬ 
quets? 

“  ’Tis  folly  to  sneer  at  the  garb  which  she 
chooses — 

This  mild  bifurcation  she  wears  on  a 
wheel. 

’Tis  homely  and  harmless,  and,  if  it  amuses, 

There’s  naught  to  be  gained  by  diverting 
her  zeal. 

Yet  they  thoughtlessly  chide  her  innocuous 
humors 

In  ponderous  prose  and  in  villainous 
verse, 

When  perhaps  she’d  be  thoroughly  happy 
in  bloomers 

Instead  of  the  sealskin  which  flattens  the 
purse.” 

—Washington  Star. 


Ancient  Lore. 

Professor — “Now,  Sprockets,  give  me 
some  account  of  Atlas.” 

Sprockets — “He  was  a  mythological 
god  with  a  bicycle  stoop,  and  invented 
the  ball  bearing.” — Current  Literature. 
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“Turtle  Neck” 
Sweaters 

are  the  correct  kind  for  men  and  boys  for  all  sorts  of  out-, 
door  work  or  sports.  We  have  an  assortment  of  colors  and 
qualities  that  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  store — nor  are 
the  prices  elsewhere  so  low : 

Boys’  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2  00 
Boys’  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3*25 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2.50 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $.5-75 


Do  not  hesitate  to  order  by  mail.  If  the  goods  are  not 
what  you  expect,  we  will  promptly  refund  the  money. 
Mention  size  and  color.  At  the  above  prices  the  sale  will 
be  rapid,  so  order  at  once. 


Strawbridge  $  Clothier, 


bRT  QOObS, 


PHILdbELPHId. 
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Fall  bine  of 

1897  COLUMBIA  BICYCLES 


Wheels  Fitted 
with 


Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 

THE  NEW  1897  line  o£  Columbia  Bicycles  comprises  four 
models.  The  handsomest  strongest  and  most  graceful 
and  perfect  bicycles  ever  made,  combining  many  new  and 
valuable  features.  They  are  made  of  8  per  cent,  nickel  steel 
tubing,  the  entire  production  of  this  material  being  controlled 
by  us  and  used  exclusively  in  Columbia  Bicycles. 


Model  45,  for  men . Price  $100 

Model  46,  for  women . Price  $100 

Model  47,  Diamond  Frame  Tandem . Price  $150 

Model  48,  Loop  Frame  Tandem . Price  $150 


Hartford  Bicycles 

Second  only  to  Columbias 

Prices,  $75,  $60,  $50,  S45  - 

POPE  nflNUF/KTURINQ  CO., 

HdRTFORb, QONN. 

If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented  in  your  vicinity  let  us  know. 


Hartford  Tires 


are  Sellers 


Every  one  knows  Hartfords  are 
High  Grade  Tires. 


fiarfford  Rubber  UloiKs  Co 

Ha^tfond,  Conn. 


f  100  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

|  910  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Braual)  Houses  ^  136  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

I  8  Queen  St.,  E.  Toronto,  Ont. 

I  251  Fust  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Which  Give  No  Trouble' 


*L'  Jin 
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A  PROUD  RECORD! 


What  a  glorious  commentary  on  the  solid  worth  of  these  grand  “old  reliables” - G.  &  J.  TIRES- 

anc  expected  announcement,  which  has  appeared  annually  sor  more  than  half  a  decade  of  years 


-is  the  well  known 


NO  RADICAL  CHANGES 
appear  in  this  year’s 


<&&  jflRES 

only  such  general  improvements  of  material  and 
workmanship  as  the  past  season’s  experience 
has  suggested  or  discovered.  ”1890-1897.” 


WHERE  can  one  find  a  record  to  equal  that  established  by  these  "self  advertised-original-detachable— doubla-tube-Hall 
—marks—  ol— tne— strictly— high—  grade”  7 

NOWHERE - rest  assured - notin  the  tire  field. 

The  1897  G.  &  J.  tir-s  are  substantially  the  same  as  1896  tires,  but  we  have  struck  a  great  pace  on  minor  improvements  and 
will  lead  even  G.  &  J’s  of  past  seasons  on  general  excellence  of  manufacture. 

Prices  of  G.  &  J.  TIRES  have  been  reduced - retail  and  wholesale.  Samples  and  new  prices  will  be  gladly  sent  to  the  trade 

upon  request. 

“THE  LIFE  OF  a  TIRE  IS  IN  THE  REPAIRING  THEREOF” 


GORMVLLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Boston.  Washington.  New  York.  Brooklyn.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  Buffalo.  London  and  Coventry.  England. 
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L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO., 

129  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


DIFFERS  from  all  other  single  tube  tires  in  the  method  ot 
building  up  the  “tread”,  or  travelling  surface  to  prevent 
puncture. 

The  outside  is  coated  with  Para  rubber  made  thicker  at  the  tread  where  two 
extra  strips  of  duck  are  introduced,  prepared  with  a  compound  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  puncture,  but  is  in  itself  of  a  very  yielding  and  resilient 
character.  This  construction  is  conceded  to  make  the  most  durable  and  easy 
riding  pneumatic  tire.  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 


NEW  YORK, '338  Broadway.  CHICAGO,  192  Van  Buren  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1022  Arch  St. 


“THE  SHOE”  Patent  Reversible 

WOOD  HANDLE  BAR 

In  either  Hickory  or  Rock  Elm  sent  to  any  address  when  cash  comes  with 
order  for . 

$2.00  Each  Express  Prepaid 

Or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 

The  clamp  on  this  bar  is  positively  the  strongest,  simplest  and  neatest  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  beauty  They  are  fitted  with  the  latest 
and  best  styles  of  grips.  In  ordering  be  sure  to  state  diameter  of  stem  wanted 

A.  M.  VAUX,  Manufacturers  Agent, 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO 
THE  TRADE. 


510  Arch  Street,  Philada 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

12 32  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscripton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  5  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyoling,"  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Artman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  December  11,  1896. 


FOR  1897. 

The  new  models  for  1S97  are  grad¬ 
ually  making  their  appearance,  and  with 
few  exceptions  they  all  show  marked 
features  of  excellence  in  design  and 
Workmanship.  There  will  be  but  few 
radical  departures  from  the  1896  pat¬ 
terns,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chain¬ 
less  machines,  put  upon  the  market  more 
in  the  way  of  experiments  than  as  lead¬ 
ers.  The  firms  making  these  chainless 
wheels  are  giving  the  matter  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  chainless  bicycle  very 
careful  attention,  so  that  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  matter  it  stands  a  good 
show  to  be  developed  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  chainless  bicycle  is  something 
most  devoutly  to  be  desired  by  the  com¬ 
plete  cycling  world,  but  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  no  practical  machine  has  appeared 
minus  the  chain-driving  contrivance.  The 
firm  that  can  evolve  a  wheel  which  will 
give  even  comparatively  good  results  as 
a  chainless  bicycle  will  secure  more  than 
an  average  amount  of  advertising,  and 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  lucrative 
trede.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
impression  that  the  chainless  bicycle  is 


bound  to  come,  but  the  fortunate  perfect 
type  of  chainless  “wheel”  has  not  as 
yet  materialized,  and  inventors  and  mak¬ 
ers  are  engaged  in  an  anxious  hunt  after 
the  desired  “find.” 

*  *  * 

TIMELY  LEGISLATION. 

The  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  are  enacting  new  rules  for 
the  governing  of  bicycle  riding  in  that 
stringing  frames  of  bicycles,  so  that 
great  pleasure  ground.  The  practice  of 
stringing  the  farms  of  bicycles,  so  that 
when  in  motion  the  wind  playing  through 
the  strings  should  produce  strange 
sounds,  having  the  tendency  to  scare 
horses,  and  the  endeavor  to  foist  Chinese 
lanterns  on  the  guards  as  apologies  for 
lamps,  and  also  probably  the  senseless 
practice  of  carrying  small  gongs  and  tom¬ 
toms  upon  wheels  have  all  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners.  All  sensible  cyclers  will 
welcome  the  move  made  to  put  a  dam¬ 
per  upon  obnoxious  practices  upon  the 
part  of  a  few  riders,  which  if  persisted 
in  will  bring  discredit  upon  and  seriously 
affect  the  best  interests  of  the  sport  of 
cycling. 

*  *  * 

WOOD  RIM  riAKING, 

Maine  business  mea  are  commencing 
to  ask  themselves  why  with  the  wealth  of 
timber  that  abounds  in  the  “Pine  Tree 
State”  they  should  not  get  a  share  of 
the  wonderfully  growing  trade  in  wood 
rims  for  bicycles.  If  in  addition  to  pine 
the  rock  elm  abounds  in  Maine,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
a  share  of  the  great  business  which  is 
being  developed  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  and  round  the  neighborhood 
of  Bradford,  where  the  Fairbanks  Wood 
Rim  Company  own  many  thousand  acres 
of  virgin  forest,  containing  an  almost 
limitless  supply  of  the  famous  rock  elm, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  building  bicycle 
rims. 

*  *  * 

TO  FIGHT  FIRE. 

A  Western  cycle  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  has  received  an  order  for  a  com¬ 
plete  fire  department  outfit  mounted  upon 
bicycles.  These  bicycles  are  not  for  the 
firemen  to  ride  alone,  but  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  the  department  used 
in  the  subduing  of  fires  is  to  be  mounted 
upon  machines  of  the  bicycle  pattern.  A 
chemical  engine  forms  an  important  por¬ 
tion  of  this  novel  apparatus.  This  en¬ 
gine  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  use  by 
many  of  the  fire  departments  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  equipped  with  the  regulation 
lanterns,  fire  axes,  crowbars,  pike  poles, 
etc.  The  engine  carries  also  the  regu¬ 
lar  chemical  fluid. 

Considerable  attention  the  country 
over  has  been  turned  to  the  cycle  fire  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  no  adequate  reason  can 
be  advanced  to  prove  that  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical.  It  is  not  probable  that  for  any 
large  cities,  where  the  buildings  are  ex¬ 
tremely  high  and  where  street  traffic 


is  heavy  the  bicycle  fire  apparatus  will 
come  into  use  to  any  great  extent,  but  in 
small  towns  and  villages  a  fire  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  even  the  hook  and  lad¬ 
der  can  be  a  bicycle  contrivance  on  the 
order  of  one  tried  successfully  in  a  West¬ 
ern  town  would  seem  to  be  a  solution  to 
a  question  which  has  troubled  some  late- 
born  centres  of  social  life.  The  lesser  ex¬ 
pense  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
bicycle  fire  department  will  be  a  big  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  taking  up  of  the  idea 
by  small  towns  and  cities,  when  it  is 
presented  to  them  in  practical  shape. 

*  *  * 

A  wild  story  has  been  going  the  rounds 
Of  the  press  to  the  effect  that  a  bicycle 
company  was  being  organized  to  aid  the 
Cuban  patriots  in  their  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom.  A  filibustering  expedition  on  bicy¬ 
cles,  especially  in  the  broken  and  marshy 
lands  of  Cuba,  where  the  insurrection  is 
the  hottest,  is  about  as  senseless  as  send¬ 
ing  horsemen  to  do  battle  on  the  water. 
*  *  * 

A  flAKER  OF  BUSINESS. 

There ^ is  promise  of  excellent  trade 
for  189 1,  and  with  the  extraordinary 
number  of  people  after  it,  which  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  cycle  business  of 
next  j  ear,  it  is  a  matter  of  moment  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  agency  at  their  com¬ 
mand  to  secure  and  retain  trade. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  agents  and 
assistants  to  the  securing  of  trade  and 
an  indisputable  economizer  in  so  doing 
is  the  complete  and  almost  indispensable 
publication  known  as  “Artman’s  Cycle 
Trade  Directory  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,”  which  for  three  years 
past  has  been  the  accepted  and  standard 
reference  book  of  the  cycle  trade  in  this 
country.  This  book  contains  accurate 
and  complete  lists  of  manufacturers  of 
bicycles  and  all  the  parts  and  accessories 
connected  with  them.  It  also  contains 
a  full  and  complete  tabulation  of  the 
wholesale,  jobbing  and  retail  trade,  and 
also  a  valuable  compilation  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  repairers  throughout  the  entire 
country.  The  business  standing  of  each 
and  every  firm  is  also  given,  and  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  line  of  business  other 
than  that  of  dealing  in  bicycles  in  which 
the  party  or  parties  mentioned  may  be 
engaged.  This  publication  is  issued  by 
the  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

If  no  other  good  has  eoine  from  the 
use  of  bicycles  in  this  country  than  the 
agitation  for  better  roads  the  wheels 
have  served  their  purpose. 

*  *  * 

The  lively  interest  taken  in  cycling  at 
the  different  colleges  promises  well  for 
the  intercollegiate  cycle  racing  for  next 
season.  It  is  now*  assured  that  a  two 
days’  meet  will  be  held  next  season,  and 
the  affair  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Of  the  $2,745,000  worth  of  bicycles  we 
exported  during  the  nine  months  last 
reported  by  the  Treasury,  $1,020,000 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 


Interested  and  Pertinent  Sayings 
and  Doing's  of  tlie  Cycling  World. 

There  is  a  hitch  over  the  matter  of  the 
construction  of  the  board  track  across 
the  meadows  at  Atlantic  City  for  the 
use  of  cyclers.  A  company  was  form¬ 
ed  some  little  time  since,  and  stock  is¬ 
sued  to  put  the  operation  through,  but 
there  seems  to  be  trouble  in  the  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
enterprise,  a  Mr.  Thomas  White,  seems 
to  have  other  matters  to  attend  to  than 
the  one  in  which  Tor  some  little  time  he 
was  so  very  much  interested. 

TIRE  GUARANTEES. 

The  Tire  Manufacturers’  Association 
held  a  meeting  recently  at  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted:  “It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  cutting 
of  tires  by  rims,  being  the  result  of 
causes  over  which  the  tiremaker  has  no 
control,  does  not  come  under  the  guar¬ 
antee  offered  by  this  association.” 

It  was  resolved  that  when  tires  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bicycle  itself  are  returned 
to  a  manufacturer,  thereby  necessitat¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  the  wheels  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  their  replacement  af¬ 
ter  repair  has  been  made,  a  charge  of  50 
cents  be  made.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  guaran¬ 
tee,  when  offered  for  repair,  tires  that 
needed  vulcanizing  will  be  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents.  Those  not  re¬ 
quiring  vulcanizing,  25  cents. 

Considerable  comment  is  being  indulg¬ 
ed  in  over  the  fact  that  although  the 
constitution  of  the  L.  A.  W.  requires 
that  a  financial  statement  be  issued 
quarterly,  only  one  has  been  issued  for 
the  term  ending  in  October,  and  that 
such  a  meagre  one  that  it  was  equivalent 
to  no  statement  at  all.  All  the  state¬ 
ment  said  was  that  there  was  a  balance 
of  $14,000  on  hand. 

Before  the  passage  in  November  last 
of  the  act  by  which  motor  cars  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  traverse  the  streets  of  London 
there  stood  upon  the  statutes  of  that  city 
a  provision  that  no  vehicle  except  those 
drawn  by  horses  could  under  any  pre¬ 
text  circulate  in  the  public  thorough¬ 
fares. 

California  riders  want  the  L.  A.  W. 
to  sanction  Sunday  racing  in  their  State. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  large  cycle 
manufacturers  are  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  furnishing  the  ’97  models  with 
keyless  cranks,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  crank  key  or  pin. 

LARGER  TIRES. 

In  connection  with  modifications  in  bi¬ 
cycle  construction  for  1897,  one  of  the 
radical  departures  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  dimensions  of  pneumatic  tires.  The 
average  tires  are  now  from  one  and  a 
half  to  one  and  three-quarters  inches 
wide.  Tires  in  1897  will  reach  a  width 
of  two  and  a  half  inches.  Wheels  thus 
equipped  will  look  awkward  at  first,  but 
the  safety  itself  was  ungainly  in  its 
day,  when  contrasted  with  the  high 
wheel.  The  wide  tire  is  safer  than  those 
now  in  use.  It  reduces  the  likelihood  of 
side  tips  on  damp  roads,  which  is  really 


the  cause  of  four  out  of  five  cycling 
accidents. 

The  African  Cyclist  has  just  been 
started  in  Johannesburg,  Africa,  where 
cycling  is  very  popular. 

Only  one  bicycle  show  will  be  held  in 
New  York  this  winter,  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Co.  having  abandoned 
their  proposed  exhibition  in  favor  of  a 
military  bicycle  tournament.  This  decis¬ 
ion  will  leave  the  field  clear  for  the  show 
of  the  National  Cycle  Board  of  Trade, 
which  will  be  held  in  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  February  6  to  13. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  patent  agents 
in  London  J.  Sinclair  Fairfax  said  that 
the  cycle  industry  now  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  nearly  33,000  wrork-people  in 
Birmingham  and  Coventry  alone,  and 
that  the  total  output  in  England  is 
about  750,000  wheels  per  annum. 

MILITARY  CYCLING  CARNIVAL. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
military  bicycle  carnival  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  during  the  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary  11  to  16,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  States  will  be  represented.  It  will 
take  the  place  of  the  proposed  cycle  show 
which  the  Garden  Company  had  planned. 
Being  the  first  affair  of  the  kind  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  country,  it  will  com¬ 
mand  notice  from  National  Guardsmen 
everywhere.  The  proceeds  will  be  used 
to  endow  three  beds  in  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital. 

The  large  Coliseum  building  in  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  considerably  modified  inside, 
preparatory  to  its  occupancy  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
of  Cycle  Manufacturers.  The  work  in 
contemplation  is  very  elaborate,  and  the 
total  cost  will  approximate  $30,000.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  build  60,000  square 
feet  of  platform.  The  sections  alloted 
to  exhibitors  will  be  divided  by  bronze 
railings,  carpets  laid  and  a  vast  amount 
of  electric  insulation  will  be  required  by 
the  exhibitors.  There  will  also  be  a  great 
deal  of  painting  and  decorating.  The 
exhibition  will  take  place  January  23  to 
30. 

AMERICAN  CYCLERS  ABROAD. 

The  great  cycle  show  of  France  opens 
in  Paris  to-morrow,  the  12th  instant, 
and  will  run  for  a  week.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  American  manufacturers  are 
represented  at  this  show.  Frenchmen 
are  commencing  to  cast  their  eyes  on 
American-made  bicycles,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  wheels  are  finding  strong  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  French  market  among  the 
many  superb  machines  shipped  from 
this  country. 

American  cycles  of  some  20  different 
makes  were  represented  at  the  recent 
show  in  London.  The  prejudice  against 
American  wheels  is  being  rapidly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  evident  superiority  of 
these  machines  over  the  heavier,  clum¬ 
sier  English  bicycle.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Chronicle  recognizes  this  fact 
and  says:  “I  am  convinced  that  the 
British  cycle  makers  must  reduce  the 
weight  of  their  machines  or  suffer 
greatly  by  the  competition  of  American 
makers.  The  average  American  road¬ 
ster  of  the  best  build  is  from  five  to 
seven  pounds  lighter  than  the  English 
one.  The  tubes  are  thinner,  because 
made  of  harder  steel;  the  handle  bar  is 
lighter  (there  is  not  the  least  need  for 
the  huge  handle  bars  in  common  use) ; 
the  chain  is  lighter;  the  rim  is  always 
of  wood  (a  metal  rim  is  unknown  in 
the  United  States  to-day);  and  the  pedal 
cranks  are  very  much  lighter  and  neat- 


r.  It  is  often  alleged  that  with  a 
lighter  machine  an  uncomfortable  vi¬ 
bration  is  felt.  That  this  is  nonsense 
I  can  testify  from  personal  experience. 
For  a  machine  which  I  have  been  riding 
a  good  deal  lately  weighs,  with  every¬ 
thing  on,  exactly  25  pounds,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  extra  vibration  in  it, 
while  the  absence  of  seven  pounds  of 
dead  weight  enables  me  to  use  a  higher 
gear  with  the  same  ease  and  hill-climb¬ 
ing  power  as  before,  and,  of  course, 
greater  speed  and  smoothness  of  motion 
on  the  level.  Moreover,  the  British 
maker  must  simplify  the  adjustment  of 
his  machine.  To  adjust  an  ordinary 
English  saddle,  for  instance,  takes 
seven  minutes,  whereas,  an  American 
saddle  can  be  taken  off  and  put  on  again 
in  as  many  seconds.” 

ELECTRIC  CYCLE  LAMPS. 

Electric  lamps  are  one  of  the  things 
which  must  come  into  universal  use  on 
the  bicycle,  and  a  few  good  ones,  after 
a  long  time  of  waiting,  are  promised  for 
the  coming  cycle  shows.  Very  few  of 
the  oil  lamps  now  in  vogue  shed  a  light 
on  the  path  that  serves  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose  except  to  come  within  the  require- 
ments  of  the  law,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  more  are  desirable.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  a  lamp  that  will  keep  lighted. 

The  only  lamp  among  the  electrical 
contrivances  which  has  done  what  has 
been  claimed  for  it  is  the  Acme  Electric 
Lamp,  for  which  the  large  carriage  and 
cycle  house  of  Chas.  S.  Caffrey  &  Co., 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  are  agents,  has  met 
with  an  amount  of  favor  which  plainly 
shows  what  the  public  want  and  what 
they  will  have.  Electric  lamps  are  bound 
to  take  the  place  of  oil  burners. 

It  is  reported  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
bicycle  manufacturers  in  this  country 
to  equip  all  of  their  ’97  wheels  with 
brakes  unless  otherwise  requested  by  in¬ 
dividual  buyers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  brakeless  wheels  were  the 
rule,  and  only  by  special  arrangement 
were  brakes  attached.  This  refers  to 
new  wheels.  A  person  wishing  to  hire 
a  second-hand  wheel  usually  had  to  take 
a  brakeless  one  or  none  at  all. 

A  change  in  this  condition  of  things 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  public,  as  the 
hiring  feature  of  the  bicycle  business  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  hard  time 
in  store  for  the  makers  of  baby  seats 
for  bicycles.  All  the  large  cities  are  leg¬ 
islating  against  their  use.  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  setting 
their  face  against  the  practice. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Councils  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Fairmount  Park  has  agreed  to 
give  $10,000  worth  of  bicycle  paths  in 
West  Park  a  trial,  to  determine  by  ex¬ 
periment  whether  the  congestion  caused 
by  bicycle  riders  along  the  principal 
drives  can  be  relieved  by  this  method 
and  the  safety  of  riders  and  those  who 
drive  increased. 

The  result  of  this  action  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  increased  appropriations  in 
the  future  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
improvements  which  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  general  public  as  well  as  by  the 
cycling  constituency. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
rather  flippantly  toyed  with  this  serious 
matter  in  the  following  words  when  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Aldermen: 

’‘The  carrying  of  other  people’s  chil¬ 
dren  in  these  baby  seats  by  wheelmen 
has  served  a  most  useful  end,  the  child 
in  case  of  a  collision  or  tumble  acting 
as  a  ready,  and  an  admirable  buffer,  to 
save  the  life  of  some  poor  wheelman. 
An  unfeeling  Alderman,  who  probably 
never  rode  a  wheel,  has  put  the  others 
up  to  forbidding  the  use  of  children  as 
buffers,  and  the  ordinance  has  been  pass¬ 
ed — no  more  children  as  extra  freight. 
The  first  we  know  the  Mayor  will  sign 
it.  The  poor  bicyclist!  Everybody  is 
down  on  him.’.’ 
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Got  a  Puncture. 

Alas  and  alack !  for  the  girl  who  wheels 
Down  the  road  in  a  mood  most  gay ; 

At  dusky  eve  into  tdwn  she  steals 
Perched  aloft  on  a  load  of  hay. 

—Chicago  Record. 


DISCIPLES  OF  TIME. 


Notes  About  a  Few  of  the  Most  Cele¬ 
brated  of  the  Fast  Men. 

America  is  to  have  for  a  citizen  the 
famous  little  Welsh  long-distance  rider, 
Jimmie”  Michael.  He  has  determined 
to  take  up  his  residence  permanently  in 
this  country,  and  is  sending  to  Wales  for 
his  wife,  and  will  continue  his  attacks  on 
old  Father  Time  all  winter,  very  prob¬ 
ably  in  California.  Michael  is  not 
troubled  at  the  report  that  Tom  Linton, 
his  great  rival  and  fellow  townsman,  has 
come  to  this  country  to  meet  him  and 
regain  his  records.  He  is  ready  to  meet 
Linton  at  any  distance. 


Tom  Butler,  the  Boston  boy,  was  de¬ 
feated  in  his  European  debut,  which 
took  place  in  Paris,  November  22.  Jaap 
Eden  was  his  opponent.  The  match  was 
best  two  out  of  three  heats,  unpaced, 
and  the  distance  2000  metres,  which  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Eden  took  the  first  heat  by  three 
lengths  in  easy  style  in  the  slow  time 
of  4.02.  The  finish  in  the  second  heat 
was  closer,  and  Eden’s  advantage  was 
only  half  a  length.  Butler  also  rode  in 
the  handicap,  but  was  not  placed  in  his 
heat. 

Nat  Butler,  it  is  asserted  by  those 
who  ought  to  know,  is  riding  much  fast¬ 
er  than  his  brother,  whose  physique  is 
none  too  robust. 

Tom  Linton  arrived  in  New  York 
from  England  last  week  to  take  in  the 
many  professional  indoor  and  other 
meets  scheduled  for  the  coming  season 
and  to  get  in  trim  for  work  on  the 
track  in  this  country  next  year.  He  is 
the  great  Welsh  long-distance  rider  and 
the  6tar  of  the  foreign  team  of  cyclisrts 
now  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
wiping  the  record  slate  clean  and  filling 
it  with  new  figures. 

He  is  a  small  man  and  weighs  only 
126  pounds,  yet  his  thigh  is  larger  in 
circumference  than  that  of  Corbett,  the 
noted  pugilist.  The  muscles  are  twined 
together  like  a  network  of  steel  cables. 
The  back  of  the  thigh  tapers  away  in 
a  peculiar  wedge  shape,  showing  re¬ 
markable  development  except  in  the 
long  contractor  muscle.  The  lower  leg 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  thigh,  but 
the  instep  and  ankle  again  show  great 
development.  This  gives  an  idea  of  Lin¬ 
ton’s  construction  and  the  secret  of  his 
extraordinary  riding.  It  is  less  than  a 
month  since  he  rode  31  miles  582  yards 
within  the  hour  while  suffering  from  a 
bad  cold,  and  far  from  his  best 


Shirt  Waists  and  Skin  Tights. 

A  Southern  Legislator  by  the  name  of 
Pettibone  B.  Timberlake,  member  for 
Jackson  County,  Alabama,  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  of  that  State  last 


week  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  wearing  by 
women  of  bloomers,  skin  tights,  shirt 
waists  or  any  apparel  that  does  not  mark 
distinction  between  the  sexes.  The  pen¬ 
alty  provided  in  the  measure  is  six 
months  in  jail  or  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$50. 


A  Question. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  asks  the  following  ques¬ 
tion:  Which  wears  out  a  bicycle  faster, 
standing  or  running?  Of  course, 
if  a  wheel  in  -repose  is  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for  it  will  last  longer 
than  if  it  is  constantly  used.  The 


chances  are  more  than  even,  however, 
that  the  bicycle  that  is  in  regular  service 
will  he  in  better  order  at  the  end  of  the 
season  than  one  which  is  taken  out  only 
occasionally.  The  stored  machine  is 
rarely  oiled  or  polished  and  becomes 
clogged  and  rusted,  which  is  a  good  deal 
worse  than  getting  scratched  and  shaken. 
Besides,  a  well-made  wheel  nowadays  is 
constructed  of  such  fine  material  that 
the  friction  has  comparatively  little  ef¬ 
fect  upon  it.  The  difference  between  a 
bicycle  that  is  ridden  and  one  that  is 
laid  up  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
between  a  horse  that  earns  its  oats  and 
one  that  is  left  in  the  stall  or  the  field  to 
eat  its  head  off. 


—•••  THE  ••••- 

Cycle  Trade  Journal 

- — $1,00  fl  YEHR  — 

W  S  a  monthly  journal  which  circulates  only  among  cycle  dealers  and 
repairers,  it  contains  only  trade  news  and  information  of  value  to 
the  trade. — It  gives  complete  descriptions  of  all  the  new  articles 
offered  to  the  trade  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  new  manu¬ 
facturers  and  jobbers,  methods  of  repairing,  repairing  devices  and  other 
valuable  information.  The  subscription  price  includes  a  copy  of  The 
Cycle  Trade  Buyer’s  Guide  (a  description  of  which  will  be  'found  on  the 
other  side  of  this  sheet)  $1.00  invested  in  these  publications  will 
bring  manifold  returns.  We  urge  you  to  fill  out  and  return  the  sub¬ 
scription  blank  below. 


...Subscription  Blank... 


CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1232  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pas 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  please  find  the  sum  of  One  Dol¬ 
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Ready  for  Business. 

Put  away  my  bike  and  bloomers, 

For  the  snow’s  begun  to  fall. 

How  I’d  like  to  find  a  climate 
Where  it  never  snowed  at  all; 

Where  ’twas  always  spring  or  summer, 
And  the  roads  were  smooth  and  dry, 

And  the  fellows  were  as  thick  as 
Johnny -jump-ups  in  July. 

Still,  I  must  not  sit  repining, 

Though  I’ve  donned  a  longer  skirt, 

I  have  not  as  yet  forgotten 
By  a  long  shot  how  to  flirt. 

Cleveland  Leader. 


SPECIAL  ROADWAYS. 


Much  Attention  Centred  Upon  the 
Question  of  Special  Paths  for  Cy¬ 
clers. 

The  many  agitations  started  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  cycle  paths,  and  for 
special  provision  for  the  cycling  public 
upon  the  boulevards  of  large  cities,  are 
being  watched  with  interest  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally. 

Some  time  ago  an  ordinance  was  enact¬ 
ed  in  New  York  providing  that  all 
trucks,  express  wagons,  vans  and  busi¬ 
ness  vehicles  should  keep  in.  single  file 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Western 
Boulevard,  while  bicycles  and  pleasure 
passenger  vehicles  shall  be  restricted 
to  the  use  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
driveway.  The  ordinance,  of  course, 
makes  provisions  permitting  vehicles  of 
all  descriptions  to  draw  up  at  a  given 
destination  on  either  side  of  the  street. 

The  new  measure  went  into  effect  a 
short  time  ago,  and  with  remarkably 
little  friction.  For  the  first  few  days 
policemen  were  ordered  simply  to  in¬ 
struct  and  warn  drivers  or  riders  who 
violated  the  ordinance,  and  no  severer 
measures  of  discipline  are  to  be  under¬ 
taken  until  the  traveling  public  has  been 
made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rule. 
Up  to  the  present  the  arrangement  ap¬ 
pears  to  work  very  satisfactorily  for  all 
concerned.  The  drivers  of  business 
wagons,  which  necessarily  move  slower 
than  the  other  vehicles,  are  not  annoyed 
by  the  danger  of  runmng  down  wheel¬ 
men,  and  the  bicyclers  and  drivers  of 
light  pleasure  vehicles  have  a  clear  road¬ 
way  to  themselves,  with  comparatively 
little  risk  of  interference  from  the  line 
of  traffic  which  formerly  used  to  block 
their  progress  every  few  feet. 


New  York  Cycle  Sliow. 

The  coming  New  York  Cycle  Show  to 
be  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
from  February  G  to  13  inclusive  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  full  and  complete  success. 
When  the  National  Cyble  Board  of 
Trade  issued  its  diagram  of  spaces  151 
spaces  were  provided,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  six  weeks  ago  to  provide  an 
additional  100  spaces.  These  were  taken 
by  intending  exhibitors  as  rapidly  as 
the  spaces  originally  provided,  and  the 
total  of  560  is  now  found  to<  be  totally 
inadequate  and  applicants  are  willing 
to  take  any  size  or  sort  of  space,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  exhibit  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  National  Cycle  Board  of 
Trade.  President  Coleman  has  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  owners 


of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  of  Indus¬ 
try  whereby  the  board  of  trade  has  leas¬ 
ed  the  fourth  floor  in  that  building.  This 
will  provide  an  additional  200  spaces, 
and  every  endeavor  will  be  made  to 
place  satisfactorily  all  exhibitors. 


Legal  Decision. 

Bast  week  in  the  Talbot  Circuit  Court 
(Md.)  Judge  Stump  handed  down  a  de¬ 
cision  in  the  bicycle  tax  case  which 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
He  declares  the  ordinance  passed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  town  of  Easton 
void.  This  ordinance  was  passed  June 
24  last.  It  ordained  that  every  person 
who  shall  keep  in  the  town  of  Easton 
for  use  any  bicycle  shall  apply  each 
year  for  a  license  to  use  such  bicycle, 
and  shall  pay  one  dollar  for  such  li¬ 
cense.  The  bicycle  owner  must  then 
have  permanently  attached  to  his  wheel 
a  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  his  license.  Each  violation  of  this 
ordinance  was  made  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  five  dollars. 


MOST  GRACEFUL  RIDERS. 

A  Claim  Made  That  French  Women 

Are  the  Most  Graceful  Among 

Lady  Riders. 

French  women,  according  to  one  of 
their  number,  are  the  most  graceful 
lady  riders  in  the  wTorld.  Under  the 
nome-de-plume  of  Une  Parisienne  one 
of  them  writes  to  the  Lady  Cyclist  as 
follows: 

Sir:  I  think  there  are  few  people  who 
can  honestly  dispute  the  fact  that 
French  women  are  by  far  and  away  the 
most  graceful  of  all  cyclists.  Where 
will  you  find  such  fire  and  animation, 
such  style  and  elegance,  such  command 
over  both  machine  and  themselves? 
They  are  positively  without  fear.  As 
an  example,  see  a  French  woman  ride 
through  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  She 
sits  erect,  there  is  no  indecision  or  wav¬ 
ering  in  her  movements,  she  rides  bold¬ 
ly  through  without  flinching,  and  with  a 
grace  and  precision  that  is  character¬ 
istic.  Now  watch  an  English  girl,  or 
any  other  girl  for  the  matter  of  that. 
See  her  plodding  on  manfully  as  far  as 
she  dares  in  the  same  road;  a  frighten¬ 
ed  look  comes  into  her  eyes  as  she 
swerves  in  close  proximity  to  a  big, 
lumbering  omnibus.  She  gives  a  ter¬ 
rified  little  squeak,  scrambles  ungrace¬ 
fully  from  her  machine,  and  walks  it 
along  in  her  clumsy  frock  until  a  fitting 
opportunity  allows  her  to  cautiously  try 
once  more.  Then  again  a  French  wo¬ 
man  can  array  herself  in  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  colors,  and  in  the  most  daring  styles, 
and  look  charming  and  graceful  with  it 
all;  but  should  any  other  woman  try 
the  experiment  she  would  look  hideous, 
or  at  least  awkward  and  ungainly  in  the 
same.  Then  why  is  it?  Because  the 
French  woman  has  a  manner  and  grace 
peculiar  to  herself  alone.  Because  her 
movements  are  studied — it  is  a  part  of 
her  education — and  because  of  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  her  limbs,  the  elegance  of  her 
carriage,  and  the  graceful  lines  of  her 
perfect  figure. 
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Lamps  and  Lamps. 

It  would  seem  that  the  crank  or  the 
“odd  uu”  are  not  confined  to  this  country. 
Other  lands  beyond  sea  have  troubles  of 
their  own  in  this  line,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  skid  from  English  “Cycling:” 


What  is  stirring  in  the  innermost  souls 
of  these  precocious  gamins  that  they 
stand  absorbed  in  the  fleeting  cycle?  Have 
they,  too,  caught  the  prevailing  craze? 
No!— 


They  were  only  waiting  to  throw  half  a 
briok  at  the  first  lampless  cyclist  with  a 
Chinese  lantern— and  they  did  it! 
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They  Drew  the  Line. 

There  were  two  maiden  aunts 
Who  longed  for  just  one  chance 
To  ride  a  bike 
Along  the  pike; 

But  they  drew  the  line  at— bloomers! 

—Springfield  (Ill.)  Monitor. 


Blackberrying. 

(W.  C.  Birt-Whitwell  in.  “Cycling.”) 

When  I  called  at  Kitty’s  house  the 
other  evening,  and  casually  remarked 
that  I  thought  I  would  take  a  spin 
through  the  forest  next  morning,  she 
said,  “Of  course  you  will  take  me,  and 
we  will  go  blackberrying.”  Up  to  then 
I  had  no  intention  of  taking  a  compan¬ 
ion,  while  as  for  blackberries,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  that  gay  and  giddy  fruit  is  too 
intimately  associated  with  memories  of 
a  scratched  epidermis,  and  an  interior 
compared  with  which  Armenia  is  tran¬ 
quillity  itself,  to  present  much  charm. 
Moreover,  I  did  not  quite  see  where  the 
“of  course”  came  in.  But  there  is  a 
feminine  inconsequence  about  Kitty  that 
defies  argument  and  paralyzes  opposi¬ 
tion;  so  it  came  to  pass  that  all  on  a 
bright  September  morning  we  started  for 
the  wild  woods,  accompanied  by  a  bas¬ 
ket  warranted  to  hold  all  the  blackber¬ 
ries  we  were  likely  to  catch. 

A  gauzy  veil  of  mist  softened  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  houses  as  we  pedaled  through 
the  streets,  but  ere  we  cleared  them  it 
had  melted  away,  and  we  found  the  open 
country  flooded  with  bright,  mellow  sun¬ 
shine.  Several  cyclists  were  on  the 
road — a  couple  of  scorchers  of  the  female 
persuasion  passed  us,  but  a  little  further 
on  we  saw  them  prostrate  by  the  road¬ 
side,  completely  used  up.  Crossing  the 
river  by  the  crooked  old  bridge  '“'e  rode 
up  the  valley  until  the  meadows  gave 
place  to  wooded  slopes,  and,  skirting  the 
grounds  of  a  great  white  house,  all  girt 
about  with  chestnuts,  struck  into  a  wind¬ 
ing  lane.  Here,  at  a  cottage  smothered 
in  white  roses,  we  stabled  our  machines, 
and.  after  resting  awhile  set  off  on  foot 
in  search  of  blackberries.  A  winding 
footpath  led  us  first  to  a  treeless  slope, 
still  scored  with  the  furrows  of  a  bygone 
tillage,  upon  the  top  of  which  some  scar¬ 
let  figures  moved  leisurely  along  the 
skyline.  A  little  bad  atttracting  Kitty's 
attention  she  picked  it  up,  remarking 
that  it  would  do  for  Babs  to  play  with  - 
the  said  Babs  being  a  terrier  pup  upon 
which  she  lavishes  a  lot  of  misplaced 
affection.  Instantly  the  red  figures  were 
violently  agitated;  while  a  sunburnt  lad, 
with  a  bundle  of  sticks  that  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  Roman  lictor  in  re¬ 
duced  circumstances  rushed  towards  us 
uttering  hoarse  cries.  The  situation 
dawned  upon  me.  I  told  Kitty  it  was  a 
golf-ball,  and  requested  her  to  drop  it 
which  she  did  in  a  convenient  bramble 
bush;  and  it  cost  me  half  a  crown  to 
square  the  boy. 

The  account  which,  at  Kitty’s  request, 
I  gave  her  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game 
has  left  her,  I  fear,  under  the  abiding 
impression  that,  having  first  put  the 
caddie  into  a  hole,  the  players  proceed 
to  settle  him  with  a  club,  and  bury  him 
in  a  bunker. 

Onward  we  went  among  the  furze 


im&tyghw- 

and  bracken,  where  silver  birches  shiv¬ 
ered  in  the  breeze,  and  little  pools  glint¬ 
ed  in  the  sun.  From  a  little  white 
church  the  chimes  told  mid-day,  as  the 
gray-haired  parson  passed  us  on  his 
bantam.  As  for  the  blackberries,  they 
somehow  failed  to  materialize.  There 
were  any  amount  of  red  ones;  lots  of 
ripe  ones,  far  out  of  reach,  and  a  few 
that  were  accessible;  but  these  latter 
went  astray  before  reaching  the  basket, 
and  were  disposed  of  by  a  more  sum¬ 
mary  process. 

Presently  we  sat  down  to  rest  on  the 
heather.  Before  us  a  hill,  yellow  with 
furze,  tossed  a  ferny  mane  against  the 
western  sky;  behind  lay  the  shadowy, 
whispering  woods.  Here,  like  Tityrus  of 
old,  beneath  a  spreading  beech’s  shade 
reclining,  we  ate  our  lunch.  An  uncom¬ 
monly  successful  affair  it  was,  too;  al¬ 
though  naturally  the  salt  invaded  the 
jam-tart;  and  our  biggest  tomato  got 
squashed,  imparting  to  the  pages  of 
“Cycling”  a  gory  hue  more  suggestive 
of  Haggard  or  Kipling.  Then  I  lighted 
up  my  old  briar.  Kity  lay  so  still  that 
I  thought  she  was  asleep ;  so,  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate,  I  began  to  read  a  bit  of 
Juggins  K.  Jiggins  (with  tomato  sauce), 
when  she  exclaimed:  “Oh,  do  look!  The 
pretty — little — dear !' ’  Turning  my  head, 

I  saw  a  squirrel  close  by,  which  imme¬ 
diately  ran  up  a  tree.  I  never  knew 
what  Kitty  wanted  that  squirrel  for; 
but  she  expressed  a  strong  desire  that 
I  should  catch  it.  I  told  her  that  squir¬ 
rels  were  most  unlucky  animals;  also 
that  it  was  a  custom  in  our  family  never 
to  catch  squirrels  when  there  is  an  “r” 
in  the  month.  But  what  is  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter?  Kitty  was  the 
potter,  and  she  moulded  me  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  truant,  apple-stealing,  birds’- 
nesting  schoolboy.  Painfully  I  swarmed 
up  the  mossy  bole,  to  the  lasting  detri¬ 
ment  jof  my  Sunday  knickerbockers;  gin¬ 
gerly  I  felt  my  way  among  the  lower 
branches.  Then  the  squirrel  strolled  off 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  his  stock¬ 
broker  in  the  next  tree;  while  I,  stepping 
on  a  rotten  bough,  sat  down  with  un¬ 
studied  grace  in  a  large  and  prickly 
bramble  bush.  And  Kitty  laughed.  I 
will  back  Kity  for  money  to  read  Mark 
Twain  without  a  smile,  yet  a  trivial  in¬ 
cident  like  this  develops  an  unsuspected 
sense  of  humor — it’s  very  strange.  And 
so  the  squirrel  went  uncaged,  and  the 
blackberries  ungathered. 

Returning  to  our  rosy  cottage  we  had 
tea  in  the  garden  among  the  dahlias  and 
mignonette;  and  mounting  our  ma¬ 
chines,  started  for  home.  The  sun  went 
down  behind  the  hillside,  but  one  be¬ 
lated  beam,  piercing  the  leafy  screen, 
flashed  awhile  like  a  gigantic  diamond. 
The  shadows  closed  in;  the  mist  came 
stealing  up;  bold  bad  stars  peeped  out  and 
winked  at  Kitty — an  impertinence  which 
it  was  impossible  to  chastise.  But  her 
eyes  soon  took  the  shine  out  of  these 
antediluvian  mashers;  they  began  to 
feel  very  cheap,  and  seemed  glad  to  hide 
behind  little  cirrus  clouds — at  least, 
that’s  what  I  told  Kitty.  A  cluster  of 
fireflies  far  down  the  road  resolved  itself 


HICKORY  HANDLE  BAR 


The  only  wood  handle  bar  to  be  relied 
upon.  Stronger  than  metal.  Tough  as 
rubber.  Absorbs  vibration.  Prevents 
fatigue.  Be  sure  that  you  get  the 
“Fletcher”  with  the  Patent  Key  Clamp. 


interesting 
book  sent 
free. 


SCUll  S  A- 
UIILISGER, 
PBILA., 


^  A  piece 

of  bar-wood 
twisted  under 
heavy  pressure. 
Would  not  snap. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


into  a  section  of  the  Kangaroo  O.  C.,  out 
for  an  evening  run.  An  owl  screcehed 
as  we  passed  the  old  black  barn,  and 
then  we  lost  our  way. 

How  we  found  it  at  a  lonely  farm¬ 
house,  where  an  Armenian  massacre  was 
going  on  in  the  piggery — how  Kitty’s 
lamp  went  out,  as  did  also  my  last 
match — how  the  inevitable  policeman 
turned  up,  but  instead  of  a  summons, 
supplied  us  with  a  box  of  lights — and 
how  Kitty  bought  a  basketful  of  black¬ 
berries  at  her  own  greengrocer’s,  and 
palmed  them  off  on  her  family  as  the 
fruit  of  our  industry — these  things  linger 
in  my  memory,  but  life  and  these  col¬ 
umns  are  alike  too  short  for  their  narra¬ 
tion. 


The  railroads  of  New  England  have 
finally  agreed  upon  a  bicycle  tariff,  and 
hereafter  bicycles  will  be  received  and 
forwarded  the  same  as  baggage. 

At  a  bull  fight  recently  in  Madrid 
the  spectators  were  somewhat  startled 
by  seeing  the  matador  and  picador  ride 
into  the  arena  on  bicycles. 
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The  Turban  A-Wheel, 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  has  become  a 
victim  of  the  cycling  craze.— Daily  paper. 
Behold,  behold, 

Ye  Afghans  bold. 

For  the  Ameer  of  Kabul, 

With  his  dark-skinned  lass 
Through  the  Khyber  Pass, 

Spins  on  from  the  cycle  school! 

He  scorches  afar 
Through  Kandahar 
And  templed  Jelalabad, 

Where  from  Kafristan 
The  Kataghan 

Stands  aghast  at  his  daring  fad. 

Then  back  they  flee 
By  old  Ghasni, 

By  many  a  Pathan  pool. 

And  he  kisses  the  lass 
In  the  Khyber  Pass, 

’Ere  they  stop  at  old  Kabul. 

— New  York  Press. 


NO  CHAIN. 


Favorable  Comment  Upon  a  New 
French  Chainless  Bicycle. 

Tire  future  would  seem  to  have  one 
thing  for  the  cyclist  which  he  will  wel¬ 
come  with  open  arms,  or,  to  put  it  in 
cycling  phraseology,  which  he  will  wel¬ 
come  with  willing  feet.  When  the 
practical  chainless  bicycle  is  put  on  the 
market  there  will  be  a  rush  to  secure 
it. 

The  “London  Field”  hag  this  to  say 
regarding  the  French  chainless  wheel 
which  has  been  so  successfully  ridden 
by  Rivierre:  “We  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trying  the  chainless  gearing 
on  a  light  machine  of  French  construc¬ 
tion.  The  ingenious  simplicity  with 
which  it  has  been  applied  cannot  fail 
to  please  the  eye,  and  on  this  account 
alone  it  is  sure  to  prove  attractive. 
There  is  no  emission  of  oil  to  soil  the 
dress  and  attract  the  dust,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  cleaned  will  com¬ 
mend  it  to  many.  A  couple  of  weeks’ 
riding  has  impressed  us  very  favorably 
with  its  merits,  and  as  far  as  that  ex¬ 
perience  permits  us  to  form  an  opinion 
we  have  no  reason  to  regard  the  chain¬ 
less  gearing  as  in  any  respect  inferior 
to  the  chain.  The  gear  we  used  was 
about  70-inch,  and  it  seemed  quite  ca¬ 
pable  of  developing  any  speed  required 
with  no  more  than  the  customary  per¬ 
suasion.  We  rode  up  Woodcock  Hill, 
near  Barnet,  with  as  much  ease  as  we 
have  ever  ascended  it  on  a  machine  of 
equal  gear,  so  we  do  not  think  it  will 
exhibit  any  deficiency  as  a  hill-climber. 
The  questions  of  weight  and  cost  often 
determined  the  fate  of  useful  devices, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  chainless  gear  we 
are  assured  that  the  machine  complete 
will  not  cost  more  than  a  chain-driven 
safety  of  equal  quality  that  is  furnished 
with  a  gear  case,  nor  will  it  weigh 
more.” 


Captain  Mahan,  the  celebrated  naval 
historian,  just  retired  from  active  ser¬ 
vice,  is  an  enthusiastic  bicyclist. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  have  de¬ 
cided  to  allow  souvenirs  to  be  given  out 
at  the  two  great  cycle  shows  which 
will  be  held  under  their  jurisdiction  at 
New  York  and  Chicago.  There  was  a 
proposition  to  taboo  the  souvenir  feature. 
Many  firms  have  already  procured  hand¬ 
some  souvenirs,  which  they  will  distrib¬ 
ute  from  their  stands  at  the  two  shows. 


A  Wheel 

You  Can  Trust! 

LIST  PRICE  ONLY  $50. 

HIGH  GRADE  DEALERS  will  find  a  reputable  line  of  medium  priced 
wheels  with  which  to  “clinch”  a  sale,  when  necessity  demands  a  low  price 
and  expects  a  high  grade,  in  $50  Nos.  9,  io,  n  and  12 

•  IDEAL  BICYCLES  • 

28  and  26  in.  Ladies’  and  Men’s— flitted  with  G.  &  J.  TIRES 
—steel  or  wood  handle  bars— barrel  hubs. 

Also  finer  IDEALS  for  $75.  and  20  and  24  inch  IDEALS  at  $35.  and  $40. 

Eleven  styles. 

THE  HOST  RELIABLE  MEDIUM  GRADES  MADE. 

TRAVELERS  NOW  OUT.  EXCLUSIVE  AGENCIES. 

SHELBY  CYCLE  nFG.  CO. 

R.  Philip  Gormully,  Pres.  .  „ _ —  _  „ 

T.  B.  Jeffery,  Vice  Pres.  A-  W-  Gump>  Treas.  &  Mgr. 

Shelby,  Ohio. 

KEEPS  THE  STOMACH  RIGHT 


For 

Endurance, 

riuscle, 

Steady 

Nerve, 

and 

Good 

Digestion. 


YOU  SEND  US 

Twenty 

Five 

Cents 

AND  we 
WILL  HAIL  YOU 

Six 

Sample 

Packages. 


FLEER’S  GURU-KOLA 


- - CHEWING  GUM - - 


FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO  .,  107-109  Chestnut  Street,  PHILA. 


H  seat  to  sit  on... 

NOT  A  SADDLE 

A  distinctive  improvement  for  1897.  Adj  ust  ble 
fit  to  an  exactness  the  anatomy  of  any  sized  person. 
No  chafing,  friction,  soreness  or  injury  resulting. 
Comfort,  ease  and  pleasure  attained  by  its  use  It 
should  be  on  every  bicycle  in  service.  Adjustable  to 
any  width,  responds  to  every  revolution  of  pedal. 

STRONG  BEAUTIFUL  EVERLASTING 

Capacity  1000  per  day.  Special  inducement  to  Factories.  Agents  wanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 

BUTTERFLY  BICYCLE  SEAT  CO., 

129  Liake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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We  Admit 


That  all  the  electric  lamps  you  have  seen 
are  failures — but  you  have  not  seen  . 


....THE  ACME.... 


■am 


Electric 

Bicycle 

Lamp 


A  Dry  Battery. 


“THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILS.’’ 

5 HE  problem  of  a  perfect  bicycle  Lamp  has  been  solved,  and  the  oil  lantern  has 
been  relegated  to  the  past.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  many  disadvant¬ 
ages  to  the  rider  who  uses  oil,  naptha,  taper  or  ony  form  of  liquid  electric  light ; 
they  are  too  apparent  and  familiar  to  be  recounted  here,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
the  riding  public  is  now  offered  an  electric  light  that  no  jar  or  concussion  will 
extinguish,  from  which  no  heat  or  odors  arise,  and  does  not  contain  a  chemical  to 
injure  the  most  delicate  fabric,  or  in  other  words  is  absolutely  dry,  which  can  be 
controlled  without  dismounting,  that  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  a  knowledge  of 
electricity  is  not  required,  and  which  is  guaranteed  for  eight,  and,  with  economical 
use,  will  last  for  ten  hours  needs  no  further  comment  to  commend  it.  He  who  would 
expect  more  seeks  the  impossible,  and  “the  light  that  never  fails”  is  not  for  him. 

PRICE,  $5.00. 


CHHS.  S.  CHFFREY  CO.. 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

10th  and  Market  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.  1713=1714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


A  Woman’s  Question. 

Women  cyclists  in  England  are  not 
suited  yet  in  the  way  of  a  cycling  cos¬ 
tume.  There  is  a  widespread  effort 
among  Englishwomen  who  affect  the  bi¬ 
cycle  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
bloomer  costume  and  yet  to  appear  to 
wear  the  old-fashioned  skirt.  Three 
handsome  prizes  were  offered  at  the  Car¬ 
diff  Exhibition  for  the  best  cycling  dress 
for  a  lady,  and  in  each  case  the  winner 
was  rewarded  for  the  ingenuity  with 
which  she  had  addressed  herself  to  the 
task  of  wearing  rational  costume  and 
easily  hiding  that  she  did  so.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  coat  bodice  in 
Lincoln  green  cloth,  with  white  facings 
and  a  narrow  red  vest;  the  skirt  was 
made  slit  up  the  back  nearly  to  the  top 
and  at  the  sides  about  as  far  as  the 
knee.  When  the  rider  took  her  seat  on 
her  machine,  the  back  pieces  of  the  skirt, 
of  course,  fell  one  on  either  side  of  the 
saddle,  and  the  front  breadth  of  it  wTas 
worn  turned  up  and  buttoned  to  the 
waist  so  as  to  reveal  a  pair  of  green 
knickers,  the  tumed-up  portion  serving 
as  a  sort  of  tunic  over  them.  The  second 
prize  went  to  a  lady  who  had  a  loose- 
skirted  coat  like  an  ulster,  over  the  full 
sort  of  knickers  that  are  imitated  from 
the  costume  of  the  Syrian  women;  when 
she  mounted  the  skirt  of  the  coat  was 
pulled  up  by  strings  under  it  and  formed 
a  drapery  round  the  hips,  which  could  be 
let  down  when  she  dismounted. 


An  “Old  World”  Track;. 

Moscow  has  the  best  bicycle  track  in 
Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
things  about  the  old  Russian  capital,  and 
is  situated  on  the  plains  of  Kodinsky, 
where  the  recent  catastrophe  occurred. 
The  track  is  600  meters  less  than  three 
laps  to  the  mile,  all  of  cement,  with  steep 
banking  at  the  turns,  and  has  a  system 
of  electric  timing  which  works  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  There  are  more  than  4000 
cyclists  in  the  city  and  ten  large  clubs. 
The  development  of  cycling  in  Russia  is 
wonderful,  considering  that  the  roads 
are  rutty  and  6tony  for  the  most  part 
and  frequently  covered  with  a  miserable 
pavement.  Rut  then  no  pen  can  describe 
or  imagination  conceive  the  ennui  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Russia,  so  that  any¬ 
thing  to  relieve  this  killing  boredom  of 
everyday  existence  is  gladly  welcomed. 


A  New  Bicycle. 

One  of  the  new  ’97  models  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  is  awaited  with  much  interest 
is  that  of  the  “Duquesne  Special,”  now 
in  process  of  construction  by  the  Du¬ 
quesne  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Pittsburg.  This  model  will,  it  is  stated, 
embody  many  new  and  striking  ideas, 
all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
during  the  past  five  months. 

Cuts  of  this  new  wheel,  showing  the 
various  improvements  in  detail,  will 
shortly  be  published  in  these  columns, 
but  it  may  be  said  in  advance  that  the 
machine  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  novel¬ 
ties  of  the  year. 


At  the  Antipodes. 

Cycle  racing  pays  in  Australia.  The 
citizens  of  Coolgardie  built  a  race  track 
at  an  expense  of  $2800  and  the  first  day’s 
receipts  were  $2255.  Porta,  the  Italian 
racer,  won  $350  in  prize  money  during 
the  day,  but  the  gold  miners  thought  his 
performance  was  worth  more,  so  they 
chipped  in  and  presented  him  with  a 
chain  and  medal  made  of  Coolgardie 
gold,  and  weighing  five  ounces. 


“Exhaustion.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effects  of 
exhaustion  on  different  riders,  says  the 
Irish  Cyclist.  Some,  no  matter  how 
“baked”  they  get,  never  alter  their 
style,  while  others  go  to  pieces  complete¬ 
ly.  Needless  to  say,  the  latter  collapses 
rapidly,  for  good  style  means  economy  in 


power  and  the  man  who  is  “baked”  can 
least  afford  waste.  In  long  distance 
work  the  rider  whose  style  goes  to  pieces 
will  never  shine.  His  opponent,  who 
may  be  just  as  much  “baked”  at  the 
same  period  of  the  contest,  will  be  able 
to  keep  going  and  will  probably  “come 
to,”  while  he  gets  worse  and  worse.  In 
tandem  work  variations  of  this  sort  are 
particularly  apparent.  Two  men  who 
work  perfectly  when  fresh  will  become 
hopelessly  disorganized  when  one  or  both 
become  fatigued  and  at  once  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  feel  as  if  it  had  a  heavy 
weight  dragging  it  back.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  a 
good  distance  performance  on  a  tandem. 
Success  in  such  trials  depends  very  much 
on  the  men  keeping  well  within  their 
powers.  Even  for  the  average  rider  it 
is  worth  while  learning  to  retain  one’s 
style  when  fatigued. 


IO 


A  Risky  Game. 

They  were  leisurely  wheeling  along  to¬ 
gether  down  the  lane.  On  one  side  a 
steep  incline  sloped  down  to  the  stream 
that  ran,  swollen  by  late  rain,  beside 
the  road.  The  trees  were  turning  red 
and  yellow,  and  there  was  a  touch  of 
autumn  in  the  air. 

“The  idiot’s  going  to  propose,”  thought 
Miss  Cissie  Hopewell  to  herself. 

As  the  gentleman  in  question  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  back  seat  of  the  tandem,  and 
as  Miss  Hopewell  had  her  two  eyes  in 
the  usual  place,  how  this  knowledge  came 
to  her  must  forever  be  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner  had  the 
idea  shot  through  her  pretty  head  than 
a  voice  behind  murmured  softly: 

“Miss  Hopewell — Cissie — will  you  ride 
tandem  with  me  forever?” 

There  was  no  answer.  Cissie  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  a  wild  desire  to  laugh;  and 
but  for  the  serious  and  solemn  character 
of  her  companion  she  would  have  shriek¬ 
ed  gaily  to  i*elieve  her  feelings.  As  it 
was,  he  had  to  be  answered. 

“He’s  quite  capable  of  leaving  off 
working  if  I  say  ‘No,’  she  thought  of 
herself.  ‘It  will  be  awfully  hard  on  me 
if  he  does;  and  to  ride  all  that  way  in 
dead  silence  is  more  than  I  can  endure 
—feeling  those  eyes  on  my  back  hair, 
too.” 

Aloud  she  said,  sweetly,  “Rather  a 
tiring  life,  don’t  you  think?” 

“I  spoke  metaphorically — you  know 
that,”  came  the  voice  from  behind, 
mournfully.  “My  real  meaning  was,  will 
you  pass  the  rest  of  your  life  with  me?” 


Again  that  awful  desire  to  laugh  con¬ 
vulsed  Miss  Hopewell.  A  wild  and  vivid 
picture  of  herself  wheeling  always  and 
forever  on  a  bicycle  made  for  two  rose 
before  her,  and  it  was  another  lucky 
thing  for  her  that  her  mouth  also  was  in 
its  normal  position. 

“Cissie,  will  you?”  said  the  sad  voice 
of  the  interesting  creature  behind.  Still 
Miss  Hopewell  pondered,  and  she  was 
wondering  how  she  could  say  “No”  firm¬ 
ly,  without  hurting  his  feelings.  She  was 
a  great  respecter  of  feelings!  and  her 
companion  leant  forward  in  his  seat  to 
hear  what  she  would  say. 

Her  desire  for  mirth  again  getting  the 
better  of  her,  the  little  piece  visible  of  her 
profile  became  scarlet  in  her  frantic  en¬ 
deavors  to  calm  herself.  Her  unfortunate 
friend  behind,  seeing  this  confusion,  im¬ 
agined  she  was  violently  blushing,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  him  a  verbal  answer; 
and,  carried  away  by  these  feelings,  he 
attempted  a  very  risky  manoeuvre.  He 
tried  to  imprint  a  chaste  salute  on  the 
back  of  his  lady’s  head ;  and  Cissie,  turn¬ 
ing  sharply  round,  read  his  intention  in 
his  eyes.  She  jerked  round  again  vio¬ 
lently,  and  in  another  minute  found  her¬ 
self  on  the  ground. 

She  sat  up  and  looked  round;  the  tan¬ 
dem  das  lying  apparently  unhurt  before 
her,  but  where  was  the  amorous  Mr. 
Franklin. 

A  sudden  idea  came  to  her;  she  picked 
herself  up  slowly,  and  felt  to  see  if  she 
were  undamaged.  Then  she  looked  cur¬ 
iously  over  the  incline  close  to  where  she 
had  been  thrown.  She  reseated  herself 


on  the  grass  and  marveled!  Coming 
creeping  out  of  the  dirty  water  below 
was  a  dripping  figure,  in  whose  muddy 
face  and  dripping  garments  she  dimly 
recognized  the  festive  form  of  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin. 

She  heard  herself  saying,  between  her 
gasps:  “Run  on  to  the  station,  I’ll  bring 
the  machine”- — and  he  fled. 

“A  girl  who  could  sit  and  laugh  like  a 
hyena  at  a  man’s  misfortune  was  no  wife 
for  me,”  he  thought,  grimly,  as  he  flew 
along. 

And  the  moral  of  this  is:  Don’t  propose 
on.  a  tandem  bicycle,  however  romantic 
the  circumstances  may  be;  wait  till 
you’re  both  safely  on  your  feet. — Cyclers’ 
News. 


Messrs.  MgKee  &  Harrington  have  is¬ 
sued  a  neat  booklet  descriptive  of  the 
hand-made  Lyndhurst  bicycle  for  1897. 
Their  address  is  173-79  Grand  street, 
New  York  City. 

In  New  York  the  other  day  a  horse 
sold  at  auction  for  $19,000.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  bicycle  the  horse  may 
be  going  out  of  circulation,  but  it  clearly 
has  not  been  demonetized  yet. 

We  will  mail,  xjost  paid,  to  any 
address  your  fnll  name  in  sold 
letters,  lialf-incli  high,  for  10c. 
Pull  name,  with  large  three-quarter 
inch  initials,  15c.,  or  the  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  lOc.;  also  full  directions 
for  putting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


•  •  •  THE  ONLY  LAMP  •  •  • 

That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out,  or  Go  Out. 


Brightest  Bight. 

Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Fuil  Nickel  Plated, 

Ball  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Smallest  Size, 


Manufactured  by  the 

Wteel  Lignt  Jtlfg.  Co.,  Ptiiiada,  Pa. 

PRICE  $3.50. 

Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1897  Catalogue. 


Bight est  Weight. 

Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vest  Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  oz. 

Will  not  Leak. 


387  Bourse,  Phila.,  Pa. 


W.  L.  MILLER,  General  Sales  Agent, 


An  Old  Maid’s  Reverie. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  I’m  thinking 
As  I  sit  alone  to-day, 

While  the  ruddy  coals  are  shrinking 
Into  ashes  wan  and  gray? 

I  am  thinking  of  my  cycle, 

Swift  as  any  Arab  steed; 

Graceful  in  its  revolutions, 

Geared  exactly  right  for  speed. 

I  am  old  and  nearly  sixty, 

Staid  and  settled  in  my  ways, 

Yet  my  heart  will  throb  with  pleasure 
Thinking  of  my  cycling  days. 

Tell  me  not  of  balls  and  dances, 

O  ye  folk  of  feeble  wits, 

Schottische,  polka,  waltz,  or  barn-dance— 
Cycling  beats  them  “all  to  fits.” 

In  the  dance  how  many  giddy 
Revolutions  must  you  do; 

While  in  cycling  you  sit  steady, 

And  your  wheel  gyrates— not  you. 

In  the  dance  the  conversation 
Is  the  silliest  you  have  heard! 

But  the  wheel — your  iron  partner— 

Ne’er  interpolates  a  word. 

In  the  dance  the  air  is  poisoned 
With  carbonic  acid  gas, 

On  the  wheel  you  meet  the  freshness 
Of  the  morning  as  you  pass. 

So  I  think  I’ve  made  my  case  clear, 

And  you’ll  all  agree  with  me 

That  there’s  naught  comes  up  to  cycling, 
If  you’ve  “goodlie  oompanie.” 

Did  I  say  my  age  was  sixty, 

And  my  riding  days  were'  o’er? 

Perish  such  a  dreary  notion! 

I  will  cycle  more  and  more, 

’Till  my  limbs  no  more  support  me, 

And  my  vision  clouded  be, 

’Till  the  present,  past,  and  future 
Merge  into  eternity. 

—A.  K.  S.  in  C.  T.  C.  Gazette. 


A  MOW  USE. 


Bicycles  and  Sword  Bayonets  Fig-- 
ure  in  a  Paris  Quarrel. 

A  Frenchman  feeds  on  excitement,  and 
novelty  is  as  necessary  to  his  make-up 
as  beef  and  beer  is  to  the  conventional 
Englishman,  or  the  ubiquitous  cigar  or 
“plug”  to  the  typical  American.  Some 
little  time  since  two  young  men  made 
an  attempt  in  Paris  to  fight  a  duel  while 
mounted  on  bicycles.  They  were  in  a 
party  of  six  and  were  returning,  rather 
full  of  liquor,  from  a  spin  around  the 
country  outside  the  fortifications.  When 
on  the  Boulevard  Ney  the  two,  whose 
names  are  Yarlet  and  Abbadie,  began 
to  quarrel  and  strike  at  each  other.  One 
of  their  companions  offered  to  supply 
them  with  sword-bayonete,  with  wdiicb 
they  could  fight  somewThat  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  knights  of  old  at  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  and  not,  as  the  comrade  observed, 
like  corner  ruffians. 

The  px-oposal  was  agreed  to,  whereupon 
the  friend  rode  home  for  the  weapons 
and  returned  with  them  in  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  The  combatants  having 
selected  their  seconds,  and  received  their 
arms,  charged  at  one  another  while 
mounted  on  their  machines.  The  result 
was  a  shock  which  sent  the  men  and 
their  seconds  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
Yarlet  was  the  only  one  who  was  se¬ 
riously  hurt.  The  sword-bayonet  which 
he  intended  for  his  adversary  entered 
his  own  body  as  he  fell,  and  he  was  car¬ 
ried  insensible  to  a  chemist’s  shop, 
w7here  he  was  bandaged  and  sent  home. 


FOR  SAJLiE,  Ste. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head 
at  rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue- 
two  cents  a  word  for  three  issues— three 
cents  a  word  for  six  issues.  Cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Will  exchange  fine  sub¬ 
urban  property,  2%  acres,  at  station, 
convenient  to  Philadelphia,  equity  $2000, 
for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96  wheels.  For 
full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


FOR  SALE — 26  inch  Waverly  bicycle;  first- 
class  condition,  $20.  Chas.  N.  Carr,  1501 
Columbia  Avenue,  Phila. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Cigar  Slot  Machines— 
very  cheay.  Apply  to  House  Committee 
or  Janitor,  Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  1402 
Oxford  St., 


RIDE  ALL  WINTER. — Bicycle  Ice  Creep¬ 
ers,  most  novel  and  practical  thing  for 
winter  use.  Thousands  sold  last  season. 
Hundreds  of  agents  wanted 
W.  T.  S.  MORRISON,  Mfr.,  Cornish,  Me. 


BICYOLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Qutok  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatio  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stook  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 


Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable 
ready  reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample.  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
street,  New  York. 


AN  ENTERPRISING  FIRM  HAVING 
good  established  trade  among  bicycle  deal¬ 
ers  would  like  to  get  sole  ageucy  of  an  A1 
Sundry.  L.  L.  L.,  418  S.  43d  St. 


WANTED. — A  foreman  for  Machine  Room, 
employing  about  loo  men:  must  be  competent 
a  hustler  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  Must  be 
able  to  take  full  charge  of  this  branch  Apply 
with  reference  to  Uuiversal,  care  American 
Cycling. 


FOR  SALE  -’95  Peerless  Combination  Tandem, 
$6o — or  will  trade,  preferring  a  standard  ladies 
bicycle.  L.  C.  Havener,  Worcester,  Mass. 

SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  It  a  trl  1. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  Wewi'lsell 
you  ours  On  Trial. 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  thi  ee  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578.  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


WANTED,  a  line  of  good  cheap  bicycles 
to  sell  on  commission. 

Chas.  Beltz  &  Son,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


My  sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet- 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limb*  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


J.  W.  (DflfiSFIEIiD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Unredeemed  Bicycles 

At  One-thire  Original  Value. 

Columbias,  Victors,  Ramblers,  Wilhelms, 
Stormers  and  other  prominent  makes. 

Honey  Loaned  on  Bicycles  or  Bought  and 
Sold  Outright. 

Manhattan  Loan  &  Storage  Co.  814  Vine  St. 


Trailord  Special  lor  '96 
wp.  THflFFOHD, 

S.  E.  Cor-  1 2th  &  Oxford  St». 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


k 


ANTAL-M1DY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba 
Cubebs  or  Injections  andr  iimv 
CURE  IN  48  HouRsyflwr 
the  same  diseases  with¬ 
out  inconvenience. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


HENRY  F  W.  LOTZ, 

....Manufacturer  of.... 


BILLIARD,  POOL 
and  COHBINATION 


TABLES 


Dealer  in  Supplies,  Repairing  Neatly  Done. 

Shuffleboards  Made  to  Order. 


j  1347  Germantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Cliristy  Saddles  for  1S97. 

The  saddle  question,  which  has  been 
discussed  for  years,  seems  to  have  been 
correctly  solved  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Christy, 
the  patentee  and  manufacturer  of  the 
much-talked-of  Christy  Anatomical 
Saddle.  The  Christy  Anatomical  Saddle 
made  a  sensation  during  the  season  of 
1896,  and  was  looked  upon  by  experts 
to  be  the  best  and  most  practical  saddle 
produced.  The  Christy  Anatomical  Sad¬ 
dle,  constructed  as  it  is  to  conform  to 
the  anatomical  parts,  has  received  the 
emphatic  indorsement  of  many  physi¬ 
cians  and  riders  who  have  used  it.  It  is 
so  constructed  that  injury  to  the  rider 
from  the  saddle  well-nigh  impossible. 


MEN’S  SADDLE. 

The  Christy  Saddle  is  made  of  metal, 
as  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  has 
cushions  to  receive  the  pelvis  bones, 
which  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body 
and  protect  the  sensitive  part  from  pres¬ 
sure  and  injury.  A.  Gr.  Spalding  &  Bros, 
are  now  showing  the  models  for  1897. 
Six  saddles  are  being  shown. 

No.  1,  with  spiral  springs,  men’s  model, 
is  the  regular  size. 

No.  3,  with  spiral  springs,  men’s  model, 
is  the  large  size. 

No.  5,  with  fiat  springs,  men’s  model, 
is  the  regular  size. 

No.  7,  with  hat  springs,  men’s  model, 
is  the  large  size. 

The  women’s  saddles  are  No.  9,  with 
spiral  springs,  and  No.  11,  with  hat 
springs. 


MEN’S  SADDLE— FLAT  SPRINGS. 


The  outlines  of  frames  of  the  men’s 
saddles  have  materially  changed  from 
last  season.  The  seat  is  broader  in  the 
back  and  the  sides  tapering  to  the  horn 
of  the  saddle  are  cut  out  more,  thus 
avoiding  all  chafing,  especially  to  heshy 
persons.  These  improvements  greatly 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  rider  without 
changing  the  general  construction  of 
saddle  or  robbing  ii  of  any  of  its  anatom¬ 
ical  features;  in  fact,  it  betters  it  in 
every  way. 

In  men’s  saddles  we  make  two  sizes, 
large  and  small.  The  large  is  intended 
for  those  wanting  a  roomier  seat  and 
more  especially  for  heavy  weight  riders.. 
The  small  will  perhaps  suit  the  average 
rider  best,  as  it  is  somewhat  wider  in 
the  seat  than  last  year’s  model.  In  our 
ladies’  saddle  the  horn  or  projection  is 
almost  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  seat 
is  wide,  cushions  well  padded,  and  will 
make  a  perfect  and  comfortable  seat, 
combined  with  true  anatomical  construc¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety 
by  all  and  removes  all  objections  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  leather  saddle 
of  any  shape  or  construction. 


The  wonderful  success  of  the  Christy 
saddle  during  the  season  of  1896  was 


MEN’S  SADDLE-SPIRAL  SPRING, 
the  talk  of  cycling  circles.  It  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  there  was  a  demand  for 
a  bicycle  saddle  built  on  anatomical  prin¬ 
ciples.  During  the  few  months  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  models  for  1897  great  im¬ 
provements  have  been  thought  out  and 
made.  The  spiral  spring  is  one  of  them, 


WOMEN’S  SADDLE. 


and  this  for  women  riders  is  especially 
recommended.  It  is  the  intention  of  A. 
G-.  Spalding  &  Bros,  to  furnish  ladies’ 
bicycles  during  the  season  with  Women’s 
spiral  spring  Christy  Saddles,  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  The  cushions  of  the 
Christy  Saddle  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  They  are  upholstered  with  the 
best  curled  hair,  made  by  a  peculiar  and 
special  process,  which  preserves  all  the 
elasticity  and  life  of  the  hair  and  makes 
a  far  better  seat  than  the  felt  which  has 
been  used  heretofore  and  which  is  now 
being  exclusively  used  in  other  saddles. 


REAR  VIEW. 

The  success  of  the  Christy  Saddle  has, 
of  course,  found  imitators,  and  Mr.  H. 
A.  Christy,  through  his  attorneys, 
Messrs.  Butterworth  &  McDowell,  of 
Washington,  are  following  this  matter 
carefully  and  have  commenced  several 
suits  against  the  infringers  of  Mr.  Chris¬ 
ty’s  patents. 

The  hygienic  features  of  the  Christy 
Saddle  have  been  universally  recom¬ 
mended  and  acknowledged  by  all  physi¬ 
cians,  and  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  ex¬ 
pect  for  the  Christy  this  year  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  success.  Many  manufacturers 
during  the  coming  season  will  mount 
their  bicycles  exclusively  with  the  Chris¬ 
ty  Saddle.  The  cuts  shown  herewith  are 
of  the  different  models. 


Century  Road  Club. 

The  following  road  records  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Century  Road  Club  of 
America: 

C.  Arnold  Wescott,  Chicago,  Liberty- 
ville,  Waukegan  Century  Course,  5h. 
4m.,  August  9,  1896.  Course  record. 

Mrs.  A.  E,  Rinehart,  200  miles,  16h. 
18m.,  September  27,  1896.  Colorado 

State  record. 

O.  O.  Lasley,  Toledo,  Clyde  Century 


Course,  7b.,  October  11,  1896.  Course 
record. 

Arthur  E.  Smith,  295  miles  264  feet, 
24h.,  October  24-25,  1896.  Illinois  State 
and  American  record. 

A.  W.  W.  Evans,  50  miles,  2h.  30m. 
34s.,  August  10,  1896.  New  Jersey  State 
record. 

A.  Peitscher,  New  York  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  8h.  15m.,  November  1,  1896.  Course 
record. 

A.  Peitscher,  New  York  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  return,  18h.  17m.,  November 
1,  1896.  Course  record. 

The  Century  Road  Club  has  adopted 
a  new  rule,  recognizing  a  30  and  60-day 
Century  record,  as  also  a  30  and  60-day 
mileage  record.  Rules  governing  the 
same  are  identical  with  those  governing 
the  century  and  mileage  competitions  for 
the  calendar  year. 

The  club  has  also  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  rule: 

“The  claimant,  when  sending  in  a 
claim  for  a  record,  must  file  with  the 
committee  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
the  entire  distance  claimed  was  made 
on  a  wheel,  unaided  in  any  way  beyond 
pacing,  together  with  a  statement  that 
all  essential  points  of  the  claim,  as  sub¬ 
mitted,  are  correct  in  every  particular. 
The  same  to  be  sworn  to  before  a  no¬ 
tary.’’ 


POINTERS. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  plan 
to  unite  all  of  the  leading  cycling  clubs 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island 
Westchester  County  and  Long  Island 
City  in  one  body,  to  be  known  as  the 
Metropolitan  Association  of  Cycling 
Clubs,  promises  to  be  successful. 

That’s  the  third  tack  I  have  stepped 
on,”  complained  Wheeler,  the  night  after 
the  new  carpet  has  been  laid.  “I  don’t 
believe  I  could  pick  ’em  up  any  faster  if  I 
had  pneumatic  feet.” — Cincinnati  “En¬ 
quirer.” 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINQ. 


A  Great  Offer 

Nearly  all  our  readers  desire  good  litera¬ 
ture,  and  as  we  are  desirous  of  as  large 
a  clientage  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  desire  to  serve  our  patrons  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  make  the  following 
proposition. 

We  will  furnish  for  one  year 

American  Cycling,  .  .  .  $i.oo 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  .  .  .  $4  00 

or  the  extraordinary  low  figure  ot 

$3- 

Address  all  orders  to 

CYCLE  TBJDE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1232  market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


1 3 


$100 


The  0HAMPION 


pLYER 


HHb  H?ou  Ever  IRtbe  on  IDelvet  ? 


If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  o  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  p  rfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FI/YFR”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


Look  Here; 

cawrery  in  stock. 

EVERYTHING 

YOU  NEED 

to  Build  °R  Repair  A 

BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ.Haines  Co. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA.  _ 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


testimonials. 

trtnmph  Valve  o>.,  FhlMel. 
fftila  >- Gentlemen : — 1  take  great 
pleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
bare  a  Stonner,  ’96  wheel,  with 
O.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  <jn  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you  *  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  have  had 
m  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
save  bad  no  occasion  to  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  npt  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CUPSHAM. 
Philadelphia,  July  6,  '$6. 

Office  of-,  the  John  Rhoads  Com¬ 
pany.  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
'96: — Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : — Gentlemens— 
I  take  great  pleasure  .-In  stating 
that  1  have  not  bad  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  you  ap¬ 
plied  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  -the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  ifilles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -to-day  as  they  were 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
office  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  -tljls  cannot 
be  sala  of  any  ptber  vaYve;  It 
least  I  could  npt  'say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  oa 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  it;  for 
I  could  "not.  yiink.  of  running  It 
more  than,  oce  day  without  pulp¬ 
ing.  tip  the  tires. 

Peeling  satisfied  that  you  hare 
made  a  good  ^hit,"  for  no  Jrldec 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  It  proven 
to  hlnj  that  all  you  claim  la  true. 
I  am.  -  -.Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  FRANKLTN  RHOAD3. 
Triumph  Valve  Company;  Phila¬ 
delphia:— Gentlemen:— I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I*  have  not 
pumped  air  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  It4  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  prals*  aa  I 
da  WM.  R.  Smith, 

Rre’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
EbDadetpfcia,  June  4. 


itWilMotleak 


dhy  Suffer  Diseomfort  cuifch  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatie  Tire. 


••••WHEN  THE-* 


’97  Tiiumpn  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  (or  the  balance  of  the  season  oi  1806.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheei  and.  the  ’97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
you.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 


WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  he  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  lire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  too  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  alr-tlght  without  the  cap. 


Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pump  for  $1.00. 

WHg,  (or  He  small  sum  of  One  Dollar,  suffer  Iron  Lealg  Valves. 

TRIUnPH  VALVE  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


R  Cycling  Information  Bureau 


DO  YOU  MHNT  CREDIT  REPORTS 


ON  MEN  WHO  MAKE 
ON  MEN  WHO  BUY 
ON  MEN  WHO  SELL 
ON  MEN  WHO  REPAIR 


Tirastoaoirthy  Sepviee  at  louj  prices;  oirdinaiuly  $1.00  fot*  each  Pepoirt. 

Reports  on  Credit  Standing  of  firms  in  Europe,  $2.00;  or  any  part  of  Mexico,  Central-  or  South  America,  $3.00. 

Our  facilities  for  furnishing  General  Commercial  Intelligence  are  unrivaled.  Agents  and  Representatives  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  throughout  the  world.  Reliable  lists  of  Hardware,  Furniture,  Carriage,  Harness,  Implement,  Grocery,  Jewelery, 
Dry  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  about  to  add  a  line  of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  A  thoroughly  reliable  medium  for  reaching  new  buy¬ 
ers  before  they  have  stocked  up.  Furnished  at  small  cost,  usually  $1.00  for  any  single  State.  Other  lists  furnished,  and  other 
features  about  which  every  Bicycle  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  should  know,  and  the  knowing  of  which  means  more  business  and 
better  business.  Address  with  your  latest  catalogue,  or  trade  announcement. 

commercial  intelligence  Dept.  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Press, 


Rooma  9,  io,  11,  ia,  13,-610  13th  Street, 


....ESTABLISHED  NINE  YEARS.... 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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PB?x<Q0ing- 


••NATIONAL- 

CYCLE  EXHIBITIONS 

- Undet*  the  Management  of - 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  CYCLE  [AANlIFflCTOBERS. 


CHICAGO: 

COLISEUn,  63rd  St.  &  Jackson  Park, 
JANUARY,  23-30,  1897. 


NEW  YORK: 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY 
43rd  St.  &  Lexington  Ave., 

FEBRUARY,  6-13,  1897. 


Every  Manufacturer  ol  National  Repute  will  Exhibit. 


.OVER  SIX  HUNDRED  STALLS  AT  EACH  EXHIBITION. 


Manufacturers,  Dealers,  Agents  and  all  Exhibitors  at  Unsanctioned 
Cycle  Shows  will  not  he  alloted  space  at  any  Sanctioned  Cycle  Exhibition. 

SANCTIONED  CYCLE  EXHIBITIONS: 


BOSTON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PITTSBURG, 

BALTIMORE, 


Feb.  20-27,  1897. 
Feb.  20=27,  >897. 
Feb.  20-27,  i897* 
Feb.  20-27,  1897. 


ERNEST  R.  FRANKS,  Mgr 
Eastern  Exhibition, 

271  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


A.  E.  PATTISON ,  Mgr. 

Chicago  Exhibition, 

Room  42,  Auditorium  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  GYGLE  MANUFACTURERS, 


271  Broadway,  New  York. 
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?  White  Shirts 


—  unlaun- 
dered,  for 
men  and 
boys,  at 

63  Cants 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 
"Wonder” 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


(Jonnecticttt  (3*tt*?**l 


Bel  your  Hooks  In.. 


The  “Quaker  City”  i%  inch  Tubing, 
Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 

The  “Pennsylvania”  i%  and  i%  inch 
Tubing,  Barrel  Hubs,  Wood  Rims, 
(Fully  Guaranteed.) 

The  “Warwick”  Highest  Possible  Grade, 


$45 

-  -T  $50 

-  $85  &  $100 


PENN  SICyCkE  CO/WPANy, 


H.  D.  LE  CATO.  Prest. 


1343  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FLAVELL’S  SVSPEN;,'iS£101. 

Silk,  60  eta.  Thread,  35  ets. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 


manufaetupen 

and  Jobber  in 


Sundries 


(  American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  -<  M.  &  M  Burn  ng  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp 


Wa  sicinjdaoav 

Soon  will  be  the  festive  season. 

Which  we  hail  with  keen  delight, 
When  the  social  family  circle 
Gather  round  the  lire  so  bright — 
And  we  tell  the  dear  old  story 
How  the  wise  men  long  ago 
Found  the  One  whose  birth  we  honor, 
Cradled  in  a  manger  low. 

And  with  joyful  songs  we  render 
Gifts  to  those  we  love  most  dear, 
While  the  feast  doth  all  engender 
With  the  sense  of  goodly  cheer. 
Pass  we  then  the  nuts  and  candies. 
And  the  wine  which  gladdens  all; 
Then  to  add  to  good  digestion 
For  YUCATAN  we  quickly  call. 


Qomirang* 

■  .  ■  Of  ■  .J  f-lAPTFOPn 

Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGBNT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 

pOR  EXCHANGE  .  .  ■ 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2^ 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000  00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 

P.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


BOCK’S  QOICK  REPHIR  VRLYE 


PATENT  PENDING. 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

Ii-  l^.  BUCK.  82  Nassau  St.,  N-  V. 


<dkAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA> 


PATENTS 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights  T 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description  ^ 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates.  ^ 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT-  J 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years’  experience.  * 
Highest  references.  Send  ns  model,  sketch  or  Photo.  F 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report  ► 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE  ^ 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When  ^ 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with-  ^ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of  ^ 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon  ^ 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book  ^ 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE.  . 
H.  B.  WILLSON  4.  CO  ,  Patent  Solicitors,  £ 
Le  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  ► 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Re¬ 
ward  for  any  case  of  Catairh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Oatarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  hare  known  F. 
J.  Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  be¬ 
lieve  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  bus¬ 
iness  transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm: 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Whole¬ 
sale  Druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug¬ 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 


Choosy  u}haf  you  u)anf— 

gun,  rifle,  ammunition,  rod,  tackle,  bicycle,  camera, 
canoe,  row-boat,  or  any  other  merchandise  that 
money  can  buy, 

and  secure  if  uJifhoUf  cost 

through  us.  We  will  supply  any  article  you  de¬ 
sire,  free  of  charge,  provided  you  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  your  friends  to  subscribe  to  Gamelaiid. 
F  r  instance,  send  us  ten  yearly  subscriptions, 
and  we  will  send  you  any  S5  rod  you  select;  send 
fifty,  and  you  can  have  a  S25  camera,  or  any  other 
article  or  articles  worth  $25;  and  so  on. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  a  free  sam¬ 
ple  copy  of  GAMELAND.  Subscription  price, 
$1  per  year. 

GAMELAND  PUBLISHING  CD.,  • 

INCORPORATED, 

275  Broadway,  New  York. 
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T  urtie  Neck 
Sweaters 

are  the  correct  kind  for  men  and  boys  for  all  sorts  of  out¬ 
door  work  or  sports.  We  have  an  assortment  of  colors  and 
qualities  that  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  store — nor  are 
the  prices  elsewhere  so  low  : 

Boys*  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  an  wool,  at  $2  00 
Boys*  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $325 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  an  wool,  at  $2.50 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3.75 

Do  not  hesitate  to  order  by  mail.  If  the  goods  are  not 
what  you  expect,  we  will  promptly  refund  the  money. 

Mention  size  and  color.  At  the  above  prices  the  sale  will 
be  rapid,  so  order  at  once. 

Strawbridge  $  Clothier, 

DRY  QOODS,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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...A  WHEEL  W  TH-. 


1897  COLUMBIA  BICYCLES 


Heady  for  Immediate  Delivery 


THE  NEW  1897  line  of  Columbia  Bicycles  comprises  four 
models.  The  handsomest  strongest  and  most  graceful 
and  perfect  bicycles  ever  made,  combining  many  new  and 
valuable  features.  They  are  made  of  8  per  -cent,  nickel  steel 
tubing,  the  entire  production  of  this  material  being  controlled 
by  us  and  used  exclusively  in  Columbia  Bicycles. 


Model  45,  for  men . Price  $100 

Model  46,  for  women . Price  $100 

Model  47,  Diamond  Frame  Tandem . Price  $150 

Model  48,  Loop  Frame  Tandem . Price  $150 


Hanford  Circs 

IS  USUALLY  A  GOOD  ONE. 


Hartford  Tires  cost  too  much  to  be 
used  on  many  cheap  wheels. 


Hartford  Bicycles 

Second  only  to  Columbias 

Prices,  $75,  $60,  $50,  $45, — — ^ 

POPE  MflNUF/lCTURINQ  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented  in  your  vicinity  let  us  know. 


Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


f  100  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

|  910  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brancu  Bouses  -{  136  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

|  8  Queen  St.,  E.  Toronto,  Out. 

t  251  First  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  25.  Philadelphia,  December  18,  1896.  Price  Five  Cents 


Rambler 

Riders. 


LAST  CALL! 


G.  &  J.  Tire 

Riders. 


ALL  CLAMS  FOR  THE  $1000.00  JEWELED  RAMBLER  BICYCLE—  -  -  -  Offer  No.  1. 

“  “  “  “  500.00  CASH  PRIZE— . “  “  2. 


400.00 


200.00  —  -  - 

3000-MILE-RAMBLER-GOLD-SOUVENIRS— 

3000-MILE-G.  &  J.  TIRE-GOLD  SOUVENIR— 

$150.00  25-MILE-ROAD-RECORD-RAMBLER-GRAND  souvenir— 
100.00  25-MILE-G.  &  J.  TIRE-ROAD-RECORD-GRAND  SOUVENIR--; 


3- 


5- 

6. 

7- 

14- 

15- 


NOTICE! 


Must  bk  received  at  our  main  office  at  Chicago,  on  or  before  January  1st, 

1S97.  (AND  MUST  BE  SENT  THROUGH  SOME  RAMBLER  AGENT.  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
AWARDS  SHORTLY  AFTER  JAN.  10,  1S97. 


OFFER  No.  1 

$1,000  Rambler  Bicycle  to  the  Amateur 
Rider,  who  before  Nov.  1,  1896,  rides  the 
fastest  mile  in  competition  during  this 
season  on  a  Rambler  Bicycle,  fittted  with 

G.  &  J.  Tires,  at  any  race-meet  in  the 
United  States,  under  L.  A.  W.  rules. 

OFFER  No.  2 

$500  will  be  paid  toward  paying  expen- 
ses  of  meet  at  which  above  race  is  run. 

OFFER  No  3 

$400  in  cash  to  the  Bicycle  Club  making 
the  greatest  mileage  on  Rambler  Bicycles 
fitted  with  G.  &.  J.  Tires  for  eight  months 
ending  Dec.  1,  1896. 

OFFER  No.  4 

$300  in  Gold  to  the  Individual  Rider 
making  the  best  mileage,  same  as  above. 

OFFER  No.  5 

OFFER  No.  6 

$200  in  Gold  to  Individual  rider  making 
best  mileage  on  any  make  of  bicycle  other 
than  the  Rambler,  fitted  with  G.  &  J. 
Tires  during  same  period. 

Handsome  Valuable  Souvenir  to  every 
rider  proving  3.000  mileage  on  a  Rambler 
Bicycle  fitted  with  G.  &  J.  Tires  for  eight 
months  ending  Dec.  1,  1 S96. 

OFFER  No.  7 

A  Beautiful  Souvenir  to  every  rider 
having  same  record  as  above,  but  on  any 
make  of  bicycle  other  than  the  Rambler, 
fitted  with  G.  &  J-  Tires. 

OFFER  No.  14 

To  the  holder  of  the  25-mile  record  on 
Dec  1,  1896.  if  such  record  was  made  on  a 
Rambler  Bicycle  flitted  with  G.  &  J. 
Tires,  we  will  present  a  Grand  Souvenir 
worth  $150. 

OFFER  No.  15 

If  above  record  was  made  on  any  other 
make,  but  fitted  with  G.  &  J.  Tires,  a 
Grand  Souvenir  worth  $100. 

To  Applicants  with  claims  on  file:— 


We  must  ask  vonr  indulgence  in  tie  matter  of  3°co  MILE  SOUVENIR  deliveries.  These  souvenirs  are  of  solid  gold,  and 
With  owners  name  AU  that  takes  time,  and  we  have  an  immense  number  of  applications,  bouvemrs  will 
moment-several  hundred  have  already  been  delivered. 


Washington. 


GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Brooklyn.  Detroit.  Cindnnat .  Buffalo.  London  and  Coventry,  England. 


Boston. 


New  York. 


•  •  •  THE  ONLY  LAMP  •  •  • 

That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out,  or  Go  Out. 


Brightest  Bight. 


Smallest  Size. 


Lightest  Weight. 


Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Full  Nickel  Plated, 

Bail  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Manufactured  by  the 

WHeel  Ligtt  tflfg.  Co.,  PHiiada,  Pa. 

PRICE  $3.50. 


Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vest  Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  oz. 

Will  not  Leak. 


Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1897  Catalogue. 


P.  Williamson  Cruse, 

General  Sales  Agent, 


403  Fidelity  Building, 
or  1328  Porter  St.,  Phila  ,  Pa. 


“THE  SHOE”  Patent  Reversible 


In  either  Hickory  or  Rock  Elm  sent  to  any  address  when  cash  comes  with 
order  for . 


Or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 
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A  HEALTHY  OUTLOOK. 

The  spread  of  the  use  of  the  bicycle 
among  people  generally  is  bound  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  favorable  legislation  for  cy¬ 
clers,  not  only  in  the  way  of  better  high¬ 
ways,  but  in  the  line  of  everything  that 
concerns  the  use  of  the  bicycle.  So 
many  of  the  public  legislators  now  use 
the  wheel  that  the  needs  of  the  cycling 
public  may  be  said  to  be  becoming  the 
needs  of  the  public  at  large,  and  as  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  legislation,  there 
is  little  to  be  feared  in  the  future  for 
lack  of  attention  to  matters  which  in 
the  past  have  very  often  been  treated 
with  scant  courtesy  by  people  in  high 
places. 

*  *  * 

OUR  BICYCLES  ABROAD. 

Latest  advices  from  England  show 
that  American  made  bicycles  have  -scor¬ 
ed  high  at  both  the  Stanley  and  Na¬ 
tional  Cycle  Shows,  which  are  the 
great  annual  bicycle  exhibitions  held  in 
London.  The  beauty  of  construction 
and  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can-made  bicycles  as  compared  with 
those  made  by  the  English  manufac¬ 
turers  were  extremely  noticeable,  and 
drew  comment  always  of  a  favorable 
nature  from  the  multitudes  of  visitors 
to  the  two  great  shows.  It  would  seem 
that  there  is  a  big  export  trade  in  store 
for  the  makers  of  bicycles  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

*  *  * 

LIGHTS  ON  CARRIAGES. 

Through  the  streets  of  New  York  there 
was  recently  drawn  a  private  carriage 
belonging  to  a  banker.  The  carriage  was 
drawn  by  four  horses,  each  horse  having 
an  incandescent  electric  light  fastened 
between  its  ears.  The  effect  of  the 
dancing  ball  of  fire,  seen  at  a  distance 
through  the  darkness  of  night,  was  start¬ 
ling. 

All  carriages  and  wagons  need  not  be 
compelled  to  carry  blazing  electric  lights 
after  nightfall  in  the  neighborhood  of 
our  large  cities,  but  they  certainly 
should  be  made  to  carry  lights  of  some 
description. 

*  *  * 

GOOD  SUGGESTION. 

There  is  nothing  like  education,  and 
the  more  education  the  younger  portion 
of  our  people  get  upon  the  subject  of 
good  roads,  just  so  much  sooner  will  the 
much  desired  improvement  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  public  highways  be  brought 
about.  General  Roy  Stone,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  expert  on  good  roads,  who  has 
done  so  much  towards  the  work  of  push¬ 
ing  the  good  roads  movement  throughout 
this  country,  makes  a  good  suggestion. 
In  a  recent  address  which  he  delivered 
before  an  audience  of  teachers,  he  said: 
“Why  not  organize  your  own  road 
leagues  among  the  older  boys,  and  per¬ 
suade  your  township  road  authorities  to 
supply  each  league  with  a  few  light 
tools  to  be  kept  at  the  school  house  and 
carried  home  when  needed  for  road  re¬ 
pairs,  or  used  at  recess  on  the  roads 
near  the  school  house.  And  why  not 
persuade  these  authorities  to  offer  a  prize 
for  that  school  district  which  does  the 
best  work  in  this  direction?  The  effect  of 
daily  care  would  show  so  promptly  in 
preventing  the  deterioration  of  the  roads 
after  each  annual  season  of  repairs  as  to 
offer  great  encouragement  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  betterment  of  the  highways,  and  by 
these  means  you  will  not  only  be  confer¬ 
ring  an  instant  and  visible  benefit  upon 
every  resident  in  your  district,  but  you 
will  be  training  up  a  generation  of  better 
road  builders  for  the  future.  Farmers 
themselves,  if  they  were  unselfish 
enough,  could  do  a  great  deal  without 
personal  loss,  but  for  want  of  a  little 
care  when  a  rainstorm  comes,  a  little 
stream  of  water  which  the  stroke  of  a 
hoe  would  turn  aside,  follows  the  wagon 
track  down  a  long  incline,  grows  into  a 
torrent,  and  makes  a  dangerous  gully  or 
a  stony  hill  face;  for  want  of  care  and  a 
little  work,  loose  stones  accumulate  in 
the  wagon  way  and  stay  there  till  the  an¬ 
nual  season  of  road  repair,  while  fast 
ones  grow  out  of  the  ground  apace  for 


want  of  a  hammer  stroke  to  knock  off 
the  first  point  that  shows;  weeds  and 
rubbish  choke  the  ditches  and  sluiceways 
and  costly  washouts  occur,  or  standing 
water  soaks  the  roadbed  and  turns  it 
into  a  quagmire.” 

The  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one. 
The  matter  of  good  roads  has  been  one 
of  education  from  the  time  that  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  a  betterment  of  the  public 
highways  was  first  started,  and  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  education,  until  there  are 
no  more  poor  roads  remaining  in  "the 
thickly  settled  sections  of  this  great 
country.  Begin  at  the  beginning  and 
educate  the  rising  generation  in  regard 
to  the  prime  necessity  and  economic  rea¬ 
sons  for  good  roads  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other. 

*  *  * 

A  TRADE  LAMP. 

The  immense  trade  which  will  be  done 
in  bicycles  during  1897  is  already  ap¬ 
parent.  Every  manufacturer,  jobber, 
wholesaler  and  retail  dealer  who  desires 
to  cover  thoroughly  and  systematically 
the  complete  trade  in  all  its  branches 
should  secure  the  1897  edition  of  “Art- 
man’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.”  This  pub¬ 
lication  is  now  the  standard  book  of 
reference  of  the  cycle  trade  in  America 
and  it  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the 
business  facilities  of  all  who  engage  in 
the  bicycle  trade  or  anything  connected 
with  it.  It  is  published  by  the  Cycle 
Trade  Publishing  Company,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Cost  of  Bad  Roads. 

The  cost  of  a  good  road  may  at  first 
be  considerable,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  cost  of  a  lad  road  is  very  much 
greater.  The  cost  of  the  bad  roads  in 
the  United  States  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  different  times  and  by 
different  authorities,  competent  and 
otherwise.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the 
bad  roads  tax,  that  of  Professor  Latta, 
of  Perdue  University,  collated  from  the 
certified  experience  of  practical  farmers 
in  40  counties  of  Indiana,  amounts  to 
77  cents  per  acre  annually,  of  S50  per 
square  mile  of  farm  area,  and  there 
are  1,000,000  /square  miles  of  farm 
area  in  the  United  States;  850,000.000, 
or  three  times  the  cost  of  all  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  in  the  country,  utterly 
wasted!  What  could  not  be  done  for 
education  if  this  vast  sum  could  be 
saved. 


The  First  Bicyele. 

In  order  to  relieve  any  doubt  in.  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  uncertain  as 
to  the  time  of  beginning  and  the  origin 
of  the  bicycle  industry  in  America  the 
following  reliable  data  may  be  quoted: 
In  1877  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  imported  the  first  bicycles  placed 
on  the  American  market,  and  on  March 
13,  1878,  made  the  first  sale  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  first  bicycle  ever  manufac¬ 
tured  in  America  was  built  by  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1877,  and  was  sold  to  Mr. 
W.  D.  Swan,  of  Boston,  September  23, 
1878. 
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“Once  Upon  a  Time.” 

There  once  was  a  time  when  a  fellow  could 
take 

His  girl  out  alone  on  a  tandem, 

And  know  he  could  easily  come  to  a  spot 

For  a  spoon  that  was  quiet — at  random. 
But  now  things  have  changed,  the  lover 
who’s  wise, 

No  more  in  the  country  will  roam, 

While  brothers  and  sisters  all  cycling  have 
gone, 

He  sticks  to  the  sofa  at  home! 

—Bicycling  News. 


CYCLING  LEGISLATION. 


Mach  Has  Been  Done,  Bat  More 
Remains  to  Be  Achieved. 

During  the  late  Presidential  election 
and  also  the  election  for  State  officers  in 
Illinois,  the  cycling  element  was  extreme¬ 
ly  active  and  demanded  in  return  for  its 
support  legislation  in  favor  of  good  roads 
and  other  things  of  interest  to  cyclers. 
As  the  Chicago  Herald  pertinently  says, 
with  a  million  bicycle  riders  in  Ilinois 
and  with  millions  of  dollars  of  Chicago 
capital  invested  in  bicycle-making  and  in 
collateral  industries  the  legislation  that 
will  be  demanded  by  wheelmen  in  this 
State  at  the  coming  session  of.  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  cannot  be  dismissed  as  the 
idle  vagaries  of  men  afflicted  with  an 
incurable  craze.  The  wheelmen  in  nearly 
every  State  now  represent  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  solid  and  effective  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana 
they  will  make  a  vigorous  assault  on  the 
Legislatures.  The  hucolic  lawmaker  who 
has  not  yet  abandoned  himself  to  the 
beguilements  of  the  wheeling  pastime 
will  have  to  be  subjected  to  an  educating 
process,  tactfully  and  skillfully  planned, 
in  order  to  persuade  him  to  overcome 
his  constitutional  prejudices  against  sup¬ 
porting  measures  that  are  apparently 
framed  in  the  interests  of  what  appears 
to  be  only  an  urban  pastime.  This  edu¬ 
cational  process  cannot  be  projected 
without  organization.  That  the  wheel¬ 
ing  fraternities  are  susceptible  of  a  con¬ 
federation  that  is  practically  without 
limit  in  its  effectiveness,  politically  and 
educationally,  was  demonstrated  in  the 
recent  campaign. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  the  com¬ 
ing  sessions  of  the  various  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  the  cycling  interest  will  demand 
legislation  in  the  way  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  highways  that  will 
be  a  benefit  to  the  entire  community,  and 
therefore  the  bicycle  may  be  welcomed 
as  a  civilizing  agent  of  no  mean  order. 
Much  work  has  already  been  done 
through  the  instrumentality  of  cyclers, 
and  this  is  shown  by  the 
presence  on  the  statute  books 
of  several  States  of  laws  fram¬ 
ed  in  the  interest  of  good  roads,  the 
credit  for  which  belongs  largely  to  the 
work  of  wheeling  organizations.  Among 
them  are  the  Michigan  wide  tire  law, 
the  Massachusetts  road  law,  Ohio  guide- 
board  law,  Massachusetts  guide-board 
law,  Armstrong  baggage  law,  Massachu¬ 
setts  bicycle  law  and  New  Jersey  bicycle 
law.  The  New  York  baggage  law  com¬ 
pels  all  railway  companies  in  that  State 
to  carry  bicycles  as  baggage,  while  a 
city  ordinance  in  force  in  Somerville, 


Mass.,  known  as  the  “Somerville  tack 
ordinace,”  makes  it  an  offense  punishable 
by  a  heavy  fine  to  place  tacks  in  the 
roadways  to  puncture  bicyele  tires. 

When  motor  wagons  supplant  the  pres¬ 
ent  style  of  vehicles  drawn  by  horses 
the  millennium  of  good  roads  may  be 
looked  for  as  a  certainty. 


On  French  Roads. 

A  clergyman  resident  in  New  York 
City  who  made  a  tour  on  his  bicycle 
through  France  during  the  past  summer 
punctured  his  tires  so  frequently  upon 
the  highways  of  that  country  that  his 
pleasurable  recollections  of  his  rides 
there  are  mixed  with  considerable  pain¬ 
ful  ones.  After  he  had  suffered  no  end 
of  annoyance  from  small  nails,  which 
were  picked  up  time  and  again  along 
the  country  roads,  he  determined  to 
learn  why  it  was  that  a  wheelman  in 
France  could  not  ride  through  that  coun¬ 
try  without  puncturing  his  tire  on  every 
other  mile  or  so. 

He  ascertained  that  the  troublesome 
nails  are  dropped  from  the  soles  of  the 
wooden  shoes  used  by  the  French  peas¬ 
ants.  Wood  being  less  adapted  than 
leather  to  holding  the  nails  securely, 
permits  them  to  fall  from  the  sabots. 


A  Friend,  Not  a  Foe. 

The  bicycle  is  not  after  all  perhaps 
such  a  foe  to  man’s  tried  and  true  friend, 
the  horse,  as  many  people  have  of  late 
been  fond  of  saying  that  it  is. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  discusses 
with  considerable  elaboration  and  weight 
of  expert  testimony  the  somewhat  well- 
worn  question  of  the  influence  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle  upon  the  fate  of  the  horse,  and 
reaches  conclusions,  or  at  least  draws 
very  strong  inferences,  that  should  be 
consoling  to  lovers  of  that  animal.  It  is 
held  that  there  is  a  strong  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  man’s  old  friend.  One  bit  of 
evidence  tending  to  establish  this  theory 
is  that  at  the  recent  horse  show  in  New 
York  the  ring  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  boxes,  which  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  The  riding  academies 
report  a  great  revival  in  horseback  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  renewed  prospect  that  the 
horse  is  to  retain  the  favor  which  he  has 
enjoyed  for  a  great  many  centuries  is 
not  interpreted  as  due  to  a  reaction  from 
the  bicycle.  On  the  contrary,  the  bi¬ 
cycle  is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 
That  ubiquitous  machine  has  brought  the 
world  out-of-doors.  It  has  made  fresh 
air  and  exercise  popular,  even  among  a 
numerous  class  that  wants  to  be  in  the 
general  movement,  but  does  not  care  to 
join  the  bicycle  procession.  The  most 
approved  way  of  otherwise  accomplish¬ 
ing  what  they  desire  is  by  means  of  the 
horse,  either  mounted  or  driven.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  this  same  movement 
was  hinted  at  in  Paris,  where  many,  la¬ 
dies  especially,  retired  their  wheels  in 
favor  of  dogcarts  and  the  saddle,  and 
carriage  makers  and  horse  dealers  felt 
the  impulse.  Another  thing  likely  to 
keep  the  horse  in  service,  especially  for 
traveling  purposes,  is  the  improvement, 
all  the  while  going  on,  in  our  public 


roads.  There  are  fresh  delights  in  driv¬ 
ing  when  we  have  smooth  and  free  high¬ 
ways.  The  Horseshoers’  Association  and 
the  Harnessmen’s  Asosciation  claim  that 
there  are  more  horses  in  the  United 
States  this  year  than  last,  so  it  seems 
probable  that  we  shall  not  have  to  resort 
to  hippophagy  right  away  to  keep  up  the 
market  for  these  noble  animals. 


An  Appetite  Producer. 

Judging  from  the  wonderful  gastron¬ 
omic  feats  accomplished  by  the  French¬ 
man  Huret  during  his  recent  24  hour 
race  against  time,  long  distance  cycling 
is  the  best  appetite  promoter  in  exist¬ 
ence.  During  his  ride  he  disposed  of  six 
pints  of  milk  and  rice,  four  pints  of 
Julien  soup,  six  pints  of  chocolate  made 
with  milk,  six  pints  of  pure  tea,  no 
milk;  four  pints  of  coffee,  14  pints  of 
vichy  water  (mild  soda  water),  12  pints 
pure  milk,  six  pounds  tapioca  soup,  one 
pound  beef  juice,  seven  pounds  of 
grapes,  two  bottles  of  Rhine  wine,  three 
bottles  of  port  wine,  one  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  some  buttered  toast,  an  omelet, 
a  little  Chartreuse  and  18  eggs  and  at 
the  end  of  the  race  declared  himself 
starving. 

Correct  or  Incorrect. 

Objection  has  frequently  been  made 
to  the  use  of  the  term  “bike”  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  cycling.  “Cycling”  has  also 
been  pronounced  an  improper  term  and 
the  claim  is  made  that  there  is  no  au¬ 
thority  in  English  or  elsewhere  for  the 
word  “bicycling.”  The  “wheel”  is  also 
objectionable  to  some  when  used  with 
reference  to  a  two-wheeled  machine.  In 
the  Russian  language  these  terms  are  all 
included  in  the  word  “samokat,”  which 
means  the  bicycle  itself,  or  can  be  used 
in  designating  the  use  of  the  bicycle. 


Cycling  Litterateur. 

Sarah  Grand,  the  authoress  of  “The 
Heavenly  Twins,”  is  an  enthusiastic  cy¬ 
clist.  She  learned  the  noble  art  of  cy¬ 
cling  in  Paris  merely  to  chaperon  an 
American  girl  who  was  visiting  her.  She 
learned  in.  a  week,  and  has  had  narrow 
escapes  when  riding  in.  town,  but,  like 
all  really  ardent  wheelwomen,  abhors 
street  riding,  which  is  a  mere  affair  of 
excitement  to  the  nerves  and  quite  de¬ 
void  of  the  joys  of  a  rapid  spin. 
Madame  Sarah  Grand  does  not  ride  in 
bloomer  costume  in  England,  but  cor¬ 
dially  dislikes  a  skirt,  and  thinks  Rosa¬ 
lind’s  dress  might  bear  adaptation  to 
the  wheel.  She  wisely  says  that  a 
waist  on  a  cycle  is  absurd,  and  that  one 
should  ride  in  clothing  as  loose  as  is 
possible. 

A  Misunderstanding. 

As  she  jumped  from  her  bike,  dusting 
her  boots  with  the  spray  of  golden  rod, 
she  exclaimed: 

“I  have  wheeled  more  than  sixty  miles 
since  dinner;  what  do  you  think  of 
that?” 

“Great  feat!”  he  surprisingly  ejac¬ 
ulated. 

“Sir!”  she  almost  hissed,  and  turned 
away  with  malign  hauteur;  nor  has  she 
spoken  to  him  since. — Boston  Courier. 
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Pride  Must  Have  a  Fall. 

She  was  tall  and  fair  and  twenty,  ~~ 
Her  papa  had  rocks  in  plenty, 

And  she  dreamed  this  little  universe 
Was  hers  by  right  of  birth. 

She  was  saucy  to  her  mother, 
Domineered  her  elder  brother. 

And  her  bearing  indicated 

That  she  thought  she  owned  the  earth. 

But  she  found  herself  mistaken. 

And  her  faith  was  rudely  shaken 
When  she  tried  to  ride  her  wheel  across 
A  little  streak  of  mud. 

And  the  way  that  wheel  Impacted  her, 
And  the  ground  rose  up  and  smacked  her, 
Was  a  caution  to  this  Boston  maid, 

Who  boasted  Pilgrim  blood. 

— Somerville  Journal. 


WISH  LEGISLATION. 


Various  Cities  Enforcing  Observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Rule  of  the  Road. 

Indianapoils  has  just  passed  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  the  observance  of  the  rule  of  the 
road  by  all  vehicles.  This  law  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  words  “Keep  to  the  right 
and  pass  to  the  left.”  Philadelphia  has 
also  paseed  a  municipal  law  to  the  same 
effect,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  is  talking  of 
following  suit  and  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph  of  that  place  has  the  following  to 
say  in  relation  to  the  matter: 

We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  shown 
the  wisdom  of  this  rule.  It  is  one  that 
should  be  known  to  every  driver  and 
every  bicyclist.  Generally  it  is  known 
and  observed,  but  there  are  numerous 
cases  illustrative  of  the  danger  incurred 
in  violating  it. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  rule  must  be 
obvious  to  anyone  of  even  a  modicum  of 
intelligence,  but  the  swarms  of  bicycles 
that  now  throng  the  streets  of  every 
large  town  make  it  important  that  it 
shall  be  impressed  upon  the  public  mind. 
Many  wheelmen  have  thought  out  the 
rule  for  themselves  without  knowledge 
that  any  one  had  previously  formulated 
it.  Some,  however,  who  never  fail  to 
keep  to  the  right  in  meeting  are  also  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  to  the  right  in  pass¬ 
ing  another  vehicle.  If  the  wheel  or  the 
wagon  that  one  is  about  to  pass  is  on 
the  right  side  of  the  street,  where  it 
belongs,  it  is  manifest  that  in  passing  it 
to  the  right  the  bicyclist  is  in  danger  of 
being  pinched  and  injured  by  a  slight 
change  of  direction  to  the  right  by  the 
vehicle  or  wheel  ahead  of  him.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  turns  and  passes  to  the  left,  he 
has  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  street 
for  leeway. 

The  accidents  caused  by  the  violation 
of  these  rules  are  numerous  and  often 
serious.  The  wheelman  or  vehicle  that 
keeps  to  the  left  is  an  exasperating 
nuisance.  Perhaps  the  existence  of  an 
ordinance  requiring  attention  to  this 
matter  by  all  drivers  and  riders  would 
have  the  effect  of  diminshing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  casualties. 


Cycling  Midgets. 

The  smallest  known  bicycle  in  the 
world,  or,  rather,  the  smallest  pair  of 
bicycles,  are  owned  by  Count  Magri,  of 
Rome,  who  gained  fame,  and,  inciden¬ 
tally,  a  fortune,  by  marrying  the  widow 
of  Tom  Thumb.  The  Count  is  exactly 


thirty  inches  in  height,  and  his  spouse 
is  two  inches  shorter.  For  some  time 
they  have  been  familiar  to  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  riding  in  a  tiny  carriage  drawn  by 
two  diminutive  Shetland  ponies.  The 
turnout  was  a  gift  from  Queen  Victoria. 
The  Count  and  his  wife  got  the  bicycle 
craze,  and  gave  an  order  for  two  ma¬ 
chines  to  a  Boston  firm  of  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  weight  of  the  wheels  is  ten 
pounds  each,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
front  and  rear  wheel  is  ten  inches.  The 
machines  cost  $250  apiece,  and  are  built 
for  rough  work.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  the  Count  to  wheel  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  which  is  equal  to  fifty  miles  by  a 

No  Souvenirs. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  has 


wisely  decided  not  to  give  away  souve¬ 
nirs  of  any  description  at  either  the  Chi¬ 
cago  or  New  York  cycle  shows.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  Pope  Company  has  distributed 
a  limited  number  of  specially  designed 
and  valuable  emblems  of  the  Columbia 
bicycle,  which  have  been  eagerly  sought 
after.  The  demand  was  so  general,  how¬ 
ever,  that  rather  than  being  put  to  the 
necessity  of  discriminating  they  will 
abandon  the  former  custom  and  there¬ 
fore  follow  their  well-known  policy  of 
“same  to  all  alike.” 


Paul  Bourget  is  an  ardent  wheelman, 
but  he  does  not  like  to  see  his  wife  cy¬ 
cling.  A  similar  feeling  is  entertained 
by  the  President  of  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  neither  his  wife  nor  his  daugh¬ 
ter  is  ever  seen  in  public  on  a  bicycle. 


1897 

To  the  Cycle  Trade  of  America : 

Is  there  any  State  or  Section  of  the  Country  yon  would 
like  to  reach  ? 

THERE  IS 

Is  there  any  particular  Branch  of  the  Cycle  Trade  which 
you  desire  especially  to  cover? 

THERE  IS 

Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  do  a  larger  busi- 
in  1897  than  you  did  in  1896? 

THERE  IS  NOT 

Then  order  a  copy  of 

fl  rtman’s  ^ycle  ^rade  directory 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA.  PRICE,  $5  00 

It  is  our  passport  to  your  patronage  because  it  has  been  in  1895  and  1896  the  Key  to 
Success  of  many  others  who  like  you  have  been  reaching  out  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  awaits  for 

YOU 


CYCLE  TRHDE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1232  market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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TAXATION  PROJECT. 


Chicago  Now  Proposes  to  Tax  All 
Vehicles  and  Compel  the  Carrying 
of  Lighted  Lamps  After  Dark. 

An  ordinance  ha©  been  introduced  in 
the  City  Councils  of  Chicago  calling  for 
a  yearly  tax  upon  all  vehicles.  This,  of 
course,  includes  bicycles.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  least  opposition  to  the 
proposed  legislation  comes  from  the  cy¬ 
cling  constituency.  The  main  kick 
against  the  proposed  tax  is  made  by  the 
drivers  of  business  wagons.  There 
seems  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
no  special  tax  can  be  levied  on  bicycles 
unless  it  is  placed  at  the  same  time  upon 
all  vehicles,  and  this  is  where  the  hitch 
comes  in.  The  drivers  of  wagons  do 
not  object  to  see  the  bicycles  taxed,  but 
they  seriously  object  to  paying  a  cent 
more  than  they  have  to  upon  their  own 
conveyances,  although  those  conveyances 
are  in  constant  use  and  inflict  a  hundred¬ 
fold  more  damage  in  the  way  of  wear 
and  tear  upon  the  streets  than  do  even 
the  enormous  number  of  bicycles  now 
in  use.  With  this  thought  in  mind  the 
Chicago  Herald  says: 

“As  long  as  it  is  pretty  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  rubber-cushioned  wheel 
does  absolutely  no  damage  to  boulevards 
and  highways  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
wheelmen  will  meekly  submit  to  being 
taxed  to  improve  highways  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  other  vehicles.” 

Following  out  the  same  line  of  thought 
the  Chicago  Chronicle  says  also  edi¬ 
torially  : 

“The  ordinance  proposed  by  Alderman 
Martin,  of  the  Sixth  ward,  to  tax  bicy¬ 
cles  with  other  vehicles  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered.  There  might  be  a  good 
reason  for  taxing  vehicles  that  seriously 
impair  the  condition  of  the  streets. 

“Under  anything  like  an  adequate 
and  full  assessment  of  property,  how¬ 
ever,  all  vehicles  would  pay  a  tax  on 
their  value.  This  would  include  their 
ratio  of  keeping  streets  in  repair.  But 
there  is  no  such  assessment.  .  There 
might  therefore  be  good  cause  for  a 
wheel  tax,  graduated  according  to  the 
width  of  tires  or  otherwise. 

“By  a  tax  on  vehicles  which  produce 
the  effects  of  wear  and  tear  on  the 
street  surfaces  the  city  would  get  back 
some  of  the  cost  of  street  maintenance. 
It  would  be  a  relief  to  general  taxpay¬ 
ers  who  do  not  use  the  streets  but  pay 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order. 

“Bicycles  do  not  injure  the  surfaces  of 
the  streets.  They  do  not  cause  the  de¬ 
teriorated  pavements  which  are  replaced 
at  great  expense.  There  is  no  justice  in 
assessing  a  special  tax  to  be  expended 
in  street  repairs  on  a  class  of  citizens 
who  cause  no  damage  in  the  streets. 

A  wheel  tax  applied  to  bicycles  would 
be  without  reason.  The  object  of  a 
wheel  tax  is  to  make  those  who 
cause  no  damage  in  the  streets  pay  the 
cost  of  repairs.  As  bicycles  do  not  dam¬ 
age  the  streets  there  would  be  rank  in¬ 
justice  in  making  the  cyclists  pay  a 
street  tax.” 

The  foregoing  makes  very  interesting 


reading  because  it  shows  the  estimation 
in  which  the  bicycle  is  held  to-day  as  a 
vehicle  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 
it  occupied  some  few  years  back.  In 
the  matter  of  legislation  the  public  is 
bound  to1  see  that  the  bicycle  is  treated 
fairly  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
bicycle  has  now  become  the  great  vehi¬ 
cle  of  the  public. 

The  Chicago  ordinance  also  calls  for 
the  carrying  of  lights  by  all  vehicles  after 
dark,  and  this  with  the  application  of 
the  proposed  legislation  to  all  kinds  of 
vehicle©  and  the  probability  that  the  rev¬ 
enue  which  would  result  would  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  road  improvement 
alone  seems  to  have  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  local  cycling  public. 

“Let  us  have  the  bicycle  tax  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  ordinance  and  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  every  cent  must  be  extend¬ 
ed  for  ‘good  roads,’  ”  is  the  general  senti¬ 
ment.  Providing  that  there  is  not  dis- 
crimmination  in  the  taxing  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle,  and  that  all  vehicles  are  taxed  in 
keeping  with  the  extent  to  which  they  in¬ 
jure  the  road  surface  which  is  common 
property,  there  will  be  found  but  small 
opposition  upon  the  part  of  bicycle  riders 
to  anything  that  will  insure  the  better¬ 
ment  of  our  public  highways  and  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  same. 

A  Fortune  in  Rubber. 

The  first  step  in  the  long  process  of 
making  a  bicycle  tire  is  to  clean  the 
crude  rubber  which  comes  from  South 
America  in  great  chunks  that  look  like 
hams  and  are  known  as  “biscuit.” 
These  are  first  cut  into  small  pieces, 
steamed  for  two  or  three  hours  in  hot 
water  vats,  and  then  ©hoveled  into  wash¬ 
ers  which  are  corrugated  iron  rollers  of 
immense  power.  A  load  of  rubber  is 
caught  between  their  two  turning  sur¬ 
faces,  while  streams  of  cold  water  play 
down  upon  it  from  above,  washing  out 
all  sand  and  impurities.  Five  minutes 
in  these  washers  is  sufficient  to  trans¬ 
form  half  a  dozen  shovelfuls  of  rubber 
in  rough  fragments  into  continuous 
sheets  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  two 
or  three  feet  wide,  that  look  as  much 
like  huge  alilgator  skins  as  anything 
else. 

These  sheets  are  now  carried  to  the 
drying  room,  where  they  are  hung  on  ad¬ 
justable  racks  and  left  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  ninety  degrees,  sometimes  for 
weeks  or  months,  for  the  longer  rubber 
is  left  in  the  drying  room  the  better 
it  is  for  the  subsequent  processes.  It 
has  long  been  the  policy  at  the  Columbia 
works  to  keep  on  hand  an  immense 
stock  of  these  rubber  skins,  the  drying 
room  occupying  the  upper  floor  of  one  of 
the  buildings.  This  is  a  hot  place  and 
one  that  abounds  with  unfamiliar  smells. 
Here  are  lines  and  lines  of  racks  all 
hung  with  sheets  of  rubber,  thousands  of 
them,  presenting  all  shadings  of  color 
from  yellow  to  black.  The  money  value 
of  the-  stock  of  rubber  in  this  drying- 
room  has  sometimes  reached  a  total  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  com¬ 
pany  often  purchases  as  much  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  crude  rubber  in  a  single 
month,  and  the  price  of  such  rubber  in 


Have  you  seen 

the  new  bicycle, 

the  “  Duquesne  Special  ’  ’  ? 

It  is  one  of  the 
most  talked-about 
machines  of  the  year. 

New  ideas — new  methods; 
the  perfection  of  style. 

Essentially  a  gentleman’s  mount. 
Catalogue  tells  all; 

Free  by  mail. 

Duquesne  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Makers  ofDistinctively  High  Grade  Bicycles 
New  York  Branch, 

Cor.  Pulton  &  Greenwich  Streets. 


fair  quality  will  average  75  cents  a 
pound. 

Young  men  who  are  thinking  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  fortunes  by  raising  bananas 
or  working  coffee  plantations  might  bet¬ 
ter  turn  their  attention  from-  these 
overcrowded  fields  to  the  cultivation  of 
rubber  trees,  a  pursuit  which  is  almost 
entirely  left  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
South  Americans,  although  the  demand 
for  rubber,  owing  to  the  boom  in  bi¬ 
cycling,  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
price  of  raw  rubber  fluctuates  between 
GO  cents  and  $1  a  pound,  and  for  some 
time  past  it  has  been  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing.  The  process  of  gathering  the  rub¬ 
ber  from  the  rubber  trees  is  quite  in¬ 
teresting.  It  is  detailed  as  follows  by 
one  of  the  men  connected  with  the  rub¬ 
ber  mill  at  the  Columbia  Bicycle  Works. 
The  natives  provide  themselves  with 
long  sticks  of  hard  wood,  and  these 
they  dip  again  and  again  into  vessels 
that  collect  the  rubber  sap  from  the 
trees.  After  each  dipping  the  sticks  are 
held  over  fires  until  the  film  of  rubber 
drawn  away  at  one  dipping  solidifies 
about  them.  To  realize  the  endless  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  natives  in  this  work  one 
has  only  to'  cut  from  one  of  the  rubber 
“biscuits”  a  piece  of  rubber,  say  an 
inch  thick,  and  then  separate  it  into 
its  composing  layers.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  these,  each  one 
scarcely  thicker  than  tissue  paper,  and 
yet,  placed  together  they  form  the  huge 
black  balls  seen  in  the  windows  of  rub¬ 
ber  stores. 
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TTie  Bicycle  Craze. 

(With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling.) 

Of  all  the  vile  inventions,  misbegotten  by 
mistake, 

The  thing  they  call  the  bicycle  does  surely 
take  the  cake; 

’E’s  ugly  an’  ’e’s  vulgar,  and  ’e’s  danger¬ 
ous  to  ride. 

An’  ’e  fills  the  man  as  rides  ’im  with  a 
sort  of  beastly  pride. 

Oh,  the  bike!  oh,  the  bike!  oh,  the  scarin’, 
tarin’  bike! 

’E’s  just  a  ’oly  terror  going’  scorehin’ 
down  the  road. 

With  a  grinnin’  idiot  dingin’  to  the  ’an- 
dles  monkey-like, 

’Is  shoulders  ’unehed  above  ’im  like  a 
’umpy  sort  o’  toad. 

You  thinks  you’ll  learn  to  ride  ’im  coz  it 
don’t  look  ’ard  at  all, 

But  you’ve  got  to  get  acquainted  just  with 
hevery  kind  of  fall; 

You’ve  got  to  learn  ’ow  gravel  feels  a 
stickin’  in  your  jaw, 

And  what  it  is  to  ’ave  your  knees  and 
knuckles  always  raw. 

An’  when  you’ve  learnt  to  ride  a  bit,  and 
thinks  afield  to  roam, 

The  awkward  thing  collapses  bout  twenty 
miles  from  ’ome. 

With  ’is  silly  bellers  busted,  or  maybe 
something  wuss, 

An’  you  ’as  to  wheel  ’im  ’ome  again,  an’ 
then  your  wounds  you  nuss. 

They  say  it’s  lovely  hexercise;  you’ll  think 
so  pretty  soon — 

Same  as  a  railway  haccident,  a  hearth- 
quake  or  typhoon — 

When  you  turn  a  slippery  corner,  an’  ’e 
slides  and  falls  down  dead, 

And  you  finds  your  takin’  hexercise  a 
standin’  on  your  ’ead. 

The  ’orse  ’e  goes  by  rein  an’  bit,  the  cos¬ 
ter’s  moke’s  a  moke. 

The  ’ansom  cab’s  a  daisy,  and  the  rick¬ 
shaw’s  just  a  joke; 

But  the  bike’s  a  horrid  mixture,  as  on  'is 
face  ’e  shows. 

Of  a  treadmill  an’  a  ’brellar  frame  and 
a  length  of  garden  ’ose! 

’E  takes  the  bit  between  ’is  teeth  a-goin’ 
down  a  ’ill. 

And  you  loses  both  your  treadles  an’  you 
comes  a  hawful  spili, 

An’  you  breaks  your  knees  and  nose,  and 
wi’  luck  you  break  your  neck. 

And  that  there  hawful  bicycle’s  a  ’ideous, 
tangled  wreck. 

Oh,  the  bike!  oh,  the  bike!  oh,  the  lanky, 
cranky  bike ! 

’E’s  twenty  ways  of  failin’  down,  an’ 
can’t  stand  up  alone. 

If  there’s  a  stone  within  a  mile  vou  can  be 
sure  ’e’ll  strike; 

’E  tumbles  down  and  chucks  you,  and  it’s 
odds  you  breaks  a  bone. 

—Japan  Mail. 


A  FARMER’S  SUGGESTION. 


He  Proposes  to  Obtain  Good  Roads 
and  Not  Pay  a  Cent  for  Them. 

Editor  “American  Cycling:” 

I  have  read  your  article  on  good  roads 
under  the  caption,  “They  Realize  Now.” 
The  best  thinkers  among  the  farmers 
-realize  the  great  loss  we  are  enduring 
for  want  of  good  roads,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  aggravating  when  we  know  that 
it  is  only  stubborn  ignorance  that  pre¬ 
vents  this  great  boon  so  devoutly  wished 
for  by  intelligent  thinkers  as  it  can  be 
secured  without  costing  any  farmer  or 
business  man  a  dollar,  now  or  ever. 
tV  hen  ever  a  majority  are  willing  to  have 
good  roads  and  bridges  without  cost  we 
can  elect  a  Congress  that  will  issue  an 
irredeemable  lagal  tender  paper  money 
for  that  purpose,  which  will  be  readily 
taken  by  the  unemployed  for  the  work 
and  will  be  readily  taken  by  the  farmers 
for  board,  the  use  of  teams,  etc.,  as  it 
will  pay  all  debts  and  taxes  and  buy 


as  much  exchange  in  Europe  as  gold  or 
silver  money,  and  stay  at  par  with  them 
as  long  as  the  Government  stands;  bet¬ 
ter  even  without  redemption  than 
with  it,  as  redemption  in  metal 
money  is  only  a  fetish  of  ancient  mon¬ 
archy,  a  relic  of  barbarism.  You  claim 
70,000  wheelmen  in  organization,  many 
of  them  thinkers,  and  all  might  be  with 
a  little  judicious  effort  at  education, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  may  secure  this  boon  so 
devoultly  to  be  wished. 

Respectfully. 

JOHN  R.  PARKS. 


SOLDIERS  AND  FARMERS. 


Both.  Want  Good  Roads  and  the 
Bicycle  Should  Brins’  Them. 

The  bicycle  bids  fair  to  become  part  of 
the  regular  equipment  of  the  United 
States  Army.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  experiments  made  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  General  Miles. 

Were  the  roads  of  the  United  States 
in  as  good  condition  as  the  roads  of 
Europe  the  utility  of  the  bicycle  would 
be  enhanced  at  least  50  per  cent.  One 
result  that  the  citizens  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  can  hope  for  is  the  good  that  will 
grow  out  of  the  extended  use  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
That  it  is  a  popular  and  serviceable  ve¬ 
hicle  now  is  so  well  known  that  no  one 
is  foolish  enough  to  characterize  it  as  a 
toy.  The  stage  of  plaything  was  passed 
long  ago.  Whatever  part  the  bicycle 
plays  in  the  improvement  of  roads  and 
highways  will  add  to  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  people  in  general. 

Ninety  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  agri¬ 
culturists  of  the  country  suffer  financial 
loss  every  year  by  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  markets  at  all  seasons  with 
their  produce,  because  of  the  horrible 
condition  of  the  roads. 

The  bicycle  can  be  used  to  mount  in¬ 
fantry  and  to  establish  a  corps  of  dis- 


THE  FLETCHER 
HICKORY  HANDLE 
BAR  is  fitted  with  a 
patent  key  clamp  that 
keeps  the  bar  from 
slipping— keeps  it  in 
any  position  the  rider 
desire  s — k  e  e  p  s  the 
rider  in  perfect  con¬ 
trol  of  his  wheel.  It 
is  one  of  the  brightest 
ideas  of  the  bicycle 
age  combined  with 
the  best  wooden  bar 
that  nature  and  sci¬ 
ence  can  produce: 

A  book  giving  the  story  in  de¬ 
tail  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

SCHAUM  &  UHLINGER, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


patch  carriers  in  military  maneuvers. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Europe  that 
a  detachment  of  bicycle  mounted  sol¬ 
diers  may  be  employed  to  the  greatest 
advantage  as  skirmishers. 


A  Good  Example. 

The  Board  of  Street  and  Water  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Jersey  City  has  decided  to 
protect  streets  paved  with  macadam  or 
asphalt.  The  ordinance  adopted  provides 
“that  trucks  weighing  2000  pounds  must 
have  tires  not  less  than  three  inches 
wide,  and  trucks  weighing  5000  pounds 
or  over  must  have  tires  four  inches 
wide.”  It  is  contended  that  these  streets 
were  made  for  pleasure  driving  and  for 
the  use  of  the  cyclist. 


The  Chicago  cycle  show  will  be  well 
lighted  and  the  electrical  effects  will  be 
very  elaborate.  No  less  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  sixteen-candle  power  electric  in¬ 
candescent  lamps  have  been  ordered  by 
the  management. 


Captain— “Say,  you  chaps,  here  comes  The  Crew — “Where?” 

a  jolly  girl.” 
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Alton  Ben  Atlitm. 

Abou  Ben  Adam,  after  Eve’s  decease, 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  long  rest  in  peace, 

And  saw  within  and  up  and  down  his 
room— 

In  what  seemed  trousers,  but  of  ampler 
bloom— 

A  woman  striding;  not  his  Eve  of  old, 

Bossing  of  whom  had  made  Ben  Adam 
bold. 

But  to  the  vision  bifurcate  he  said, 

“What  wearest  thou?’’  The  woman  turned 
her  head, 

And  with  a  voice  that  seemed  a  stare 

Answered,  “The  things  new  women  mean 
to  wear.” 

“And  are  you  one?”  said  Adam.  “Aye, 
quite  so,” 

Replied  the  stranger.  Adam  whistled  low, 

But  cheerfully,  and  said,  “In  that  case, 
then, 

Count  me,  I  pray,  as  one  that  loveth 
men.” 

The  woman  vanished,  but  thenceforth  of 
nights 

Showed  in  a  hall  and  spoke  on  woman’s 
rights, 

Men  fled  outright,  as  though  engagements 
pressed; 

And  lo!  Ben  Adam’s  feet  led  all  the  rest 
•  — John  Paul  in  Judge. 


He  Got  One. 


Bunting  came  across  the  street  to  ask 
Hungerford  where  his  new  bicycle  was. 

“Mrs.  Bunting  saw  it  delievered  a 
while  ago,  you  know,”  he  said. 

Hungerford  explained  that  Thompson 
was  riding  it  around  the  square  to  test 
it. 

“What’s  the  make?” 

The  Ripper.” 

Bunting  shook  his  head  suspiciously. 
“You  ought  to  have  asked  for  advice 
before  buying  a  wheel.  A  novice  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  make  a  mistake  in  select¬ 
ing  one  for  himself.” 

“I’m  hardly  what  you  would  call  a 
novice,”  replied  Hungerford,  I’ve  taken 
lessons  at  the  academy,  and  am  quite 
an  expert  rider.” 

By  this  time  Thompson  came  back 
with  the  information  that  the  wheel  be¬ 
haved  very  well,  and  rode  almost  as 
smoothly  as  a  Speeder. 

“Let  me  try  it  now,”  said  Dillingham, 


and  off  he  started. 

By  this  time  several  of  Hungerford’s 
neighbors  had  gathered  on  the  curb,  and 
valuable  information  about  bicycles 
was  being  distributed  lavishly,  while 
Hungerford  came  in  for  much  criticism 
because  he  neglected  to  ask  advice  from 
his  friends  before  taking  such  an  im¬ 
portant  step  as  the  purchase  of  a  wheel. 

After  Dillingham  returned  Swayback 
had  to  make  a  trial  of  the  new  machine, 
and  then  each  in  turn  rode  it  around  the 
square,  and  some  of  them  rode  it  around 
several  squares. 

“Have  all  you  gentlemen  tried  this 
wheel  to  your  satisfaction?”  asked 
Hungerford  as  the  last  man  dismounted. 

They  replied  in  the  affirmative,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Hungerford  began  to  lead  it 
toward  the  house. 

“But  you  haven’t  tried  it  yourself,” 
said  three  of  four  of  his  friends. 

“No,”  replied  Hungerford  wearily.  “I 
don’t  care  for  any  bicycling  riding  this 
evening.” 


We  Admit 


It  took  Hungerford  all  summer  to  de¬ 
cide  that  he  would  get  a  bicycle.  Not 
that  he  thought  he  would  all  that  time. 
Indeed,  for  several  months  he  was 
quite  positive  that  he  did  not  want  a 
wheel.  He  was  not  going  to  be  drawn 
into  a  craze  like  that,  for  it  was  a 
craze,  nothing  more  nor  less,  says  the 
New  York  World. 

At  length,  however,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  buy  one,  and  he.  did.  It  was 
delivered  the  other  night,  and  several 
of  Hungerford’s  neighbors  saw  the  ex¬ 
press  man  take  it  off  the  wagon  and 
push  it  up  the  walk  to  Hungerford’s 
house.  Then  they  gathered  to  see  about 
it. 

“Ah!  got  a  wheel,  I  see!”  said  Thomp¬ 
son. 

“Yes,”  replied  Hungerford,  “what  do 
you  think  of  it?” 

“It’s  a  Ripper?  Well,  the  Ripper  is 
a  fair  sort  of  a  machine,  but  why 
didn’t  you  get  a  Speeder?  Now,  if  you 
had  just  mentioned  to  me  that  you  were 
going  to  buy  one,  I’d  have  given  you 
some  points.  I’ll  get  on  it  and  try 
it.” 

As  Thompson  mounted  the  wheel  and 
rode  off  Dillingham  and  Swayback  came 
up  and  remarked: 

“I  thought  you’d  come  to  it  at  last!” 

“Craze  has  struck  you,  has  it?” 

Hungerford  explained  that  he  had 
been  told  by  his  physician  that  bicycle 
riding  was  just  the  sort  of  exercise  he 
needed,  since  he  sat  in  his  office  so 
much. 

“What  sort  of  a  wheel  did  you  get?” 

“A  Ripper.” 

“A  Ripper!”  exclaimed  Dillingham 
and  Swayback  in  chorus.  “Never  heard 
of  that  make  before.” 

“You  ought  to  have  bought  a  Bounder. 
That’s  the  wheel  for  you,”  said  Sway¬ 
back. 

“I  don’t  think  the  Bounder  is  worth 
its  weight  for  old  iron,”  interposed  Dil¬ 
lingham.  “I  ride  a  Meander  myself, 
and  I  wouldn’t  give  it  for  two  of  any 
other  make.” 

Dillingham  and  Swayback  continued 
their  controversy  for  some  time,  while 


That  all  the  electric  lamps  you  have  seen 
are  failures — but  you  have  not  seen  . 


A  Dry  Battery. 


acriE 

ELECTRIC 

BICYCLE 

imv 


“THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILS.’’ 


SHE  problem  of  a  perfect  bicycle  Lamp  has  been  solved,  and  the  oil  lantern  has 
been  relegated  to  the  past.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  many  disadvant¬ 
ages  to  the  rider  who  uses  oil,  naptha,  taper  or  ony  form  of  liquid  electric  light ; 
they  are  too  apparent  and  familiar  to  be  recounted  here,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
the  riding  public  is  now  offered  an  electric  light  that  no  jar  or  concussion  will 
extinguish,  from  which  no  heat  or  odors  arise,  and  does  not  contain  a  chemical  to 
injure  the  most  delicate  fabric,  or  in  other  words  is  absolutely  dry,  which  can  be 
controlled  without  dismounting,  that  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  a  knowledge  of 
electricity  is  not  required,  and  which  is  guaranteed  for  eight,  and,  with  economical 
use,  will  last  for  ten  hours  needs  no  further  comment  to  commend  it.  He  who  would 
expect  more  seeks  the  impossible,  and  “the  light  that  never  fails”  is  not  for  him. 

PRICE,  $5.00. 


OHKS.  S.  CHFFREY  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

ioth  and  Market  5ts.,  Camden,  N.  J.  1712=1714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


0  seat  to  sit  on... 

NOT  A  SADDLE 

A  distinctive  improvement  for  1897.  Adjust  ble 
fit  to  an  exactness  the  anatomy  of  any  sized  person. 
No  chafing,  friction,  soreness  or  injury  resulting. 
Comfort,  ease  and  pleasure  attained  by  its  use.  It 
should  be  on  every  bicycle  in  service.  Adjustable  to 
any  width,  responds  to  every  revolution  of  pedal. 

STRONO  BEAUTIFUL  EVERLASTING 

Capacity  1000  per  day.  Special  inducement  to  Factories.  Agents  wanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 

BUTTERFLY  BICYCLE  SEAT  CO., 

129  Iiake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Winter  Advice. 

During  cold  weather  riders  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves 
warm  excepting  feet,  hands  and  chest. 
Ample  clothing  should  be  worn,  but  not 
too  much.  A  newspaper  or  liberal  quan¬ 
tity  of  coarse,  dark  brown  wrapping  pa¬ 
per  placed  over  the  chest  under  the 
clothing  will  be  of  more  actual  benefit 
than  twice  or  thrice  the  same  thickness 
in  clothes.  As  for  hands  and  feet,  cov¬ 
er  them  evenly,  but  loosely.  A  good 
heavy  stocking  and  two  or  three  layers 
of  newspaper  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
last  and  placed  inside  a  shoe  which  is 
amply  large  and  not  tight  laced  will 
keep  the  feet  warm.  If  toe  clips  are 
used  they  must  not  clamp  the  shoe  nor 
more  than  lightly  touch  it.  Gloves 


should  be  heavy  and  lined  and  amply 
large.  A  mitten  is  warmer  than  a  glove. 
Keep  the  neck  well  protected.  Fail  in 
this,  and  you  cannot  keep  warm,  no 
matter  what  other  precautions  may  be 
taken. 


Convict  Labor  on  Roads. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  held  early  this 
month,  at  Lansing,  legislation  was  re¬ 
commended  to  provide  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  prison  labor  in  the  construction 
of  better  roads,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  in  formulating 
such  laws  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 
The  federation  expects  great  favors 
from  the  Legislature,  which  will  con¬ 


vene  in  January,  and  also  from  Gover¬ 
nor-elect  Pingree,  whose  professions  of 
friendship  for  the  laboring  classes  have 
been  numerous. 


New  York  physicians  have  taken  for¬ 
mal  cognizance  of  the  bicycle,  and  are 
advising  their  patients  against  century 
runs  and  the  like. 

A  man  from  among  the  hills  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  been  advertising  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Will  swap  my  wife  28  years  old 
and  trim  looking,  for  any  two  wheeled 
bicycle.” 

Among  the  many  American  cycle-mak¬ 
ing  firms  which  are  doing  an  export 
trade,  the  Eclipse  Bicycle  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful.  They  are  shipping 
a  very  large  number  of  their  celebrated 
“Eclipse”  bicycles  to  Europe. 
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SAFE  AND  DURABLE 


The  daily  fear  of  fatal  collapse,  so  common  a  symptom  in  medium  grade  wheel 
riding  is  not  experienced  by  riders  of 

IDEAL  WHEELS 

(Built  by  old  timers) 

because  their  makers  knew  how  to  avoid  bicycle  mistakes  long  before  they  began 
building. 


IDEALS 


IDEALS  are  made  in  sizes,  28  in.,  26  in.,  24  in.,  and  20  in  ,  and  list  at  $75.00,  $50  oa, 
$40.00,  $30.00,  for  men,  women,  boys  and  girls. 


G.  &  J.  TIRES” 


Exclusive  agencies  given.  Travelers  now  visiting  the  trade. 


SHELBY  CYCLE  nFQ,  CO. 

R.  Philip  Gormully,  Pres. 


T.  B.  Jkffery,  Vice  Pres. 


Shelby,  Ohio. 


A.  W.  Gump,  Treas.  &  Mgr. 


ABOUT  TIRES. 


Some  Interesting’  Information  -Af¬ 
fecting  tlie  Use  of  tlie  “Pneu- 
matic. 

Improvement  is  always  possible,  and 
the  pneumatic  tire,  while  being  vastly 
improved  over  what  it  was  some  few 
years  ago,  is  not  yet  by  any  means  a 
perfect  article. 

An  article  in  tbe  India  Rubber  World 
discusses  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic 
tires,  touching  on  certain  phases  of  the 
subject  which  make  interesting  reading 
for  the  cyclist.  “A  tire  that  will  surely 
last  for  years  is  yet  to  be  attained,”  says 
the  writer.  This  is  not  news  to  riders, 
few  of  whom  but  have  had  more  or  less 
trouble  with  their  tires,  and  who  will 
generally  agree  that  a  durable  pair  is 
as  hard  to  procure  as  a  good  razor.  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  cyclist  has  any  no¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  with  which  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  to  contend.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  derive  large  profits  from  his 
business,  because  he  offers  to  guarantee 
the  soundness  of  his  tires  for  a  certain 
time,  and  to  mend  them  free  of  charge. 
This,  however,  is  but  an  incident  of  the 
trade,  arising  from  competition.  The 
maker  is  probably  responsible  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period,  whether  his  guarantee 
sets  a  time  limit  or  not. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ingenuity  re¬ 
quired  in  the  manufacture  of  tires,  it 
may  be  said  that  one  cotton  mill  alone 
has  turned  out  more  than  700  different 
“weaves.”  Methods  of  vulcanization 
have  also  been  numerous.  But  the  rub¬ 
ber  gives  the  maker  more  trouble  than 
the  inner  fabric.  It  may  be  the  purest 
of  Para  rubber,  and  yet  give  out  quick¬ 
ly  and  without  warning.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  surprising  in  this,  for  rubber  is  a 
vegetable  substance,  “with  deterioration 
as  its  first  law,  operative  from  the  day 
it  leaves  the  forest.”  According  to  a 
rubber  factory  superintendent,  the  tire 
which  has  been  laid  up  all  winter  is  not 
unlikely  to  collapse  when  brought  out  in 
the  spring,  because  while  it  was  out  of 
use  the  granulation,  or  oxidation,  of  the 
rubber  went  on,  rendering  it  porous  and 
no  longer  air-tight.  The  explanation  of 
this  process  he  gives  as  follows:  “The 
sulphur  used  in  vulcanizing  India  rub¬ 
ber,  either  with  or  without  the  presence 
of  other  ingredients,  begins  immediately 
to  effluoresce,  and  continues  to  do  so  as 
long  as  any  sulphur  remains,  and  pores 
take  the  place  of  sulphur.  If  the  ‘bloom 
of  the  sulphur  were  kept  constantly 
brushed  off  the  tire  might  wear  longer, 
because  the  presence  of  the  sulphur  on 
the  surface  hastens  the  oxidation  of 
the  rubber.  So.  long  as  the  tire  is  in 
use  the  ‘bloom’  is  kept  rubbed  off,  but 
while  the  wheel  is  stored  the  work  of 
oxidation  proceeds  without  interruption, 
and  by  springtime  the  tire  probably  has 
rotted.” 

With  this  somewhat  technical  view  the 
editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World  finds 
himself  at  variance.  He  asserts  that 
rubber  goods  can  be  so  compounded  that 
they  will  not  “bloom.”  Nevertheless,  if 
the  tire  does  bloom  the  cracking  of  the 


surface,  which  will  follow  if  the  tire  be 
kept  in  a  warm  place,  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  it  has  become  porous, 
the  cracks  rarely  going  deep.  “If  bicycle 
riders,”  says  this  authority,  “wish  to 
preserve  their  tires  during  the  months 
they  are  not  in  use,  the  simplest  way  is 
to  take  them  off  the  wheel  and  store 
them  in  a  damp,  cool  place.  If  it  is 
practicable,  of  course  it  is  well  to  brush 
off  the  ‘bloom’  and  to  handle  them  more 
or  less,  but  even  that  is  not  necessary.” 

The  cyclist  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  use  of  his  wheel  constantly  in  a 
very  hot  sun  is  likely  to  hasten  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  tires,  solar  heat  having 
the  effect  of  overvulcanizing  rubber 
goods.  The  writer  of  the  article  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  “a  campaign  of 
education”  is  needed  in  two  directions. 
Manufacturers  should  learn  “the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  demands  made  upon 
India  rubber  in  bicycle  tires  and  other 
demands,  to  the  end  that  new  processes 
may  be  sought;”  and  the  rider,  for  his 
own  interests,  should  be  instructed  in 
the  properties  of  rubber,  so  that  he  may 
get  the  utmost  use  out  of  the  tires  he 
buys. 

A  Name  Plate  Help. 

One  of  the  first  catalogues  of  name 
plates  for  bicycles  which  have  reached 
our  hands  is  that  of  Messrs.  Peiffer 


Brothers,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  tasteful¬ 
ly  gotten  up  and  very  complete,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  dealers 
and  makers  who  are  in  need  of  name 
plates  for  the  wheels  they  handle.  A 
postal  to  Peiffer  Brothers,  333  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  will  insure  receival 
of  one  of  these  interesting  catalogues. 


Tlie  Pope  Calendar. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Pope  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company’s  Columbia  calendar 
for  1897.  This  is  tlie  twelfth  annual 
issue  of  this  extremely  pretty  and  handy 
companion  to  the  desk  or  table,  and  as 
the  demand  for  it  is  always  very  great 
we  advise  anybody  who  wants,  one  to 
apply  at  once  to  any  of  the  numerous 
agencies  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  throughout  the  country  and  se¬ 
cure  the  calendar  while  it  can  be  had. 


French  and  German  army  officers  con¬ 
cur  in  the  belief  that  the  perfected  mili¬ 
tary  bicycle  will  afford  a  means  for  the 
rapid  movements  of  light  artillery. 

A  Hartford  (Conn.)  man  has  invented 
a  new  style  of  handle  bar.  The  bar  has 
a  core  of  wood,  around  which  are  placed 
molded  particles  or  cork.  The  cork  sec¬ 
tions  are  shellaced  and  cemented  to  the 
core,  the  bar  being  entirely  covered  with 
the  preparation. 


Too  Big  a  Load. 

Good  Santa  Claus  may  well  grow  wild, 
And  go  out  on  a  strike. 

If  every  woman,  man  and  child 
Insist  they  want  a  hike. 

—Judge. 


“Had.” 

“It’s  a  very  sad  world,  though  to-night 
it  is  so  lovely,”  Madge  Fenton  observed 
to  her  prostrate  machine,  and  she  felt 
vaguely  irritated  with  it  for  not  answer 
mg  her  remark.  She  was  bored,  in¬ 
tensely  bored,  and  she  sat  on  a  heap  of 
stones  wishing  for  a  new  sensation. 
Then  she  remembered  the  remark  made 
by  her  former  nurse  when  that  scanda¬ 
lized  old  person  first  beheld  Madge 
clothed  in  her  tweed  knickerbockers. 

“You’re  possessed  with  a  legion  of 
devils,  it’s  my  belief,  Miss  Madge,”  and 
Miss  Madge  pushed  her  cap  further 
back  on  her  short  curly  hair  and  smiled 
a  broad  smile. 

“What’s  the  good  of  being  possessed 
with  a  legion  if  none  of  ’em  can  find 
anything  to  do,”  she  murmured,  patheti¬ 
cally,  resting  her  little  chin  on  her  hands 
and  gazing  wistfully  ahead  above  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  where  the  sun  was 
sinking  in  his  clouds  of  crimson  and 
gold. 

“I  wish  Dick  were  here;  and  whatever 
he  went  off  for  chivying  and  careering 
about  among  savages  I  don’t  know. 
Wonder  how  he’d  like  my  get-up?  He's 
been  gone  four  years.  I  was  fond  of 
him,”  she  finished  up  to  herself  mod¬ 
estly,  as  she  sat  on,  reluctant  to  move, 
till  the  gathering  dusk  warned  her  to 
light  up.  Then  she  seized  her  machine 
and  walked  slowly  up  the  hill,  whistling 
sadly  and  with  painful  shrillness  the 
“Dead  March”  in  Saul,  her  tall,  boyish 
figure  enveloped  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

She  continued  to  whistle  till  a  sudden 
voice  from  behind  made  her  start  vio¬ 
lently. 

“Stop  that  confounded  row,  there’s  a 
good  fellow,  and  lend  me  a  hand.  My 
tires  want  blowing  up.” 

One  at  least  of  the  legion  woke  up 
under  Miss  Madge’s  coat,  and  she  stop¬ 
ped  whistling. 

“Going  straight  on?”  said  the  stranger 
carelessly,  when  his  bicycle  was  again 
workable,  and  Madge  said  she  was. 

“Smoke?”  he  went  on.  “Yes?  A  boy 
like  you  shouldn’t;  but,  bless  you,  the 
very  babies  soon  will  have  cigarettes  in¬ 
stead  of  bottles.” 

Madge  began  to  recover  herself.  She 
chuckled  as  she  took  the  proffered  cigar¬ 
ette,  and  lighted  up  with  cool  assurance. 
Fortunately  for  her  the  stranger  was, 
as  he  informed  her,  very  short-sighted; 
he  also  seemed  decidedly  ■  pre-occupied, 
and  gave  his  companion  very  little  at¬ 
tention. 

“Live  about  here?  Can  you  tell  me  who 
lives  up  at  the  Manor?” 

“Yes,”  said  Madge  with  a  slight  drawl 
(her  low  contralto  voice  sounded  suffi¬ 
ciently  boyish,  and  she  wondered  who  on 
earth  was  the  man  inquiring  about  their 
own  house),  “old  Squire  Fenton  and  his 
daughter.” 

“Ah,  boy,  keep  clear  of  the  women,” 


said  the  stranger  with  a  sigh.  “You’ll 
remember  that  some  day.” 

The  boy  felt  considerably  upset,  but  he 
answered  with  solemn  cynicism,  “I’m  not 
as  young  as  all  that.  (He  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.)  “I’ve  lived  my  life  already, 
and  what’s  the  good  of  anything?” 

There  wTas  a  minute’s  silence;  the  two 
toiled  on  up  the  steep,  long  hill  till  the 
stranger  spoke  again. 

“And  this  Miss  Fenton,  what’s  she 
like?  I  used  to  know  her  long  ago.” 

“What  the  Dickens! — I  mean  she’s 
like  the  rest  of  them,  only  worse.  She’s 
the  most  awful  flirt  in  the  county;  she’d 
fool  the  Old  Man  himself,  as  she  has 
fooled  me  and  scores  of  others,  and  I 
should  know — I’m  staying  at  the 
Manor.” 

Here  the  boy  knocked  the  ashes  off  his 
cigarette,  and  smoked  on  in  heavy 
silence. 

“I’ve  no  chance,”  he  remarked  again, 
briefly. 

“Do  you  mean  she’s  engaged?”  said 
the  other,  excitedly. 

Madge  gave  him  a  sharp  look.  Some¬ 
thing  familiar  about  the  walk  had  been 
gradually  dawning  on  her.  They  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  as  she 
spoke  the  stranger  stopped  and  looked 
round  him.  It  was  quite  dark  now,  but 
the  face  she  scrutinized  was  no  longer 
that  of  a  stranger. 

“She’s  awfully  fond  of  a  sort  of  rela¬ 
tion  of  her  governor’s;  she  told  me  so; 
the  idiot’s  abroad.” 

“He  isn’t,”  said  the  other,  with  un¬ 
necessary  violence. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  for  you,  my  boy, 
but  the  fact  is  I  am  that  sort  of  relation 
of  her  governor’s.  I  went  abroad  be¬ 
cause  I  wouldn’t  ask  an  heiress  to  marry 
me.” 

“So  that  was  the  reason,”  thought  his 
listener.  “Rather  nice  of  him.” 

“I’ve  made  my  pile  now,”  went  on  the 
young  man;  “and  what  a  selfish  brute  I 
am,  talking  like  this;  but  you’re  young, 
you’ll  soon  see  other  pretty  girls.” 

But  the  boy  gave  a  laugh  from  which 
all  merriment  had  fled. 

“That’s  all  right!  Life’s  nothing  to 
me,  and  there’s  always  the  river.  That’s 
your  way  to  the  village.  Suppose  you'll 
be  up  at  the  Manor  to-morrow?  Ta  ta!” 

The  two  separated. 

*  *  *  * 

“Madge,”  said  Dick  Clements  to  that 
young  lady,  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
Manor  garden,  “I  wish  to  speak  serious¬ 
ly  to  you.” 

His  tone  had  a  distinct  flavor  of 
“Thank  God  I’m  not  as  this  woman” 
about  it,  and  Madge  crushed  the  lace  on 
her  dress,  and  succeeded  in  looking  ab¬ 
ject  and  frightened. 

“I’ve  heard,”  Dick  went  on,  still  in 
the  same  tone,  “that  you  are  the  most 
awful  flirt  in  the  county;  in  fact,  I  met 
a  young  fellow’  last  night  whose  life 
you’ve  made  unbearable.  Now,  if  there 
is  one  thing  I  hate,  it’s — -.  Good  heav¬ 
ens!”  he  said,  with  a  quick  change  of 
tone;  “don’t  cry.  I  didn’t  mean  it;  you 
can  flirt  w’ith  anybody  or  anything,  but 
for  heaven’s  sake  stop.” 

He  drew  the  hands  away  from  the 


bent  head,  with  its  funny  short  curls. 
The  next  moment  he  dropped  them  in¬ 
dignantly,  for  the  face  that  looked  up  at 
his  was  one  huge  smile.  Then,  with  a 
scream  of  laughter,  Madge  rose  and  fled. 

Half  an  hour  later  Dick,  still  musing 
on  the  cussedness  of  the  eternal  femin¬ 
ine,  sauntered  up  the  avenue  back  to 
the  house.  Some  way  up  a  tall  figure 
in  a  light  tweed  suit  and  cap  emerged 
from  behind  a  tree  and  walked  dejected¬ 
ly  up  in  front  of  him.  Dick  thought 
there  was  something  familiar  about  the 
figure,  w’histled,  and  was  nearly  up  to 
him,  w’hen  the  boy  turned  a  diabolical 
face  over  his  shoulder  and  observed: 

“There’s  always  the  river,  you  know!” 

After  a  speechless  moment,  Dick  Cle¬ 
ment  ran  quickly  after  the  figure  in 
rational  dress. — Cyclers’  News. 


The  ’97  Palmer  Tire. 

The  Palmer  Pneumatic  Tire  Company 
announce  a  change  of  policy  which  will 
be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the 
trade.  For  several  years  Palmer  tires 
have  been  exclusively  sold  through  the 
Columbia  Rubber  Works  Company,  but 
the  plan  has  had  manifest  disadvantages 
and  has  caused  much  confusion.  Bicy¬ 
cle  manufacturers  and  dealers  prefer  to 
buy  direct,  rather  than  through  an  agent, 
and  the  Palmer  Company  have  wisely 
considered  the  preferences  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  making  this  change.  Hereaf¬ 
ter  Palmer  tires  will  be  sold  by  the  Pal¬ 
mer  Tire  Company  only. 

The  Palmer  Company  have  long  main¬ 
tained  an  office  and  a  free  repair  depart- 
men  in  New  York  city.  Additional 
room  has  been  secured  at  the  present 
location.  No.  66  Reade  street,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  and  alterations  are 
now  in  progress,  to  meet  the  new  require¬ 
ments.  The  Eastern  trade  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  New  York  as  heretofore,  in¬ 
suring  a  continuation  of  prompt  ship¬ 
ments  at  the  smallest  possible  freight 
expense  to  buyers  in  that  territory. 

The  Western  trade  will  be  looked  af¬ 
ter  by  the  Chicago  house,  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  company  will  remain  in 
this  city. 

No  changes  are  contemplated  in  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Palmer  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  but  a  number  of  additions  have 
been  made  to  their  traveling  and  clerical 
forces.  The  line  of  Palmer  tires  will  be 
the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  new  styles.  A  tire 
especially  adapted  for  tandem  use  will 
be  manufactured.  It  will  be  constructed 
with  the  aim  to  give  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  speed  and  resiliency  in  conjunction 
with  strength,  and  will  contain  the  self- 
healing  feature  which  is  such  a  marked 
advantage  in  Palmer  tires.  To  secure 
greater  efficiency  slight  alterations  will 
be  made  in  one  or  two  of  the  present 
styles,  but  no  change  in  the  principle  of 
construction  is  contemplated. 

During  the  nine  months  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1896,  the  exports  of  bicycles  from 
the  United  states  amounted  in  value  to 
$2,745,438.  These  exports  were  so  insig¬ 
nificant  prior  to  July  1,  1895,  that  they 
were  not  enumerated  in  the  trade  re¬ 
turns. 


A  Study  in  Expression. 
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PLEER'S 


GURU -KOLA 


Send  a  Quarter  for  Six  Packages 

ERdNK  H.  FLEER  fir  CO. 

107-109  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


How’s  Tills! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Re¬ 
ward  for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F. 
J.  Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  be¬ 
lieve  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  bus¬ 
iness  transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm: 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Whole¬ 
sale  Druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug¬ 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 


On  a  Wheel. 

The  most  glorious  discovery  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  bicycle.  It 
firings  health,  joy,  inspiration.  Mount 
ed  on  it  a  man  can  beat  the  fastest 
horse  that  ever  galloped,  paced  or  trot¬ 
ted.  The  lone,  dusty  footman  trudges 
along  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  tiring  himself  out  for  the  day  in  a 
tramp  of  10  or  12  miles.  The  owner  of 
a  Columbia  flies  along  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  nature,  making  his  60  miles 
a  day,  and  is  ready  for  a  dance  at  night. 
The  bicycle  does  not  make  corns,  spread 
the  feet  out  like  those  of  the  Sudanese, 
or  wear  out  the  shoes.  It  dispells  the 
blues  and  black  care.  It  gives  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  master  of  it  a  sense  of  pow¬ 
er  and  freedom  that  nothing  else  can. 
His  lungs  fill  with  free  air.  The  very 
mastery  over  the  wheel  gives  him  a  mas¬ 
tery  over  his  own  nerves,  bones  and 
muscles,  that  makes  a  gymnast  of  him. 
He  feels  courageous,  hopeful,  full  of 
spirit. 

The  bicycle  is  slowly  transforming  our 
country  into  a  land  of  good  roads.  It 
is  transforming  our  ladies  from  delicate, 
timid,  helpless  creatures  into  women, 
strong,  brave  and  splendid,  like  the  blue¬ 
eyed,  golden  haired  Teutonic  matrons 
Tacitus  writes  about,  white-armed  and 
sturdy-limbed  women,  who  could  travel 
with  their  warriors  mile  for  mile.  It 


is  making  mankind  aware,  after  centu¬ 
ries,  that  the  female  sex  really  have  feet 
and  are  going  to  use  them.  It  will  do 
more  to  develop  and  emancipate  women 
than  any  other  one  agency  has  done  in 
500  years.  Glorious  is  the  reign,  of  the 
bicycle! — Stamford  Advocate. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK, 

146  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 


manufacturer 

and  Jobber  in 


Sundries 


( American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  -<  M.  &  M,  Burning  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp. 


I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


j.  w.  amflSFffiitD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Unredeemed  Bicycles 

At  One-thire  Original  Value. 

Columbias,  Victors,  Ramblers,  Wilhelms, 
Stormers  and  other  prominent  makes. 

Honey  Loaned  on  Bicycles  or  Bought  and 
Sold  Outright. 

Manhattan  Loan  &  Storage  Co.  814  Vine  St. 


Trailord  Special  ior  ’96 
W|ffl.  TRAFFOM 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  St*. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Repairing. 


HENRY  F.  W.  LOTZ, 

....Manufacturer  of.... 


BILLIARD,  POOL 
and  COHBINATION 


TABLES 


Dealer  in  Supplies.  Repairing  Neatly  Done. 

Shuffleboards  Made  to  Order. 


1347  Germantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SPORTSMEN,  ALL! 

Invest  one  cent  in  a  postal  card  and 
send  to  us  requesting  a  FREE  sample 
copy  of 

GflMELflND, 

the  monthly  magazine  of  outdoor  life. 
Subscription  price,  $1  per  year.  Three 
trial  numbers,  25c. 

DDEMIIIMQ  1  We  will  give  you  a  gun,  bicycle, 
rllLlYllUnnO  I  camera,  or  anything  you  want,  if 
you  will  secure  a  club  of  subscribers  for  us.  For 
instance,  send  ten  names  and  #10,  and  you  can  have 
a  $5  fishing  rod.  Full  particulars,  sample  copies 
and  order  blanks  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

Gameland  Publishing  Co,, 

[Incorporated,] 

68  Rutgers  Slip,  ■  NEW  YORK. 

“Gameland’’  and  “American  Cycling” 
$1 .50  per  year. 


Jealousy!  Jealousy!!  “There  is  Miss 
Jenkins  on  a  bicycle,  I  had  no  idea  she 
cycled.” 


“She  wobbled  awfully  just  then!” 


“Hurrah!  that  was  a  spill!!” 
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A  Great  Offer 


i  White  Shirts 


for 


^  — unlaun- 
a,  deredf 
men  and 
boys,  at 

*  63  Cents 

91 

^  Our  justly 
^  celebrated 

¥  “Great 
^  Wonder^ 

“White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
m°A>.  of  excellent 
•white  muslin  and  „ 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
¥  refunded,  if  desired. 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier 


Dry  Goods. 


J 

Philadelphia. 


(Jmmectfcttt  0*tt*r**I 
%IU  fnsitiumt* 
(£om|mngt 

.Hartford 


of 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

Alt  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 

pOR  EXCHANGE  .  .  . 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2^ 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000.00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 

P.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St 


Nearly  all  our  readers  desire  good  litera¬ 
ture,  and  as  we  are  desirous  of  as  large 
a  clientage  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  desire  to  serve  our  patrons  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  make  the  following 
proposition. 

We  will  furnish  for  one  year 

American  Cycling,  .  .  .  $1.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  .  .  .  $4.00 

or  the  extraordinary  low  figure  ot 

$3- 

Address  all  orders  to 

CYCLE  TPE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1232  fflafket  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Silk,  60  ct».  Thread,  35  eta. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BUCK’S  QUICK  REPAIR  YflLYE. 


PATENT  PENDING. 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Sample,  Post  Paid,  12  cents. 

It.  I*.  BUCK,  82  flassaa  st.,  fi.  Y. 


QUICKLY  SECURED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates. 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT¬ 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years’  experience. 
Highest  references.  Send  ns  model,  sketch  or  Photo, 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUR  FEE 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WRITE  FOR  ONE. 

H.  B.  WILLSON  AGO  ,  Patent  Solicitors, 
L«  Droit  Bldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE,  8te. 


Advertisements  Inserted  under  this  head 
at  rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue- 
two  cents  a  word  for  three  issues— three 
cents  a  word  for  six  issues.  Cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 


FOR  EXCHANGE! — Will  exchange  fine  sub¬ 
urban  property,  2%  acres,  at  station, 
convenient  to  Philadelphia,  equity  §2000, 
for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96  wheels.  For 
full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  Taylor,  2708  N.  Broad  St. 


FOR  SAXE — 26  Inch  Waverly  bicycle;  first- 
class  condition,  $20.  Chas.  N.  Carr,  1501 
Columbia  Avenue,  Phila. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Cigar  Slot  Machines— 
very  cheay.  Apply  to  House  Committee 
or  Janitor,  Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  1402 
Oxford  St., 


BICYOLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted— To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 

DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 


A.rtman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable 
ready  reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  50o.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample.  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
street.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— ’95  Peerless  Combination  Tandem, 
$6o — or  will  trade  preferring  a  standard  ladies 
bicycle.  L.  C.  Havener,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WANTED,  a  line  of  good  cheap  bicycles  to 
sell  on  commission.  Chis.  Beltz  &  Son, 

Pittsburg,  Pa 


ANTAL-M1DY 


These  tiny  Capsules  are  superior 
to  Balsam  of  Copaiba, 
Cubebs  or  Injections  and ' 
CURE  IN  48  HOURS 
the  same  diseases  with¬ 
out  inconvenience. 

Sold  ly  all  druegists. 


MIDY 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  tri  1. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  yon  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  dav. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  yon 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $  1 00 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B. — Send  us  the  names  ofth'ee  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  yon  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578. DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 
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Installment  Prices. 

The  public  should  beware  of  bicycle 
dealers  who  advertise  to  sell  wheels-  on 
installments  without  any  advance  over 
the  spot-cash  prices.  Such  offers  are 
contrary  to  all  accepted  business  meth¬ 
ods,  and  are  deceptive.  Most  bicycles 
are  listed  at  a  nominally  fixed  price, 
which,  however,  is  not  an  absolutely 
fixed  price,  but  is  one  that  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  the  cash  buyer 
is  able  and  willing  to  pay.  Suppose 
the  list  price  is  a  hundred  dollars.  He 
who  buys  ou  the  installment  plan  pays 
that  price.  The  cash  purchaser  gets  the 
same  bicycle  for  $75,  $60  or  even  less. 
The  wiles  of  the  cheap  bicycle  dealer 
are  many,  and  the  prospective  buyer 
must  keep  his  eyes  open  or  be  taken 


in  by  one  of  these  easy  and  alluring 
methods  of  buying  a  low-grade  bicycle 
and  paying  twice  as  much  for  it  as  it 
is  worth.  Standard  high-grade  bicycles 
have  one  fair,  fixed  cash  price  that  is 
ever  the  same  to  all  alike,  and  when 
they  are  sold  on  installments  an  extra 
sum  is  reasonably  demanded  to  cover 
the  accommodation  and  the  added  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  credit  business. 


Cures  Consumption. 


since.  The  rapid  respiration  it  induces 
strengthens  the  lungs  and  assists  them 
to  throw  off  foreign  substances. 


Originality. 

Men  oftimes  do  ponder  and  dream, 

To  invent  some  original  scheme 
By  which  in  the  course  of  a  year 
Great  profits  to  them  will  appear. 

Some  grow  old  and  decrepit  with  age, 

And  their  troubles  fill  many  a  page. 

In  their  struggle  for  wealth  they  ruin 
their  health, 

While  original  schemes  are  the  rage. 


The  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Abbott, 
comes  to  the  defense  of  the  bicycle  claim¬ 
ing  that  it  is  in  great  measure  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  decrease  of  consumption 
among  women.  Dr.  Abbott  points  out 
that  the  decline  in  the  death-rate  of  wo¬ 
men  from  pulmonary  diseases  began  five 
years  ago,  the  time  of  t’  le  first  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  bicycle,  and  has  continued 


And  others  again  by  the  wand 
Of  dame  fortune  are  led  by  the  hand, 
And  the  schemes  they  desire  fate  doth 
quickly  inspire, 

Which  nets  them  a  competence  grand. 

I  know  of  a  wonderful  scheme, 

And  it  was  not  inspired  by  a  dream, 

And  its  terrible  run  set  the  world  in  a 
hum, 

On  White’s  famous  oringinal  gum. 
YUCATAN  is  sold  all  over  the  world. 


$100 

T1”  (Champion 

^_^pLYER 

SMb  lj)ou  Ever  TRtfre  on  Pelvet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  oi  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FLYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


Look  H 


ERE! 

IN  STOCK] 
EVERYTHING 


WE 

CARRY 


YOU  NEED 


TO 


Build  oFkRepaii 


BICYCLE. 


'Wm  : 


GIVE  US  A  CALL. 


TheWilliamJflaines  Co. 


906  FILBERT  ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Triumph  Valve  Co.,  JPhllndel- 
jJhla  ^-Gentlemen I  take  great 

Eleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
ave  a  Stormer,  '98  wheel,  with 
Q.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  <jn  me  that  I  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you*  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  T  have  had 
»n  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had  no  occasion  to.  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  npt  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CLIPSIIAM. 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  ’^6. 

Office  of^the  John  Rhoads  Com¬ 
pany,  738  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13. 
*96: — Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:— ^ Gentlemen;— 1 
I  take  great  pleasure  -In  stating 
that  1  have  not  had  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  .you  ap? 
piled  the  Triumph  valve  to  them 
three  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  riilles  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -to-day  as  they  \Yere 
tfhen  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
office  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  -this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  valve;  at 
least  I  could  not  'say  the  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  on- 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  it;  Tor 
I  could  not.  think,  of  running  it 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing-  Op  the  tires. 

Reeling  satisfied  that  yon  have, 
made  a  good  for  no  rldec 

will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  had  It  proven 
to  hln?  that  all  yon  claim  Is  true. 
I  am,  -  '.Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  FRANKLTN  RHOADS, 
Trlnmph  Valve  Company;  Phlla* 
telphla:— Gentlemen:— I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months,  in  which  time  I*  have  not 
pnmped  air  in  the  tires.  I  con- 
alder  It*  the  be6t  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  have  used  the  valve 
and  give  It  the  same  preitu  as  I 
da  WM.  It.  Smith. 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 
Htftafelptlla.  Juae  4.  '(A 


“nwillltotlcak 


tflhy  Suffer  Discomfort  mitb  the 
Valve  on  yow  Pneumatic  Tire. 


—•WHEN  THE— 


’97  Triumpn  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  for  the  balance  of  the  season  oi  1806.  Remember  you  have  nearly  all  Sommer 
and  all  Autumn  for  enjoyment  awheel  and  the  '97  TRIUMPH  VALVB  will  protect  you  and 
you.  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  In  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  he  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  tire,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
oft  your  wheel.  You  are  Independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  100  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 

Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pntnp  for  $1.00. 

who,  for  ttie  small  stun  oi  One  Dollar,  suffer  from.  Lealtg  valves. 

TrIUHPH  VALVE  Co.  1233  Market  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


-NflTIOHHL- 
CYCLE  EXHIBITION! 

Unden  the  Msuracjement  of - 

PWBL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  CYCLE  WOFflOTOBEBS. 

- .«. - 


CHICAGO: 


NEW  YORK: 


COLISEUn,  63rd  St.  &  Jackson  Park, 
JANUARY,  23-30,  1897. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY 
43rd  St.  &  Lexington  Ave., 

FEBRUARY,  6-13,  1897. 


Every  Manufacturer  ol  National  Repute  will  Exhibit. 

. OVER  SIX  HUNDRED  STALLS  AT  EACH  EXHIBITION . 


Manufacturers,  Dealers,  Agents  and  all  Exhibitors  at  Unsanctioned 
Cycle  Shows  will  not  be  alloted  space  at  any  Sanctioned  Cycle  Exhibition. 


SANCTIONED  CYCLE  EXHIBITIONS 


BOSTON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PITTSBURG, 

BALTIMORE, 


Feb.  20.27,  1897. 
Feb.  20-27,  >897. 
Feb.  20-27,  1897. 
Feb.  20=27,  1897. 


ERNEST  R.  FRANKS,  Mgr. 

Eastern  Exhibition, 

271  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


A.  E.  PATTI  SON  ,  Mgr. 

Chicago  Exhibition, 

Room  42,  Auditorium  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  CYCLE  MANUFACTURERS, 


271  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Turtle  Neck”  | 

|L 


Sweaters 

are  the  correct  kind  for  men  and  boys  for  all  sorts  of  put- 
door  work  or  sports.  We  have  an  assortment  of  colors  and 
qualities  that  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  store — nor  are 
the  prices  elsewhere  so  low : 

Boys*  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2  00 
Boys’  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3-25 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2.50 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3-75 

Do  not  hesitate  to  order  by  mail.  If  the  goods  are  not 
what  you  expect,  we  will  promptly  refund  the  money. 

Mention  size  and  color.  At  the  above  prices  the  sale  will 
be  rapid,  so  order  at  once. 


Strawbridge  $  Clothier, 


DRY  QOOD5, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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To  Bicycle  Riders 

We  Make  Our  Tubes 


Hartford 


op  Fifty  Carbon  Steel 

Because  a  Tube  like  this  of  ours  is  just  as  strong  as  a  Tube  like  this  of 


weight  for  weight  in  a  Bicycle  our  FIFTY  CARBON  Steel  will  last  so  long 


Tires 

^ 


and  TWENTY-FIVE  CARBON  Steel  will  last  only  so  long 

NOTE  THE  FULL  IMPORT  OF  THE 
PARALLEL  LINES 

The  comparison  which  they  graphically  make  indicates  the  result  of 
the  prolonged  investigations  of  the  most  practical  experts  of  the  world. 

That  the  tests  in  our  own  laboratory  coroborate  these  results  is  merely 
so  much  to  its  credit;  that  the  same  is  true  of  actual  trial  on  the  road 
equally  proves  the  trial  to  have  been  made  in  bicycles  of  correct  design 
and  construction.  THE  FACT  REMAINS. 

The  margin  of  safety  is  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  this  tube. 
Every  bicycle  manufacturer  should  use  it;  every  dealer  should  insist  on 
having  it;  every  rider  should  demand  it.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  POPE  TUBE  CO.,  Hartford, .Conn. 


fiartford  Rubber  Works  €0. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Brakes 


100  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

910  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-  136  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

8  Queen  St.,  E.  Toronto,  Ont. 

.  251  FirstiAve.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  26. 


Philadelphia,  December  25,  180^. 

— . 


Price  Five  Cents 
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WHAT  COULD  BE  HORE  SIMP^JHAN 

-  '  <!■ '' 


“slip  the  other  edge 
“under  the  wide  flap, 
“which  prevents  ‘pinching’ 
“the  tuhe” 


BOSTON. 


THAT’S  ALL  !  Riders  like  them,  agents  win  good  friends  through  them  that  means  profi_t_ 
We  shall  be  glad  to  quote  the  new  1807  Reduced  prices  to  manufacturers,  agents, 
repairers  and  riders.  Are  you  interested  ? 

NEW  1897  TIRE  MANUAL  IS  OUT  I 


lSHINGTON. 


GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MKQ.  CO, 

Chicago. 

NEW  YORK.  BROOKLYN.  DETROIT.  CINCINNATI.  BUFFALO. 


LONDON  &  COVENTRY,  ENG- 
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•  •  •  THE  ONLY  LAMP  •  •  • 


That  will  not  Jar  Out,  Blow  Out,  or  Go  Out. 


Brightest  Bight. 


Smallest  Size, 


Lightest  Weight. 


Simple  in  Construction, 

No  Solder  to  Melt, 

Full  Nickel  Plated, 

Ball  Bearings, 

Instantly  Adjusted, 


Manufactured  by  the 

WHeei  Ligljt  pifg.  Co.,  PHiiada,  Pa. 

PRICE  $3.50. 


Cleaned  in  Two  Minutes, 

Folds  up  like  a  Book, 

Can  be  Carried  in  Vest  Pocket, 
Weight  only  5  02. 

Will  not  Leak. 


Write  for  a  sample  before  closing  1807  Catalogue. 


P.  Williamson  Cruse, 

General  Sales  Agent, 


403  Fidelity  Building, 
or  1328  Porter  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


“THE  SHOE”  Patent  Reversible 

WOOD  HANDLE  BAR 


In  either  Hickory  or  Rock  Kim  sent  to  any  address  when  cash  comes  with 
order  for . 

$2.00  Each  Express  Prepaid 

Or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 


The  clamp'on  this  bar  is  positively  the  strongest,  simplest  and  neatest  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  beauty  They  are  fitted  with  the  latest 
and  best  styles  of  grips.  In  ordering  be  sure  to  state  diameter  of  stem  wanted. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO 
THE  TRADE. 


A.  H.  VAUX,  Manufacturers  Agent* 

510  Arch  Street,  Philada. 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  as  Second-Class 
Mail  Matter. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY 


—BY  THE— 

Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co., 

1333  MARKET  STREET, 

p.  o.  box,  781.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Chicago* 


Subscrlpton,  One  Year,  -  $1.00 
Single  Copies,  -  6  Cts. 

Foreign  Subscription,  -  $2.00 

On  Sale  on  all  News  Stands  and  by  Central 
News  Company. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates  for  Advertising  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Copy  must  be  at  this  office  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing  to  secure  insertion  in  current  week. 

NEWS  MATTER. 

News  Matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday.  All  communications  should  have  the 
writer’s  name  attached,  though  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

News  matter  must  be  received  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Telegraphic  matter  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

Persons  receiving  sample  copies  of  this  paper 
are  requested  to  hand  it,  after  examination,  to 
some  one  interested  in  cycling  matters. 

Readers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
mention  “Cyoling,”  when  writing  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Arthur  H.  MacOwen,  .  .  .  Editor. 


James  Aktman,  .  .  .  Business  Manager. 


Friday,  December  25,  1896. 


T0=DAY. 

To  all  of  our  kind  friends  and  patrons 
we  tender  the  wish  to-day  for  a  happy 
and  joyous  Christmas-tide.  The  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  “wheel”  are,  of  course,  to  a 
considerable  degree  circumscribed  during 
the  winter  months  in  these  latitudes, 
but  the  good  comradeship  of  cycling  con¬ 
tinues  during  what  to  cyclers  is  known 
as  the  “off  season,”  and  to  all  the  cycling 
brotherhood  we  wish  happiness  to-day 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  long  to¬ 
morrow. 

*  *  * 

THE  COniNG  YEAR. 

In  a  cycling  way  the  joyous  Christ¬ 
mas  season  of  1896,  which  is  with  us 
this  week,  comes  big  with  promise  for  a 
successful  year  in  1897.  Everything 
points  to  a  year  of  extreme  activity  in 
the  bicycle-making  industry,  and  in  the 
history  of  cycling  as  a  sport,  dhe  past 
season  was  a  phenomenal  one,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  we  are  going  out  of  our 
way  to  sav  that  the  year  1897  will  go 
as  far  beyond  1896  as  1896  went  beyond 
1895,  and  the  latter  year  was  something 


of  a  red-letter  one  in  the  history  of  cy¬ 
cling.  The  popularity  of  the  pastime  is 
established,  and  the  immense  increase  in 
the  number  of  riders  during  the  past 
twelve  months  cannot  but  result  in  a 
correspondingly  great  increase  during  the 
coming  year. 

*  *  * 

.THAT  SIX-DAY  RACE. 

The  wonderful  record  of  1910  miles 
covered  on  a  bicycle  in  six  days’  time 
made  at  the  recent  race  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  may  be  and, 
no  doubt,  is,  a  very  wonderful  feat.  From 
the  standpoint  of  demonstrating  how  long 
physical  endurance  can  hold  out,  under 
the  monotonous  strain  of  continually  cir¬ 
cling  a  circumscribed  course  in  a  closed 
building,  filled  for  the  most  of  the  six 
days  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  the 
contaminated  air  in  constant  use  by 
thousands  of  human  beings,  perhaps  the 
race  was  a  success  and  worthy  of  lauda¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that 
“the  game  was  worth  the  candle.”  No 
useful  end,  either  in  the  way  of  business 
or  pleasure,  was  subserved  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Mr.  “Teddy’’  Hale  and  his 
less  successful  competitors.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  to  accrue  from  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  is  the  making  of  some  money, 
not  always  a  great  deal,  by  their  pro¬ 
jectors,  the  gratification  of  morbid  cu¬ 
riosity  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the 
public,  who  desire  to  see  something  out 
of  the  common,  whether  it  be  productive 
of  good  or  not,  and  the  creation  of  a  rec¬ 
ord,  as  often  as  not  a  doubtful  one, 
which  has  but  little  of  practical  value 
to  recommend  the  risks  attached  to  the 
securing  of  it.  Not  to  be  partisan  or  prej¬ 
udiced,  however,  in  our  criticism  of  these 
six  days’  exhibitions,  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rulings,  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  of  two  leading  metropolitan 
daily- papers.  In  relation  to  the  recent 
six  days’  race  the  New  York  Press  said 
editorially : 

“A  man  who  propels  himself  2000 
miles  in  a  secular  week  beats  all  _  rec¬ 
ords  of  human  locomotion,  all  of  animal 
movement  on  the  same  element  of  earth 
and  many  of  the  accomplishments  of. 
mechanism  in  the  way  of  covering  lin¬ 
ear  space.  Few  steamers  outside  of  the 
passenger  express  service  make  the  aver¬ 
age  of  13%  miles  an  hour  that  Hale 
made.  On  many  a  railroad  remote  from 
through  line  competition  no-  higher  rate 
is  maintained  to-day. 

Now,  the  man  is  doubtless  no  more  of 
a  man  than  the  Greek  who  ran  from 
Marathon,  or  little  Rowell,  who,  15  or  20 
years  ago,  trotted  a  matter  of  400  or  500 
miles  in  a  week  around  the  same  track 
in  the  old  Garden  that  Hale  spun  on  in 
the  new.  And  there  is  absolutely  no 
principle  in  the  vehicle  Avhich  enabled 
Hale  to  raise  his  propulsive  powers  to 
that  of  steam  or  electricity  that  was  not 
at  the  service  of  the  messenger  of  Mil- 
tiades,  who  exhausted  himself  in  the 
heat  of  his  travel  of  18  miles,  and  has 
not  been  at  the  service  of  mankind  ever 
since.  Two  wheels  with  a  saddled  bar 
between  them  were  quite  as  easy  to  be 
had  in  the  smithies  of  Athens  as  in  those 


of  Wilkesbarre,  in  one  of  which,  as  we 
are  given  to  understand,  one  of  these  con¬ 
testants  builds  his  own  mounts.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  modem  about  the  bi¬ 
cycle,  if  we  except  that  recent  device, 
the  chain,  save  the  discovery  that  mo¬ 
tion  would  supply  the  equilibrium  want¬ 
ing  to  a  single  wheel  at  rest. 

So  our  wonder  at  this  extraordinary 
performance  is  contrariwise  to  that  which 
we  generally  experience  at  the  man- 
miracles  of  our  self-conscious  time.  It  is 
not  the  degree  of  efficiency  to  which  the 
“inventive  genius  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury”  has  brought  a  form  of  locomotion 
that  occasions  our  surprise.  It  is  that  a 
form  of  locomotion  which  in  its  perfect 
simplicity  might  long  have  antidated 
steam  and  electricity  did  not  do  so.  A 
good  many  centuries  have  through  their 
own  remissness  cheated  themselves  out 
of  the  use  of  the  bicycle. 

The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  does 
not  go  into  such  ecstasies  over  the  race 
as  does  its  contemporary,  but  talks  as 
follows  also  editorially: 

“The  dosing  hours  of  the  six-day 
bicycle  contest  in  this  city  justify  a 
condemnation  of  exhibitions  of  this 
character.  We  are  reliably  informed 
that  several  of  the  riders,  under  the 
tremendous  strain  involved  in  the  race, 
have  given  evidences  of  mental  affec¬ 
tion,  talking  wildly  or  incoherently  and 
being  compelled  to  resort  to  powerful 
drugs  in  order  to  prevent  an  utter  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  nervous  system.  The  reao- 
tion  from  such  conditions  must  be  ser¬ 
ious,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  per¬ 
manent  injury  to  the  victims  may  result. 
A  contest  of  such  duration,  is  removed 
from  the  realm  of  legitimate  sport,  and 
its  unrelieved  brutality  should  appeal 
only  to  those  who  delight  in  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  prize  ring.  Let  us  have  no 
more  of  these  shows,  which  serve  only 
to  bring  wheeling  into  disrepute.  They 
should  be  relegated  to  the  oblivion  in 
which  reposes  the  abominable  six-day 
walking  matches  of  other  years.” 

As  before  stated,  according  to  our 
own  way  of  thinking,  the  six-days’  bicy¬ 
cle  race,  run  as  it  usually  is  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  loose  fashion  in  respect  to  the 
matter  of  scoring,  etc.,  serves  no  good 
purpose  but  rather  tends  to  bring  the 
pastime  of  cycling  into  ill-repute. 

*  *  * 

TAXING  BICYCLES. 

Chicago  is  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
feeling  that  bicycles  should  be  taxed  by 
enacting  a  sliding  scale  for  the  special 
taxing  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles.  This 
scale  corresponds  with  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle  and  the  -width  of  the  tire.  That 
is,  the  heavy  wagon  with  narrow  tires 
would  pay  the  largest  tax,  on  the  theory 
that  it  causes  the  most  wear  on  the 
streets.  The  tax  proposed  is  to  increase 
with  the  weight  of  the  wagon  and  de¬ 
crease  with  the  width  of  the  tire.  Upon 
the  theory  of  wear  the  bicyclists  object 
to  being  taxed,  because  they  say  all  the 
bicycles  in  Christendom  could  not  wear  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  a  pavement 
in  a  generation.  Many  prominent  cy¬ 
clists  of  Chicago  profess  a  willingness  to 
be  taxed  providing  the  revenue  realized 
is  -expended  solely  upon  road  improve¬ 
ment. 


HALE’S  GREAT  RIDE. 


Above  tlie  Mile  Mark  There  is  No 
Comparison  Detween  tlie  Man 
Afoot  and  the  Man  Awheel. 

The  recent  performance  of  the  Irish¬ 
man,  Hale,  who  covered  a  distance  of 
1010  miles  within  the  limit  of  six  days 
on  the  Madison  Square  Garden  track  in 
New  York  city,  is  without  doubt  a  won¬ 
derful  feat.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
amazing  character  of  this  achievement 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  Hale  through  the 
record  of  the  six  days  by  twelve-hour 
divisions,  as  follows: 

Miles. 


First  twelve  hours . 230 

Second  twelve  hours . ., .  196 

Third  twelve  hours . . .  154 

Fourth  twelve  hours .  190 

Fifth  twelve  hours .  137 

Sixth  twelve  hours .  164 

Seventh  twelve  hours .  139 

Eighth  twelve  hours .  151 

Ninth  twelve  hours .  127 

Tenth  twelve  hours .  158 

Eleventh  twelve  hours . 147 

Last  ten  hours .  117 

Total . 1910 


As  the  race  began  at  midnight  Sunday 
night  it  will  be  perceived  that  except  in 
the  first  day  and  the  last  the  gi*eatest 
distance  was  made  during  the  hours  be¬ 
tween  noon  and  midnight.  The  record 
by  days  was  426  miles,  344,  301,  290,  285 
and  264.  As  the  daily  average  was  318, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Hale  made  more 
than  his  average  only  during  the  first 
forty-eight  hours.  During  the  first  twelve 
hours  his  hourly  average  was  over  nine¬ 
teen  miles,  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  it  was  seventeen  and  two-thirds 
mile--  and  dui-ing  the  last  twenty-four 
it  was  eleven  miles.  The  average  speed 
through  the  142  houi’s,  without  deducting 
anything  for  rest,  was  a  trifle  under 
thirteen  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  Just 
before  the  close  Hale  made  several  miles 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  show¬ 
ing  how  far  he  was  removed  from  a  state 
of  exhaustion. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  nearly  all  the 
leaders  in  the  great  test  of  endurance 
on  the  bicycle  rode  sitting  almost  erect, 
their  backs  held  straight  and  only  in¬ 
clined  enough  forward  to  give  the 
wheels  a  tendency  to  go  that  way  rather 
than  backward. 

When  Hale’s  feat  of  1910  miles  in 
142  hours  is  placed  alongside  of  the 
greatest  go-as-yoxx-please  pedestrian  per¬ 
formance  of  622  miles  in  the  same 
time  the  measure  of  what  the  bicycle 
has  done  to  increase  the  locomotive 
powers  of  man  appears  about  three  to 
one. 

At  very  short  distances  the  man  on 
foot  is  not  as  greatly  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  with  the  man  awheel,  but  from 
a  mile  up  he  is  not  half  as  fast.  This 
shows  very  plainly  that  as  an  agent 
for  the  conservation  of  energy  the  bi¬ 
cycle  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age, 
and  a  very  practical  wonder,  too. 

Sunday  Racing-  and  the  L.  A.  W. 

Sunday  racing  is  demanded  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  other  Western  States.  The  ag¬ 
itation  over  the  subject  is  growing,  and 
bids  fair  to  reach  a  huge  proportion  by 
the  time  the  National  Assembly  meets 


at  Albany  in  February.  It  is  said  that 
California  wheelmen  will  present  their 
wishes  to  the  board,  and  if  Sunday  racing 
be  not  legalized  they  will  organize  a  Sun¬ 
day  racing  league,  which,  will  comprise 
90  per  cent,  of  the  racing  fraternity  on 
the  coast.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that 
their  arguments  are  rational,  they  point 
to  century  runs  which  generally  take 
place  on  Sunday  and  which  are  sanction¬ 
ed  by  all  bodies  of  wheelmen.  Then 
they  ask  why  path  racing  is  disapproved 
of.  This  subject  will  undoubtedly  create 
all  kinds  of  discussion  in  the  Assembly, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  the  best-known 
League  workers '  are  not  at  all  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Sunday  racing. 


Fat,  Fair?  and  Forty. 

—  The  Cycle. 


Proposed.  Organization. 

The  Cycle  Board  of  Trade  of  St. 
Louis  has  broached  the  project  of  form¬ 
ing  a  National  Association  of  Cycle 
Dealers,  to  take  cognizance  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  trading  in  of  second-hand  bi¬ 
cycles,  selling  on  installments,  work  done 
under  guarantee,  etc.  Every  local  cycle 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  country  has  been 
communicated  with,  and  there  is  good 
prospect  of  the  idea  taking  hold. 


Pays  tlie  Penalty. 

The  ex-soldier  Reading,  one  of  the 
most  foolhardy  and  unfortunate  riders 
who  competed  in  the  six-day  bicycle  tor¬ 
ture  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  is  in 
Bellevue  Hospital.  He  was  permitted  or 
forced  to  ride  until  the  very  end.  Now 
he  is  paying  the  penalty.  He  may  be 
able  to  leave  the  hospital  in  a  couple  of 
days,  but  he  probably  will  fell  the  effects 
of  the  race  while  he  lives. 


General  Notes. 

A  six-day  bicycle  race  for  Chicago  is 
now  assured,  and  the  event  will  come  off 
in  February. 

A  shipment  to  Australia  of  5000  pairs 
of  bicycle  rubber  tires  was  recently  made 
by  one  manufacturer. 

The  National  Good  Roads  Congress 
will  be  held  next  year  at  Orlando,  Fla., 
on  February  2. 

Within  the  past  year  or  eighteen 
months  hundreds  of  miles  of  cinder 
paths  have  been  constructed  by  wheel¬ 
men  along  the  highways. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  larger  cycle 
manufacturers  ax*e  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  furnishing  the  1897  models  with 
keyless  cranks,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  crank  key,  or  pin. 

Billy  Brady,  the  theatrical  manager 
who  has  directed  the  fortunes  of  Jim 
Corbett  for  the  past  four  years,  is  busy 
trying  to  arrange  a  six-day*  bicycle  race 
for  Boston  during  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

The  prize  competition  for  best  designs 
for  advertisements  of  Monarch  bi¬ 
cycles  drew  forth  the  efforts  of  many 
of  the  best  artists  of  this  continent  and 
Europe.  No  less  than  387  designs  were 
sent  in.  The  awards  were  as  follows: 
First  prize,  Binner  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  second  prize,  Elmer  C. 
Jensen,  Chicago;  thii-d  prize,  Oscar  Har¬ 
ter,  Chicago. 

The  New  York  Tire  Company  will  on 
January  1,  1897,  open  a  branch  distribut¬ 
ing  depot  and  free  repair  shop  at  No. 
505  North  Fourth  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
This  depot  will  be  in  charge  of  John 
Hurck.  Mr.  Hurck  has  been  identified 
with  the  cycle  trade  in  St.  Louis  for  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  years,  and  has  lately  been 
connected  Avith  the  Forest  Park  Cycle 
Company. 

THE  BOULEVARD  LAMP. 

This  is  the  latest  production  of  the  Union 
Lamp  Co.,  76  to  84  Market  street,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  manufacturers  of  ‘The  Globe  Lamps.” 
It  contains  16  lenses,  with  colors  arranged 


and  blended  artistically,  red,  blue  and  yel¬ 
low  lights  showing.  They  range  from  one- 
half  inch  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  lamp  is  the  most  striking  in 
appearance  that  has  as  yet  been  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  trade.  It  is  provided  with  two  at¬ 
tachments  and  can  be  used  either  on  the 
fork  or  head.  Price  will  be  given  to  all 
who  write  to  the  manufacturers. 


CURIOUS  FIGURES. 

How  tlie  Bicycle  is  Affecting  Vari¬ 
ous  Lines  of  Trade. 

People  have  not  apparently  given  up 
charging  the  bicycle  with  being  the  au¬ 
thor  of  their  ills  in  a  business  way,  al¬ 
lowing  that  their  trade,  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  not  been  as  brisk  of  late  or  for¬ 
merly.  The  World’s  Progress  gives  the 
following  table  showing  the  trades  which 
have  suffered  most  in  the  general  de¬ 
pression  of  business  during  the  past 
twelve  months: 


Horses  and  livery .  $20,000,000 

Pleasure  vehicles .  15,000,000 

Harness  and  saddles .  10,000,000 

Pianos .  13,500,000 

Tailoring  .  10,000,000 

Cigars .  7,000,000 

Jewelry  .  7,000,000 

Confectionery  .  6,000,000 

Dress  goods .  6,000,000 

Millinery  .  4,000,000 

Watches  . 4,000,000 

Street  railways .  3,000,000 

Whisky  and  lager .  2,500,000 

Railroads,  excursions,  etc .  2,500,000 

Theatres  .  2,000,000 


Total  . $112,500,000 


This,  if  true,  is  a  startling  revelation; 
not  only  this,  but  it  is  a  revolution,  in 
trade  and  commerce.  The  wrheel  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  sudden,  startling  and 
powerful  commercial  influence  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its 
effects  cannot  probably  be  told  for  the 
next  few  years. 

It  has  stolen  its  way  into  the  commer¬ 
cial  world  as  noiselessly  as  its  pneumatic 
tires — silent,  wonderful.  On  every  hand 
factories,  originally  established  to  make 
watches,  jewelry,  clothing,  carriages,  ma¬ 
chinery,  cars,  rubber  goods,  toys,  har¬ 
ness,  and  in  fact  almost  every  kind  of 
works  are  changed  into  wheel  factories. 

In  the  trades  it  can  readily  be  seen 
how  the  wheel  causes  loss.  Wheels  are 
bought  with  money  which'  would  other¬ 
wise  go  for  clothing  or  for  watches  and 
ornament.  The  Sunday  suit  is  not  as 
much  of  a  necessity  as  a  cheap  riding 
habit.  Riding  and  smoking  seem  to  be 
incompatible,  and  fortunately  enough 
the  use  of  hard  drinks  is  very  materially 
diminishing,  but  the  consumption  of  soft 
drinks  has  wonderfully  increased. 

It  is  estimated  that  800,000  wheels  will 
be  sold  the  present  year,  which  at  an 
average  of  $75  would  mean  $60,000,000, 
to  be  expended  for  a  luxury.  There  is 
food  for  thought  in  a  study  of  this  prob¬ 
lem. 


G.  &  J.  Wood  Spring1. 

We  illustrate  herewith  the  ladies’  Ram¬ 
bler  and  men’s  Rambler  bicycle  with  the 
new  wood  spring  attachment.  This  is 
one  of  the  latest  inventions  of  Mr.  T. 
B.  Jeffery,  of  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
who  furnish  the  following  information 
regarding  it: 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  men’s  ma¬ 
chine  the  wood  spring,  which  is  of  sec¬ 
ond  growth  hickory,  is  fastened  by  clamp 
to  the  forward  end  of  top  bar,  near  the 
head,  the  other  end  curving  down  and 
round  and  clamping  upon  the  seat  post 
upright  tube.  The  latter  clamp  is  ad¬ 
justable,  up  or  down,  and  the  saddle  ad¬ 


justable  to  fit  any  position  for  comfort. 
On  the  ladies’  machine  the  curved  end 
of  the  bar  points  toward  the  front  and 
terminates  in  a  seatpost  tube,  having  a 


closed  end,  which  tube  is  inserted  into 
the  seatpost  upright  tube  of  the  frame. 
The  rear  end  of  the  spring  is  held  in 
place  by  wire  braces,  which  extend  down 
to  the  rear  axle.  The  adjustment  in  the 
ladies’  spring  is  effected  by  moving  up  or 
down  on  the  curve  of  the  spring.  The 


feather  spring  for  the  men’s  machine 
is  known  as  No.  1,  and  that  for  the 
ladies’  machine  as  No.  2.  These  springs 
are  furnished  as  options  on  '97  Ramblers, 
or  will  be  sold  separately  to  fit  any  Ram¬ 
bler  bicycle  for  $6  each.  The  feather 
spring  will  also  fit  most  machines  of 
other  makes.  Letters  from  many  people 
who  have  tested  this  innovation  speak 
enthusiastically  of  the  way  in  which 
most  of  the  vibration,  due  to  rough  and 
uneven  roads,  is  absorbed.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  that  this  spring  will  be¬ 
come  very  popular  in  1897. 


Pointers. 

The  design  of  the  1S97  Warwick  bi¬ 
cycle  will  be  but  little  different  from 
that  of  this  year,  the  changes  being  made 
in  the  details  which  are  not  directly  no¬ 
ticeable  to  the  casual  observer.  A  rac¬ 
ing  wheel  weighing  20  pounds  will  be 
built.  Next  season  the  company  will 
make  wheels  listing  at  $75  and  $60  be¬ 
sides  the  regular  $100  wheel. 

In  France  a  new  sort  of  championship 
race  has  been  invented.  It  is  called  the 
shield  race.  A  silver  shield  is  to  be  given 
the  champic  u  of  the  initial  race.  It  will 
thereafter  1  i  worn  on  the  right  arm  in 
every  race  n  which  the  rider  competes 
and  he  will  be  paid  $10  per  week  while 
he  holds  it.  In  the  meantime  he  must 
accept  all  c  lallenges  to  race  given  in 
good  faith. 

One  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
experts  who  viewed  the  late  six-day 
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bicycle  race  in  New  York  was  that  the 
best  position  in  riding  even  for  profes¬ 
sionals  engaged  in  the  most  trying  test 
was  not  the  favorite  monkey  attitude 
of  the  scorcher,  but  a  partly  erect  one 
with  the  body  bending  at  the  shoulders 
more  than  at  the  waist.  Furthermore  it 
was  shown  that  the  leaders,  the  success¬ 
ful  men,  used  handle  bars  wth  no  drop 
to  them. 


Bicycle  Buggy. 

John  Windle,  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  and  has  received  a 
patent  on  a  bicycle  wagon  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  many  essentials  from  the  bi¬ 
cycle-wheel  vehicles  now  in  the  market. 
It  has  a  patented  hub  and  the  frame¬ 
work  upon  which  the  buggy-box  rests  is 
of  steel  tubing  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  construction  of  bicycles.  The  wheels 
on  the  sample  vehicle  are  ordinary  bi¬ 
cycle  wheels.  One  advantage  of  the  bug¬ 
gy  is  that  it  is  extremely  light,  the  model 
vehicle  which  he  is  using  now  weighing 
less  than  70  pounds,  and  he  has  tested 
it  on  rough  road  with  two  men  weighing 
500  pounds,  and  no  bad  effects  were  ob¬ 
served. 


A  Glance  Abroad. 

America  is  learning  to  make  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  bicycle  construction  which 
it  used  to  import  from  abroad,  and  is 
selling  in  foreign  countries  an  increasing 
number  of  completed  wheels.  The  reports 
°f  United  States  consuls  in  England  show 
that  shipments  of  tubing  to  the  United 
States  fell  from  $252,651  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  quarter  of  1895  to  $62,787  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30  la6t.  On 
the  other  hand  Great  Britain  purchased 
American  wheels  valued  at  $106,714; 
British  North  America  purchased  $12,- 
822  worth  of  American  cycles;  Australia 
bought  $83,343  worth;  France  bought 
during  the  last  nine  months  $118,760 
worth  of  wheels  of  America.  The  coming 
year  promises  to  be  the  busiest  that  the 
bicycle  industry  has  yet  known. 


LAUGHLIN  lO,  OOO-MILE  CYCLOME¬ 
TER. 


The  point  of  excellence  in  this  cyclome¬ 
ter  is  first  that  no  tools  are  needed  to  at¬ 
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The  Cross  in  Pierrense  Valley. 

(By  E.  Douglas  Fawcett,  In  Cycling.) 

“Five  years  ago  all  blit  a  month — 
yes,  and  I  seem  to  recall  the  time  as 
vividly  as  if  poor  Evans  had  met  his 
death  only  yesterday.  ’Tis  a  weird 
story,  but  I  suppose  that  you  fellows  will 
never  Test  until  you  have  heard  it. 
Someone  said  just  now  that  there  was  a 
mystery  about  his  death  which  the  offi¬ 
cial  inquiry  hardly  served  to  dispel. 
Well,  hear  what  I  have  to  say  and  judge 
for  yourselves.  As  the  chief  witness  at 
the  inquiry,  I  have  simply  to  observe 
that  the  more  I  think  of  the  matter,  the 
more  strange  and  uncanny  it  seems  to 
me.  ‘Hallucination,’  ‘incipient  mad¬ 
ness,’  and  so'  on. — oh,  I  remember  the 
doctor’s  evidence  so  well — words,  mere 
words,  masquerading  as  explanations. 
I  surely  was  not  hallucinated  as  well  as 
Evans,  and  I  now  solemnly  assert  my 
belief  that  the  gruesome  Thing  that 
lured  Evans  to  his  doom  was  no  mere 
coinage  of  his  brain.  But  possibly  I 
too,  was  ‘hallucinated.’  Many  indeed 
will  think  so.  However,  judge  for  your¬ 
selves.  Thanks.” 

Arthur  Morse  took  a  tobacco-pouch 
proffered  him,  and  slowly  filled  his  pipe, 
looking  dreamily  into  the  fire  the  while; 
and  a  silence  fell  over  the  group  of  five 
cyclists  who  sat  around  him  in  the  par¬ 
lor  of  the  cozy  “Harbord  Inn.”  It  was 
a  dreary  February  night;  a  fitful  wind 
was  blowing  without,  and  ever  and  anon 
a  sheet  of  rain  was  driven  with  a  plash 
against  the  p^ines  of  the  west  windows 
of  the  room.  All  present  had  known 
Fred  Evans,  and  were  eagerly  awaiting 
the  promised  story,  which  would,  they 
felt,  reveal  some  strange  incident  which 
the  published  account  of  his  death  had 
ignored.  Morse,  the  speaker,  erstwhile 
a  boon  companion  of  the  deceased,  had 
left  for  Australia  shortly  after  Evans’ 
death,  and  before  the  present  foregath¬ 
ering  his  companions  had  not  had  any 
opportunity  of  questioning  him  as  to  the 
mysterious  event. 

Arthur  Morse  lit  his  pipe,  and  lingered 
awhile  in  silence  over  the  first  grateful 
puffs  of  soothing  smoke.  He  seemed  to 
have  fallen  into  a  reverie,  and  become 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  eager 
faces  that  were  bent  towards  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  poker,  slipping  off  the  brass 
edge  of  the  fender,  clashed  on  to  the  iron 
below,  and  roused  him  sharply. 

“Monday,  March  21,  1891,  was  the 
day  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Chateau 
d’Oex,  coasting  merrily  on  our  cycles 
out  of  the  grand  gorge  that  opens,  close 
to  Ees  Moulins,  into  the  fine,  high-level 
valley  where  the  straggling  village  lies. 
It  was,  of  course,  an  unusual  time  for 
touring,  but  the  spring  had  come  early 
that  year,  and  the  roads  were  remark¬ 
ably  clear  of  snow,  though  muddy  to  a 
degree  in  parts.  You  may  remember 
that  we  had  been  touring  for  a  week  or 
so  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Evans  being  anxious  to  enjoy  a 
parting  fortnight’s  travel  with  me  be- 
""<!  I  returned  to  England  en  route  for 
-’•le.  I  had  been  somewhat  averse 
my  last  fortnight  awheel  at 
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visited  the  spot,  or  at  any  rate  may 
know  it  by  repute.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  not  I  should  add  that 
Chateau  d’Oex  lies  at  a  height  of  some 
3500  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  high 
valley  with  grand  bounding  mountains, 
and  at  a  distance  of  some  23  miles  from 
Aigle,  the  pleasant  little  town  in  the 
Rhone  Valley,  situated  not  far  from  the 
point  where  the  river  rolls  its  turbulent 
and  muddy  waters  into  Lake  Leman. 
In  the  summer  Chateau  d’Oex  is  a 
favorite  resort  not  only  of  tourists,  but 
of  the  hapless  seekers  after  that  health 
denied  them  in  the  less  kindly  but  more 
race-inspiriting  climates  of  England  and 
low  Germany. 

“Down  the  steeply  winding  road  oyer 
the  bridge  spanning  the  Marine,  foaming 
tumultuously  with  torrent-swollen  waters 
through  Les  Moulins,  and  forthwith  up 
a  long  ascent  to  Chateau  d'Oex,  we 
sped,  not  unalive — despite  the  hard  ped¬ 
aling  required — to  the  rare  beauties  of 
this  lovely  spot.  On  our  right,  as  we 
neared  the  eminence  where  once  stood 
the  old  Chateau,  uprose  behind  a  craggy 
pine-crested  barrier  the  Roeher  du  Midi, 
with  its  two  snowy  peaks,  not  perhaps  to 
lose  their  thick  white  mantles  till  late 
in  May;  on  our  left  towered  the 
misty  heights  of  Mount  Cray,  and  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  valley  on  our  left  were  the 
Roeher  Plat  and  the  Gumfluh— a 
craggy,  treeless  mass  not  unlike  frosted 
candy,  and  soaring  over  8000  feet  into 
the  blue  sky— challenging  the  bold 
visitor  to  the  hardihood  of  a  winter 
ascent.  On  we  went,  past  a  closed 
hotel,  empty  pensions,  past  a  quiet  street 
of  green-shuttered,  homely  shops  doing 
it  would  appear,  little  or  no  business — 
for  the  season  of  the  tourists  proper  was 
not  yet — past  woodyards  and  humble 
dwellings,  till  we  dismounted  before  a 
graceful  chalet,  hungering  for  the  mid¬ 
day  dejeurner  a  la  fourchette  which  we 
hoped  to  enjoy  within  its  walls. 

“I  leaned  my  mount  against  the  wood 
fence  and,  striding  to  the  door,  knocked 
sharply.  A  courteous  Swiss  artisan 
came  out  with  an  apologetic  smile  on  his 
healthy,  ruddy  face. 

“  ‘M.  Georges,  n’est-ce  pas?’  I  que¬ 
ried. 

“He  greeted  me  effusively.  Let  me 
explain  that,  in  default  of  open  pensions 
and  hotels,  we  had  decided,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  Swiss  host  at  Aigle,  to 
take  up  our  abode  in  the  chalet  owned 
by  this  man,  one  of  his  relatives.  Know¬ 
ing  how  exceedingly  clean  and  well- 
found  many  of  the  abodes  of  the  Swiss 
artisans  are;  knowing,  too,  that  the 
culinary  resources  of  Swiss  housewives, 
even  of  the  humbler  classes  are  by.  no 
means  to  be  despised,  we  had  availed 
ourselves  of  the  recommendation  with 
promptitude. 

“But,  greetings  over,  what  was  our 
disgust  to  find  that  we  had  opened  up 
negotiations  too  late,  and  that  our  new 
friend  could  not,  despite  all  his  amiable 
ways,  receive  us.  Three  relatives  from 
Etvaz  were  staying  with  him,  and  un¬ 
fortunately,  he  added,  he  had  not  had 
time  to  answer  our  letter  and  warn  us 
not  to  come.  If  we  had  only  given  him 
an  opportunity  of  replying  by  writing  to 
him  two  or  three  days  in  advance,  all 
this  unpleasantness,  he  said,  would  have 
been  srpared  us.  It  was  clear  that  we 
were  the  guilty  parties  in  so  calmly  as¬ 
suming  that  he  could  or  would  receive 
us,  still — the  dejeuner  and  our  lodging 
after!  What  was  to  be  done? 

“  ‘Oh,  as  to  that,  monsieur,  all  will  be 
well.  I  have  done  all  that  was  possible. 
There  is  a  chalet  in  my  possession  on 
a  slope  near  the  Pierreuse  Valley".  I 
have  prepared  two  rooms  simply  for  you. 
I  have  also  sent  a  girl  there  to  make 
you  as  comfortable  as  may  be  during 
the  day.  The  accommodation  is  not 
very  good,  but  monsieur  will  not  expect 
too  much  at  such  short  notice.  If,  mon¬ 
sieur,  you  and  your  friend  will  take 
lunch  with  me,  I  will  accompany  yon 
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to  the  chalet  later  in  the  afternoon.’ 

“We  assented  with  as  good  grace  as 
we  could  muster.  No  doubt  this  chalet 
was  some  ramshackle,  old  log-building, 
maybe  a  mere  winter  stable  for  cows  or 
sheep,  with  two  or  three  rude  rooms  for 
laborers  atop.  However,  we  could  put 
up  with  simplicity  on  condition  that  it 
was  allied  with  decency  and  cleanliness. 
But  the  food  question  was  more  serious. 
I  asked  whether  our  domestic  would  be 
of  any  service  to  us  in  the  matter  of 
cuisine. 

“  ‘Certainly;  she  is  an  excellent  cook, 
and  monsieur  will  lack  nothing.  That 
also  I  have  seen  to.  But  she  is  timid, 
has  strange  superstitions,  and  will  not 
sleep  in  the  chalet.’ 

“Evans  laughed. 

“  ‘  What  matters  it  if  she  sleeps  there 
or  not,  so  long  as  she  makes  us  fairly 
comfortable  by  day.  But  come,  tell 
me,  are  there  stories  about  this 
chalet?’ 

The  Swiss  smiled  a  trifle,  as  I  thought, 
uneasily. 

“  ‘Oh,  yes,  there  are  stories;  old  wo¬ 
men’s  tales,  of  course,  still  you  will  not 
get  a  woman  to  sleep  there.  Mais  ca  ne 
fait  rien;  you  want  lodging  and  a  good 
cook,  eh,  bien!  you  have  them.  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  they  say,  care  little  about 
stories  of  this  kind.’ 

“We  nodded. 

“  ‘And  the  stories?’  I  queried. 

“  ‘Oh,  don’t  ask  me,  I  care  nothing 
for  these  things.  Come;  you  will  take 
your  dejeuner  with  us.’ 

“We  did,  and  did  such  justice  to  the 
homely  repast  (washed  down  with  some 
excellent  yellow  Villeneuve),  as  verily 
to  surprise  our  kindly  host.  Cyclists  ex¬ 
hibit  portentous  appetitiesi  after  plug¬ 
ging  up  one  of  these  bracing  Swiss'  val¬ 
leys. 

“We  walked  over  b>  the  chalet  later 
with  our  host,  pushing  our  travel-stained 
mounts  before  us.  Crossing  the.  stone 
bridge  that  leads  over  the  Sarine  we 
went  across  some  fields  for  a  few  score 
yards  till  we  reached  a  slope,  sloppy 
with  recently  melted  snow,  half  way  up 
which  rose  a  chalet,  a  singularly  fine 
structure,  it  struck  me,  to  serve  as  an 
ordinary  agriculturist’s  haunt.  Its  over¬ 
hanging  roof  and  front  were  adorned 
with  really  excellent  carvings,  delicately 
fashioned  window-frames  lay  within  the 
two  sets  of  green  shutters  that  wrore 
alone  open,  and  behind  the  inner  panes 
could  be  seen  elegantly-draped  muslin 
curtains.  An  artistically  designed 
wooden  balcony  ran  in  front  of  the  sec¬ 
ond-story  windows,  two  of  which  only 
were  unshuttered,  and  the  whole  front 
of  the  building  was  stained  a  handsome 
brown.  Around  this  pleasant  chalet 
was  a  plot  of  cleared  ground,  with  walks 
and  parterres,  a  trifle  neglected,  but 
evidently  the  site  of  a  once  well-kept 
garden.  A  ruddy-cheeked  woman,  evi¬ 
dently  our  domestic,  came  out  of  a  door 
under  the  balcony  as  we  approached. 
Her  name  was  Suzanne,  and  we  made 
ourselves  mightily  agreeable,  to  her  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  securing  a  com¬ 
fortable  menage  during  our  short  stay. 
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“Our  host  showed  us  over  our  two 
rooms — the  two  open  windows  on  the 
second  floor  belonged  to  them — and  left 
us.  Tea  followed,  and  the  beverage  that 
gives  that  function  its  name  was,  like 
most  Swiss  decoctions  so  called,  exe¬ 
crable.  Never  call  for  tea  when  touring 
in  Switzerland.  You  may  live  to  repent 
doing  so,  but  you  will  not  assuredly 
cherish  more  kindly  feelings  for  your 
hosts  after  sampling  the  weird  draught. 

“Our  rooms  were  very  simply  fur¬ 
nished,  but  at  the  same  time  present 
simplicity  went  along  with  many  traces 
of  past  luxury  and  refinement.  'Hie 
wooden  ceilings  were  adorned  with  an 
oblong  band  of  really  good  carvings,  and 
no  awkward  interstices  showed  forth 
among  its  richly-polished  and  finely-fitted 
boards.  The  poeles  (or  stoves)  and 
their  gaily  fluted  and  painted  pipes,  were 
of  a  very  superior  kind.  Both  rooms 
contained  worn,  but  evidently  once  very 
handsome,  pile  carpets.  There  was  even 
some  handsome  tapestry  in  Evans’  room, 
the  one  next  the  little  hall  or  antecham¬ 
ber  that  opened  on  to  the  balcony.  We 
noted  many  like  relics  of  some  cozy  past, 
and  finally  questioned  Suzanne  as  to  who 
had  previously  owned  the  place. 

“  ‘A  Mdlle.  Deschamps,’  she  said,  ‘a 
French  lady  of  some  means  who  had  led 
a  very  wicked  life  and  had  retired  an 
invalid  to  Chateau  d-Oex  to  pass  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  days.  Oh,  elle  etait  bien 
belle!  an  angel  of  beauty  at  her  best. 
It  was  said  that  she  had  been  a  princess 
among  the  gay  demi-mondaines  of 
Paris,  and  had  ruined  some  of  the  best- 
known  viveurs  of  her  day.  None  of  the 
English  and  French  ladies  who  came  to 
Chateau  d-Oex  in  the  summer  visited 
her.  Why  she  came  there  none  know 
for  certain;  probably  she  had  hoped  to 
get  cured  of  the  consumption  that  had 
set  in  at  Paris.  Ah,  how  she  hated  her 
fellow  creatures;  Delphine  Menneix, 
who  attended  her  during  her  long  ill¬ 
ness,  was  shocked  to  hear  her  curses 
and  was  only  kept  at  her  post  by  high 
pay.  Men  especially — for  it  was  to  men 
that  she  owed  her  ruin — she  hated.  Yes, 
she  was  poitrinaire,  and  had  a  frightful 
cough;  it  was  the  cought  that  killed  her 
in  the  end.  Delphine  will  never  nurse 
a  poitrinaire  again.  Ah!  Mdlle.  Des¬ 
champs  was  bad,  very  bad  .  .  Her 
grave  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pierreuse 
Valley;  she  had  wished  to  be  buried 
there.'  All  her  property  had  gone  to  the 
charities  of  the  town— perhaps  she 
wished  to  conciliate  le  bon  Dieu  at  the 
close  of  an  evil  life.  M.  Georges  had 
bought  the  chalet,  but  it  was  useless. 
Folk  would  not  live  in  it.  Perhaps  they 
were  foolish,  but  .  .  .’ 

“  ‘Are  you  one  of  the  timid  ones?’ 
laughed  Evans  ‘Surely  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mdle.  Deschamps  is  likely 
to  trouble  anybody  now.’ 

“Suzanne  smiled — she  was  a  pretty 
lass,  Suzanne — but  said  nothing.  I  no¬ 
ticed,  however,  that  she  made  great 
haste  to  leave  the  chalet  when  we  had 
finished  our  dinner.  Well,  one  could 
understand  these  simple  rustics  believ¬ 
ing  in  anything. 

*  *  *  * 

“I  must  have  been  asleep  some  hours 
when  I  awoke  with  a  start  to  hear  the 
voices  of  two  persons,  evidenly  engaged 
in  close,  if  not  eager,  conversation.  A 
double  door  separated  my  room  from 
that  occupied  by  Evans,  but  I  could 
easily  distinguish  his  voice,  though  the 
actual  words  which  he  used  escaped  me. 
What  could  he  be  doing  chatting  with 
anyone  at  that  time  of  night — and,  by 
.Jupiter,  a  woman,  for  I  had  caught  the 
tones  of  a  gentle  and  singularly  attrac¬ 
tive  voice,  that  unmistakably  declared 
its  source  The  pair  were  talking  in 
the  little  hall  that  opened  out  on  to  the 
balcony.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck 
me,  and  with  a  hearty  chuckle  I  rolled 
over  face  to  the  wall  and  went  off  to 

sleep.  ,  .  .. 

“No  doubt,  I  had  thought,  it  was  the 


pretty  Suzanne  flirting  with  her  hand¬ 
some  new  master,  of  whose  enterprise  I 
had  unhappily  only  too  many  proofs. 

“  ‘Well,  I  asked  Evans  the  following 
morning,  ‘so  the  fair  Suzanne  managed 
to  overcome  her  dread  of  ghosts  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  come  back  and  chat  with  you 
at  an  unconscionable  hour  last  night  ?’ 

“  ‘Suzanne?’  he  laughed  heartily,  ‘no, 
no,  you’re  not  in  the  know  this  time, 
my  friend.  What,  timid  Suzanne  ven¬ 
turing  back  merely  to  chatter  with  me! 
Why,  you  should  have  just  seen  her 
scurrying  away  down  the  slope  after  din¬ 
ner.  It  was  ludicrous.’ 

“  ‘But  who  was  your  visitor,  then?’ 
said  I,  now  really  puzzled.  ‘I  certainly 
heard  you  talking  to  a  woman  of  some 
kind.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  that’s  my  secret.  Don’t  you 
be  too  inquisitive,  and  spoil  good  sport. 
Be  quiet,  and  I  may  tell  you  the  whole 
story  later.’ 

“Subsequently,  however,  I  got  him  to 
throw  a  little  light  on  this  affair.  After 
I  had  retired  to  my  room,  he  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  have  a  stroll  down 
the  slope  and  up  the  Pierreuse  Valley, 
being  somewhat  worried  with  a  head¬ 
ache,  which  the  cool  night  air  might 
probably,  he  thought,  relieve.  Taking 
a  lantern — it  was  a  dark,  moonless 
night,  and  the  track  up  the  valley  is 
steep,  stony  and  winding— he  sallied 
forth,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the 
muddy  little  path  that  runs  by  the  tor¬ 
rent  up  the  ascent  towards  the  mighty 
Gumfluh.  He  had  not  gone  far  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  coughing,  and 
walking  briskly  forward  saw  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  a  woman,  sitting  on  a  low  pile  of 
pine-billets,  holding  a  dainty  lace-edged 
handkerfhief  to  her  mouth.  She  wore 
a  sable-trimmed  brown  ulster,  and  a 
dainty  bonnet  gay  with  blue  velvet  and 
feathers,  and  replacing  her  handker¬ 
chief  in  her  pocket  as  he  approached, 
disclosed  to  his  surprise  the  features  of 
an  exceedingly  pretty  woman,  seemingly 
of  about  28  years  of  age. 

“Raising  his  hat,  he  inquired  if  he 
could  be  of  any  service,  concluding  that 
she  was  a  belated  tourist  who  had  lost 
her  way  in  the  valley;  a  surmise  which 
she  stated  was  correct.  Might  he  have 
the  honor  of  escorting  her  home— she  was 
a  Frenchwoman — to  her  hotel,  chalet, 
or  pension?  Oh,  she  knew  the  way  back 
to  her  house  now,  though  she  had  spent 
several  hours  in  useless  wanderings  be¬ 
fore  reaching  her  present  seat.  Distress¬ 
ed  at  the  severity  of  her  cough,  and  mov¬ 
ed  to  distraction  by  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  her  pale  features,  he  had  hastened, 
nevertheless,  to  improve  the  occasion  to 
the  full,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  the  Frenchwoman  a  most  charming¬ 
ly  responsive  companion.  Having  boldly 
invited  her  to  stop  at  our  chalet  and  take 
some  wine  and  refreshment  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  further,  he  had  positively,  he 
averred  in  high  glee,  had  the  rare  for¬ 
tune  of  parting  with  the  lovely  stranger 
on  quite  romantically  intimate  terms. 
Marie — she  would  not  tell  him  her  full 
name — had  given  him  hope  that  they 
were  to  meet  on  several  occasions. 
Really  quite  a  serious  entanglement! 
What  a  pity  that  Chateau  d’Oex  was  so 
soon  to  lose  us! 

“  ‘You  did  not  find  out  where  she  was 
staying,’  I  pursued. 

“Evans  shook  his  head. 

“  ‘Probably  she  is  with  her  people, 
and  wants  to  guard  against  their  meet¬ 
ing  me  and  having  their  suspicions 
raised.  French  parents  are  not  simple¬ 
tons,’  he  explained. 

“I  was  never  of  any  use  arguing  with 
my  comrade.  ‘Well,  I  hope  she  is  none 
the  worse  to-day  for  her  outing.  Odd 
that  she  should  have  been  lost  in  that 
valley— I  should  not  have  thought  one 
could  miss  the  track  easily,  even  in  the 
dark  Meanwhile  a  caution.  This  affair 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  but  for  good¬ 
ness  sake  act  c-autionsly,  and  always 
remember  that  you  are  a  well-born,  hon- 
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lie  Fletcher 

|  hickory  handle  bar, 

with  the  patent  key  clamp, 


is  adaptable  to  any  kind  of  riding 
— any  kind  of  riders.  Even  with¬ 
out  the  patent  key  clamp  it  would 
be  the  best  bar  in  the  world— bar 
none.  Combined  with  this  inge¬ 
nious  device  it  becomes  an  indis¬ 
pensable  factor  to  bicycle  riding, 
bicycle  safety,  bicycle  comfort.  A 
book  describing  it,  sent  free 
SCHAl  31  &  UHLIJfGEE,  Philadelphia. 
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orable  British  gentleman.  That’s  all  I 
have  to  say.’ 

“That  night  I  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  coughing,  followed  by  several 
sharp  raps  on  the  balcony  door.  Evans 
opened  the  latter  and  went  out — of 
course  to  greet  his  fair  inamorata. 
Aglow  with  curiosity  I  lit  a  lantern,  and 
slipping  through  his  room  peered  cau¬ 
tiously  out  of  the  balcony  door.  The 
pair  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
wooden  steps,  with  their  backs  to  me; 

I  identified  at  a  glance  the  graceful 
figure  in  the  sable-trimmed  brown  ulster 
and  dainty  bonnet  as  that  of  Evans’ 
strange  new  friend.  Seemingly  it  had 
been  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  pecu¬ 
liar  as  the  circumstances  might  appear. 
But  why  this  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  and  how  did  it  come  about  that 
she  had  managed  to  meet  my  chum  at 
this  advanced  hour?  Surely  her  family 
_ -•) 

“She  turned  suddenly,  and  the  light  of 
my  lantern  fell  on  a  face  of  extra-ordi¬ 
nary  beauty,  albeit  of  deathly  paleness. 
But  the  features  were  those  of  a  vicious, 
if  adorably  fair,  siren.  I  had  seen  such 
elsewhere  ...  it  was  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  sight,  and  I  promptly  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  look  more  closely  into 
this  affair  if  I  could.  To-morrow  I 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  dis¬ 
cover  who  this  unconventional  damsel 
might  be.  Whoever  she  was,  she  could 
not,  I  now  felt  sure,  .base  any  claim  to 
distinction  on  the  score  of  her  birth  or 
mode  of  life.  Chateau  d’Oex  is  but  a 
village,  and  I  should  be  unlucky,  indeed, 
were  I  unable  to  accomplish  my  errand. 
The  list  of  strangers  could  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  and  then  .  .  .  what  would 

become  of  poor  Evans’  silly  romance? 

“As  the  light  fell  on  her  features,  she 
started,  and  Evans  also  looked  round 
and  forthwith  moved  off  with  his  lady¬ 
love  into  the  darkness.  Three  hours 
later,  I  heard  my  friend  re-enter  the 
chalet,  and  then  again  the  coughing 
broke  on  my  ears,  and  grew  fainter  as 
his  strange  comrade  paced  swiftly 
into  the  night.  I  shivered — why  T 
not— and  lit  a  candle,  unabP 
to  sleep. 

“Evans  was  surly,  aim 
the  morning.  He  was 
fatuated  with  the  uu* 1' 
would  not  hear  a  w1 
The  very  secrecv-  ’ 
herself  seemed 
hancing  the  u 
of  this  novel  r 
savagely  ** 
came  ah 
should 
qua’ 
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all  information  touching  herself  and  her 
belongings. 

“  ‘Mind  your  own  business,’  he  com¬ 
mented;  ‘perhaps  I  may  tell  you  more 
some  day,  when  you  will  regret  present 
suspicions.’ 

“Telling  him  I  should  not  be  back  till 
dinner,  and  advising  him  to  better  his 
temper  in  the  interval,  I  pumped  up 
the  tires  of  my  machine  and  sallied  forth 
down  the  slope  to  the  bridge,  where  I 
mounted  and  struggled  wearily  up  the 
steep  track  beyond  onto  the  high  road. 
I  meant  to  find  out  what  I  wanted  be¬ 
fore  I  returned  to  the  chalet,  aye,  even 
though  the  forfeiture  of  my  dinner  was 
to  be  the  price  payable  for  the  news. 

“The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  ride  to 
our  landlord’s  house,  but  unfortunately 
he  and  his  wife  and  guests  were  awray 
holding  high  holiday  at  Rougemont,  a 
village  a  mile  or  two  further  up  the 
valley.  However,  not  at  all  discuoraged 
I  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  elsewhere, 
and  spent  the  whole  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  in  what  appeared  at  last  to  be  a 
perfectly  hopeless  attempt.  No  hotels 
and  only  a  few  pensions  were  open,  and 
these  latter  yielded  absolutely  no  result. 
Nor  did  I  fare  better  in  my  researches 
among  the  shop-people,  post  office  offi¬ 
cials,  police  and  the  like;  not  a  soul 
could  give  me  the  slightest  clue  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  mysterious  woman. 

“I  lunched  and  dined  at  a  cafe,  but 
as  evening  stole  slowly  on,  was  fain  at 
last  to  return  homewards,  when  on  pass¬ 
ing  a  shop  containing  some  photographs 
I  saw  to  my  interest  a  capital  likeness 
of  our  chalet,  with  its  garden  in  ex¬ 
cellent  keeping,  just  as  it  might  have 
looked  when  in  the  possession  of  its  last 
owner.  Something  moved  me  to  enter 
the  shop,  and  lead  the  saleswoman  to 
chat  a  little  on  the  antecedents  of  our 
pretty  abode.  The  subject  was,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  quite  foreign  to  my  present 
inquiries,  but  by  that  unconscious  im- 
pluse  which  so  often  leads  us  into  the 
right  but  unsuspected  track,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  extracting  from  my  infor¬ 
mant  what  little  knowledge  she  might 
possess.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
be  smart,  as  a  heavy  snow  storm — a  re¬ 
action  after  a  spell  of  prematurely  mild 
weather — had  set  in,  and  threatened  to 
render  my  return  to  the  chalet  un¬ 
pleasant. 

“Yes;  the  saleswoman  knew  the  chalet 
well;  it  was  her  husband,  dead  some 
five  years  ago,  who  had  taken  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Mile.  Deschamps  was  its  owner 
at  that  time.  Perhaps  I  would  like  to 
see  the  photograph  of  that  lady  as  well 
— there  was  one  in  an  album  in  the  par¬ 
lor,  she  knew.  I  assented,  with  a  cur¬ 
ious  feeling  of  dread.  The  photograph 
was  brought  to  me.  I  glanced  at  it,  gave 
a  loud  cry,  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and 
dashing  out  of  the  shop  hastily  lit  my 
lamp,  remounted  my  cycle,  and  pedaled 
furiously  through  the  driving  snow  in 
the  direction  of  our  chalet.  I  had  indeed 
some  cause  to  hurry  back  in  alarm.  The 
photograph  was  that  of  the  blue-bonnet¬ 
ed  beauty  in  the  brown,  sable-trimmed 
ulster,  whom  I  had  seen  with  Evans  by 
lantern-light  on  the  foregoing  night! 

*  *  *  sfc  * 

“As  I  crossed  the  bridge,  I  all  but  ran 
into  a  woman,  who  with  face  covered 
with  an  apron  was  rushing  blindly  in 
Tr'->r  direction.  It  was  Suzanne! 

‘“^at’a  wrong?’  I  asked  hastily, 
’ndefinable  presentiment  of 

vous,  monsieur,’  she  cried, 
d.  ‘Oh,  it  is  too  horrible! 
i  together  by  the  torrent 
Mademoiselle  Marie 
saints  protect  him! 
together.  No, 
ill  I  enter  that 

"'dly  in  the 

e  wall, 
'  the 


sombre  valley.  I  knew  Evans’  tracks 
would  be  easily  recognized  in  the  new 
snow — he  wore  a  peculiar  sole-preserver 
on  his  cycling  shoes,  which  had  to  servq 
him  also  for  walking — and  there  was 
but  one  path  from  the  fields  wherein 
stood  the  chalet  in  the  valley.  Ah! 
there  were  new  footsteps  in  the  other¬ 
wise  spotless  snow — I  stooped;  yes, 
there  could  be  no  mistake — but  other 
tracks  than  his  I  saw  none.  Up  I  flew, 
up  by  the  tumbling  watercourse,  thread¬ 
ing  the  long,  lonesome  valley  with  my 
legs  trembling  with  the  efforts  evoked 
by  the  steep  ascent,  and  my  breath 
drawn  in  short,  quick  gasps.  It  was 
easy  to  follow  the  tracks — his  tracks, 
others  I  never  saw  after  I  had  left  Su¬ 
zanne — and  I  cared  not  how  I  tasked 
my  energies  so  that  I  should  be  in  time 
to  ...  I  hardly  know  what  .  .  . 
but  at  any  rate  to  be  with  him  if  any¬ 
thing  serious  were  amiss  .  .  .  On, 

on  for  nigh  half  an  hour,  over  slippery 
rocks,  roots  and  stones  .  .  .  Ah! 

the  light  of  the  lamp  falls  on  a  low 
cross  projecting  from  the  snow  on  the 
left  slope,  stretching  upward  to  the 
great  mountain  looming  so  whitely 
through  the  gloom,  and,  horror!  on 
the  form  of  a  man  lying  on  his  back 
with  blanched  face  upturned  to  the 
snowing  heavens!  I  rushed  forward, 
brushed  the  snowflakes  from  his  cold, 
horror-stricken  face,  and  tore  open  his 
waistcoat,  shirt  and  vest  to  feel  if  life 
fingered  yet  in  the  chilled  frame  .  .  . 
all  in  vain.  I  had  come  too  late.  Fred- 
®vans,  victim  of  some  hideous 
shock,  blasted  by  some  terror,  greater 
than  mortal  brain  can  bear,  had  gone 
to  his  last  account. 

“The  rest  you  know.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  tale  had  been  told,  but  Morse’s 
five  hearers  remained  awhile  silent 
Ihen  one  said: 

“The  doctor  explained  the  death  as 
due  to  syncope;  exposure  in  his  opinion 
having  acted  on  a  weak  heart,  did  he 
not  t 

Yes;  and  that  term  syncope  covers  a 
sine  ignorance,  does  it 
not?  The  word  ‘hallucination’  had,  of 
to  be  invoked  to  account  for  some 
of  the  other  phenomena.  But  remember 
tfiat  the  peculiar  ‘hallucination’  which 
led  Evans  to  the  grave  of  Marie  De¬ 
schamps— for,  of  course,  the  cross  was 
that  over  her  grave— itself  requires  to  be 
accounted  for.  Besides,  were  Suzanne 
and  I  both  ‘hallucinated’  as  well?  And 
what  about  the  incident  of  the  photo¬ 
graph? 

It  certainly  does  seem  an  amazingly 
mysterious  affair.  But  come,  we  are  all 
getting  depressed.  Touch  the  bell, 
James,  and  let  us  have  something  sent 
m  from  the  bar  to  cheer  us.” 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Re¬ 
ward  for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F. 
J.  Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  be¬ 
lieve  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  bus¬ 
iness  transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm: 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Whole¬ 
sale  Druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price 
75  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug¬ 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 


Baltimore,  Md. ,  cyclers  are  agitating 
for  a  general  law  compelling  all  vehicles 
to  carry  lighted  lamps  after  dark. 


Cuba  Libre. 

From  suffering  pent-up  Cuba  does  the 
smoke  of  battle  rise, 

And  the  prayers  of  its  people  are  ascending 
to  the  skies; 

While  our  nation  lies  as  dormant  and  qniet 
outside  the  gate, 

While  liberty  is  strangled  and  its  people 
.  struggling  wait 

For  that  manly  recognition,  which  to  them 
doth  much  imply 

In  the  gaining  of  that  freedom  which  they 
fight  for  till  they  die, 

Then  help  them  win  the  battle,  ye  Ameri¬ 
cans  arise, 

And  send  to  noble  Cuba  YUCATAN  with 
your  supplies. 

N.  B. — Yucatan  gum  keeps  the  mouth 
moist  in  long  marches  over  dusty  roads, 
consequently  it  would  help  the  cause  of  the 
patriots  by  its  sustaining  qualities. 


They  don’t  do  things  in  a  small  way 
in  Chicago,  and  in  this  respect  the  big 
Monarch  factory  is  typical  of  the  World’s 
fair  city.  Over  1000  Monarchs  shipped 
in  one  day.  Thursday,  December  17,  488 
Monarchs  were  forwarded  to  Craddon 
&  Co.,  Antwerp,  Belgium;  430  to  Smith, 
Patterson  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  133,  in 
small  lots,  to  various  other  points  in  this 
country. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


“There’s  nothing  like  a  good  spin 
belore  breakfast.” 
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Tliat  Tax  Question. 

Regarding  the  special  taxing  of  bi¬ 
cycles  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
moralizes  as  follows: 

Internal  Revenue  Solicitor  Hough 
suggests  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  beer 
and  bicycles.  Beer  is  a  luxury,  he  says, 
and  the  tax  would  fall  mainly  on  the 
brewers.  The  only  effect  on  the  beer- 
drinker  that  could  result,  as  he  thinks, 
is  the  disappearance  of  the  “schooner,” 
or  large  glass;  but  this  he  argues  would 
be  an  advantage,  as  the  schooner  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  immoderate  use  of  the 
beverage. 

Then  he  suggests  the  taxation  of  bi¬ 
cycles,  without  giving  any  other  reason 
than  that  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  them  in  the  country,  and 
that  a  tax  on  them  would  make  revenue. 
Doubtless,  however,  he  wishes  bicycles 
also  to  be  included  among  the  luxuries; 
which  they  are  to  some  extent,  though, 
perhaps,  in  most  cases  they  might  proper¬ 
ly  be  treated  as  necessaries  of  life  under 
a  liberal  construction  of  that  term. 
They  are  largely  used  as  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  by  persons  of  limited  re¬ 
sources,  because  they  are  cheaper  than 
street  cars  or  carriages. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  real  rea¬ 
sons  why  Mr.  Hough’s  suggestions  are 
impracticable.  No  political  party  will 
commit  itself  to  an  additional  tax  of  a 
dollar  a  barrel  on  beer,  because  they  all 
fear  that  it  would  involve  the  loss  of  too 
many  votes.  It  somehow  happens  that 
beer  has  a  great  many  friends,  and, 
whether  correctly  or  not,  it  is  appre¬ 
hended  that  doubling  the  tax  on  it  would 
be  resented  by  a  large  number  of  voters. 

If  this  be  true  as  to  beer,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  position  of  the  bicycle? 
What  commodity  of  all  that  are  produced 
in  the  country  has  so  many  friends  as 
the  bicycle?  The  Congressman  who 
favors  a  tax  on  bicycles  will  have  to 
reckon  with  the  “bicycle  vote,”  and  it 
would  be  a  formidable  factor  against 
him. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  a  Con¬ 
gressman  ought  to  vote  according  to  his 
convictions  of  what  is  for  the  best  in- 
tersts  of  his  people,  but  we  know  also 
that  he  does  not  always  do  so.  We 
must  face  the  actual  condition  and  not 
a  theory.  Viewing  the  subject  from  this 
standpoint,  we  see  little  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  an  additional  tax  on  beer  or  a  tax 
on  bicycles. 


English  Etiquette. 

In  England  a  book  on  bicycle  etiquette 
has  just  been  published.  When  a  heavy 
carrier’s  wagon  runs  into  a  bicyclist  and 
punctures  his  golf  stockings  the  rider 
may  speak  to  the  driver  without  the 
formality  of  an  introduction. 

In  Africa. 

Referring  to  the  wonderful  strides 
made  of  late  years  by  the  bicycle  the 
world  over  the  New  York  Sun  says: 

The  all-pervading  bicycle  has  penetrat¬ 
ed  to  the  depths  of  Africa,  greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  were 
at  first  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  new 


species  in  the  animal  kingdom.  They 
have  now  decided  that  it  can  be  nothing 
less  than  witchcraft  which  keeps  the 
thing  upright  with  a  white  man  astride 
it;  and  the  wonder  is  what  the  Europe¬ 
an  brother  will  do  next. 

It  was  only  nineteen  years  ago  that 
the  Bangala  of  the  Upper  Congo  saw  a 
sight  that  surprised  them  even  more  than 
the  bicycle  of  to-day.  It  was  Stanley’s 
flotilla  of  canoes  floating  down  the  river 
— a  goodly  fleet,  led  by  two  palefaces, 
with  plenty  of  black  oarsmen,  showing 
no  signs  of  hostile  intent,  and  doubtless 
well  adapted  for  culinary  purposes.  So 
the  Bangala  sallied  forth  and  gave  Stan¬ 
ley  the  hardest  fight  he  had  to  make  in 
all  his  journey  across  Africa.  Along  the 
shore,  overlooking  the  scene  of  that  run¬ 
ning  battle,  the  bicycle  wends  its  peace¬ 


ful  way  now,  for  thus  far  it  has  attained 
in  its  journey  into  Africa.  If  its  tire  is 
of  the  solid  rubber  variety  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
follow  almost  anywhere  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  explorers  and  help  to  conquer  the 
dark  continent. 


A  new  hub  has  been  put  on  the  market 
by  the  Warwick  &  Stockton  Company, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  they  call  their 
“Eureka.”  This  hub  is  fitted  with  a 
ball-retaining  device,  has  dust-proof 
bearings  and  is  constructed  from  the 
same  high  class  stock  that  the  concern 
puts  in  their  well-known  “Gem  Hubs.” 
On  account  of  the  very  simple  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  hub  they  are  able  to  market 
it  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price. 


We  Admit 


That  all  the  electric  lamps  you  have  seen 
are  failures — but  you  have  not  seen  . 


A  Dry  Battery. 


dOHE 

ELECTRIC 

BICYCLE 

iar\? 


“THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILS.” 


SHE  problem  of  a  perfect  bicycle  Lamp  has  been  solved,  and  the  oil  lantern  has 
been  relegated  to  the  past.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  many  disadvant¬ 
ages  to  the  rider  who  uses  oil,  naptha,  taper  or  ony  form  of  liquid  electric  light ; 
they  are  too  apparent  and  familiar  to  be  recounted  here,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
the  riding  public  is  now  offered  an  electric  light  that  no  jar  or  concussion  will 
extinguish,  from  which  no  heat  or  odors  arise,  and  does  not  contain  a  chemical  to 
injure  the  most  delicate  fabric,  or  in  other  words  is  absolutely  dry,  which  can  be 
controlled  without  dismounting,  that  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  a  knowledge  of 
electricity  is  not  required,  and  which  is  guaranteed  for  eight,  and,  with  economical 
use,  will  last  for  ten  hours  needs  no  further  comment  to  commend  it.  He  who  would 
expect  more  seeks  the  impossible,  and  “the  light  that  never  fails”  is  not  for  him. 

PRICE,  $5.00. 


OHKS.  S.  CHFFREY  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

ioth  and  Market  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.  17H-1714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


fl  Seat  to  sit  on... 

NOT  A  SADDLE 

A  distinctive  improvement  for  1897.  Adjaet  ble  to 
fit  to  a.  exactness  the  anatomy  of  any  aised  person. 
No  chafi-  *  friction,  aorenesa  or  ipjury  resulting. 
Comfort,  ease  and  pleasure  attained  by  its  use  It 
should  be  on  every  hicycle  in  service.  Atfloatsble  to 
any  wid  h,  responds  to  every  revolution  of  pedal. 

STRONd  BBAUTIPUL  EVERLASTING 

Capacity  1000  p  r  day.  ooecia!  tndu  ement  to  Factories.  Agents  wanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 

bUrtEKFLY  BICYCLE  SEAT  CO., 


129  Linke  St..  Chiaaao.  Ill. 


io  pzifmfij&tfW- 


“UNCLE”  AND  WHEEL. 
Pawning’  of  Bicycles  Much  Practic¬ 
ed  by  Impecuniouh  Youths. 

“How  much  will  you  give  me  on  this 
wheel?”  said  an  anxious-looking  young 
man  to  a  Clark  street  pawnbroken  as  he 
leaned  his  machine  against  the  door- 
jamp  and,  leaned  over  the  counter. 

Uncle  Isaac  made  a  close  examination 
of  the  bicycle,  and  then  announced  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  advance  $15  on 
the  collateral  at  the  usual  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  a  month. 

“Oh,  say,  now,”  said  the  young  man, 
“can’t  you  make  it  $25?  This  wheel  cost 
me  a  hundred  last  spring,  and  it  ought 
to  be  good  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  that, 
don’t  you  know.” 

“No,  my  son,”  replied  Uncle  Isaac; 
“fifteen  is  a  great  big  loan  on  such  col¬ 
lateral.  I  have  an  upstairs  room  full 
of  wheels,  and  they  won’t  be  called  for 
until  next  spring.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  must  get  along 
with  fifteen  if  I  can’t  get  any  more,” 
said  the  young  man,  and  a  moment  later 
the  negotiation  was  completed. 

Then  another  little  business  deal 
was  transacted  and  the  young 
man  went  out  of  the  shop  with 
his  winter  overcoat  on  and  a  five- 
dollar  bill,  all  that  was  left  of  the  loan 
on  the  wheel,  safely  tucked  away  in  his 
vest  pocket. 

A  bicycle  dealer  says  the  pawning  of 
wheels  has  now  become  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  pawnshops  and  a  convenience  to 
many  impecunious  owners.  The  pawn¬ 
broker  is  willing  to  advance  a  reasona¬ 
ble  amount,  usually  enough  to  permit  the 
young  man  to  take  his  overcoat  out  of 
soak,  and  besides  there  is  an  additional 
advantage  of  having  his  wheel  stored 
and  well  cared  for  during  the  winter 
months.— Chicago  Tribune. 

New  “New  Departure”  Bells. 

Illustrated  herewith  is  the  new  style 
bicycle  bells,  which  are  this  year  placed 
upon  the  market  by  the  New  Departure 
Bell  Company,  of  Bristol,  Conn.  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  requirements  demanded 
by  a  bicycle  bell  the  New  Departure 
Bell  Company  has  always  sought  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  bell  which  should  give  a  loud, 
clear  alarm,  but  at  the  same  time  pos¬ 
sess  a  pleasing  musical  tone.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  attained  in  various  ways,  chiefly 
by  a  special  mixture  of  metal  compos- 


ii  g  the  gong,  and  by  designing  the  gong 
of  such  shape  as  to  give  the  proper  re- 
seults  of  vibration.  In  the  course  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  experiment  the  company 
originated  the  idea  of  placing  a  raised 
head  around  the  periphery  of  the  gong. 


The  placing  of  additional  metal  at  this 
point,  when  properly  proportioned,  gives 
to  the  bell  the  peculiar,  deep,  clear  sound 
of  the  “cathedral  chimes,’’  which,  while 
possessing  great  power  of  tone,  is  yet 
sweet,  pure  and  harmonious.  The  forms 
of  beaded  gongs  heretofore  used,  how¬ 
ever,  while  the  best  known,  were  not 
sufficiently  pleasing  in  outline. 

After  extensive  experiment  with  nu¬ 
merous  forms  that  shown  herewith  has 
been  adopted  as  possessing  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  ideal  beaded  gong.  The 
combination  of  the  angle  and  the  arc 
gives  a  symmetrical  and  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  bell,  while  the  amount 
of  the  metal  in  the  bead  is  better  dis¬ 
tributed  for  its  peculiar  service,  thus 
producing  a  handsome  and  ornamental 
bicycle  bell,  which  gives  a  loud  and  pow- 
erful  tone,  deep  and  rich. 

The  New  Departure  Bell  Company 
has  always  claimed  for  its  bells  what 
has  become  a  popular  phrase  wherever 


the  bicycle  bell  is  known  and  used. 
“They  have  a  tone  that’s  all  their  own,” 
and  every  means  which  invention  can 
suggest  has  been  utilized  to  produce  this 
result.  The  New  Departure  bicycle  bell 
of  to-day  is  the  realization  of  the  poetic 
ideal  which  has  been  so  aptly  expressed, 
“A  great  noise  converted  into  something 
sweet.”  The  plain  gong  construction  is 
somewhat  lower  in  price  than  the  bead¬ 
ed  gong,  but  is  of  the  highest  possible 
grade  which  intelligent  and  skilled  labor 
can  produce.  Both  the  beaded  and  the 
plain  gong  bells  are  furnished  either 
with  the  “lock  clamp”  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1,  or  the  plain  clamp  as  shown  in 


figure  2.  The  lock  clamp  was  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  New  Departure  Bell  Com¬ 
pany,  and  was  first  introduced  by  it, 
and.  is  much  neater  in  appearance  and 
more  quickly  adjusted  than  any  other ' 
known  form.  Figure  3  shows  the  New 
Departure  continuous  mechanism  which 
produces  the  electric  alarm.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  construction  is  much  im¬ 
proved  after  the  forms  heretofore  used 
and  is  much  simpler  and  more  perfect. 

Illutsration  No.  4  shows  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  double  stroke  bell,  which  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  durable.  Inven¬ 
tors  and  mechanics  have  long  sought 
after  a  simple  mechanism  which  would 
produce  an  ideal  double  stroke.  Forms 
heretofore  offered  have  been  objection¬ 
able  from  one  point  or  another,  and  it 
has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  New 
Departure  Bell  Company  to  produce  a; 
mechanism  which  would  fulfill  the  re-?. 
quirements  of  the  ideal. 

Innumerable  forms  and  ideas  were  ori-i 
ginated  and  tested,  many  of  them  pos-| 
sessing  much  merit,  and  many  being  ex -I 
ceedingly  simple  and  ingenious.  The  cul-I 


mination  of  the  investigation  and  inven¬ 
tive  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  it  embodied  in  the  double  stroke 
mechanism  shown  in  figure  4,  and  the 
New  Departure  Bell  Company  presents 
a  double  stroke  bicycle  bell  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  long  experiment 
to  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  company 
in  indorsing  it  thoroughly  and  giving  to 
it  the  weight  of  its  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  double  stroke  bell  is  made 
with  either  plain  or  beaded  gong  as 
may  be  desired. 

The  immense  popularity  enjoyed  by 
its  products  during  past  seasons,  as  at¬ 
tested  by  the  great  satisfaction  and  the 
largely  increased  demand,  has  caused, 
the  New  Departure  Bell  Company  to 
this  season  place  itself  in  position  to 
supply  the  trade  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Its  manufacturing  plant  and 
force  have  been  doubled  in  size  and  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  equipped  with  the  highest 
class  of  automatic  rapid  producing  ma¬ 


chinery  and  intelligent  skilled  labor,  so 
that  with  the  most  modern  methods,  the 
best  materials,  careful  superintendence 
and  inspection,  the  high  quality  of  the 
New  Departure  Bicycle  Bell  is  fully  re¬ 
tained  and  increased,  while  the  econom¬ 
ics  resulting  from  such  methods  and 
improvements  will  enable  the  trade  and 
the  rider  to  reap  material  benefits  from 
the  use  of  the  New  Departure  Bells. 
By  the  increased  facilities  above  noted, 
the  costs  of  production  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  decreased  and  the  advantages 
of  such  reduction  wall  appear  in 
the  new  scale  of  prices.  The  bells 
are  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  1%  to 
3.  Electric  Alarm  and  Double  Stroke, 
Plain  and  Beaded  Gong,  with  Lock 
Clamp  and  Plain  Clamp.  The  line  meets 
every  possible  requirement  of  style,  size 
or  price. 

Messrs.  John  H.  Graham  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  are  the  sole  selling  agents 
for  the  entire  product  of  the  New  Depar¬ 
ture  Bell  Company,  and  all  inquiries  for 
prices  and  terms  should  be  addressed  to 
them.  For  catalogues  and  other  printed 
matter  and  information  address  the 
Advertising  Department  of  the  New 
Departure  Bell  Company,  at  Bristol, 
Conn. 


The  celebrated  Italian  composer 
Verdi,  whose  name  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected,  through  his  operas  of  “Trova- 
tore,”  “Aida”  and  many  other  master¬ 
pieces,  with  the  domain  of  music,  rides 
a  bicycle  at  the  age  of  82,  and  finds 
health  and  pleasure  in  the  exercise. 

The  Shelby  Cycle  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  notified  that  William  H. 
Townsend,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  gentle¬ 
man  past  middle  age  of  life,  has  ridden 
his  “Ideal”  bicycle,  fitted  with  G.  &  J. 
tires,  over  eight  thousand  miles,  betwreen 
April  1  and  December  1,  of  this  year, 
thereby  winning  two  of  the  gold  three- 
thousand-mile  G.  &  J.  souvenirs  which 
were  offered  by  the  makers  of  that  tire. 
Mr.  Townsend  came  within  one  of  win¬ 
ning  the  greatest  mileage  on  G.  &  J. 
tires  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars  in 
cash.  The  gentleman  speaks  very  en¬ 
thusiastically  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  “Ideal”  stood  up  during  this  hard 
test,  he  having  had  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  except  two  small  punctures,  which 
were  easily  repaired. 


I  I 


Factory  of  the  SHELBY  CYCLE  MFG.  CO.,  SHELBY,  OHIO,  where  IDEAL  BICYCLES  are  made. 


A  New  House. 

The  Shelby  Cycle  Mfg.  Company,  of 
Shelby,  O.,  who  make  the  “Ideal”  bi¬ 
cycle,  is  among  the  newer  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  of  the  cycle  trade.  While 
the  firm  itself  is  new  the  individual 
members  of  it  are  old  in  the  bicycle  build¬ 
ing  business.  Its  president  is  R.  Philip 
Gormully,  of  the  great  house  of  the  Gor- 
mully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  its  vice  president  is  Thomas  B. 
Jeffery,  of  the  same  house,  and  its  treas¬ 
urer  and.  manager  is  A.  W.  Gump,  the 
well-known  Dayton,  O.,  business  man, 
whose  connection  with  the  cycle  trade 
dates  from  its  inception  in  this  country. 
The  factory,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
herewith  shown,  was  erected  in  1896,  no 
less  than  10,000  bicycles  being  disposed 
of  before  its  walls  w.ere  completed.  The 
output  for  1897  is  expected  to  be  20,000. 
The  Ideal  bicycles  list  at  $75,  $50  and 
$35.  and  they  are  bound  to  have  a  very 
wide  sale. 

A  Lamp  Test. 

An  occurrence  which  will  interest  bi¬ 
cycle  riders  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view  has  been  recently  reported. 

Mr.  DeWitt  Page  and  George  Bur¬ 
nell,  employes  of  the  Joseph  Lucas  Lamp 
Company,  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  while  test¬ 
ing  the  Lucas  lamps  were  arrested  for 
riding  on  sidewalks,  they  having  mount¬ 
ed  on  the  sidewalk  and  ridden  off  the 
high  curbstone  to  see  if  the  lamps  would 
stand  the  shock. 

Not  only  did  the  test  demonstrate  that 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  could  not  be  jarred 
out  without  practically  smashing  the 
wheel,  but  the  subsequent  proceedings 
in  the  Court  showed  that  the  law  pro¬ 


hibiting  riding  on  sidewalks  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  could  not  be  sustained, 
and  the  alleged  offenders  were  honora¬ 
bly  discharged.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
law  of  a  community  and  the  product  of 
a  manufacturer  are  simultaneously  test¬ 
ed  with  such  good  results  for  the  lamp 
and  the  defeat  of  the  law. 


Raw  but  Promising. 

— Bicycling  News. 


YOU  WANT  THIS. 

YCUR  NAME  ON  YOUli  WHEEL. 

We  will  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 
address  your  full  name  in  gold 
letters,  lialf-incli  liigR,  for  lOc. 
Full  name,  with  large  tliree-quarter 
incli  initials,  15c.,  or  tlie  large  ini¬ 
tials  only,  lOc.;  also  full  directions 
for  patting  them  on.  Send  the 
amount  in  stamps  with  order. 

CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1232  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


FLEERS 


GURU -KOLA 

Send  a  Quarter  for  Six  Packages 

ERflNK  H.  FLEER  &  CO. 

107-109  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


’07  “Ideals.” 

In  the  matter  of  the  options  given 
to  meet  the  tastes  and  requirements  of 
all  classes  of  riders  the  Ideal  bicycles, 
made  by  the  Shelby  Cycle  Mfg.  Com¬ 
pany,  more  nearly  meet  the  standard  of 
higher  grade  wheels  than  any  medium 
grade  line  now  on  the  market.  For  in¬ 
stance  in  all  machines,  but  the  $35  20- 
inch  wheels,  an  option  is  given  of  three 
styles  of  adjustable  handle  bars,  viz.: 
the  latest  style  of  hexagon  steel  tubing, 
round  steel  tubing,  or  wood  bars;  either 
rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals,  two  lengths  of 
cranks ;  two  or  three  options  of  color  S 
finish;  from  four  to  six  gear  options,  and 
G.  &  J.  tires  are  supplied  on  all  but  the 
20-inch  wheels,  but  where  especially  or¬ 


dered  M.  &  W.  tires  will  be  supplied. 
The  upper  and  lower  braces  of  the  rear 
tube  are  made  of  the  latest  pattern  of 
hexagon  tubing,  unless  round  tubing  is 
especially  ordered  at  these  points.  There 
is  also  an  option  given  in  the  height  of 
frames  in  the  $50  and  $75  Ideals.  In 
the  $75  Ideals  an  option  is  given  of 
either  1%  or  1(4  inch  tubing  in  the 
frame.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
dealers  handling  the  Ideal  line  are  in  a 
position  to  suit  all  tastes. 


Smith,  Patterson  &  Company,  52  Sum¬ 
mer  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  sole  dis¬ 
tributing  agents  for  the  Monarch  for  all 
of  the  New  England  States,  except  Con¬ 
necticut. 
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To  the  Cycle  Trade  of  America : 

Is  there  any  State  or  Section  of  the  Country  you  would 
like  to  reach  ? 

THERE  IS 

Is  there  any  particular  Branch  of  the  Cycle  Trade  which 
you  desire  especially  to  cover? 

THERE  IS 

Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  do  a  larger  busi- 
in  1897  than  you  did  in  1896? 

THERE  IS  NOT 

Then  order  a  copy  of 

flrtman’s  ^ycle  ^rade  directory 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA.  PRICE,  $5.00 

It  is  our  passport  to  your  patronage  because  it  has  been  in  1895  and  1896  the  Key  to 
Success  of  many  others  who  like  you  have  been  reaching  out  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  awaits  for 


YOU 


CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1232  CQai?ket  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Liberty  Bicycle  Company  is  to  be 
reorganized  under  the  laws  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  resume  business  in  Bridgeport. 

Nearly  800  spaces  have  been  rented  for 
the  cycle  show  to  be  held  in  New  York 
in  February.  For  the  1896  show  the 
total  number  of  spaces  used  was  350. 


GEO.  W.  NOCK 

146  N.  4th  St  ,  Phila. 


OQanufaetui»ei* 

and  Jobbet*  in 


(  American  Wood  Rims, 
Agent  for  -<  M.  &  M  Burn  ng  Oil, 
(Happy  Thought  Lamp 


My  sweaters  are  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 
I  make  the  best  quality  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


I  make  the  best  racing  suits  in  the 
country. 

Ladies  equestrian  tights  and  symet 
ricals. 

Ladies  can  have  their  limbs  built 
up  to  shapely  forms. 


j.  w.  amnspiEitD, 

1421  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


Unredeemed  Bicycles 

At  One-thire  Original  Value. 

Columbias,  Victors,  Ramblers,  Wilhelms, 
Stormers  and  other  prominent  makes. 

Honey  Loaned  on  Bicycles  or  Bought  and 
Sold  Outright. 

Manhattan  Loan  &  Storage  Co.  814  Vine  St. 


Trailord  Special  lor  ’96 


W|«.  TWFOltD, 

S.  E.  Cor.  I2th  &  Oxford  St*. 

Soeolal  attention  paid  to  ReDalrins. 


HENRY  F.  W.  LOTZ, 

....Manufacturer  of.... 

BILLIARD,  POOL  /lQI  E  C 

and  COHBINATION  | 

Dealer  in  Supplies.  Repairing  Neatly  Done. 

Shuffleboard*  Made  to  Order. 

1347  Germantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SPORTSMEN,  ALL! 

Invest  one  cent  in  a  postal  card  and 
send  to  us  requesting  a  FREE  sample 
copy  of 

GAMELAND, 

the  monthly  magazine  of  outdoor  life. 
Subscription  price,  $i  per  year.  Three 
trial  numbers,  25c. 

DREMIIIMQ  I  We  will  give  you  a  gun,  bicycle, 
ritfcmlUITlO  ,  camera,  oranything  you  want,  if 
you  will  secure  a  club  of  subscribers  for  us.  For 
instance,  send  ten  names  and  $10,  and  you  can  have 
a  #5  fishing  rod.  Full  particulars,  sample  copies 
and  order  blanks  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

Gameland  Publishing  Co., 

[Incorporated,] 

63  Rutgers  Slip,  ■  NEW  YORK. 

“Gameland’’  and  “American  Cycling” 
$1 .50  per  year. 
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THE  LEROY  HANDLE  BAR. 


*¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

1  White  Shirts  i 

¥ 


^1 

— unlaun- 
^  dered, 
men  and 


for 


boys,  at 

63  Cents 

Our  justly 
celebrated 

“Great 
Wonder" 

White  Shirt, 

at  this  price,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offer¬ 
ings  ever  made.  It  is 
made  of  excellent 
white  muslin  and 
has  an  all-linen  bosom,  fits  accurately 
and  launders  perfectly.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn.  The  price — 63  cents — 
includes  cost  of  mailing.  Money 
refunded,  if  desired. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 


Dry  Goods. 


Philadelphia. 


*»**»***»********»»»¥*> 


This  is  a  novelty  in  steel  handle  bars 
brought  out  by  the  LeRoy  Cycle  Works, 
No.  1844  Girard  avenue,  Philadelphia.  It 


is  made  with  both  raised  and  low  han¬ 
dles.  The  idea  is  to  provide  a  grip  in  almost 
any  position  and  also  for  beauty.  The  bar 
retails  at  $5.00.  Special  price  to  the  trade. 


A  Great  Offer 


Nearly  all  our  readers  desire  good  litera¬ 
ture.  and  as  we  are  desirous  of  as  large 
a  clientage  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  desire  to  serve  our  patrons  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  make  the  following 
proposition 

We  will  furnish  for  one  year 

American  Cycling,  .  .  .  $1.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  .  .  .  $4.00 

or  the  extraordinary  low  figure  oi 

$3- 


Address  all  orders  to 


Qompangt 


•I  ■  •  Hartford 


Has  an  unblemished  record  of  over  30 
years.  Has  $125,000  for  every  $100,000 
liability.  Pays  all  losses  without  dis¬ 
count  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 
Cash  and  paid  up  surrender  values  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  all  policies. 

All  wheelmen  are  invited,  and  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for 
plans  and  full  particulars  to 


Wm.  G.  Carroll, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

313  &  314  Betz  Building,  -  Philada. 

pOR  EXCHANGE  .  .  . 

Will  exchange  fine  Suburban  Property,  2 yk 
acres,  at  station,  convenient  to  Philada., 
equity  $2000  00,  for  bicycles,  any  make  ’96 
wheels.  For  full  particulars  apply 

F.  W.  TAYLOR,  2708  N.  Broad  St 


CYCLE  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1232  market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FLAVELL’S  6CSPEN! S5£>a0* 

Silk,  60  ct».  Thread,  35  ets. 

Safely  sent  by  Mail  guaranteed.  Stamps  taken. 
1005  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PATENT  PENDING. 


FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES.  Simple  and  effective. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 


Sample,  Post  Paid,  25  cents. 

It.  K.  BUCK,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY  BECTTEED.  Trade-marks  and  Copyrights  C 
registered  and  patent  business  of  every  description  ^ 
promptly  and  skillfully  conducted  at  lowest  rates.  ^ 
Inventions  introduced,  companies  formed,  and  PAT-  ^ 
ENTS  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  25  years'  experience.  P 
Highest  references.  Send  ns  model,  sketch  or  Photo.  W 
of  invention,  with  explanation,  and  we  will  report  ► 
whether  patentable  or  not,  free  of  charge.  OUB  FEE  > 
PAYABLE  WHEN  PATENT  IS  ALLOWED.  When  ^ 
patent  is  secured  we  will  conduct  its  sale  for  yon  with-  ^ 
out  extra  charge.  32-PAGE  HAND-BOOK  and  list  of  ^ 
200  inventions  wanted  mailed  to  inventors  free  upon  ^ 
request.  This  is  the  most  complete  little  patent  book  ^ 
published  and  every  inventor  should  WHITE  FOB  ONE.  ^ 
H.  B.  WILLSON  A  CO  ,  patent  Solicitors,  £ 


◄ 

◄ 

◄ 

◄ 

*  Droit  Bid”"  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  ► 


FOR  SALE,  &e. 


Advertisements  inserted  under  this  head 
at  rate  of  one  cent  a  word  for  one  issue- 
two  cents  a  word  for  three  issues — three 
cents  a  word  for  six  issues.  Cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 


FOR  SALE— 26  inch  Waverly  bicycle;  first- 
class  condition,  $20.  Chas.  N.  Carr,  1501 
Columbia  Avenue,  Phila. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Cigar  Slot  Machines— 
very  cheay.  Apply  to  House  Committee 
or  Janitor,  Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  1402 
Oxford  St., 


BICYOLE  CUTS;  Most  Novel  on  Earth. 

Write  for  Circulars,  W.  F.  Strong,  Box 
327,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALESMAN  wanted — To  sell  the  F.  &  B. 

Quick  Repair  Valve  for  pneumatio  tires, 
on  commission.  This  valve  is  the  best  on 
earth,  bar  none.  Liberal  terms.  L.  K. 
Buck,  82  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CUTS  for  advertising  supplied  to  order,  or 
from  stock  by  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 

DEALERS  should  have  the  portion  of 


Artman’s  Cycle  Trade  Directory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  taken 
for  their  especial  use  from  the  main  book 
and  furnished  to  them  at  the  low  price 
of  50o.  This  excerpt  contains  full  lists  of 
all  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  sundries,  and  is  a  valuable 
ready  reference  book  for  buyers.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  50c.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing 
Company,  1232  Market  street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SALESMEN  wanted— To  sell  Buck’s  Quick 
Repair  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  simplest  on  earth,  and  sells 
on  sight.  For  further  information  and 
sample.  Address  L.  K.  Buck,  82  Nassau 
street.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— ’95  Peerless  Combination  Tandem, 
$60 — or  will  trade  preferring  a  standard  ladies 
bicycle.  L.  C.  Havener,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WANTED,  a  line  of  good  cheap  bicycles  to 
sell  on  commission.  Chas.  Beltz  &  Son, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINO. 
SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLINO. 


to  balsam  of  Copaiba.^-— 
Cubebs  or  Injections  andAtrrwr 
CURE  IN  48  HouRsy«iur 
the  same  diseases  with- — / 
out  inconvenience. 

Sold  hv  oil  drupsists. 


buy  no  incubator 


and  pay  for  it  betore 
giving  it  a  tri  1. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in¬ 
cubator  before  buying 
it.  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  On  Trial, 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried 
and  a  child  can  run 
it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  wm  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata¬ 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.  25. 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  ofthiee  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  “The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and 
Repair”  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus¬ 
trations,  worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  578.  DKi  AWARE  r*|TY,  DEL. 
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In  Canada. 

“Blue-stocking”  tactics  upon  the  part 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  city  of  Toronto,  Canada,  bid 
fair  to  prove  annoying  to  the  cycling 
fraternity  of  that  city.  By  the  laws 
of  the  city  no  newspapers  are  printed  or 
permitted  to  be  sold  on  Sunday.  In 
addition,  the  horse  cars  are  not  allowed 
to  run.  The  latter  fact  has  brought 
about  an  interesting  complication.  The 
inhabitants  of  Toronto  have  taken  to 
wheeling  with  zest,  and  have  endeavored 
to  make  the  wheel  supplant  the  ordinary 
modes  of  street  transportation.  The 
result  is  a  nice  state  of  affairs.  That 
portion  of  the  community  that  does 
not  want  the  horse  cars  to  run  on  Sun¬ 
day  apd  will  not  permit  the  sale  of 


newspapers,  are  up  in  arms  because  the 
authorities  allow  the  citizens  to  commit 
the  grievous  sin  of  riding  bicycles  on 
Sunday,  and  are  demanding  that  the 
practice  be  stopped. 

Pointers. 

All  applications  for  Rambler  and  G.  & 
J.  tire  souvenirs,  under  the  now  popular 
seventeen  offers  announced  by  the  Gor- 
mully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Company  early 
this  season,  must  be  filed  in  the  Chicago 
Office  of  the  concern  through  local  Ramb¬ 
ler  agency  on  or  before  January  1,  1897. 
So  the  company  announces.  The  three- 
thousand  mileage  souvenir®  have  proven 
by  far  the  most  popular,  as  over  five 
hundred  applications  for  these  little  solid 
gold  medals  have  been  received  by  the 


G.  &  J.  people,  and  a  number  of  which 
came  from  women.  It  is  possible  that 
somewhat  similar  offers  will  be  made 
for  ’97,  in  which  event  the  time  will  be 
extended  to  cover  12  months,  instead 
of  8. 

Francis  Bowell,  of  Rolling  Prairie, 
Ind.,  is  the  patentee  of  a  bicycle  which 
is  propelled  by  toggle  levers  instead  of 
a  crank.  Upon  this  mejchanismi  the 
patent  rests.  While  the  wheel  is  odd 
in  appearance,  differing  from  the  ordin¬ 
ary  safety,  it  possesses  greater  power 
and  speed.  The  strong  point  claimed 
for  this  invention  is  in  hill-climbing  and 
heavy  roads. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


$100 

0HAMPION 

pl.YER 

jgou  Ever  TRtbe  on  IDelvet  ? 

If  not,  try  one  of  our  Wheels  and  you  will  experience  the  sensation  ol  riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Besides  this,  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly  safe, 
because  the  “CHAMPION  FRYER”  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  wheel.  Those  who  ride  it 
fully  appreciate  its  many  high  qualities. 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

N.  W.  Cor.  American  and  Diamond  Sts. 


Look  Here; 
CawrW  in  stock 

EVERYTHING 

YOU  NEED 

t°  Build  ^Repair* 
BICYCLE. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

TheWilliamJ, Haines  Co. 

906  FILBERT  ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  CYCLING. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

ittuniph  Valve  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  >— Gentlemen I  take  great 
pleasure  In  stating  to  you  that  I 
have  a  Stormer,  '90  wheel,  with 
G.  &  J.  tires,  but  the  valves  leak¬ 
ed  so  badly  on  me  that  1  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you*  for  a  pair  of 
Triumph  valves,  which  I  have  had 
m  my  wheel  for  3  months,  and 
cave  had.  no  occasion  to.  pump 
them  up  since.  With  the  G.  &  J. 
tires  I  can  say  that  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  I  would  not  be 
without  them  at  any  price  (the 
Triumph  valves.) 

J.  C.  CUTSHAM. 

Philadelphia,  July  5,  'Q6. 

Office  of',  the  John  Rhoads  Com¬ 
pany,  736  to  742  Holly  street. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13. 
'96: — Triumph  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: — Gentlemens— 
I  take  great  pleasure  In  stating 
that  I  have  Dot  bad1  occasion  to 
pump  up  my  tires  since  you  ap? 
plleid  the  Triumph  valve  to  therri 
th^ee  weeks  ago.  During  the  said 
time  I  have  ridden  several  hun¬ 
dred  iftlle8  and  the  tires  are  as 
full  of  air  -to-day  as  they  were 
when  you  sent  the  bicycle  to  my 
efflee  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  al¬ 
most  confident  that  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  pther  valve;  At 
least  1  could  not  aay  thfe  same  of 
the  original  valves  that  were  oo- 
the  wheel  when  I  bought  It,'  for 
I  could -not.  think  of  running  it 
more  than  one  day  without  pump¬ 
ing  hp:  the  tires. 

Peeling  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  a  good  ‘■‘hit,’*  for  no  rider 
will  be  without  a  pair  of  Triumph 
valves,  once  he  has  bad  !t  proven 
to  him  that  all  yon  claim  is  true. 
I  am,  '  '.  Very  truly  yours. 

JOHN  'FRANKLIN  RHOADS. 

Triumph,  Valve  Company;  Phlla- 
felphla:— Gentlemen:— I  have  had 
your  valve  on  my  wheel  for  four 
months.  In  which  time  I' have  not 
pnmped  str  In  the  tires.  I  con¬ 
sider  it4  the  best  and  simplest 
valve  on  the  market,  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  riders.  I  know  of 
others  who  bnve  U6ed  the  valve 
ond  give  It  the  same  prals.  as  I 
da  WM.  R.  Smith, 

Sec’y  Eclipse  Wheelmen. 

Philadelphia.  June  4. 


“uwillBotlcak 


(flhy  Suffer  Discomfort  mith  the 
Valve  on  your  Pneumatic  Tire. 


—•WHEN  THE— 


’97  Trlumpn  Valve 

is  at  your  disposal  fbr  the  balance  of  the  season  ot  1896.  Remember  yon  have  nearly  all  Summer 
and  all  Autumn  forenjoyment  awheel  and  the  ’97  TRIUMPH  VALVE  will  protect  you  and  assist 
you  in  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  your  bicycle. 

WHY? 

BECAUSE:— It  Will  not  LeaK.  It  Is  the  only  Valve  that  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  top.  You  do  not  have  to  take  your  Ore,  hosepipe  or  otherwise 
off  your  wheel.  You  are  Independent  of  repairers  at  home  or  100  miles 
from  home.  It  Is  air-tight  without  the  cap. 

Sent  pre-paid  with  Connection  for  your  universal  connection  pomp  for  $1.00. 

WKs,  for  the  small  sum  ol  One  Dollar,  sofier  lima.  Leaky  Valves. 

TRIUnPH  Valve  Co.  1232  Market  St.  Phila.,  Ra. 


I 

POOR 
VALVE 
DEAR  AT 
ANY 
PRICE? 


A  GOOD VALVE 


IS  CHEAP  AT 


A  FAIR  PRICE 


THE  TRIUMPH 


VALVE  IS  A 


GOOD  VALVE. 


V0U  GET  $10 


WORTH  OF 


SAFETY  AND 


COMFORT 


is 


••N0TIDNHL-- 
CYCLE  EXHIBITIONS 

- Undei*  the  Management  of - 

SmUt  BOARD  OF  THE  OF  CYCLE  IMMS. 


CHICAGO: 


NEW  YORK: 


COLISEUTl,  63rd  St.  &  Jackson  Park, 
JANUARY,  23-30,  1897. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY 
43rd  St.  &  Lexington  Ave., 

FEBRUARY,  6-13,  1897. 


Every  Manufacturer  ol  National  Repute  will  Exhibit. 

. OVER  SIX  HUNDRED  STALLS  AT  EACH  EXHIBITION . 

Manufacturers,  Dealers,  Agents  and  all  Exhibitors  at  Unsanctioned 
Cycle  Shows  will  not  be  alloted  space  at  any  Sanctioned  Cycle  Exhibition. 


SANCTIONED  CYCLE  EXHIBITIONS: 


BOSTON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PITTSBURG, 

BALTIMORE, 

PROVIDENCE, 

SYRACUSE, 


Feb.  20.27,  1897. 
Feb.  20=27,  1897. 
Feb.  20=27,  1897. 
nar.  6=13,  1897. 

“  2-5,  1897. 

Feb.  22=27,  1897. 


ERNEST  R.  FRANKS,  Mgr. 

Eastern  Exhibition, 

271  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


A.  E.  PATTISON ,  Mgr. 

Chicago  Exhibition, 

Room  42,  Auditorium  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  GYGLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

271  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Turtle  Neck 
Sweaters 

are  the  correct  kind  for  men  and  boys  for  all  sorts  of  out¬ 
door  work  or  sports.  We  have  an  assortment  of  colors  and 
qualities  that  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  store — nor  are 
the  prices  elsewhere  so  low  : 


Boys*  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2  00 
Boys’  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3-25 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  all  wool,  at  $2.50 
Men’s  “Turtle  Neck”  Sweaters  fine  worsted,  at  $3-75 

Do  not  hesitate  to  order  by  mail.  If  the  goods  are  not 
what  you  expect,  we  will  promptly  refund  the  money. 

Mention  size  and  color.  At  the  above  prices  the  sale  will 
be  rapid,  so  order  at  once. 


DRY  QOObS, 


trawbridge  4  Clothier,^. 

— - -Ftnr^bELrm/i. 
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Columbia  Bicycles 


Standard 
.of  the  World 


$100  to  all  alike 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  deal  with  a  house 
whose  reputation  is  second  to  none.  You 
want  nothing  but  the  best.  This  is 
what  we  give  you. 

HARTFORD  BICYCLES 

Strong.  Handsome.  Reliable 

$75,  $60,  $50,  $45. 


Pope  'Ian  ill  act  uring  Co. 


ID  71 « 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Greatest  bicycle  factory  in  the  world. 

Branch  house  or  dealer  in  almost  every  city 

and  town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented 

in  your  vicinity  let  us  know. 

Handsome  albertype  of  Columbia  factories,  size 
24x36,  ready  for  framing— heavy  plate  paper — 
mailed  in  tube  on  receipt  of  four  two-cent 
stamps  to  cover  postage 


Hartford 

Tires 


Spaces  .448,  349.  350 
Chicago  Cycle  Show 


Hartford  Rubber  (UorRs  Co. 


Hartford,  Conn. 


f  100  Chambers  St.,  New  York, 
i  Sro  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bf8I(Cl|6S  1  136  Take  St.,  Chicago, 

|  8  Queen  St.,  E.  Toronto,  Ont. 

I.  251  Fnst.Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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